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INTRODUCTION. 

the only SimMilt ^ 

«n wih .ny 'J,kuowWse of tl>o Mobawo-od.... 

„i.This»o,Wa. Q« ^ ,,, .„,o.oryobiaU ... 

by 111 . f„„ . I.eraiaa Iraas- 

ta, si«n oflb. con.™.., ..a. lake., a. be «^o 
lation oflhc llindo origmal, prepared by order of Ac 
set by Ihal liberal Moeerch, iatrodoeed 

literary men of their rcignSr a laa non o revno s. periods at 

same work, ami coiitinuing Hie History of the Pro\m e, 

^'htch they wrote. 









RTSTORT OF CASHfimi. 


ihe enillesl t^orkof tliii description^ after that which via^ prepared by 
«d«- of At».n. io one mentioned by Benninn, »ho states an ai.ridsed trans¬ 
lation of the fid/n TanngUi into Peedaii, to have been mode, by eo nmond 
ofJeiisNciu;lieadds,tbiit lie u'as en^j^cd upon rendering this into French, 
hut we havenever heard any thing more of his translation ; ata snbsetiucnt 
period, menUon is made in a later eomposition, of two similar worts, Iry 
MettaHtreEnr,Kdtf,orthereorlep,and hy HvoenMAwc, C Aoriaona,* wlirlsh 
the i»ork,in which this notice occurs, (he fFaWnt.i CasAnrlr was wrrltcir in 
thelimcofMoHsjrwEoSHaa, ns was another History of the Province, errlit- 
leJ theJVarea'r/sr-nf.^MWr. The fashion seems to haveeonUnued to a very 
recent date, ns Caeasw Husemt notices the eontposilion rrf „ History of 
CesAmrr having beeir entrusted f variious learned men, bv order of JrvAVa 
the Sic k, then Governor of ibo Pr ovince, and we slr.1l have occasion to 
opcerfy one History of osreceat a date, as the reign of SnAa-Atcji. 


The III directed and limited enquiries of the first European selllers in In¬ 
dia, were not likely to have traeed iheorrgiiiolof these MobnmnieJan corn 
posruons, a^ „s eaistenee was little adverted to, until ,|,a ,rn„slu,i„,. ^ 
the Aj/m -triers by the late Ma. GLAnwin was published. The abstract then 
given nalnrally eselled enriovily, andntimulaled enquir y, but the result was 
itnsntndarrtory, and a long perio.1 intervened before the erlginet work w rs 
drscovered.* Sin VVn. Jones wn, unable to meet wirb it, although the his- 
lory oflndra from tho &«scri<.Cir,4mi.oi,ih„ritie., was amongst the tasks 
U s nndnnnted and adefatigahle intellect bad planned, end it was not nu¬ 
ll r- suceessfril in hi, search At 

.ha bme he procured a copy of the work from the heirs of .BroAmoa. who 

»e in Calcutu, and about Ibe same lime, or shorily atWwards another 

hy BtEHiKa, *^**^*'’ r*** appear* lo bare been the one UluJed to 

J A. R. t 4ai! and ir, leB, 4 A. H. k. sevi. 
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To tu«e <wo copi« I have been able « adJ a Ibiri. ,va, 
brou-ht for sale in CnlenUa; and 1 have only te add. lhaC bolb in lhal cdy 
and It Benavee. I tore been hitherto unable lo meet will, any other Irane- 

ciipt of this cuiiouB worivv 

The Rttjd Taringini has hitherto been regarJeJ aa one entire composili- 
(W,: u ie however in fact a series of eonipoailiolia. writlen by differeul au- 
nlon, ond at different periods j a eireninstauee llial gives greater value to 
ioconlents. as with the exception of the early periods oflbe history, the se¬ 
veral aulbors may be regarded almost as llieehroaiclersoril.eir own times. 
The firsl of Iho series is the Tarieginf ef CsLnsds Paddiv, the son ol 

CaaMvaea. whr. slates his having made use of earlier anlbotUies.and gives an 
intereating ennmeralmn of severd which he had employed. The Usl mclndes 
the -eiieral works of Snvnava and SAndsana i the UUtory of OonenoA and 
hi. ttoe suceesrtua, h, IISaa nisi, an Acelfr t of Lava, and hissnecessor, 
to Adoes, by Pa.ua MnnnA ; and of Adoca ond tbe fonr neat princes b, Sa. 
Cn-..AVim.A'cJn*. He .!«. cii.a ihe au.borily ofN.t* Mn»..m..n,ns probably 
tbe A'ffa Pnrdne. a Parana known only in Casnuin : Ibc wbole forming a 
remarkable proof oflbe allcnliou bestowed by Cashmiriai. writma “P”'*' 

iTr part oflbe extensive eennfiiespeopled by Ihe 

of SANGnAllllA OH'At ^ .0,0 a. D, 

appreaebieg to wba. nppeara lo have been b,s own dale. bac. 1070 or A. 

1148. 

The next work is tbe IhijsOelf of “f "“'V ‘T ' 

. .!e not ye. been able to meetwilb a eopy. U probably begin, where Cax- 

.!i i.«lo,es.bon.ff.e lime of Ze.vnti..a».e.e.er,b 

the Hijra 815, a, we know from lUe next of tbo senes. 

The Srf Jafne Itajt Taring!^ is tbe work of 4nf t aka PaxiiiTA. flop 
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pil of Jotia It't/i, nhosc work it professes to continue, so 09 to form wUli It, 
arul llio liiftrny •<( CAint^A, a complete record of the K lugdom of CasBrniV. 
It begins with Zeis tl An-ED-nfffj whose name the unprepared readier would 
Bcnrcoly recognise, iu itiNdgoTi tranarigiiratioiij of 5W JoiJio QflibRa Dfna, 
aiulctospB with the accession of Fattek SiAaA, in the year of the Hijra 882, or 
A.D. 1477 Thi.* name which the author has chosen togivehis work of Jama 
T'arufgrni’hua (cd lo a Tcry mistukin notion of its character: it has be A 
mclnded amonthe productions of Jaina literature, whilst in truth the 
author is an orthodox worshipper of Sit. i, and evideutly intends the epithet 
he has adopted as compUmentary to the memory of Zctn vt Ae-EO-afN, a 
prince wtio was a great friend to his Hindu subjects, and a Uberal patroij'of 
Hindu letters, and JtLciary men. 


The fourth work, which completes the aggregate current under the name 
0fRdjd Taringidl was written iu the time of AcUEr., e^rprcfsly to continue 
to the lal eat date, the productions of the author's p redeem sore, and lo brin^ 
the history down to the time at whkh Cashmir became a province of Ac! 

aws's empire. It begins accordingly where gni Vara ended, or whh Fatteu 
S.U., «,,d „i,a 

ly. .vmding lo uo.ioo lllc foto of Ihs kioffjoo. o,-, 

lo Pomo.Tto «„,k i, oallea ite liiji wU PMcd, ouj i, iLo piojuclion of 
Pij^VA or PajbsvA GaAffA. 


Of Ike no,ks thus JescribecI, Ike lliaill«cri|.l of Me. Spmi, ooetaiiiin- Ike 
coe.posil.orie ofCetHs^e imd Sei Ve,.i, came k.to uiy possession et the sale 

»ftUtsei,i|e„.ae-s.,frei.uorM,iCo«.a„oaa',,na,.oseripl,coo.ai,,i^ 

e wor 0 Pokv. Buirti, 1 „„ permitted by lhat s-enlleraaii, wiiL the 
I erahty 1 kero l,„d rormer octa.sioo lo acknoaledge, lo liave a IninMiipt 
na e; and tlie iliird ...eniMripl, oontaiiiing Iheeaine lb.ee oorka, I La,, a|. 
ready staled 1 pr„e„.ed by aecidonlal pneeUese. Neither of Ike ihree eom- 
prisoa I e work of Jo.,, R,. Irauscriplof Mr Coia- 

aaoonesmannseript, kas the .bird rarnagorsoolion ofCauiaav. history. 
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The tliree manuscripts are all very inaccurate; so far so iiideedj th.at a close 
tian&lation of them, if deslraUe, would be im practicable. The leading points, 
however, may be depeuded upoa, agreeing not oulyiu the different copies, 
but with the circumstances narrated in ihe Compeudiiim of Abclfazl, and 
in the Mohammedan or Persian histories v hich 1 Lave been able to procure. 

The Persian works which 1 have consulted arc the following: the iVaioo-* 
Akhbar, the work of Reriuopfa Moa* 3 JUED. tho ff^e/fihd-f-CasArntr by 
hlousMUED Azim, the 7irr‘/A'A CasAuiir of NARAYAaCoL, and the Goheti AisiH 
Toh/et-us shahi, by Uadia ua-ru«. The first of these auihora has tlie advan¬ 
tage of being a CusAmirmn by birth, abhotigb descended of a Balkft fami¬ 
ly. Ha alludes to the work of Calhaisa Pandit, which he avows liis pur¬ 
pose of correcting where at variance with the true faith; and it must be ac¬ 
knowledged, that he has altered without remorse, although it m>*7 be ques- 
tioLieJ, wbelher he has corrected. HU chief disagrecmeuls aic those of 
omission however, as iu the Hindu portion of Uis history, he occastoually 
passes over whole dynasties, aud couueeis the dii^Juacta membni of his ori¬ 
ginal, with very lIULc regard to accuracy of time or descent. The dal e of hU 
work is JlilS of the Hijra, in the reign of Mouavmeo Suau. 

The fKaAtat-t-CasAnn’r conlahis a mucli fuller account of the Province, 
and is a closer approximation to tho Hindu original. The History follows the 
order of the Sanscrit work very regularly, but ihe work isnot confioed to 
theHUioryofCavAmfr, two of Ihe three portions itito which it iadivided be¬ 
ing appropriated to t^ie description of the country, its natural and artificial 
curiosities, and the religious and literary cliarnclcra it has given birth to smee 
the Chtablisliment of Mam. Mohammed Azim, the author, calls himself the 
son of KiiEiR UZ-ZEMAN Rhas, and writes iu ihc year of the Hijra U40: liv¬ 
ing therefore, as well as Rafj-ad*di>, iu the Reign of Mobamsied Suab. The 
same reign produced the third work, whhh is [irofess-edly a iraiisUiion of the 
R&jd TarittgiiiL H has all the irsmil derucls of oriental Iranslation, and 
follows the original with a whimsical Iniercbange of fidcUty and variation ; 
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some passages, especially those of a leg^endary cLaractcf, hclng minutely 
given# wliiljit others of more hisLorlcai importance am hiipcrfeelly renderctl 
or altogether omitted. The author# N^nAvaN Cut# ivas a Hindu Brahman^ 
and a native of Cashntir, 

The last work enumerated isof very modern dale# liavinghceti written in 
the tiineofthc last Sjjau Aleu; the authorBsou^un'iitit waalhesonof Mouah- 
MED Azvm# the author of the IVakiat, whom omissioua he purposes to supply, 
from authorities peculiarly his own# and of which he hadauhscquently he* 
eoine possessed. He particularly specifies the iVir A^AineA, an ancient his* 
loiy ofCushmir# wrillenby SueiaFiNC'a-AD-oiN Wali in the Cashmlrian lan¬ 
guage# and rendered into Persian by Moueati Aumed At-heu# in the reign 
of ZciN L't AE-AD'OTN* A copy of this the author had procured froin one 
of the descendants of the la^it indepeudant princes of QrsA/nir# nho were set¬ 
tled as private individuals in Akberalmd urJ^ra; a-id it Is to he prcaiimed that 
to this worklIanTA'Uo-Di?[ owes thccxlraoi^inary adiJitioiis which he has made 
occasionally to the labours of his predecessors, and their cotnmon originaL 
None of the works above par lie id arised, offer much vnltinhlo illuhitrnlion ufthe 
Sanscrit original history; nor dolheyfitmiRU any aflditioiis of historical rm* 
portaiicc. As well ns the summary of Adlilpa^l however they are very use¬ 
ful in corroborating or e:Kplaining many parts of the SEinsciit text, w hilst 
they do comprise a few additional circumstances, which arc curious at lea&f 
ill their origin and cliaracter# aJlhougli very questionable in poiul of pro¬ 
bability or truth. The chief valiie of these works# how'over, istlie notice they 
take# of the comparatively modern conditiou of tnniiy towns and temples# 
the foundation of which is com me mo rated by tlie Hiudu writers# and the 
existence of nJiich at all# canuot pediatJS now be verified# except upon the 
testimony of these Mohauttuti/ait antliom ; the short interval that has elapsed 
since their days# liaving been sufficient to sweep away the vestiges of an¬ 
tiquity# which in their lime continued to bear wifnets to the public spirit# 
and munificonce# of the Hindu Sovereignaof CosAjtuV, 


In the utter darkticfs which envelopes the Listoiy of India previous to the 
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Mu,sclm«n Invisioti. llie .ppe.ran=« of .ooU a recori aa (l.at 
by llie Cashrairian writera acquirej an Imporlaoce, not olbefwiae (Icrived 
from thevftlue of the record itself, nor the character of tlie transactions it 
comtne morales I Its being llie sole luminaty, however, of the gloomy inter 
val allinled to, rcndera us imturally curious to follow the track it singly 
senoB to light, and thatiisloryofCaslimir, hasaMoidingtyatltacledHiaab 

teallonofthoaah«itoomp.la..ttol.avaproaccutod the mvostigalioa. 1 have 

already staled il to be one of ihe Desiderata of Sie Wn. JoKB! and at the 
time that Me. Coicaaoose annoiiiieed the discovery of Ihe inaiiuscript. he 
abo declared his iulention of giving io the public an accoant of ils con- 
Jents. The eeeeetion of bis purpose has probably heel, i.npede.1 by other 
more important labours, and the loo coatiacled term of Sm Wn. JoMS’s 
splendid career, disappointedhis hope of peifonaing this, ami greater under- 
takings. A more salls)actery aecoiint of the coutenls of the Biiid Tarmgi/« 
lima that furnished by AdfLVsae is therefore still a desideratum, and in Ihe 
lillle prohabllily that now csisis of Ihe task being aiidertaken by living 
lalcnl more adequate to iiaaceoropllslime.il, 1 liave been induced to pre¬ 
pare, from it chieBy, the folloning sketch of llio Hindu hislory of Cashmir. 

The want of a copy of ibc connecting series of Jona Raj *, and th e occupa¬ 
tion of the works of Sai Vaha miilPolivABBAffAby Mussulman trunsacLions, 
will prevent me, at present at least, from extending the limits of my essay, 
beyond ihoie of Caluana Pasoit, or following any other Hindu guide. 11 la 
work as a historical compoaidon ta clear and coiisisieul, and contaiuH fewer 
cxiraiagancits than most of the works to wliicU the name of History has 
been assigned, by the unphilosophical and credulous natives of the East. 
Like the mass of the Hindu compositions on all subjects, it is written in 
verse, arid as a poem, it contains many passages of merit, both in aeniiment 
and style. The summary of its contents given by Abclfail is too concise to 
be of much service, and in the transformation of names occasioned by the 
difficulty of expressiiig Ibe Nagari alphabet in Persian characters, excites 
not uufrequently a doubt, whether the persona named were possessed of 
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tlindu appeUations. Farther, it is in many places inaccurate, aod U does not 
therefore preclude a necessity, for some such fuller account of the li^Ja Ta- 
ringint and its contents, as is attempted hi the CFsay now submitted to the 
Society, and which, whilst it follows the order and authority of CainasA 
Pandit, proposes to comprehend such occasional illustration of his hi>tory 
of Cashmir, as may be derived from (he Mohammedan writers above men* 
tioned, or from classical authoritiesi, or more modern iavestigation. 


AN ESSAY ON THE HINDU HISTORY OF CASHMIR. 

THE Hindu Hislorj of Cashmir coniTncnces with the slatemeiit, that the 
bcantifLi) valley forming that kingdom was originally a vast Lake, called 
Sailsara^* and this assertion has not only lieeo copied by the Mohamme¬ 
dan writer-', but U agrees with the local traditions of the Country, and as 

* dl p a vifluaus womati, tiHi] • 4 l^kr; ilie arijgiaa] da^a aoI give fitymrilogy, 

hot Abulftal nnkea Hthf Luke of Pm a, thi» wife g.f one of wIiohc nanie9,il is true, 

is @ATI bi the chametet of u virtuous apotiiifi 

tfflk, C, (o Alakljaslf filailn'in a traitslatfan, ii. iOa« ^ifniirr says, ie» 0i$li>ires dm atr - 
ciens rots tic Cachcmiie, veuleot «|iiv tout cvjiayt o'aitetf ■utrefolsijn'iiugnuicl Tjir And.ac' 
cording to Fonlrr, UwLegciiiU of ill? cwinto Msort ibal AWonwj* visited tbs v«ll«y. and find¬ 
ing itcoverDit. one cminciicn, witli & noxlaus wator, wluch bad oo outlet, lie opcaed « 

passage ta the meuataiiis, anil gave to Catsltmir ill beaittiM pIsiiM, 

From the geutiral concutrcnce of ikc Persian writers, with die aecoont of llie Hindu biito- 
riaus, must be exccpicd Jiedia tuf-din; be begins witli the creatioa, nod brings ddaw. froni &- 
rtrodip, where all Mussulman authorities place him after the foil, to CiuAinfr, The aovircignty 
of Cnshmii coiitictued in the Use of Seth for 11 ID yeaia, w hen the Iltn ibis conriuered the Pro¬ 
vince under IfariHomf tt^ 6 . and bis family ruled it tiJl the period of the deluge. After the flood, 
Ca^lunir was peopled hj u tribe from Turkontuh, The iiihitbilanta woretonghtthc woTslupofnne 
Gud, by JftMM. who died there, and wlmse tomb orplace of sepulturo is atiU to be seeu in Cash- 
mir. The relapse of tlia Cashmirians iato Uio Jlujdu idolnby was psiiished by the local iouiidn- 
don of the provise., wul the aoliUry nupyemacy of the AfiiU Jakidee . as described is die Wo- 
Aiaf-i'CaihaiM-. Se 0 ApjiiitdU No. L TbesedoUiils are auHicrioQt togtve au idea of Asdio ud- 
(fiaV, or prahably of the Sheikk Aar-oif-Jutt, hialoricd marito, 
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far as probabilil y is regardca, hia received thesancliofl of that able geogra- 
pUer Major RenneL* 

TQe draialrtg of ibe water from the vality is ascribed* by the Hindu His¬ 
torians to the Saint Cas^^apa, the son of Marlchit the son of Bre/inuf, the Ca- 
akc/ot Kasheb of the Mohammedans, according to some of whom, he was 
not Ibe Hinrfii Seer, but a Deo or Genie* the servant of Sttliman, by whose 
orders be eflccled the desiccation of Cashmir, The meibod of tlotng this 
- was opening a passage tli rough (he mouutabi at Baramoiileb,! by whictr 
the water parsed off; but the Hindu accounts do not specify (be cimimel 
by which Ci^vAPi originally drained the Valley. As however it is not im¬ 
probable that the Valley was really submerged, it is equally poasible, as 
Bernier aiippoaes,t ibat some natural convulsion rent the conQulug moiiu- 
laiMous barrier, and opened to the waters, an outlet to the plains of the 
Punjab. 

The district thus recovered by CAmcA, was also it is said peopled by him, 
wlill the a^ 3 la^auce of the superior deities, whom he brought Uoiu heaven 
for that purpose, at the beginning of the seventh or present Manicantara. 
We must of course subject CashTnir to the same periods of destruction and 
renovation, as the other parts of the universe, if we wish fo reconcile this 
date with the usual chronology, but as this is uot very InJispeiisihlo, it ha'i 

• ** So fax CLin I from doulitlag (Jio traditloa res|»octJHg tlie tslMpnCe ol tlic- Linkc liimt co- 
TiTCd Catlkmir^ iliM ttp|ieariLtit!C!j Jiloins would aerve io cflntiiice me williftul either tke tiadiiioii 
or thft —Mtmvrr 0 Mtip ^tf 107p 

f Tlie bus anotlier IpgirJid to Uio apening cm this oceUAioii of tiie 

DaiumouJcli paaflj Hhieb la mitcdb^d to VTflftKu: the ^tory ie fiot wortli ijiiottog, except aa & 
carioUB a Mubainnufdiui diipositiuli m tinlarge upon FlLinlu tubk:. uot a sjlbblHof 

lUc legend k to be found m tlic Hiyi Tann^ui* See Appuiidi^t No. L 

I ** Pouf moi Je ue voudroli Bifjf tyu-e touii? £e!lo tcfre Hpnimttnfoii coflTcrtc d tsett, on 
Id di^biem U Thesactlii?, tl do ^udqu^fl aulj^payA^iimie J‘ ni dc la iJ^iue a crairv qeo cetto 
cnirerliito fwait T ouvrufOirun huii^ine perccque la monLufiie wL ifca Ini^o t^L Ire* biiutfi, Jo exoi- 
roifl plutot qttK qurlque |jmnd hembkmefitdctGrTOi comnie ces UeuR y (Hflntassexayjetflj auxoil f^t 
ouvrir qucJque cavoftio loitlertjiiiUp 00 In EdOntegnc ■<& itroit ^inloil'Cto^ dc AflxAxurt' 

Thx rpmnxk made by Ikmereoatbucfappikubk toibo upi^hboUTiBg and distficUi: 

diimig tht ittboara of Capt. llcHlgsc^ti Lu Gexwhmr, in 1817^ be nodged foitj sbock^i 

B 
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been overlooked by the on^iim) authority. We atso hiive nothing in (be 
Sanscrit leit here, respecting thi colony of Brahmins, whom Adclfazi, 
says, he iotroduceJ Into the province^ and irom which it might be iaferred 
that he then introduced the Bi-ahmaiiicat rellg'lanj an event that probably 
ocemred, as we shall see, at a subsequent period ; tho worship in Cashmir, 
being ill the mean time apparently that of the or snake Godsj* a su- 

persuiionofvery obvious occurrence, amongst the rude inhabilauls of a 
country, recently recovered from the water?, aud consequenlty abounding 
with the venomops reptiles common to -filiuy and marshy places.f 


From the period of the firAt settlement of Cas/tmir to the reign of Goher- 
»A, the first prince whose name has been recorded, the country was govern- 
j'li of 52 of ibe Caurava family^ whose reigns formal 

^p liod of J 266 yeats,| thesepriuces were not ivorihy ufrecord, says our /foi- 
u author, on account oi their disregard of the precepts of the Vedas, and 
impure and vicious lives; and he asiigna a better reason for their being 

"'*1''I"' «’<p™“'0n. 

winch wc may employ IIUc,,.r.aMlc 

iir.euliir i^notique lonja node, larent quia vate sacro. 


The blank iliB left in ibe 11,(0^, by tlio HinJu write,, i, p,r,|y (yi^j 
«r by M.lu.«.™.dan nn.hnrity, „n<l n.ny Uteref.,. h„. 

• Sm Appendixj f^o. a, 

and. Kasyapa inirTiDd (o ib^ daughferof DA«Ha , I ** = 

«f cifiljseUpeople into OasJunir. AodaJ. Kasyafa Tj^kshya, who Jed n colony 

6THid*oii of the procedin j.'*^eeMa/Dyfcf o/th« tlindi,^^c^- * Vaiswak ah A, 

dia traction liftji s ^ a , ' to ftar lm wo vet that this 

f»r bn ptneen thb k tin 20d, ecoti^y befom tl^hrUuan I 

ly thnt Cwhnar »« notnni«d «bt»nt Z period. ' “ “ 

t So aJno (be Ayin Acbeiit the author of the Wblcrkt Y' i. • *» t»- » 

Win*, fcr 
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Ruicle, to I!onl«mpl.tetlii!seritsofrooiiarch», dcrivcJ from apollietsouree. 

AccorJiuK to Bedia « ■>■», »fWr the setilomenl of the eoimlry by S«lMm, 
lie left the eoyoreignty to hu cousin, lasuu, w bo reigued over CVn/imir twen- 
ty-Bve years, and was succeeded by liis sou 

e. CUSALOKAH, who 6«ed his cepilel at Wamaiar/ and raigued mneleen 

’’Tmaucae bis son succeeded and reigned thirty years: being chadless, 

he attopt^d fof his son and uiicccssot 

4. Baudo or Pi»nu-aBA». The birlh of ibis piiiice was miraculously effect. 

ed, his mother becoiuing prej-oaut from ha thins la a tesorYoif or tau . 
death was equally niarrellous, as upon bathing Wimselfin iheaamcrese » 
he dissolved, and returned to the element whence he sprang. ie is aau o 
have had a most numerous offspring, aud to have seen in bis life lime, no 
fewer than fifteen ihoiisimd descendants : these were the Paridavas, aller- 

^Viirds so celebrated-ill Itidian History. 

We may here pause to notice tliQ concurrence of llm account, wiai that 
ivhuJi we have aireiidy extracted from Hindu authority, of the subjection 
of Cashmir to a long series of Caurava princes, as these are ui the ^^tima- 
tion of the HinJus, the offspring of a common ancestor, and vjrLuaUy e 
same with the Pdndava race. This pnsiiiou of ihe family m the north west of 
India, U referred to !,i many work,, end Ihe chief ACcue of their early cxploHa 
i, Ihe Piiujih, audits vieiiiily: oml theseIrudilions therefore aliUuugli luu 
eruban-assed by uiicerlaiuty aud fiction, seen, to sup|.ort the ulea Ihsl tins 
pat of India L, the ua.ire sea. of.be Paiidaras. Besides ,he posi- 
tire assertioas to this effeet in thehisiory of Casbimr, t find, l la in at. 
rushed ...aiiuseript essay by CoLOsaa W.LFonn, and liberally pul into niy 
hands by that eralueul scholar, be has also parlict.la.ised CWirrur us t. 
birth place of the PaWaea. upon Hindu authority, and we find tit elassteal 

authors- the realm or city of Panda, or ofll.e Paudaras. >" «-f.'""; 
on. allhougb not precisely the same posiiiou: .1 the same ..me, it is Ituc, that 

* App^DlbX, No. 3. 
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CtjRu the piog^enltor of llie Caur^a and Pantlava races is placed by the 
J*anrttntc writers in a more ceniral pari of India, and made kio^ of//ajfi- 
vSpur : the five suppositious sons of Pandn were howercr accordinjj to the 
same authorities actually bom in Llie Himalaya mouiitaios,* whither Pis- 
uu with his wife Cvsn liaJ accompanied Urn Riskis, and where (he Gods de¬ 
scended to rear posterity for the prince: there Jan be little doubt therefore, 
that cither the original Canraro family, or a rery important branch of it, 
came from the northwest and mounlaiuons pavia ojf India.f 

To return however to the scries of princes enumerated by CaDii Ad-oix ; 
we bare 

5. LADi.itnA\', son of PAXoti-KUAjf, 

6 . LEDDER'EriAN, his son. 

7 . SuxiJER-anAis in whose reign the idolatry of the Hindu worship a^.-ain 
made its appeamuce : ibe prince was slaiu in endeavouring to obstruct iU 
progress, and was succeeded by 

8. CuNBEK.KHis his son, bIu reigned Ihirly.fire jeare. 


•Tf in9!.^Tre5innnjr»TTO.i , 

«rawr«nn. aroefisjpnhit. I , 

.iifJOU, pwsigo occun, lelaUrc to ife deAcciU of ilie Pin'J'ittw, far whci, iLe hr. 

-ir f' ^ “““ ihey L' z 

Dural ' '"‘^77 ^ t^T5rcr.lTTt5 ^inffrtgr? I 

u aa. tL. J^s r«aarkahla fra« iy Uipg Hj«gnl«r, that» to «y it »It T!l] r 

part of Uw poem which details the o^rt aUoaaO. ^ 7 “ 

wary cf tho .holo wort, .ad oot io.pos.ibtj U.e ooposJ thebraf^. 
peunoa sod expaosioa of Uu. briofoorratioa, whic?^ ‘ "" 

ai **Uitioaal wplI^^^^l^ th* coiupJcjiioa of PrCSToii »„« k- ■ , 

llie thiU lie woA .,aa,.d JZZZl Tf 

oaystothe younger «idowofLu iau, btother ^ ’ ^ 

.nJim3aCTraStsrti,5»n^,i 
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[tlolatvy wasaovt the naliouai rchgion, avitl 

the king erected a temple to Sadasha, 

10, Tut<du-*.uas. 

11, 6eDDu^siiA:t, who reigned 115 years. 

12, MAHAND-aHAN. 


13. Ddbbinash»aha». 

Is ^rrrr Tin. pnn™ »na .um by bis «sl«bbou^ 

,„a®e;LTo.,ib.Ui„,orj:i. -bnsslzsd upnntbctluoncnf C«A™r.s„d 

.f -n ys«sb= «asa.ivs» o-i by bl. 

PaUdtroa relatives, who raised to the throne 

17. SunanAB-MiAS ; hia reign lasted 191 years- 

18. SHEftSf ABAHASl'KilAN. , , 

19. N.\onEso‘K[iA(r j ihia prince was a great conqtierof an cx en 

domiuion# to the kingdom of China- 
SO. ]lAaieu-x.uAit. 

^ be «e«ser«l .be proV.»es .bet bad be» 

sehjeel to tbe erowo of Caelmir. aed ..bieb extended to the ebores of 
Indian sea. 

23. lUms-KHAN ; his reign lasted 23 years* 

24. SAjn5ii.’aHAS. 

25. AnBaa-auA:*. 

26. jABBR-BHAif. 

«. Nsuo«.-Knxx. he iobedoeeJ Jh. 7 ;”:-'’”"”„...,...eigbbour- 

g8.g„xsB-K»SK,..bo»...lU.ckedand»la.ob,B*«u , 

iog chief who heeded the Ceshmirien nobles dnven i 

t\rftTuiy their tiiig. 

The six . 00 , .r 4 snx».xa« «.e=.«l.d i" dne 
vereignty. end eUo to Us fete. Then ja 

of a few hours, whence originated the prover , 

Cflsftmfri . f ( J f'* 
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mSTOTlY OF CASHMIIt. 


One CdlilroTj, oti duo fire, saw seven kings before tlie flo»!i was boiled 
a proverb, whicb tUongb not of literal, ha. been in a genera! sense, of nol 
inappropriate application, to events of eoalern bistoiT, of a more authentic 
cliaracterj than the one to ivbicli its origin is here ascribed. 

29. BAcaA-au then took possession of Cashmir, and bequeathed it to 
Ills descendants: iheir names are however unknown, and a blank interval 
precedes the snccession of Acgmano the first monarch, with whom all the 
onlhontiea are agreed to commence, what may be regarded, as Ibe dawn 
of legitimate historical record. 

The list above Inserted, although of an obviously fabulous construction, 
.till contains matter to excite curiosity, and awaken some speculation as 
10 the possibility of any part of it being true; it seems very probable tlmt 
rt originates with tradition, and is not aiiogedier unfounded, although no 
t oubt much disfigured, ami most probably misplaced: the title of Khan aU 
inched to the names, few ofwliiclr too appear to be Hindu, indicates a race 
of Tartar prmceit, and we shall have occariou to uolice the presence of 
Tartar rulers in CasAmtr, accompanied with soracthiiig like cliasms in the 
history, which Bedia ad-din's catalogue would enable us to fill, convenicnlly 
enough, if ae might conjecture from the names of several princes on the 
west of India, the invasion of Alexander was the period of Tarlar rule in 
IS trcctton,as OxrcANusmid Musicancs might easily be resolved into 
-irappellations with the designation Khan attached :* it may be restin- 
00 mue on conjecture only, however, to give a period of existence to wba“t 

marllv r '•"Portance to etymological >q gen^rul, 

me JLo ' ensJopcs, ns posdbh iJenlififtuione In Uie nhseaw „n«itar -uiJos- .t 

TnoT”,: :rL '■ 

to nmive aijudlitlon ^ ^ u' ***'^"^ classical nmJiore, are eupqtiJe of WifiJS traced 

/ro^eofJVWi *' ‘*1“ diy nnitiiif tlie IliitiJnoii, m totut, if not the AIo^J* » 

SthitMs, tW ninierdf fiads s simiJiinty bptwneit J/it*Je4WKf and 

They lie eiactlv wl 'i*."tricln ii* fund, cjid aeunlly connected iu utterance. 

tweJU*/ aro told, the Grceha found tluU diiuTs tefritories, Traifeh U Bt~ 


history op casiimik. 


Id 


*rc peihw f ‘t! 

^ ‘ . 1 „.^anna<rca wilo fuled Cflifttn**'as iore»giiers, 

poWibUitv, ihaLLheywcre Feftlpersoijagca, wiior 

L that aa l<.m.n.a«, thay «aro axltutlcd horn lUa H.nJ.. an..al>> ana 
"1 nreaarved onl, b, andafiaad ItadiUona, «ldal. Uava beta ambodiad 
iuio the Mohammadau Uisloiy of Sbeii N™*ddi« witb lililo rajar oc i 

nologyj or tniih. 

Aa tha C«l aamad toveraign of tha Hindu hlatory of C«Wr, ancaaedad 
to .ha nriucas aho had sovaruad tha co,....ry far nearly .hirtaan aeatanoju 
there should hate been little or no < h.onolosiaal 

nf hU aceetaion r the iatroductiaa of Mamrantaroa and Cal,a.. I - hoocter 
. t taam ollierwiae cltar at If not unexceptloviable, anJ Uaa 

rturirr. .-ai» 

“:f.. 

^ns'otclhS: tliero ate otUet clitonolagical points, connected ..ilh 
hiilory, tliat have received ibc notice of the Hindu bislonan. 

Tlie paa^ftge of llie origina! ia liowever bere not very dUlinct, and refers 
evidently to computations of an uncommon dravacicr. Gosnno. a. ap^ata 
front the trattsaetion. ofltin reign, «a. eottteenporary v,.thCt..sB»* att ^ 

tvho neeardittg to the generally reeeived ;re Jub 

of the Dn-dper age. Ibi. horveeer the at.thor obserTe. « tr eeone.Ieable t«.h 

the eerie,ofO.,..rda-..uer.ssora, which agrees better »,th he 

Pisces Ih. extstenee of tbe Caeaava .nd PxMara prtneesabou Ibe nt.dd e 
of the serettth .eutnry of.he CM l»g; “ “"’J 

which Is at .aria,tee with Goxeana-s ‘‘ ,he 

been occuiiicd for 1^06 years, unless some of Ibosc jeare , 

p eee^htw age: it is of very little n.ehowever to atlentpl to reeoucle th « 
Lianetes, a, the dilfereu. .tatenteuln ate all probably er,n.lly tueotrect; 

a ■ »>- _J (VoufTt/a OT die Persiiuiiifjf 

• i.N.g.-i5t.ne «ra.»».»p."r.Tir=,; 

A.6.»d wtd U.. ...M - du ™.-.„ Cj»»».r “ 7" " Ut. 

U.. iawadon of the M0...I0..0 <wi»" » doy d.lsd .hr l.«“‘ “f""" 

tUADUCFi C&OmWD iB Afflllic 1 tlcjlBrU Leii’lIOBJi 



IS 
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»iiJ itnonlroFiinparliiiicetaabsrTni. the disa^emenl Mireen this au¬ 
thor and Ibe popular belief, aa to the age of VeoBMirf'nia and Caismii, and 
the reduehou of the antiij ally iisnaHy a«igned to Uiem. which ia thus deriv¬ 
able from Haidu aulhorily : any other concluaiona, we shall he betler pre- 
pared to mahe when we have ^nc rhrough Ihe dillecent dynasties ofnriaces 
and Ihe cvenls recorded to have happened dltriug their reigns.* If we mav 

trust the Hindu historian, OosEana the first was a relation of J .._ _ 

hiugofAfasadW, to whose assistance he led an array fron. Cnshrah-, the eon! 
federates were op|rased to CnlsnSs, b the province of MaCfcrrd, and were de¬ 
feated in an engageraent upon Ifie bar.ks of be Va.un* h, that chief, and 
h.3 brother B,viAaJ«a, by whose bauds Go-nenoa was slain, whilst atlMpt- 
ing to rally his llying troops rf the prince was suecoedgd by his sou Disio- 
nan.i who iu his Irapatience to revenge bisftther s death, attached a parly of 
Ihe fricnda ofCaiisnia on their retunr from a marriage in Gmikdr on Ibo 
Ind^ lire bride was killed in the affray ; but Ihe rage of tite bridewoora 

andhu fitend5»ssiiTcsittiblo,and the followers of the prince wore defealed, 
and htrasclf slain : tho whole transaction Ireing such a, wo. probnWy of 
no tan req^at occurrence, in Ih. history of these mountainous region.,!.» 

ft liH wrfe VasoVATi pregnant, and iU able to resist the victori- 

Ti .??■ ■" »PP™e her anxiety, and 

tsiabbh her ,n the kingdonr, silencing the retno.istraneos of his friends hv 
Ills qiiotaiion from the Purana s ePT TTsiT '5^ 'wri ^ 

tioii of IIara^ if even ' ’ PA«VATf,§ And Uic binj n poj., 

«sge who hepcs for hcnlwT ‘‘''‘'“P*'"'! bf tile 

anointed k*ii!ry f’, « *»», who was iinaicdlately 

k.n„.n the rata,star of h„ father eondueling the allai,, of the stale 

• -ApiienilLi Xo. .f. 4 . 

tdn»»d„bo.s. jApporfisX..a 

•pprwa tv b« a pas, wsoaiaia,.. wet th. ^ 

Pwt'ltfcl" ZyXZl'uT 7 W 

dw TiHaldi,,, sf u,, .ja, ..L IT"' •■<H»plir. is Usoc esnn, 

B wug wiUj Wdter troiii stQttie Mjctied stream, aa tJiu GangeSi 4 c. 
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J„r!,lg h\, minority: he nns nhraea Go«.d** otter iris giena-tother: 1.™ 
lender yen., prevented him from inking an, part in the nor that contnmei 
during W. jonth, to msehctneen the Cn»ro« and Pendneo fnu>.l.e.. 

A dork period follow, the feign of thi. prince, .„d the chnrm i. tilled hy 

nnnmete.. troop o(.hirly.«.eking.,nh<,devintingiro,n tbeprecepU of.he 

were eonregnenti, immer..un the water, of ohlirion 

eeeded a monarch of .orne celebrity. Uva. the Loo or Lento, of the Mohatn 
mod.,, hiaterian., of whom tho only action recorded I. the fom.dnl.on of 
.he city ietorot a city which, according to the enl.ny.gnnt aoeonnt. at 
nil parUee, contained originally an incredible nnmber of .tone ed.lice.,4 end 
which in modern time., eontlnned to be a celehrnted and popnion. f oppa 
or village. Uva i> also ..id to have been a benefaClor of the Brahinauieal 

tribe. 

Ci'sMav 4 , B the BOO of LflTfl. a«iccee<3eil his father, whom he resembled in 

coufcmiigeodowmentaonandupon ibe Brahmaivical prieslhood.” lie 
followed ill Imblta and sovereignty by his son KHAGeNoit.^-tt of whom ilisre 
cordiid that he coiistnicled the towns Khagi and Ehtinmu^lia.Xl Suiiii!PflA,§§ 
the son of this pTJivee succeeded him, and vvasiictbely einplojcd In foiin iHj, 

- Bifta ; tlir HariigniOioii of the infliJii inmiaTcli. « P Mid, Imriaj be® 

i&i^takcn fuif liift a^ipellatiun^ 

t Accariliiig to litdia^ad-^* thtjy were all of tins 
t Perbajw tho i>iin’no or Z,LfTOrt of Fortier, ii. 5. 

\Abittfittl Lbs HU Crftt« i tlie oripnal, oiw Ciwie minun 10 Lna or , 

dctH and MditiBiMik'd .4tf« aay. that or Lohl was a jiupaltius placp la I i'rg 

Comroj, of the wert*ru divutwn uf CMAfatr. Jyee* jlefirrt, ii. 103. 

•» Tbai^nu itsatl oa oMsaitiiii ia Afjrahdra, wMch importe a portion oflaiitt,« • Tlllsgo, 
givtn U) ili*f iJroAwBiWi wiO) or witbuul a temple or dwelling. 

KhegMttder^ AbuifasL 

It Cdcapar ami G«riraAa io the time of the MtiliiMLinedaa writeit, 

II StJefltfa if. Ai)¥l/a^l* 

C 
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towns ftnd IfinlJiag temples and palaces : one city of Iiih eonsti uctiaa was 
Sttrnra situated near the Ddradu couuti'y, or at the toot of the tiiouiiUin 


According lo the Moliammedai] writers, this prince had o clanglUcr noineLl 
Cattrpau Itfiiinu of great beauty and accompltshincnls; the reputation of 
whh'h Itidticcd Bohiiuiu, the son of I^feitdiar, who aPtcrwarils governed Persia 
iimter the name of Ardinheer Dirazdest^ to auUcU and olitain the princes in 
inarrhigc. It does not appenr from what source they have denved this slorv^ 
a4 it is not found in (he Hindu records, iior in ilie h sturieul mmuiice of 
Fird/imi, unless we suppose it to iiave origuiateil in the adventures of Ganh* 
fcts/i, the grandfather of iln/imaii, who whilst, in exile in the w'cst iimrnuil 
Katf^oji, the diitighter of the Emperor of Room. r±Vfa/^i!!r/i''s Persia 56 J 
Had there been any foiiiidatioii for the tvaditloii* it mi:;ht have been of some 
chronological utility, but it is probably either ati idle invention, or it is a 
nii^representutmu of (he fables which relate to the adventures of Bt:hrarii 
Gor, who according to Firdat/st. visited JiuliUf and there married Sipanud tlie 
daughter of SuAitcn king of C^tuouj.* 

As SuftKNDttA however had no son, he was succeeded by a prince of ano' 

* Or rather of lh« whole ObcI of cuuntry fiam Cutumj ta KhitreiiaM, s^cwdiogto tho Pcraiim 
poul. TUm* ffQAr(iiif,he!»yH, twiicU an embays}- to Shane;si. who is sovervt^ of Inctia from the 

lilo kinp in hb rr(ily telh liim, tliat ihe hv ndea k iUHof mounlolns Anti Mid esi- 

fifooi Vsitwttj to IrttH in ont ilirtciion^ ond in Uie ntiior frojn Sicbb (SvUvDiiin or Taitiuy) 

to 

JiU 

cdjJ 1 Jyo U ji?) 

Tlia SnANCAi. licr« niaatipned is pmbably the .SAi'amf of Mfrrkkaitd and PerUhtK ; ibey 
have faowpvcir addcit to ht;i lositiry,, aad liavo luadp him PnaipmponiTy with AraASiAR. 'fba 
tmiott noticed ia tliv last lanaiaatMl aecoidiag to BedM-ad-ditt unhappily, and AritHMM was 
munlfTcd by the attendants of tbe princess at her mstisatioa, in TVaontmeiitoflus Pontomptu- 
oi)» na^ntion of liar falhcsr; ima he did not |i«ri3b. tic obuvrrwp ns mud by other reports, of (h« 
bite of a suakv. 
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ID 


«ho.e ^ 

lblla-«1 l.ia> „f ,1,, B™fo„„,.,anLUl,ief- 

c„m.ruclan.I aiu!n,>-Wnpla. o. j ^ , 1 ,e secon.l ofiUM'-vrii‘- 

l„i, „„„1clscsrof..ril.a'vo.»!iip«lSnA. J*. Persia,'Villi a 

flarai, lUa »-»• of Dab...... 

TV. 

„,igi„al l..w.ve,- i1 .ppap »>'.* pio... vv».-=bPP='- 

tt,aaa l.«.....< .CIS, .•«' 'l■“‘ »'• ' ' , ,.,r ,,e ,ep.i.cJ. 

SivA. ... ...cie.l t.n.pb-.f Khom in .1.0 chamelcr of I .j^ . 1 

Will, respect lotliosecoiidcli.rgc. lUcre tv belle, ouii »i.o» "i ‘ ° 

I, „rpe»r.,l..t 1W. prince .IM ..oH.iirovbcc. bu> invemed "c nr.gin.bd “ 
Z serene.i Ue i. ..b lo have fon.-bd . clC, died , d.ff . t 

place lioivevcr froiii (lie presciil eepilal, 'vbieU w “""''“'' ‘‘’ y 

taoaareli 11 In be reisn of Asoca, Wmiraas oveerm. by Ibe .«*•»'* ■ 

..... + SuRHiN, jEPfEK and Bktji;^eh. W«/- 

■^owJhDr. rn . c ^ adjoHmed. or in 

S';=r=i?.=:c,^^£3s£— 

c“.:„ V Ica".-, ...a B. 0-11 ""> 1 «“ >» <"'««“■• ‘'r'" ■r*'”'’" •" 

JZtL U.;invl.-..vd» enu... ».dn,c ealUbOa. «i. .1.. %- I-”™.- 

II HAP. AD-aa.scllsilB.'ler.l'li' HbAisI-i-Oerfsiir "«<>‘''“r.ite.C.rwil .> d!.-...' “ 

”:".Xt n™ i. dbsj, or ,L. .A..-.. di.b.» er c..A..a. s.d .h.t ..«■ -r ■« 

vidiblc in liis time. 

C 2 
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whose expii?siDii tlie kin j oLt:iinetl from Siv4 a pious and valiatil soiij as a 
reward for ihe austerities he had praeiisei], ■ 

J^LOCA, the mn and sirccessor of Asoca, was a prince of great prowess f 
he overcame the assertors of the B/iKdrf/w heresies, and quickly expelled 
tile MleMas from the country, thence nnnieJ Uijb/ta dimba: lie (Ueu 
carried his victorious arms to ford-ii regions, anti amonstt others to the 
NortJi of Persia, which he subjugated in the reign of and then pro¬ 

ceeding in an opposite dlreelioti he subdued the country of Canouj, 

The conquest of Canyacubja liy this prince, is connected with pn event 
not improunbie iti iiself, and whieh possibly marks the iiitroduclicm of the 
Brahmamcat ciecJ, in iis more perfect form, into this kingdom. Jaloca h 
«ja lo have ail»pted llieucc Ihc Jialinclioi, ofrasu.aod tho praclices which 


■ Tlw Ulb of Asoc* i, , or ro, link niocn.l. w. Ilu, pH.c Lf,™|r i. 

,t P T '' ."db «. -w p« rf.bi, 

Jbct’tZ,d» T' •“ 

Ml Iina Uto lungdoiB ikriDtr ho o-ign frpmLb Tartar neighlioare. 

i «f. ^traslwifr rrar mrt'i ftproinJ i 

;■ Tb™ d., A»CA, ibe b,.„ „f w.,fc, ^ ^ 

PT .« I maw p.89d,Iy-wD0dibigvKyibr„e.thiiMtbo 

. --v-l Id™, .,H ti, „?dcv.d™ „J li. 

ZTa V“ 7' “ ‘“"™‘ I""™' ■ f«v^» hlU. 

wSprrwTTBvihni „ 

Bcc,™v1;71 ■ "•* "-B*- 

...... -u"!* ‘ lA.B.,UOS,,ll..Wb. A.OC* 

, d... 7 ? ,' 7 ’"“' “<* .'““I «.SW.vrrf ,b. 

T-d.; pri.*""Tww„, s™ du..bw„wi„„ ™ d., 
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»t .ha, lia.a »t.blid.aJ ia lha nelshboariag .l«tnol» : ha alao ...LroJac 
into Ih. Go.arn«.eat tha forma and afttea ctorharo prevale,., and foa 
til. .mea and dn.ie, ta .he folfowfo* aeven nlhcere ef Male, .he Gher- 

meV^aeehe, .he jua.hkry, nr ehaaeelfor , 

C»d.n.«d*^«e,/fo. .nas.er of .he military , or 

ia chief; Ddte, mesa«.^-r or eml.av.ador; 

ll.elr dnliea, -ere al» deHaeJ by tide prince, »ho appeals lo hare been the 
firstofthe .ibalinnVtmss who hdrodneed ''’f 

kingdom.HeU said toharepa.tieolarly-ordnpped , ^ ' 

seqiietKC of haring had rcail lo him ti.C-Non ‘1’“^“’'“ ReoBa. This 

uL : he a.o erected temples to , . same dc, “ " ,lo.m stories 

prince -as possessed of snperi.atinal - ^ . 

nre narrated of him. nhlch ne „„rd: aUl.onglt 

prince ofageoeronsdisp^.-,^^^^^^^^ 

devoted to Siv.Va hu for ( ■ bestowotl on iJiem some e«i- 

,he follo-er. of the Banddha schism. ,^.,o 

donmentsas the liehad been addressed a, a 

dirinibes, or spmlsname ^ ^ ^ 

BodliisatiEa linnseK-t Alter » loi a 

RoybI picture houtr or pirtleii. , - .1 „ 

t Tke lOdai, .Saaef-vd ■» .^fd.rr lamlW. r» iba raol- 

nrHawtrai’51'i ^ ^rarnratarrmr^i^® 
smta .rr^anr. ' 

d,ekia».: Ihry Farv'd » *« a=.vv.*i»ld» t-al, to..l1» ^ 
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ma^e to CkfratitJcham Tirthit. wliere after wor^^Iiippinir Jt^sirrA Rudha, Ota 
prinec aoJ iiU ijiiceo were liulh lilentifietl with tlial deity,. 


Tlic sitcce^snr of Llii;; cetplimted monarch was Dauddasa, of whose descent 
various opluiuiis ivere enlej tanied : some dcdiidu^ him fr m Amjca am! ollicrs 
cqii'iideri[i^ him as sprung froiii ii tlitTerent family : he wus ailcroiti worsliip- 
perof Siva : lliU prince cutisLriicied sevcial stone hridjjes and causewaja, the 
reinaMiA ot wliich were visible in modern tlme^; and ibcrc were alao two re¬ 
markable pl:ice?i, which in the tniic of Mokammed Jziitn wt-rccoiinectcd wiili 
the Ic^cuda^y history of ibis prince: ilic one a set of small irrcgidur .■'prings, 
and the other u spot of nneven and umrshy grotind near Ui : city. 


On one occasion as D\ mod aha was proceeding to perform Ills customary 
abinttoiia iti the yUasta, he wa^ itiiporlimeil f tr food by some huii;;ry 
Brahmans ; be defer re'1 complying wil!i their ^solicitations till be had bath¬ 
ed in the river, then nl some di^fatice : to shorten the interval they proposed 
to bring the river to him. and iinmcdmtdy the water of the ritavtd bubbled 
up from diiftTent pluci s near thcnij forming the springs that are stilt to be 
seen; the king was uniiiDvedliy llii-j tiiiracle. and beirig stUl determined (o 
blithe in the genuine atreani, the Brahmans denoiiticed a curse upon lilni^ 
and Ifansformeil him into a snake, in w hich tbapebe haunts the ground near 


wrbtli4inriiIlyattbii<liatr»s<'9in1]iDtedi>ii DBiiual Matiiri* iinpE-rvurJcfl l>y wnkin^ tmth, liut 
kviun tli.™ «|ia o, umliT.tand they itn- 

ing «:!*■' A BodhisatwA t* tbereW nDthiu^ bm a Dian of psUcnce anii piety, ittiil mny tw n:- 
BuiJod a, »\„iug typi^. and rt^unidvely n. n tlt«endnnt «f UcpoHA iLongin {^m the 

Lonlofihp nniTer*: na epitli..i«rBtmim a) i,. d>« [«iasnp,.mnv l.n so inu^ijdtd Jat 

the ■nmo time it aj.pews lhat Bqdhisatw a h wnn-Uines coDdJi.ti.il Jiiemlty dei llie >.ia of Bro- 
»HA j t>i. duns In suiu, de cel ouvrnge ^na PJtou ,a on B.'iiilbi^DtoHn. tea fil^ de Boml 
dbs. iVc. dii (be polyglot CliiiiMC vocabulaty. Mines Je forlnDt toI. it. idfl, 

n^e The otmiiouatio,, be refor, u. h» not yt,i been rccoired. The (fnn, «s a generic Appelktioa 
of. living eomnion Jo nil thuddh. canuiHe, : one oft],-! JfoiiejtA«wofllmC,dm«cb. 

« n.nted liLom,elo„ ij«k..^dit (P.U«. Fr. Tran,. Oct. n. An Indian tn.cbnr of Bood- 
wUo wnn mvifed^a. Tibet, in named Potlu ,.tbo (Giorgi, SW. and nccotdinr ,o i.n* 
here oMo of Urn inones of Sommono Codoiu (Sainan. Gntam.) «^ong,l tim Sinmenc, is Ponli i^iU, 
or Ai'hptnr Po«fi. { Vie de TAeeetat,J 
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,UeC.l.ii»Und <» W —‘ ^ « 

i.Q lUc & I uiiicl in B liccounlii. 

DtufOAKi VTM succccacd hj tlirse princM »l!0 .livlaeJ tlie country, ruid 

EBveVill 1 y ft> U iitlcd cii p i I al c i ties Iiain e J lifI e r th eni sel V AH. T li eac pr i ii cess were 

called 1U-5HCJV. Ju^acAi aud CA^i.Ht.Vy+ and Ihcse uppellutions ure stroug y 
cofrobor»Li« of ut. oASCTlion of our oulhor. lUa. It.o, »or« of T«r».Ko, th. 
i» of r«rc or Torlnrcxtruolion: tlioy are ooiisiJerecl as syrolironoiia, rut 
may [lossilily be «U Uial are praservcil ofamic eorias of Tartar priiiore. w to, 
it is very likely, at varioaa pcriojr, eatabIbheJ lI.einrelvM ia C^stmir. Tho 
chief ovenl rJcoracd of their raise i. the foumlatioo of the three ecvcral ca- 
piutU natnctl after the<ne..l«aa4 but a,.other uuJ ...ora hoportaat couae- 
q.,c..ac of their Sova,cis„ty ia .aid to have been the alu.o.t aatirc chausc of 

the .,a.io,ialfaid...oJ theucarlyaxfb.rive pravalet.cc ofthe 

B»uJ<f;...,mde. a Jlad/..rei»a o, hicrarcl, nuo.c.1 Nac.a..re... Tlreptr od a 
„hich thi. took place i..a.d to have heea loOycar. beloro the 
SoremfrtJo t 'Iho piceuce ofthe Taroaare princes... CasHmir, .vo may o - 
aeree i. i.. har,no..y .rltt. Tartar .ra.l.tio,„ t accordh.S to .l.esc, “S*-- '*“ 
patriarch i. represcnied to have ...l.dueJ .hat eott .try, ...J i...roduce.l the 
relieioa of Jephcl there, ao loug hack as 2800 years before the ChnsM,. 
.era'; A Beeotl.! Seythiau irraptioo a..d eohj..gatlo,. of l,.dia, ho.der.ngon 

. I aaJvreaad fca, »..r a.Uvr. of r..*».r.U.. .lil>.«t«™do. 

aonxaa, oaorforarf u. a .dll liouaU .lake 0«.o. ....a «o. f,o» .hC.pkU.reJn 

atiU thCcaaioiioUy ^inible : ui* iioubt,iii fAuf/zf/tt. 

t llev..,«a, Ra...va, K.u.uea. dtat/oC. BroH."' *"”"‘“5 f 

Bill teruiMiiiH liifl ori|pJi^li 

. Uckcore,. -1.1 ky d„ »od„. nut... .O la d.r a.o.loM, U 

lar, o.w\ * to«a uf aoroD Mli-nt: JtuhcMipKT ami r,«,tutA<TijtKr are k i p v 
C’flPMpur, ivTO ipeon3f.lrtiil.lt vUlnges k tbe lime of SSah, 

^ App^uiliK^ Nik til 

, oeac. «.iai. oiod “•» 

il,..o.l..rna» |■.r.,.oa.=«ao.a.l,^h.^o... Xlr.OaU.™ toa.-f.n- forl.rk- • 
™„.o. Had » d .0 k,« any .....o' .cenkuas .lu J«S"0 of .1.* Ta.ta. .»d,.,o«. b„. .... or 
pa„„lljall.od«.tr.ll.d™.o"J'l‘o ."...-.ooi. .ao..s.ool.. o.oU, ..c.l.ud lor, »oka,..^ 
llZ oko..... rki...., kora, »d d,a „ao..a.a o, ..H™" Taraa/.a. ,....cc. » 

e(|ll 4 iliy UUtjJtpklLilL*li» 




msToiiY oi^ aLsmim. 

file also fo liare occurred about the middle of tl,e 7ih century 

before Christ:* .leither of these dates .vill correspond precisely with that 

of the reig^us above described, but they are ail perhaps eriualJy of little i a- 

fue, aad ouly corroborate the general fact, that at some remote period the 

Tartars or Scythlaus did govern Cu^kmir, and render it probable, that i&ep 

rst gave Ibe sanction of uulboiily to their natioual religion, or that of Bod- 
DiiA, III India- 


Tl.e Tar.„ prince ^ 

ofj H.ihIu appcltahou. .„d > fallowEr of il,e orllmdoi fain. ^ 

Tatz; c: “ 

abolilio.. ofovory mraT-r"*' the 

11 . 0 K espodall, posihod J ™». i“ »l>iol, 

loo,ion o' II.:iTdtZl? - 

ed bio prajen, („ MAandwinna, Nf7™- fromCifu,,., address- 

<ry,und obtained ft„,n ,.i.„ . .er.„i,,aU„7nf !:T of the conn- 

w« pbigue of CosWr, Ibe sereri::'of 

of tbe JJoHdddos. “Hons^ mid tbe predoniinance 

The reign of Am.,MAas„ doses Ibe lind series of .. 

-roapo,f„di.„bieblbe.,.,bo..ortbe«.,dro,ovZ 

rwV","" "“O'•““•Sri die o.k, . 
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cImoii Ibaii LeForc, and specifies tlie term of cadi prince's reigir: il is evi¬ 
dent howevei' that llic reigns of the earliest Bovercigiis are much too pro< 
traded, and they must he considerably reduced to be broitgliL wliliin Iho 
Jimits of prubability ; the object of the author is evidently tg reconcile the 
detulb with the groTS amount of years, which he has staled to extend, from 
the first pritico of the new BerieSj the tub'd Gonekda, to 1070 of and 
wliicb be has made 9330: how far this postuUite U correct we are not yet 
prepared to determine ; and must refer its clisctisalon to the close of the 
history, when we shall have the whole subject before us; in the mean time 
the chronology of our author may be admitted, and the dates of the l arioug 
reigns assigned to them on the principles of his computation ; commeiicing 
accordingly with the year before Christ 1169 conespondiug with 2330 yeari 

before Saca 1070 or A. Tl- 1143- 

CnvennA* the third, succeeded Amimiin u, and prosecuted the reform 
vliich that priuce had commenced ; the ancient rilital agreeably lo llte Mta 
precepts, wa^ re^^torerl, and the worship of tiie Nagas uud the otferitig of sa- 
crificeB re-esinblislieJ : by acts of this descripiioii, the fame of monarchs is 


perpetuated, and this prince gave 


ihc same to tiis fiimily, as IUchava 


(lirtuBcd upon the race of Racuo. Hu reigned 35 ycara. 

? 

' GovEtiDA was succeedcil by several princes of whom we have only record- 
ed the dry list of names, mid the duraiiou of their reigns. These were 

VibhibbaiJa, who reigned 53 years; Indrajita, 35 years and G mouths; 
RavaSa, 30 years; ViimfsiiASA2d, 35 years and G mouths ; 

, Making an aggregate of 154 years. OfRAvAfiA, it h said, that he exlend- 
il cd tliewo'rshipofSivA as ttieLmoA ratc^ara,and ofthesecond VmnfsBANA 
.. that he was both a Patron and Cultivator of the art of Music; the Mohani- 

■ Aceordini; to Sntiit-ad-dm he wan mU Iwm hat clevmtcJ to the thrane: Iww, ih not “p"’ 
tionMl; ih« 1 IIUIIO aailiorily nmte* him labdue, by menns of lib gtumX div whulo 

of fimdusiftO bs fftf as ihe 
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metlan m'Uers itay, (Ual iu Uieir Jays l^irdneks ascnbcJ to tbls prince were 
current in Cashmir* 

NARfcf llie Eon of VinatisuAsA ancceeJed his father j this prince hc;;nn his 
rel-jii virtnouhly, but one of his wives having; beeiisednceil from her fiilelity 
l>y a Uaudillia ascetiCji the committed a Ihonsattd Vifidrs ^o ttie flainca^ 
and {fa VC the lands all ached to them to the Brahmam ibe only measure, 
wliich seetns lo aittliorise the account of AaoLVAzL, that in this reigTt the 
Brahmans got the belter of the followers of Buddfta, and burnt down their 
temples: in fuel, however tills prince seems to have been os httle dispiX'^eJ 
to regard one sect as the other with com[)1accncy, auil finally fell a victim, 
it is Said, to the resentment of one of I he orthodoji. pric'rtliood. 


The legend whichititrodueeslhiscalndropheisnot wllhont poetical merit, 
allhoiJgli too purely poetical to be lioie trausenbed at leiigtiK A Brubmari 
had become I he sou-iti-law of Susravas, the Ndga, whose pabtco was in a 
lake. Hear the borders of the P'Uastdf and in a city foittuii'd by Nau,! near 
that river* The wife of ihe Brabiimu, Chandrubdhd, residing (here with her 
husband, attracted the illicit aflbcLioii of the King, and having resisted all 
bis solid la] ions, obliged him at length to attempt to carry her oflTiy force; 
the attempt failed ; the Brahman invoked the aid of his ftillier-in'luw, who 
rising froio the lake in wrath, excited a violent storm, which destroyed (lie 
guilty monarch ami Lis people. The sister of the snake God aided him 
ill his attack upon the city with a shower of targe stones brought from the 
Bamanjfa moiiutuin, the cavities whence they were taken are still, taya our 
author, to be aeeti. The NdgSf a little asliamecl of his cruelly, deserted 
the Country, taking with lihir his aon-in-taw and liis daughter ; the waters of 
the lake he formerly inlmbilcd, lie changeil to the whitciiefs of milk, as tnuy 
be seen at the Amar£mara tfalra ; this lake is sometiniCA called JamalrUar : 

* rfin tcre MOiln?r wijfl wbm a mugiciELii uiiJ tjraDij SkDil 

therefore pat Uj doaih hy Iiib bfoilier CatHi Sink, 

t rkteB Booz by ihe MotL&fflutcdtiu writeTfl* 
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Ihe H(ory \s rccaUctl to llie niinda of men, when they visH Upftchacra Dhdra* 
We may oiiser^e hovever iliat llie dtslruction of the city, ainl deutb of llna 
jirc flscnljed by BtilM'Od'iiitt ton popular tumult, excited by tbecou' 
duct vUicL \a liere slaied lo have produced the catastroplie. 

Ncaa was succeeded by hh son Sidpha, who had escaped the late cala¬ 
mity by having been sent with his nurse to Vifitymshiitrit some lime before. 
He collected the dispersed and frighteoed people, uiid restored prosperity to 
the kingdom : he rei^ued sixty years. 


We have again a barren series of successive priuce?* 
reigns alope are recorded 

tJtp^Mcsha, who reigned _ i - 
Hiruoyacsbu, 

Iliranyacula, - - - - 

Vamacula, - - * 


whose names and 


I'taT-f. litmtht, 

3Q G 
37 7 

60 0 
GO 0 


The last of these was succeeded by Ids son MiiiittACoi.A,f a prince ofvio- 

• rftn«Jrr n«r M^ibrah. s^^niing to die author of tk.s D.1 

tbere turo ode (if Um «ddka ^nd tbe oU.« of bk soa-mdiiw, oil die tK^der. 

or'z)(./cAdn«m. and thoir uTiii^d ivatisr rmi» u. Zaifcr. AHlfaxt of > nrulet widi 

bed of i*hiie cUy id Um «t«oUDU (Ayin Acbpti> n* llW). Tbc otigin ofrbi, ond sini.lo, fa « 
k obvioa, : ibey .n^ invented lomccouat for ibc various. ,,hfODn.el.ft. o^jM^cinlly with reg.rU 
to Inke. mill dpiings. wiUi rrliieli C^uhH,ir m pb ntifwlly mbour.d.. ban A long list of e 

4i«i4*rir GkeraAvt thia dHtriet. wid i» far ffoin liaviog estie.isted thn anbjoci, if we m^y d«(Wd 
upon olber audioritien. W e Itnnw leea of fiuAwir from Euiopiim edH'^Tf ‘I*"" 
atbnr district in ilie East ; it woidd no doubt uiniily rswatd more luLtiuluiiiYaatipiaoii. 


H. t\ 

TO^arSlIi. 


f munefl are ■tratigol^ tfajifiform^ii in the Jjfia tu 

AduibtiluU^ba 

IlfmyBe 

Hi-reiikul. 

and 

MirkhuL 

I'he first prince eppeats lo he intended by tho name of PcsCBCAUt&suA, which ** 

.amc lUing. *il.a lotu.-eyid,' who is meatioued ia the aa il« Caahmir 

who was oae of the prince* copfedidratBd agaiiut Ciuntdraifiipia *n ^fiiniirniNiffiM. I bB UMoii o 
|be aerwt Iliaa> Y acsUA is the b«o of a maiveUon* story m Utc FnAoi w c ea 
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lent Duel cruel propensUie?; the kitj^doin upon Ins ftcccsslon was crowded 
with Mk'ch’has, ulihou^li wliellier us ulUichcd lo the king, or as eneirttes, 
docs tint appear. The violent disposition of this monarch led liiin to an 
allacknpou Lama, Tlie cloth of £r»/to2ri was stamped with a golden foot as 
the seal of its prince \ the wife of Mii[]a/VC[Ji.A wearing a jacket of Smhald 
cloth, (he impression of the seal came off upon her bosom, and llie king 
happening to observe it, was filled with unappeasable indignation, at the 
idea of the foot of a stranger being impreised upon the bosom of his wife. 
To revenge the fancied insult, he led bis army to Lamd, deposed the king, 
and placed iiaolher on the throne, stlpnlating that the Sinhaltt cloths called 
Ytmushadeva slioald in future bear his own seal, a golden sun. On his way 
back to Cashmir, he siilnlued the sovereigns of Chofa, Carndta, jMa, and 
other nionarcbs of the Dcciskm, Arrived in Caskmir^ he founded the teinjile 
oi-MikireiKaTu in the capiiat/and built (he city Mikirapur in the district 
of//o/orff, in which the Gaud liar* Brahmans, a low race, ami therefore the 
more higljly esteeineiV by this itil^pniotis moiiarcli,were permitted to seize 
upon the endowments pf the inorc respectable orders of the priesihood. Ac* 
cording ioMahummed Azim, he also constructed in the piirguiiatj ofOWcj- 
the amndracul canal, which existed in that writer's time, " 


Tv,0 fe„cio„, disposition ai^ recorJoJ I,, 

Ite ongtaal attlborily and have l.»,i. beet, .raitacribod „i,b aa.tta aitara- 

rrrr r 

-.^™da,i,a.a,,dt~ 

dying animal were music to the caif, qPi1.„ • . 

wi.Ubaa„„.d..i,a.baa,da.d.OO::':^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.aaaaia, b,ja,,, ei. iaiia, pa« ;f aurcS;:::*:™;*; 

hh S Olnclu of- ' r * 

" "''I-'"" “ 

• -n. .W.WS1*,, ^ ■■ “ »f .1. 

tictd k jljipendii, A'o, yi. * couutiy as of aa iof^rjar uibj, as k no. 
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of Sanscrit origin: besides wliicli, fhat author is a lit lie at variance with him¬ 
self, as he had previously separated the two words, and told ua that they 
were different porlions of the Bember road, through both of which an army 
might pass. The oilier anecdote has been supposed to account for the 
title by which this prince was known of Tyitolika, the slayer of three iniU 
lions; amongst the ruins of A’ampnr, destroyed as we have seen in the 
reign of NstiA by the Sosravas some Khasa irihes had taken vip their 

abode: to drive them from the prohibited residetice, a large stone fell into 
the bed of the C/iawfi ccufa river, and complclcty obstructed the cuvrent: the 
prince was Instrneted in a dream that its removal eoiild only be cfTcctcd by 
a female of uusullied virtue, and he accordingly commanded women of res¬ 
pectable birth and station, to perform the task: their clTorls were unavailing: 
women of the first families and supposed Irreproachable conduct, allempt- 
ed in vain to remove ihcsione, and its remova! was at last efteclcd by a fe¬ 
male of a low clais, the wife of a poller; the king incensed by this divine 
proof of the corrupt lives of Ihe female part of his subjects, ordered them lo 
he put to dealh. logetlier w ith their husbands, children, and brothers, as im¬ 
plicated in their disgrace * The blood shed by Ihe commands of Ihis sangui¬ 
nary sovereign, wasevpiatod by his death; sulleiiiigunder a painful disease 
and awakened to some sense of hia past cruelty, he determined to put a vo- 
1 uniary term to hisexi:)tence and end his days upon ihe funeral pile. lie found 
it impossible, how ever, to meet with persons qualified lu cenduct the ccie- 
monies ofhis crcmalioii, as his kingdom was crowded with ihe impure tribes 
of Bhotcas nnd Mitch’ has. Ilevokiug therefore his grants to the 

CantlhdTo. Brahniaiis, he invited those aiArkadiia, on whom he bestowed a 
ihonsaiid A^raharas iii Vya^tsjstara. The pile was coiiBlructed of military 
w eapons, and the king having sealed lilinselt oii the summit, the fire was 
applied, and quickly pul a period to his suflciing* Jt^^d his criLues. Thcdii- 

ratiou of his reign is said to have been 70 years. 

■ Tlie point of thb -itory b tlie same as of that rclftted of PHEIlo^f by HF.llonoTCJ, iL 
111. and Ancient Univerxnl i- 

f R. -vip-inp tllc moimtiiiiifias range uortli west of Va$hmir^ ftshl tlie 

lesidence the Durd$* 
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Vaca* the son of ^IininA Cul.a siiceoptlea his fiiiher; he founded the city 
havatiotiia ca ihe Imiika ol iacavnli river: he was previiiled upon to a 

yogtswftH at A rile, which pnabTt'il her 1o Iraverse rlio air at a ?pijt where 
the impression of her knees is slill visible on a rock,-|- He was accompanied 
by a hundred of his deaceiidants, and ihe ie-eiid of SatavapAt^sa and the 
Malrichticra stone is eHU cemineitiontlcd at Khira Matla or A7ir>ii Col(e<re* 
Vaca reigned 63 years and 13 days. The names and reigns of his inime^ 
diale successors ar e aU that has been recoided of them: 


Cstim\A>’iJA, ruled 

VaSUSAKDA;,.. 

Bara,.. ..... 

Acsha,^ .. 


30 years, 

5S years and 2 rnoiiths, 
60 years, 

CO yeaiB, 


A Cama Sastra is ascribed to the second of Ihese princes, Acsha was bitc- 
ceeded by his sent GopinrrvA.§ a prince of eminent piety, whose virtue 
brought back the Satjfa or golden age: he enforced a strict observance of 
the ritual and distiuciiniM of cast, removed tliosc Briihitians who had adopt* 
ed impure practices from theii- endowments, and invited others from distant 
countries to replace them, an I flimlly he forba 1 the killing el any atilmnl ex¬ 
cept lor the purpose of sacriiiee. According to ihe Moliammeiinu iiiithorities, 
he built a temple. Of the mound ncartliecapiial of Cashmir, culled Ihe Tdkht 
Sutiman.-^ it wasdcslrnye I with olher places of ilindu wnpsliip by Secan- 
dcr.H oue of ihe first Moliariimedan kings of Cmkmr. mid who, on account 
of the bigoted a.^iduity with which ho demolished the veslige? of Hindu 
aiiperaliliou, is eonstaiitly alluded lo by ihe title But Sficken, the idol breuker, 


• Ajria Aclreri^ 

t At Meftn nr jferen sumnding to XABAKAN CpL, whn Ait4> lliat sLo tilled tbn king : l[,A 
Kubeeijiifhnl nllaaiait b not furtliur explained ky Calhai/a Pundit, 

i Ktunvnd. Vitiitaad. JVlir. AJ, Aj/tA Achri, j KnjTxrit.—/iii/. 

n noii«n a tmdiiuin iLii the tomb ja ibii building Bnid to ^n.lirino tl« 

rmmina of a cliHirtmi apo«il«, 

I Thia is from tl/Jfutldtn, bui Nahatan Cul BAacrta that it waa still stAndiog in 1ii« ttme. 
onter oes not nottco amy num or buildiogi oq ibis spai, but we have topnttoa ninde of Lhcni 
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GopAOiTirA, after A rci,?n of 60 years, was succeeded by tiis sou GoaERSA,*. 
of whom it 19 merely stated that he erected a temple to GoEER;s^vrAnA.f 

NA«ENDH4Dm A4 sou,s«epeeded him, after a reljjn of 5T years; Ae rein¬ 
ed 31 year^ and a few mouths, and left tlje crown to his sou VuiiuisiifiifiiAl 
surnmned the blind, from the smaUuess of his eyes. 

The eommeocemcnl of this m onarch's Teifjii was infl ucnced by the same 
attention to virtue and propriety, as iiad governed ttie conduct of his pious 
predecessors. As fortune had however decreed that he should be the last 
of his dynasty, he grndnnUy ceased to regard the lessons of prudence and 
picly, and uddieled himself to sensual pleasures and disgraceful society; he 
Was constantly iiiehrtaied vvllhvwiie ; his couipuuioiis were Uarlols and htif* 
fooiis, and he treated wiili levity and scorn the admonition of his coiiii- 
zellors : the adiniiiistjaiion of aft'airs was neglected t the chief nobles defi¬ 
ed the royal authorily, and foreign princes encroached upon the confines of 
the kingdom. To prevenl the rniu of the stale, and to revenge upon (he 
prince the insulls they had received or prevent those wUlcli they anticipated, 
the ministers appioached the [lulaec with a numeious and well appointed 
force : us rcsisUiuce was Uopeleas, the king precipitiitely fled from SrinagffJ*, 
and secretetl himself in the woods and mouiitains with Jiis HO:ncn and a few 
followers, dooincd now to exchange liixniry for privation, the downy couch 
for the sharp rock, and the humiony of minstrela for the wild dar'Uing of cus- 
cades,or the wilder horus of the iiiounlainecrs: he at last found a refuge in 

by Branier. a 1 apposite do ceUo latmtagno il e» I«u>rit ahe aiissi avec uno petite rtiOBtiuAa 
svoe uDjHTdin ei un tres anciea battunjut ijui iniwi|U* avoir et4 ua tvoipk d' IdoJee, 
r «ppe1ie Toe* I'Sbwfcwaii, Le tioue dt Sgulemail ii. 374. 

• KorreD.'—dy, Att 

t The lofd of GorERNA, bring b fact a tts&A, as wlicnevcr that emblem of 9 iVA ii set 
up, it receires the nppeUatioD of lawAa.t conipoiiiHliMl with aonie word etpresaiec of ibediTioo 
•ttiibiite*. 03 ViswiAwara, tbe Lord «f o!!i 'jf the locality of ila Bile,fts Geayivuara. r.''— 
wsra, &c. or of ilie person tij wlioiu ilv* erectedi a-^ in tlie texl, 

J Aancadreimt.—'.ty. Ac. i Jttedinhicr, lirid. 
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the couriH of some compasslotiate princes, whcrc^ accoriling to gcnenii be- 
lief be dieil in exile ; ticcovdiiigto olLer accounts, he eu^ajj^cd iu unsuccess- 
fill attempts to recover ills kingdom, iit one of which he was taken prisoner 
by the nobles atiil thrown into captivity, from which he W{a released only 
by his death. The term of his reign was 48 years. 

IBS w’ia The successor of Yuantsirriiiu was PratApXditva,* wlto was invited from 
nnolbcr country ; ho «'as a kinsman of the king Vicrawaditya ; a diSereitt 
monarch, sajs our author, from the Saedri Vicramddil^a, although some¬ 
times idcntilled erroneously with that prince S’f he was a virtuous looiiarch 
and enjoyed a prosperous reign of 33 years, leaving his crown to his aon, 

Jalaocas, J a bo also reigned 32 years, atnl was succeeded by bis son. 


TiJsjfNA,5 who with Lis queen Vacpc^hta, erected the tempTe of 
WARA, and founded the cily f Iftravasanticd, in a district watered by the Sc- 
tahradd, and Payovukft like I lie bow of Jmlra, and its string.? In their time 
existed CuANDACA a poriio i of Dwaipavana, whose Nat^a is well knowq. 


In the reign of this prince an unseasonable fall of a now iu the month 
Bk^dra destroyed the crops, and caused a famine, in whlcb great numiK-rs 
of people perislied : sneli was the general distress, that all the tics of so¬ 
ciety were dissolved, and all the duties of life disregarded: modesty and 
pride, family honor,and pubUcrespect were all forgotten- the love of pa¬ 
rent nnd cliilJ, oi btialinud and wife, no longer prevailed: every iudiridnal 
nought atone for self-prcseiTation, and although reduced to bone, and ten¬ 
dons, the famished skeleton, fought with fury for (he carcase, i f (he dead, 

* Ptrtauhdnt.^A^. Ac. 

u ^ was n latvd ta rierantiditvc. ihi: «(» 

brnied pnnee of AIo]w»: wn fttinJ] hair# occaairm t« -i - i * - .. . 

I JsjrW-Jy. Ac. to ib.a mc« fujjy, 

} .4^, Ac. 

““ >» -l" » .luch -» ««. i. 
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The Vins exerted liimeelflo relieve iHe distresses of hi9 subjects, aod ex¬ 
hausted his own treasures, as well ns those of bis ministers, in proenring 
st)p{)ljes of grain; the jewels of his court and queen wore appropriated lo 
the same purpose, but tlie famine Btill continuing, the mouarch, deapairing 
of relieving his afflicted people, and unable to witness ibeir sufferings,deter 
mined to put a period lo IiIb existence by coiumitting bis bod> to theffaiues, 
from this purpose be was dissuaded by his queen, and once more ad dreeing 
their earnest stipplicallons to the gods, they obtained by their diTioe iutci- 
positioD, a miraetdous shower of pigeons, who fell dead in the si recta of the 
capital every day for a conHidcrable period, and furnished the itihabitanls 
with food until ihe prod nets of the earth once more supplied them with 
BiibsUtence. This prince died after a reign of 36 years: his wife accompa¬ 
nied him on the funeral pile at a place thence called Vaepuahtatavt, and to 
which it was cuilomary.in our author'a tiine, for persons to bring the dead 
bodies of those husbands to be bunil, whose wive* had the virtue to emu- 
late the example of ihi» pious princess. 

As the pure piety of Ibis couple did not penult Ibeir having posterily. a 
prince of another family aacetidcd the llirone; be was naiued Vijaya,* and 
built the temple of nja^es^nTa in the capital. He reigned 8 years, aud 

sueceeJed by bis son 

jAr£»ntiA,t who was distiuguIsHed by the length of his arms, bis bands 
touebing bis knees: this prince was fortouate at firsl in a minister of great 
integrity anti talent,named Saudhimati, but influenced by the advice of tln^se 
who envied the miBistcr*s s iperiority, the king conceived mi avcision for 
him, aud dismissed him front lus etnplot'mculs J the poverty lo which he 
At a# thus reduced sei’ved only to heighten his reputation: lie devoted all his 
tliouglits lo religion, but a report, of heavenly origin, soon prevailed, ihal he 
was yet destined to wear a crown: when the report reached llic king, his fears 
wore exciioil, and s dsing Ihe pcrs^ui of SaNuniWATi be throw liim into pri¬ 
son, and kept him several years in d confinement; at ihe cxjuiotioii of 
that term, the king, feeling his end approach, wasdcUrmincd before bis dcaili 
* jy^ccry—AVuliasl. t CftiliMtef,— 
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to fritstcato llie decrees of fate, and to can*)' >viih lurn into a future stale the 
jipirit of bis obnoxious minister: accord in g’ly, on the saiiie night on wiitcli tbo 
momircli's bodjr wui burntj the execmioDcis pnl Sani>uj«jiti to death upon 
a stake.* Jayenoua reigned 37 jears. 

When the Gant of Sinuhihati, lieard of his death, Jie repaired to the 
place ot eicciiiioji, to recover I lie body, and secure for U funeral rites- 
On taking the body from the stake, and fasten mg the feet and bead tagclher, 
Jii order to remove the corpse more commodiously, lie wia 6triick\y an 
nisenption on the forehead, which his knowledge enabled Jiini to decTpher; 
il was to dm effect, “a life of poverty, t-n years'impri onment, death on 
a slake, and accession to a throneprciliclioits of which three had come to 
pas?, and the fourth was yet to befulfillcd, Por the acconif lishmeutortlic splen¬ 
did part of our hero's fate, tlie Bre/iffion pcrrornied those rites which com¬ 
pel the attendance of the ininistecs ofSha, the rogoifs; who accordingly 
appeared, and restored auimatJon to the litelcis body of SaxoniitATi, whom 
they endowed with singular beaufy and supernaltirat power?, and hailed os 
future king by the titleof Aavi Rij^.fTlie news of this miraculous restora¬ 
tion spread through the kingdom, and all classes of people, impelled by re¬ 
sistless destiny, hastened to salute him as kingj they led him in triumph io 
the capital, and he commenced his pious reigti. 

t 

WIioevCT miglil liavo been Uie pcisoa, tliiu made II,e subject of mira¬ 
culous ,ra.liiio„. il a,.pears from our author’s accouul. a.,pi»rl«l by him 
by reference Io local corroboration, that he was u„ aclivc promoter of the 

won, up 0 >r*nsibcii»go, wilhthe usual accompauimciil, of ihc Tridcot 

...a Iho Bull. Ma„, icmpio, of this dosciptioo, coulinucd al a long »„bso. 
lucul per.od. to be ascibed to this rcigo, and particularly ouo eallcd Sb- 

* TO«rf,r«*iri fiy, tiftmtii, TOTTO IW^BU 

Bui itifl pwiHilMppflt of impmling tiiiB rIwavs ftrcviiiled tu ih i r 

Java it.fi R,.™nw rmrs.^ea 4. ' ! accMiiUs of jt in Cevlun, 

ava, ti,e B„rmar, Empire, we oamereun ud wittientjc 

t Adraj,— 
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fiasralingam, from EU contaitiitiff a thousand I-iwjfaa# cousUucted of stone* 
the remains of which were visihle in llie time oI'Caluasa PAiorr. 

After reigning47 years, Arva* the pious monarch* whose court was like the 
palace o( Mah^siuara, where (he articles of fashionable dress were ashes of 
burnt cowdung, rosaries of the EteasarpuSf and malted locks ot hair* and the 
favorites and companlotis of ilie prince were mendicants and ascetics, grew 
weary of the cares ofstaie* and delerioined to retire into the seclusion* better 
suited to his apparently fanatical propensities : having found that a de¬ 
scendant of riid/« 5 /ri*Air still lived* he recommended the youth as his suc¬ 
cessor, uud dclivcriug the government into the hands of the nobles, he di¬ 
vested Uuuself of his royal omanrenls. Bud with no other garment than the 
Diioti, bare-footed, and wiihoiU his turban, carrying wUh him the Archa- 
liiiga* and observing a strict sileuce* he came out from the city, followed 
by itn itnmeusc concourse of people: at the end of aboui two miles* he sat 
-down under a tree* and addressed his followers, whom he prevailed upon to 
‘difipeiai*:lie then resumed his route to Uie T/rf7w of NAKofsA orNAwmesuB- 
‘TRA where he ended his days in ascetic mortilication* and the assiduous wor- 
ship of 'he god whom the three worlds obey, 

MlfinAVAHANA*! who was invited to succeed to the throne of his ancealors* 

was the third indcweilt fromYuonisu'f’fliu, being his great grandson; his father 

had found an asylum at the court of GorioiTVA, king of Gandhtir, whose as¬ 
sistance had restored bitn to some degree of opulence and consequence: his 
son MiGHAviitAjrv was thence enabled to present himself amongst the can¬ 
didates for the hand of the princess of Pragj^otl^k or Asam, and to obtain her 
election4 Wilh his wife, and a suitable dower, he had rejoined his father, 

• Tl»ibt ffsclusivcworsbipef ftpptoprittte emliJem of d»l dpily, 

inils iOO?t ubiW'*® iaeloBed io » ditninulive silver ot copper shrmo lomple, w anvpBfld- 

ed from ibe neck of every voujy os a sort of pcisond jind.— IVUh'* J/y*iww, »• SOI. Tliti pri>- 
babTy (be Ardlo/wy®* of orlgitial, orcAif lUEtminp ■wnrship. Tbc iiitiodacdnitm ibi* sect into 
tbe J>cr*Af'ji ia lh» oleveulh eentuiy must tinve Iwen loiif sobsecjiicnt to its eBtnbbsfainoot Lii (ba 
iiorlfa of Ljiiis, by any calcuhtira tbat may Iw aaoptod. 

t — AbulfasL 

J AtfioidiDg to the lady wss ibe princess of Khota^ 

a 3 
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When ilie Nobles of Ciishmir sent a depiilalion to aoUcU amt accompany \m 

return to ihut kingdom, to which he iiomediaiely hodteaed, and of wliiuh he 
assumed the sovereignty. 


MtenAVO ttawa, altlmn^h it worshipper of the orlhoJox divinities, was in* 
dined to adopt the Bauddka doetriiie: he encouraged liie professors of that 
heresy to settle in his domiiiiotts, and porticuJarly prohibited the deslratj- 
Uon of animal life, granting from the public revenue a maintenance to such 
individuals as followed the buabicss ofhuiUere or butchery wbom his enact- 
ments deprived of their accustomed means of support. 

Allhough Ihiia careful of brute existence, beaeeimto have been less mtu- 
pnloos about human life j beiug u warlike and victorious sovereign aud 
^.rgag.ng in remote and hostile expedili ons ho is said to have led bis ur- 
n>i«to tbe sea shore, and by the aid of Forney who opened a dry path 
through the waters for his anny. to have crosied over to Lamca'or Ceylon 
where be ascended, with his troops, the Gem-^nshri»^g peak of the monn-* 
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CDJkTAfiAifA tlien r&tiu'ned to Cashmir, where the memory of his transmarine 
e:«pedilioii, says our Sanscrit gniJe^ is still preserved on the banners, which 
on |»articiilar occasions, are carried before llie kinj^e of CosUtnir. 

The son of ihe last prince, SnigatAsisA,* also called PniVAiiAsIsA.siiccecd- 
ed his fptbert the Hitldu record only commemorates his fouiidinj a temple 
of PnAVAA^A; but Bedia-ad'din makes considerabtc additions to bis history: 
accordin'^ to him, tLi-* prince e^^tablished his mother on the vacaat tliroue of 
Khota, and oirtcuded Itisown authority to Kkaiai^Chin and Mackhi. Ho reign¬ 
ed 30 years, and left, his kingdom to his two sons HinAsvAt and Toaamasa ; 
the former holding the superior staiioii of the Sdmnijya, and the latter that 
ef Oie lawror^^Q, or being respectively Emperor and Ciesar, a division of 
power of considerable antiqnity amougsl tbe Hindus, and one which, with 
them, us well as with Ihe Latin, Greek, or German princes, was orten a 
source of public coatention: it proved to be so in the instance before us: the 
latter having proceeded lo strike coins^ in bis own name, the elder brother 
took offence at the measure, and deposed the VauarAj^, and kept him tii close 
coufiuemeiil- The wife of Tobamasa, who was pregnant at the lime, effectej 
her escape, and found shelter and privacy in a potter’s cottage, where she 
woB delivered of a non: the boy was brought up by the potter as his own, 
but his high blrlh betrayed itself, and he was a prince in all Ills sports and 
aoiongsi his play-fellows; his juvenile iuiparimisuess having caitghl the a*- 
teuiioii of J*yfo(DBA, hU niatumal uucle, then searching for Ills sister, led lo 

* t lltren.— IMfL 

I DhmJti : tlnii word b Snnicnlp ud alllioa^b gGocrally siiBiTyiiif a oerbilii wolgllt of 
4 I 90 nucfttui 01 iftboTfl, s gutdeOLU of lUo of 1^1 rcUb n# aboot 4Al grami. Tlie 

J}intir miul hm.TB beeo conunon io Persilk a4ii Syria at the liiwu of tko Aroibic ioTmiatii tn lb? 
Arabs lu wbtim on uri^iiraJ coioagt:-, wu tli^o u{ik4]o\ta+ adcipi^ boili Jlaod di^ or 

na. Ac(!oriiiiig to tbe Dmar on? iwMCdf, juiiiia ^quaL U> \ tmi ^7ili uC a 

vrliicti tn cigb» fsom 10 toi * yiueaisj or,at 7i v tim fivmi * proportion of ^4 bikI 

■ilver^ as 1 to 10. AcrcoifilMii tu /ImiAra die l^imar vrah^ wurtii Rupei^i^ wkinli oisi abokjt 

ibe proportion. Tloiita k an 4iviiioat dyinolo^ical BiEuity bntwneBlhiit jDcad#- ufllb? ilwliis 
and the Dtmariiti of the JUiinnnB : die Inttorj thoaKh originoJIy a lilfer nnia^ wiii» #kn of and 

ibe mithor of'tbo iiimiod Adrinji'a, htaLQ^jtlmtZ^itBrrVp both gold tuidiUvrr; wnrcauiotigEt 

tbe ardeloi tiported from Lurope and earned to orBAixmch; Siuucrif| i>wir^iiiay- 

llinrnfare dvrilfcd [rom di€ Bomau cnlii^ 
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their discovery, and that nobleman privaldv Look hn, i ■ * 

=^00. In the menu Miue Tora^X^i died iJc- ter and her 

princess, to divert her ffrief ^vent ” ‘**® 

•se .0 .h. , S::;: r° 7 : -■’««"- 

rearaanJiwomonUis, I!o left no |,„s'erilv ‘"f “ ■''■S" »f thirty 

zrs.- —■ - “:; 

?rr - 

P-.r o„d iofloonce ,h.o..glou. India • 1^7 ' „ '‘“ 

MWoit.,, to lahoii. ho «„S ,„„o|, attanboii ■ T”* ' 

sitiiatioti of theCashmir iliro i i * - “PO” hearing of the vacant 

lo a suceeasor, he sent the ^ •'ulocisxm of the nobles with reganl 

«ooraroe,,Ji,,gJd,uloi|,ob-e|llir,rt'hay''''"' 7'l “ ®'“'" 

.ion, oraooye.i,„, ohoa. 

and eroffitod JUTMooml as tiieil ki,,;;. ' '■"“Wa to fosiil. 

The reign of the Brahmau was of Jimfted flitmi* t , 

r-«ra. p,.o,ooto.oapo.d hi. to tho diaaffootioa 

—-ui.: zr:::'; zr;-"?.' ‘ “'™“ '■ 

" .l,h„„.| ’' '‘•■“"‘■“'"'J 

«1 lo I .h,ll 

liie namp HrasH i a™ i imji £>•„(,j p, , 

fiKRSHA appears tg ItparaoiaPaffiiiiir la »■ i . . ® ^ 

m. I,. „ "Z„7“ 'f " '=>tc-of.,„ 

*7"'' '»•'• iJ>«. pailil. for d,. p„,„, „ "T' b, p|„,j. 

-hbo .rrZiiztrr:''''’”"''' 
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and to Ibe oiins of the lawful heir PRi7AR\ Seka, wlio with a small but re* 
solute band of friends, w as approuelim;- Cashmir^ be seems to have sur* 
prized the Brahman by au unexpected attack upon bia camp, oral least to 
have encountered him upon a journey when unprepared fora contest, and 
aUhou-h no serious eii<fagemcrit ensued, the k^ue was MiTRicoPTA's abdi¬ 
cation of (he tljroneand Ljb departure to Ben area, where be passed the rest 
of his life ill religious duties; he reigned four ^eara and nine moiitha, 

Pa.tvAHA&EKA/ so named after his grandfather, to whose dominion he had 
succeeded, was an active and enterp. bing prince: he Invaded the kingdoms 
of the south, and turned Iiia arms against the son and successor of Vtcfa- 
mdditifat named Fiutapa Siia or ^i'LADiTVA,f whom be drove from his capi¬ 
tal, and took prboiicr. He seems to have been contented with this expression 
of his resentment, and not only to have spared the life of the prince, but put 
him again in possession of his Eieredilury kingdoin, carrying oft'however tbo 
throne of tlic ^psarasast which he transferred to his own capital.^ After bia 

* PirwLTicin.— 

t 1 hm nutboi’fi ycl ta tface this son oF YitRAMA in any olhpT work?* vfiih ittuch 
i^ucecsB, CoL Wllfcfd infoirnsme that in th^. CsiiifrRA Sa^Iha it is stated that Vicramddk^a 
hud a son niuui^ Nat'k a ^ila whutu fie is to regaid ns the grandson of Yiiri! Aivi A, latd 

the sou cifihk SjuAPiTYA. jl Juiii work orM^niv tritlohrky, ihe S^imujaya MaMimifti, k »fud to 
hat-e been writteu lij ord^r of Si’^LAUJTTAi king of b^UJlAT: the aiithoT DliAKi^^WAEA ScRJ^ 
according to a murgiDai note iu the copy I coaBultcd^ und which agrees with the cmditloiiarj 
oiMnioii of lilt Jains, wrote hk work in tJic Sanjtatyeftr 417 . Tlip aame work cites * jinipbutlc 
Mtuundiiltuu, Uiat the fanioui^ YlCRAMvfmTTA wuujil appear after 4tHf years of his era liail 
dapsdiJ (A*R= \x. I l2)twhich j^carcety agrees with the date assfigned for the wotkj ua^ if^fLAni- 
T¥A, the sou of Yicraha'dityAj succeeded hk fdlJiLT^ it tUiuwe but leu yeur? for Uie leigu of 
the lutler^ VTe iniist rerert ti> lliis hereafter^ 

t Tlie fuinous tlirone supported by Uiirty-two female images^ Buimuted oncSt If we are ta . 
bi Ueve thu legends Accounts agree of its heiug h>st after Vicram a"s death, ddiutiiih it la gene- 
luUy tliuughi to hcLTD found ugiiin hy Eh<ija. We have no further anticis of it in uur hk- 
loiy. Ili'din-ad-din carries PravahaSrsa to BeDgaUlau, w here h& siihilneti Bt Lar &YhA, ruler 
of and givM the Govemn^utit to Paid$ ^nh, soft of ^i tADlTTAi n *aij of the aulhors, 

omking apptreuLly the w^oids Puim aud Dhac, imply lug iht thingj a sort of trv& 


A. I>H 

ua—4Ta 
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rpturn Ue determbca to found a city whbh should be tbe capital <if Uls kitiff- 
aoin, and he accordingly constructed tbc city of on the baiYks of 

the VUmta, aod emhelUsUedU \eiih nuiny palacoa and temples J he also threw 
a bridge across the river. His being the founder of this city is confirmed by 
the Mohammedan writers, although, as one of tliem observes, it has under¬ 
gone many vicissttudea since the period of its foundation, Phavaha Siaa 
reigned 03 years. 

The Si wcesBora of this prince were hiti son'll ooHisBf mn, who reigned thirty** 
nme years and ihroe months, and Ajs son NAnfiYiDRinirv a, or IjtcstusifiA,t who 
ruled thirteen years; he was succeeded by his younger brother, to whoso 
reign the extravagant period of 300 years is assigued ; an exliavogance 
ilie more remarkable, as it is without a parallel in our author s chrouology,J 
and which tatiat therefore have been suggested, either by a necpsHity for 
liUiag up some dark chasm iu ihe annals of Caa^mir, or to compensate for 
an error in the datrs of the preceding monarchs, who may have been placed 
two or three centuries too soon: bath ciiuaea may perhaps have nniteel for tlijs 
extraordinary departure from those bounds of pogsibiUty, whicU in all other 
reigns Lave been preserved. 

The length of RasiomA'a reigu ia noi lise only martel altached to that 
prince ; He hud been in fuel, lu his former life, a nwm of dissipotetl habits, 
but at Iasi, by his devotion to BArfTmffrflt'aVhf, a form of Dosga, obtained, 
as a reward, Ida reauaciialioii iu a royal race, and the goddess heraelf as a 
consort, tneamate as Ranaraffihhd, the daughter of RaTuiriA, king of Ooir.f 

•*»The city, whioli in die wiciml tnods of IndJn «» toawn by tbs luaie *f &rfMyiin', 
but BOW by that of tbi prwiflce at l*rg:i*. exUnd* Jiboiit Uirrt rniit* oB «tcb liile of Ute fivar 
aver ivhicli itfM four 'Ji' fii'c wooden bridgea."— Feriio* U, 0. 

Jewdiahtef, litUunen, 

I L'fltittf the eatly penoda of d» PefsiM CtnoBideij in whiflti such a Ictid is hi frote iioDota. 
moil. 

f TLe trmilitiona of lie Soutli intiiiiAte occmionel coiineaieii* of# IkkcehMacterbelwe** tba 
Cbola and Caahiuir prince*. O&c of tie fooncT eiilitkd in one eccotiiU ^Saii Sfc'Aara uitl in 
another, H^adi Eyn Ckttia ffBs mwiifcd, it Lt add, to o duBgiitcr of Uie King of CiwUmir. 
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History of CxVshmir. 

Tlie divine nainre of his queen was the immetliate cause of the king’s pro¬ 
tracted reigii, os she conferred upon liinri the Pdtdla Stiidha M/rntra, by 
whicl, he was eimUed to extend bis life as long as he pleased. At last, bow- 
«ver, satiated with Uiis world, he entered the cave ofMamtcM, in the bed of 
the CriandrahMga' river, through which be passed to Palah, and acquired 
a kingdom 'm the infefmil regions: bis wife, regarded iBliier iiiconaisteinly 
as a Saet* of Ftslutu, went upon her liuubaud's death to Stciftcdwtjut. The 
claims of the next monarch lo ibe tbroue of Cushmir arc not stated by our 
original, and theenumeraiion ofh is genealogical progeuitors warran Isa sug¬ 
gestion that be might have not been the immediate successor of RanAD irv 4 ; 
he was the son of Viei'ameiwara the sou of rkratnacranta KiViea, and U 
flamed liimaelf VicramddUjfa, a strai.gte series of appellations, and afunbor 
proof of some uuaccoiintable biank in llie C«s/imiri(i« records: Vicbamaoit- 
VA reigned 4a years, and was succeeded by Ills younger brother U-iaoiTyA * 


EiUoiTVA was a prince of a warlike character, and erected his pillarsf of 
victory oil the shores ofiluj eastern sea one result of his victorious exctir- 
fdoHS was ImcompelUtig the subjugated rnouuichs to beautify CASu«m, and 

• ne Vv,itc« Wirt, tbe tett.N- 

tbT! ‘'f "** 

//, - rr*' i.'" '’'■ith die first ut tfiit 

■uy™, aud dKscTjbts ilia &t?ndiu| mi embassador ty JloiutniiHed. 

,i„ Wi„, rf .„J ft, Tr.,,hi.. ,r ft. a™.i, «J , ft., „ 

lx .'"m ^ ■“ “““ . .. “'•I'li-I'"-! !>? 

i ■< a |.rat..bl. Ihu II I. ft ft,. ft „„||ft ,ft„ 

col.a».ftl ft., i, ft. ft, 

V AH 1 iiwe ID lirJitit, inJ ulU^r in gtrutrd hwre^ rlipy itionitruc U]c|^ Uk^ 

wyodes tropbiv. af th, Oi^s ofl... dumbla maiHrial., a„d *, ob,etreci by Plutarcb, <■ Timo 
lia!» gruduaEly t#BC!tid m^tuorialii vfnDti^nat boatiUfy.^^ 

: r im ^r«cyiy ajyd of my amiaaoripi tt h abma, 1„ (bi. H.cllon bflb. t.istory, 
an IS Tcn maucorflli-. li i» mtid ils 4 i Uii* jirinca eoiKiuered ^cm^nte <it Btiigal, a i-ffy tin. 
trodimou „am.., tiowam, in Ui„d. orJJaagn l.i„g th. usual term. 

r 
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to cou^i met temples, aiul edi{ices for tlie accommodiition of such of ihdr 
subjects, iis might visit that kiiigtlom.* 

* II was foretold to this prince by an astrologer, that he should he the Susl 
of the race of 6'owerda, and his only daughter should transfer the kingdom 
to a diirereut dynasty of pnuces.t The inonarcli was not well [ileased with 
this pu'diclton, and resolved to prevent Us fulfilment, by refusing to grant 
his daughter In marriage at all:his jirecautions were unavailing; a descend¬ 
ant of CiacoT.v Nic a and protege of the monarch, succeeded in obtaining 
privately the airectloiis and person of the princess, and the aaiistaiicc of the 
chief officers of stale secured his accession to the throne, npontlie death of 
the king, which happened ^diortly afLcrwardi. 


.SECTIO^" II. 

DunLtanAVEnuDn-V^VA^thc descendant of Carcotd,^ ihns obtained theprin- 
cess and the kingdom, and founded anew and powerful dyniiBly: IiIb reign 
waschielly distingiiisUed by bis encouragement of religion, mid Ibc tem¬ 
ples he founded, or llie endownients he bestowed Upon the Brolunans. lie 
reigned 36 years, and was succeeded by Ids son. 

* CoilHiil«tit1y wilh (lie fanner chraiialo^ Jtedia-^d^din mnki^s ih\& [mdefl contomparArj 
witli Yrzii^nti (ii»m wboin be wrrHted lLi£ minh raatcru fLbtriet^ oF PeriLa^ Lui be cwifauaile 
^alidiijfa witb be re, mid pufe^ ovlt the interuiediulti muimreli ■Jloi^cUief^ 

t We hftTe fteeii ho^erer Uif ctdwd pui litttft LUfli^Tf^iit and therefor* 

nur moQiyr atidf $ uulesj lodeed be coDAiderqd tbe [»Lu€i^i lo detfciibcd, ma menibL'nf not oF a 
dLiferent mjce, bui of othfir brnnebet of the Goiierdiya stock. 

i Dirleyir Dirniiu^— AbK^^uL 

_| Carcota ii one ofOis or Serp^t demifi»dj : ihq niune oeeuiii u mttW ^3 iVi/ttplti tbe 

lilt of ibetD in ibi JHukabhartitfi ;m Eemplo nl &Aarrr is dbo dedicpyttjd to thij serpent doiiy. 
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PiiATAt»iniTvA* Tras ilie roijiifler of PKATipAVLrBj convcrleil by local pro* 
imiiiriaiioii into Tapar, according to tlie iMolinrirmcdiin imtliortties. In tills 
Peiv c'ity a aiercliant iiurncil Nowa^ of the Ratiliitya racfl, took up liJsalioilo, 
aiul toiitideti acoil(>geior tliereisidance o( Rauhiftfa llra/i/uans Of the wealth 
of li;e trader it ii* btuted «s a proof, that oiv one occasion lie lighted up UIs 
-lioit^e with dlttmoads to receive the king, wlioiii he had Ueanl foriiierJy 
complain of being inconvenienced by tlie smoke of the orditjfiry lamps, The 
raimlinrity between iJie prince and merchant led to some unexpected re- 
Bultfl I the former tell deeply lu love witli one of llje iiierohanl'A women/aiid 
being tmwilliiig cillier to commit a breach of liospilaliiy, or to forfeit hi:; 
fair iiBiiie by a vicious act, he struggleJ with his passion and endeavoured 
to Kulidiic it; the contest induced a fever, which threatened his life; he wa^ 
savett however by the geiierosily of his friend, who learning the cause gf 
Ids diM-ase, not only yielded up the woman to the king, hut exerted no 
Amall ingenuity in argument to persuade him to accept her ; his logic how¬ 
ever, miide a due impression, niid Nart/tdra Prtilthd was elcvutcd to ihg 
royal hcil: it was a Inuifut as she bore the king scvcit sons, Chandrdp'ra, 

Tarapha^ Ahkimucidph'ti, Amuctdpfrat VajrMd^u, Vdaifdtiiyd, uud Luiiul- 
diVj/ff; several of w liom succeeded in time to the crown. pRATirADiTyA 
dipd nficr a reign of 5U yeais. 


CHANDkipi'RA.f the eldest son mid succesaor of the last monarch, was a 
prince ol exemplary mildness aud cijuily. He pmiiahed his own officer?, for 
eiicroadiiug oil (he tencmeuts of a Chamsr* or worker in leather, in pre¬ 
paring the site ol a temple winch he wished to erecl, ami wliich design ho 
Tins prepared to abandon if the consent of the leather, worker could not bo 
obtained. A liberal reward and liispcismm) solicitation obtained dm acquies¬ 
cence of the Ckamm': his ground was duly jmule over (o Ihekmg, aud the 
temple was completed. VVe have another legend of his equityf and dis- 

» Pertauba.liit..-4j«f/«/. + CtiRndmiiiind.-diuZ/at/, 

J ^ IiD aa 01) out-casl cnM boTe na uinlc-r slfict iiitiijLi oiiiiiiiiisimtitiiD, 

♦ F 4 
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ci'jtiiinalioii respecting tlie means employed by him, to detect llie mAipdef*^ 
er of a Brnbiiiaii, Imt it need not be UereircpetttflJ, as tlie atory lias been 
told by 4 buy‘at:L'* CHSJiDttAPiRA enjoyed Ibe ahoit ceigu of no more lUuu 
ciglit years mid ei^lii moiilbijUiid sreasiicceedodlby his brothei’ TiHipfaA*:^ 
a violent uad oppressive sovci'eigu, and an eiieioy of llie priesthood ; hifl 
TcigD was fortuiiatcly aUmitcU oqpj and extended Ip no more than four yearn, 
and a lew days^ 

A llilid brother Lvu'etaiTTAj suceccdcd i» Ibo-Crowm: be was a prince of 

h 

gi^eat celfcbcjtyj mid c^Eublbhcil by the vigour aiid &ticc€^s of hh urmSj hh 

* Ay. Ac^ li. 115^ 1 ^ not ftiwl ia my 0 O|ii«A« de^faiptioia ftf tlitf punisfluKUi awnxilej* 

llife tauyid f r»^r ¥1 afl LfauMlfid Lp, til^ foirtille^uj with the of* hpndltsft ttAnf intl 

ihmi Miinetliing^^ u£ the tiiiJ wnn mflLcted uinp^urj. ham the co&tel^tj fram w hith a aionxa. haa 
been pTpbahly emitted : tho pLiUjabmedl U aceoniio^ to lnw, which oa no acctiiuit pmoitj the. 
innietidn ot Capitol ptuduhnicnt on the of but br^ebi nidld iit^ 

^T^grnce* 

la ihe l^uUii lh« Law in Uuii IaU dawn from onj^efit autborllieflp 

i^rnii Tiw rrol^i i1 

11 

A Bnihniiin ^Uiy eLlhri grAaJtppit rrinops is be put to death; lei the kJni^ tuLre hint, 

tharedj branded^nr uiLikI.— 

wt^nnfT A g Tjinfw y<Liiw5 Hr»(t<^ wsrn^^TRT^, 

wsiz irftitn ii u 

A Braliniin wbo ciwihi Bbarliflat dslUm llw bed ot lib taacher, stesb ^Id. or drinka 
riu» must tw liFU(d.Dtl with n hut iroBDii Ihti fotchesd, wjdi h (msdifiss figure, the vulra, the foat, 
uf a dog, «r u fUg, (the riutuer’a nip] ud tlieo be baabbed.—BaicdAdyaRo, 

^fraTT^^lS’ frirairTISTil ^^W.ITTO ^TPtf* 

^ir5 "sn^ ftrfisfp^ 'i 

A bcsdleia msii it lo be ilumpcd ea Uta forcltoad (of a Bnbinan) who kilfi.u Brubiau t: 
the i'uIfk oa liis wbo dthle# hia l^utru^i^ bed ; a an liia who driuks wlne^ and the foot of 
6og on hin who coiumiu thefts hihiig Uio wiih^'tN^j^iira (Ptekcock'i biUjOr ponntbLf aonia 
Cauttic viib»lntice+)—^A'nm/a^ 


f Ttuunuml,— 


1 Lultadni.— 
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claJins io the snt»reinc soverei^Tity cf Laving maJfe witli hb viclArl- 

otjg armies <Iic trirnnphatit circuit of Hindustan, His first scene of action 
‘Was in tlie AnteroMi ctnratry, (he d’iadcm of vvliich he placed upon his oivn 
head. He then turned his arms against YiSovuRMA, at that time sovereign 
oiCmonj, a prince diBtingaished for his literary accomplishmeols^ and the 
patronage extended by him to such eminent Poets, as CiriTicpATi, R.ua 
SrS and 6n.tTAJJucTL A peace was soon agreed upon lictw'een the mo* 
naidw but as speedily vidaied; some informality In the addiess of a dis¬ 
patch from Y^^oTEani to LtuTioirr a Imvrng eaidted tiie latter's resent- 
meot, led to a renew al of bosLilities, and the total subversion of the king¬ 
dom of Cmatij. 

Alihotigh thus occupied iii foveign war, the prince appears to havedevot- 
nJ some atteniioiuo the deJaifs of domestic administrailou, and to Im remade- 
a new hrmngemcnl of the great ofljces of his court: over the cightcea. 
branches of I he government, he Instil ulcd live principal departmonts, the 
Mahipratikarap^ra, or office of high chainherluln; AfoMsaHi/AimgroAfl, that 
of chiefini I lister, or supreme administrator of pence and war; Mahasasasdttl, 
of the Royal stabicsj or of master of the horse; Makitbliandiigara. oi the 
high keeper of the treasury or arsenal, or perhaps both ; and ihc Mahiisd^ 
dhatiabkdgat an oflice of which the nature is not fully conveyed by. the nornen- 
clalure, but which may perhaps he the supreme directorial or executive 
adminlstratloti. S<'tki atid others were the officers invested with, these IdgUt 
futicdoDS. 

I> 

•The two farmer of ibtie are unknown^ l%e: third is Cctebralod as ihe antlmT of tiic 
Alo'dhovat Qkid ihe U^taru ft^ma lie might liAV« Ih^d &t the c'mirt of bpl he 

va» of Ik Kprtrf Of family : be b M^ualJy cim^iderad M troutfimpoeiiTy with CitiiddMa^ 

and ill tb« Pratandkii b biougiit to caarl. His osrn work^ hotv«|ier afford ii& 

ta niippo^e bfi wim ooi^uijHjmiy with eUber CaUX^asAw ot Eudja, md with rRip^t 
Uie btlerj furnub paiii;id!!i for infernog thciinor d^ of the Poet* Thc/f^a b tbere- 

proh&hty correct iu placing liltu lilxiut A, J}* 705 or nearly two cooUaries before the pro¬ 
bable period of BfirUAfs rnign^ Ya^overha hUuadf b ant known, he be the same wiUl 

Kirtivehma', an appellatino of like import^ aad a prince wLa ia mentiaiicd in tire opeiiui^g^ 
of tbe ProAwtta CtioMdroilafja, 
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YAfioTEHTwi, after the subjiigalioii of hia kingdom, fled across Itie Fa- 
fiiima, aud liodiliig more is nieiujuiiLHi of his history ; hia victorious antago¬ 
nist foUawed up his success by iiti expeclUion to lUe sUoraa of the eastevn 
sea: lUeiice marching ttirougli Colinga, the Royal Elephants advanced ujioo 
the kingdom of Gaur, ami ellVcleU its snhjugalioii, Lalitaditva theuce 
proccecluJ aou ill ward atni invaded Carntttfj ihen subject lo a queen named 
llAffA, who subtuilted to the invader, after having seen her strong bolds 
in the Vimiiiya muuittaiiis uiiavuiUng to res^isL him i her subniissioii having 
disarmed the king's I'escuUiicnl, her hcauly secured liis favour, and she was 
reatoreU to her iloitiinions. . The army tiicii tnarelied to llie banks of the 
tVeerf, whence cTOssliig the Sanitul inonntains, the king subdued the coast 
and the Islands opposite: luiving reduced the seven Cramveas^ and seven 
Concanas, Lauvaiutva continued to follow llie shores of the western sea 
to Dmiiraca, which he entered to the delight of his soldiers : he then 
crossed llie t'indii^a inonnlains.fliid occiipied Avonti, whence having made 
the circuit of Jtiilia, and recclvoil (he homage of its numerous princes, 
he now directed hl< steps to the north : his march wits a scries of coiifticts 
and triumphs : he wa- isnccijsaively osaalled by tlic princes of the country, 
like another bidro engaged iti clipping the w ingi* ol' the hostile hills: the 
studs of tVhnfiiyVf were vnented at Uls npproadi, nnd Bulelrara was de¬ 
scried by its htgh-crested steeds; after three successful battles in ns mmiy 
days, he respected (he Mus^clmams and directed his atteiiUoii to other 
quarters.* The paleduced/l/mttoa scarcely attiacted his regard, as the cold 
wind, impregnated with the blossoiiw of the satflowci, and the s<jcreliou qf 
t(ie Alusk deer, fapiicd the trcAses of Ins soldiers : the city of 
was emp^y qii his arrival, and he turned thence to the Rfiji/Hj where the 
queen and her subjects Inumplied over the monarch and his soldiere, by 
^iher weapons than those of war: after a short delay in that country, he 

• camefl blm Into ^harusu la VeiJpjiiil# rotTfats btfort tkc 

ittiue (if tii(] Arab uiTaditr4> 
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ail vane nd io t ho realms of Uttara Curu, whence satiate wlih glory, and la¬ 
den with plunder ho rettirued to his own duininions.* 

On his return to Cashmit LAT,iTAniT\'A rcwnrdcel his principal officers liy 
bestowing upon them siihonlhihle kingdoms: in this way he confer red 
upon hisdepeiiduiits flic principal ciliesof Jir/ewrfAffro and Lafiora (Lahore :) 
he also devised purtieiil.ir marks to he home by (he difFcrciit tribes, as 
churacien.it in of their 3U 1)111 is-sioii to his power. Thus the Turmkeas were 
obliged to (ihave half the head, and the DcMinia to let the ends of (heir 
w*aist cloth hang down like a tail behind, and these disliuctions are still 

* may be Uik^trudi^f dm milStiEy excarf-iiiiEi of lliis Prince»the accDDiit of it giren 

III ihe ori^dnlj wLicIl lllei been hero fallowed ns closidy sas the f^tatc of the manuscript wouEd 
adinitj, IS a i“eiy ccn'iotin speeimeu of ibe nmiboi' a gro^aplileal tteenracy Qild kitowlcd^ep and < 
thrown jsottic light upon ibe slate Dfltidiit at Hie pericHJ at which he wrote:it may therebirc ho 
warih while to rcri^e his irach : ffoui Ctntmij diroogU the catitifirii ili^^tricts of the present Com¬ 
pany *'s possessions^ Lalitadr^^a moy he supposerd to hare marched la llip della of the Craaje#* 
uMd ifrrAffmpvtrSt, Mlierowe have what mir author calls tlti! Miif<terii S^oa : and llie coast alungilio 
upper part of Hie hay of Ben go I, thereforcj coiistito'.esi the ccmitry that be calk Calm^af when do 
a devialioa Io the right brings hhu ea 5 ilY to Giiar^ e(|iiivaltnt in it* widest tw 

tile grfitttJT part of die znociern Bi.^ngal. The triosit heoce to is rojher a coitsidfr'* 

ublestiiile^ although itisobvioir^ that the upper part of die Piniuiula Js inieiidef], by te- 
fciencc to the Z)Mrj 7 ai of ibe VfflffAyfl dmio of uiuuiitaijiti, usule-id imjeefl w e extend the tean 
to ihc eaitera Ghauts^ which may he couE^iiiefed iw liitelRl pfocesscs from tile niain lidgei is 
iadecd ihe next ^bige Ia the Ciwr* riT^r^ w*? d^itiie ihin Io Hie soiitbeni Hmili wsitwlfy aasign- 
vd to th$ aiidtiil CoTTu^a kitigiloin. 'Fhe Sandal or Mixhifu ineuritiriEis aie the western Ghaul 
over which aa the king marched from Mysore tih- would iiecessEiiily come liiti> thp Certcaiv; tha 
aoveii ifiYisiDus of wbicli, as well as lliu Eleven are sotoething (teif to amiuugll 

from ihe Yoyageg of the two ArnbiaaSp and of the early Poriugoe^iie and Dutch adYeutuiferap wu 
IcDOWj, that that part of tliti Makbar const Mrais divided a great iJLiiub :>r of petty 

Toruigiis. 1 he ftuf on CbinctirflDJ lire LudiHHl koow"!! ia the Dekliiii still, an^t compTitiheuii thewhoJo 
of the Parasn llama Cshet?B, or the greater |iarc of Hie Miilnbar coast; they are nameil K^afa 
fMabbnr)i Tainn^a ar Tttiuta^ Gvm /fci^rmor Goa^ Coflcaiiaproper^ AVraffr^u, rerm/n^fanud = 
iha aevea CrciaHeGUi+U might Litve hf^n canj^ehired| w^ers ctHincirtml with iht terra 
CrtvfffaHur^f but the otigiaal name of tJiat proTiiice U properly wfillen Corajfjufjrr 
and they poBidblyaignify some cf the graup^^s ofislands ulf the eimal of .lUlmr: the kkllil of 
D«rdrcctf» in Guzeraf, the kingdom of i* the oc:Et stegf?, and was vrslted iiiori!iu rena-^ 

latiua than enmity ; fiooi hence actoss tht 1 ladAyii meiuitaiu^ ihe kiug comes lo : his 

uiardi to the uottlij ur rather uuriLweslj brings luiu lu Cam^jn ; aecordijig to Wilibrd ^A, E, viii. 
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bliscrvej ;• if he thus treated the ranquished with e^me conlumeljr^ he 
made aineuds by hia munificence, for there was no part of Iiidia, where 

330.) rUe onciQfft .4rae4a«t(ij ktiil iiflC)ueilionibly teoBnlfy in thatdirflciiqu, a eoMntiy bonJerinST 
OD ladia. 10 thv aurthwest, am] inliabiiGd by iapure or (oreign trilwa, famoua aUu for ita breeil 
of horsM, a laife »tmng bretj of wMcU h sciN reared ia lha countries between Pisfsk and 
Lidia. iUui4-rp i« tlie Persian Poihuru or JlwAan'a f tlie irord rendered in Uie text 
»•«» is writurn in Uie ongioal .Vittiviti or it la inipaded by our autlior «u tbenamc of 

a jienwD.for itoeenrs asniii in lie «^n of LALiTAbirya's graadson j avjJpira, «rlio is said 
in ibe original to bare bad ilfussutt aoil other* as chiefs of Lis Jioctitrn at guard: at the saaiv time 
Slien-eurrenceof the name after .ueb an interval, iudicates rniber more thaq oaeindiridnal, an 1 
» an argument io V«r of its buing a generic *t.pcll*Uun: acoordiag toiVb™,- CW it should be 
J/omd«4Aan,GovrTiior or Prince of B^Afuira: ifhe is tight, it should be 4/.wnrj*n,ofd.e bouse 
of ^Uoi that isiaiended, and tvho long reridod in A'4orn«ta. bntabouia ceiitury after the re^ 
of £ofi7ddi(jm, according to ilm cLroiioloKy of our tt*i; (be correciiou that would thus bn fe- 
rjuirod does not however sem» to be iadi-pensible. as our anlhor's history hero, nIJotving for 
smtionul pnrtialitic*. » very strongly supported by (he gmieful histories Irf the Mohnminedaii 
writer*. At this very period, or from flOT to 712, the generals of the Governor of A'Ao. 

i™-«. weieengagi^d in active Itostiliiies with (lioir neighbours, both t.> the nortJ, and east,or » 
lioAAarw and the Hmdu prince of wLidi lalter mahe* a di,tiog«i»b«I (iguro in sovoml 

imnsatliops, .l/o4ame.rxAm Ili^twn,, i. &e.) Suoh a general coincidence is as teuch 

H ran he expected, tor names .ro mo^t deplorably disfigured Iry boUt Hindu and Mohammo 
dan writers, and events, ospecialiy wbeu remote inpt.ee and Lmc, .re uol invesLg.ted by either 
with much acemaey or care. LsHTABiTy^i-s uext rout, thi^ngb is ™ther a remote oue 

excein we suppose the uu«c (o be applied to the bill tribes ou Ike northern aide of ,Ln 

i/jmntoynr the route j. pracucablv; en<.ugli, and wouid be much the samp « that followed by the 
Lamas in 171*. and by which a consl.lerahic intevconrje between C.siimif noil Chinee Turtary is 
*yi mnmlamed. Travfki i that the Bhoteas .re scuttored through ihi. ILne we 

hnowfrom late authorities. Hamilton observe, that the Bbnieasoccnpy every whuro between Um 
hills and theTi.la the Alpine region on both sides of the Indus, f/Jnmit(pa. y^i, 

Fraser mrmioiis iliat/fymap, . vultoy. containing ugreat nuralmrofBhoteavillagea.ilonly tour 
dsy'sjonmey from the CapitaJ of Cashmirf Fr««r> //impfa, m) ! however onr authorevideetly 
intend- to cany his hem into Boafurr proper, a jonmoy pf considerable extent allhoogh proba- 
Idy urd ranch sons it api>«te by the in,i|w wc yet posses*: Prasfjf^i^ is considcicd to bo 
^ 0 art w Asain. (A* R, vm. 330.; iho Siri it-yyii is probably FiAef, wlrera ctistoiiu similar to 
t wse o the .Vahftor 5faira pteTaiJj ( T^r t ilMtlmisy, a ip; ; it m.y however bo Aqm/ or al^ 
mostauv portinn of the ILmdaya. (KirAf^ritA, Hi?, Fr^ir, 70, Ac.) where the same prne- 
iice exists, tintBs the march leads off from A-uni opparenijy to the north, we may regard this 
region to lie Tibet. Of Uuaru Cum wc sLall bare torthtr erccasioti to s^wak. 

MoliainiiiPilsns indeod, Jo shave tlie eeutre ufihe 
bi*d alUJ. and the people of (he coast wtar their lower garraeuUi long; that these habits we« 
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did not f-rect statues and temples uf the Cods; a vcrj' lou^ enumeralign 
ensues of these proofs of bis liberality, of wliieh it ’irill liere hv necessary only 
to particularize a few. I ft- founded the oitics of Suniachitapurnt Hi rpiifi- 
pvra, Phafaptira, Lahtaptu'd iinrl Pnrifiiisup«rn: in Ifu-s/trajuirliG orerted an 
image of Jlnctu tSwami, and one of Xriitdri in the Sin litijpa. In the 
Bfiitmi Grama, lie built the temple of Jyishfii Radrn, and over and along 
the lie built bridges and stone ghats. RariMsapura yi'as bis favorite 

work; in this oily, be built a palace of iinhewD stone, and a variety of royal 
and religious edificesi lie raised a colutnu of one stone, d-t cubits long, and 
bearing on the summit unintugeof Gamda: he placed iu the temples images 
ofmetal; one of Visu sfi as S kXsa Ce# a y a was made of pure silver, weigli- 

iiig ItHJt) pidas, and another colossal figure of UuoiniA was constructed of 
ItKH) /*rrtsrAfXfOf brim; a figure of 11 vai with llowing hair, was set up oFgold, 
and another golden image was made by him of the same deity in the l^a- 
rdlia Aratdr. His example wasiniitaU-'d by bistjueens, by trihutary princes, 
and by his minister, one of whom, a second named ChascUNA, ana- 

live of Jiafi/idra, erected a FiYiiw, and set up in it au image, made in Mt/^arfAti 
or Bt'luir, called iadiffa-enlly by our aiitlior Jinu Vnulm and A^agtita Vtm- 
fiff, uud therefore of untictennined character as to its being of Untidtilta 
ot Jaiua manufacture, alihongli most probably the former: tlie foundation 
of PfiriVulAV/pwr* or Parrispttr and its embellishment by this prince are 
rcconted bv the Moharamedan writers, of whom Mohammed Azim adds, 

imtiDWd liy m^y Irf denied even on Hindu unthoUty. In the a portion 

of the .WoArffc«ro(., .ltd eertaioif macli older thim the workbefope os, the followins i»P»ca 

of the impoiiitioit, ef the diilinpiiBhiu* modes of o'ctuin^ the hidr- upon the tribe* of uf fo- 

r«i«neis! “TLf king »ij*™ Lnobeilieflee to the PlUerS of hi* Garm, VmtUhu., deprived the XflfeheA’iEt 
ofiheiE teitihite*, awl imposed upon thetn thew msAs l the Swot hnd half tb« head ahived, lis 
y>wi«r nnd CsmisjiM Ihe "liole of their hair taken off. the »ere ordered to wear beard*. 

T1lie«r coaltm* laight pfifhap* ntlmit of verifieotion, and oiight enable us to idcoiifr the irihM. Some of 
the Cieeka were from Ofeainto period necnatomwl turhoTe the fore part of the head J Uie m«WBtoUi«r» 
of the HtmoUyn lhn« tbo erown,« dolhe people oftVrrislan with theeaeepliongf.aU^le tuft, and 
•otDC of these people, which h a earioq# eoitmilclice. we culled Uauintij«».fJ(i»Awa<«f's Cifiaf, fllB 
and aioj, Uiry “I*® beards Bro or illt laBhei hi»g. Tlie Peraian# also wore loaj 

hearcU in Ihe time of AototwaiM Mtrcelliniu, aa thrr dn atilt. 

• PurHipow b mealjoaed In the Ay. 4c.ii.tB0.wiili the mlditiim ihat alofty idolalronj tompte atood 
there, whldi WM dwUoj ed by SEcasioEa. JJr/tHtd-din aJao ooavena tho colOBin into the tmnnicto of 

n teiDp^ffo 
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tLattke ffngiiientrf of the piUar of Gar«rfrt worcFUtbloift bistime; tlie»iat.ie 
ot Sucj.TA also fotaainoU to tlio pi^rlocl iu whicli our autJior wTotft, 

Lalitaoitva iis the mibjoct of many marvellous stories^ one of whicli re- 
miuilif u$ of the exploit of Zopyrus: tbe minister of the king of Sicata 
.SfVirfAn, proliahly of Taiia, prcsenied himself iji a wounded and deploiablo 
slate before die king, upon one of his expeditioas, Lalixawitya took him 
into fjivor^ in return for which he offered to lend the anuy across Itic <le* 
serl, against Lis naitve country, and his offer being accepted, he directed 
the king to provide water for a fortnigliFs marcli; at the expiration of the 
iortnight the army was still in the midst of the sands, and the men were 
pcristdiig with thirst, tlie guide acknowledging tliat he had been employed 
by Ids sovereign to effect t)ie destruction of tiie king and his host: tlie at' 
tempt oftheenemy was foiled, however, by the discovery of some springs, 
and the king ix-tumed in safety to Cas/mir^ after punishing Ids treacherous 
guide { tlie springs then opened were said to exist in our author's time, and 
to form a consiUeiabie stream runnmg to the north calLcd KwttavMhit-* 

L\i,iTiDiTT A, although tlve substantial proofs of liis devotion left no doubt 
of bis piety, was yet not free from faults: amongst otlicr defects he wa*; ad¬ 
dicted to wine, and in one of bis drunken fits heonicred the city 
pur founded by J>/inr<oYi *S<-Ba to be burnt, that it might no longer emulate the 
splendour ofliis own capital. His orders were carried rigidly into effect, to 
his own deep regret ^vhen sobered^and as one proof of the sense he en- 
■ tcrtaijicd of the transaction, he immediately issued positive commauda.for 
his officers to disregard any mandates whatever, that lie should promulgate, 
whilst under tJie mduence of wiiie.'j' ' 

AVe have an account, in tliis part of Lalitaditva’s reign, of some tu- 

-The Mory hnt iniprrf«Uj told text h » comipl. I .honld ilcnr«lr fcwp «^toIea 

Mt even c nlture, hk.) I bq^ heei, rrnmtosniKjeil bj fftrmit Ciitt wbo lmii4lbte» tbe story In 
muQ Hamc klterinj; the nirra^ af the eotintry to Marmca (iJiai Li^ o ileanii imei) on the rtrjmn, 

+ fell waj n^latrd wtmlndulstdIn * iliaUvpropeniity. Ylftoleotinm pmdenlM maltivtrimt, 

cann TctniiaJu»apoatlon|^Tox cpnl]ii.^AMrtliiu fifitr. 
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muUuous ftffhiy ha-ruig^ taken place in his capital, between (lie fultow¬ 
ers of <liflej'ent deities: the exact nature of it doea not aatisfaetaiity ap¬ 
pear from the imperfect condition of tlie mauusenpis, but lliere scera^r 
to hare been a conflict between a numher of Sen gait pilgr ims , who 
come w ith their prince to Cashmir to visit a temple of Sar<tsuall^ and the 
people oftlie city; die former had made an intake of Purikdsa Harl, p nd bro¬ 
ken one of Rdmn Sicaviit and to punish the latter act the citiTiens assailed 
them: the Bcugali» appear lo hare had the atlvantage, as the desolated 
temple of Swdwi continued lo hear witness to their success, and the 

world was filled with the fame of tlie exploit: the author of the Wakiat-i- 
Cnnhmir culls the kiii^ of Oani\ GoIAla, witliont however assifpiing: aoy 
authority for the appellutiom* 

The death of J-alitAditia was worthy of his active reijyn : lie resolved to 
explore the uttermost limits of Utturn Curn, the regions iidiabited by llie fol¬ 
lowers of Cuv£ra, and eqiiulU'inaecesKihloto Lite steps of man, and therays 
of tlicsim it he accord in gJy marched iiorthwiirds, ernssing the moiintains in- 
habited by the whom he describes in a letter to his niininlfTS as a 

liert'cintniotabic race, lurking in caves and fortified passes, possessed of con- 
HlderaJjte wenltli, and equally devoid of govermiieni nrrel^lon; in ihe^ttme 
-dispatch be annoimccti} the probability of Ids not retiirnitig, for, be observes, 

* TLr ffliur work rpanka uf it m a Juitlil** tncur.'Huq of fho Uenj^ij, bblI ZVar^in Cut biu tlic vemti, 
n^crililn^ tkiit cwttt to iho uf irvcnjfiop (hfl ilFatli of tbeir kinjf, wLg hoti} utyited jmhUcly, 

mil! imvnTi'ly jiut lit rtcntli Ity LiLiTifruTT*, one »r who» raiilli, he any*, waa ihm of dlsreifiirtljiMf 
Skills lUIll B|CT£1 MU tills 3 4 ilfironiIttaQ fiiilinjic in printoCfi of Lilitj|U 1TV4^B nmln rJrtn. 

111 til ihe ibtitiT mi (liar. Tiicre poisIbJi Jiu some eanpf;eliitD beiweeii iUj- tians^ietion tin 4 
hbn t is rri-orrifEl In thf Sttmevrm Biffrijttyu oi die rerortaer jft!iiARYJ* wUo, It i> rULtr 

Ml teji^jniV, Bttd inifeipUr uf Jtreuueos oppoBitinn, Mauled hhn^if’lf on die ibroue dedtenUd tn Ihc 

r 4 f nruril^ m djc lennde tif SA[LiAii-4Tf^ The plaj^e toirie»iMicHJBp jw [prfibabf^ (Jwi ibc if&tc; tiflmes Qol;r 
nictj bnTe heva 

Hindu r^iuniFTM id of die I nod off[LLL?,but ns furaAlt may be mppoaed to buTc areal 

praU^lype f/ifere I'ern acems 1 q imply the dbrdiern pordu» of nuAKiaik imil C]jmeso Tuiln jt« Ttte name 
liDweTer appenn lo bftvr been knowa peBrrr b»me^ ond tnbnTf been applied tn ibc Nnrth EHjclrni por^ 
dcii ofibe JJitHifm pooQntainei- Ptolemy piiuieslii ibat pDiidau a nAtiofi catieil dioDttoroiKir-iePJiinui^Bt 
TTieTintnm^of tlie 5;aine tA^niefUid jIntfhiffHV# MifrccHioMM CDdt^ tbe same mountain OparocDmiv Uin net 
iniptift^iMe however ibat Ibry inteod die noTthem part oF enJIcd Utfuranoh ur Vt^ 

ittraeuL Iaiut/imtv^ probptblj pensbed die duismB and mows dF tbe 
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tUerc areno lioute to t[ie «J»mm of the unbitioos.as Ultra i. so return of 
the water, whitlt tile rivers, ninninif bto foreign counlries, bear &r awav 
U™. IIS native s,wings. In consequence of this cxpectaUon, lie tliiectcd the 
ministers to crown liis son, Covat-avlniTV*, with which order the, wr- 
rowfoU, compUetl. The ting,anticipations were rciUiaed ineitherhenor hi. 
ami, «in returned, and their fate wan never e.\acU, Itnown. Some renorln 
say. thathe was slain in bailie; others thatheandhishost wereOTerwhclui- 
c and lost in a heavy fall of snow in Jrganaca. .Some persons helicve 
that he burnt himself, whilst olhem credit the talc, that carry him to the 
farihest north, to Uiose climes that are easily accessilile to die immortidn on. 
y, an speak of the wondem there seen and perfoimed hy him. and the fi- 

Iirthe^ M “MintedhyhisLs, and one 

.t the einanent of Z' *Wraad‘V"r,r 

hrulh!l r «lf "diellion of his 

mother Vl 7 ” *“'* ™'™* tlmper, he put him and his 

mot nr Cd„e«« inm eonfinemen.: tlm, relieved Unm the fear of do- 

mesue dlslnrimnees he began to eontempiale foreign acquiaitiomi, when Im 

oh Zn^ ofnnimportantdLs- 

thc foU r he became calm, upon 

jnrixierp ana codvidciji^ Iudi of tho r i 

s-, * filtility uf huTUiin power, ami the fihoit- 

o3JT"h ' ■ 

the moiinf n^- ^ * Helping adopted thia deiemiinixtion, he withdrew to 

year, the c^ro wn b^*' v^’ oflittlemore than a 

7 , Hit crown to hw brother VAjRiDiXYA.t 




f Bijrailui.^—/Aid. 
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Tills prince iras of a cruel and abandoned character: he expended his 
paternal treasures npon sensnul grntificalionSt and draiiird J^nri/tasa^/Mr of 
ita ralnablea and money, to pureIiase woincn for his haram: to raise atoney 
also he sold great numherH of his sidijects to the jl//(’cAc/#'Aoi\ and pi opa- 
pited through tiie country, tenets ami practiees, lit for them atone: tbrtu- 
iiiitely his rei^ M'as a short one, lasting only seven years. 

PrithivyapIjia,* the elder son of VAjRADiTY/i,by the queen ilfnff/J/7Cff, 
fffipceeded his father, both in the throne and in bis habits of life: at tliecnd 
of four years, howerer, he nras dethroned by his brother SAKGJijiiHAeift,i, 
the HOD of Ma m u i, one of Va je aditya's conciihlnes apparently; this prince 
. reigned seven years, and nas succeeded by his younger brother, 

Jayap! R A,f a monarch who was emulous of his grand-father h, LALiTiiDt- 
TYA s, renown. Shortly after his accession, this prince marc bed upon an ex¬ 
pedition against his neig!ihours;bis army was numerous and well appointed, 
f but not equally so with those wEilch LaaitAditya had commanded, as n 

proof of which some of the elderly citizeus otufcrv cd to the king, who Lad 
qucRtioued liiem on the sidjject, that he had but tiO.OOO littora w ith his ar- 
my, whilst his grand-father had 12'>,000. He proceeded however on hia ex¬ 
pedition, and when he laid marcheil some distance, Jajja^ his wife’s brother, 
aviiiletl himself of the opportunity to usurp the throne, and prepared for 
tile maintenance of his unjust pretensions.. jAvXeiEA’s first determina¬ 
tion, mi receiving intclligenct! of the usurpation, was to inarch back to CasA- 
?nir, but on taking a review of his army, he found so man}'^ soldiers had de¬ 
serted him, that he was nut in a condition to vindicate his rights; he there¬ 
fore disbanded iTie Troops yet adhering tu him, anti with a few faitiitiil fol¬ 
lowers retired to anived here, be gave to the lira limans, iho 1 torses 

lately belongiiig to his m-my, amoimtiug to 100,000 all hut one, the grant, 
declaring that whoever should give an entire/uc, might efiacc the seal of Ja- 
vipinA, and substitute his own: this grant he committed to the Ganges, ihn 
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ivatcrs of which were rendered purer by the inffredient; after a short resi- 
fletice at Allaftabud he dismissed bis attendants, and determined to seek iiis 
r<»rtiiiie by liimeielf. 

The advcnttires of JAYirtnA at /*aiwtdmi;tfrrfAnfl«* then the residence 
of •! A"!-/I NTA, king of Gaur, are the nest subjects of our original, and are 
Hiirrated with a prolixity that we need not emulate; he arrived alone and iit 
Jiuinbfe attire at the city, H'here his dtgnibcd person and manner, attracted 
I he notice of one of tlie female dancers of a temple, by whom he was tak¬ 
en home and supported : whilst in this situation he killed In privateenconn- 
Icr a lion that had alarmed the whole city, imd having in the conllict lost 
one of his bracelets, on which bis name was Inscribeil, he was thence dis¬ 
covered by the emissaries of Jayanta, :uid carried ijefoco that monarch; 
Ids reception was higliiy favourable. Jayanta gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and furnished him with an army for the recovery of his paternal 
dominions, to w'htcb lie was also invited bv UevaSerma, iliesonofMiTRA 
Se&ma, deputed for lhat piLrp<ise hy tlie miLleii of Cu.yAmi/-* lieui^rordingly 
set fortii on hi^ return, the gorlde^^ of victorj^ in Ijis van; and in liis reaft the 
two ItTreslriai goddesses^ the prineesis and Camila 

daiieer, whom nut of gratitude 1*^ had nliso i at a village called 

Stmftrald on the borders of Cit.^/imr, lie opposed by theusnriicr^ and a 
^^erip^i of conflicts endued witliout l^eiug attendccU for several day h, with any 
decisive re^uli ; nt hist Sriflt ta, a the head-man of a v illage, who 

had Joined ihe kmg, made liiti way Ut the spot where Jajj^ wa^ stationed* 
sintl i?truck liitii from olTlii;i horse with a stope. JnJJn hdl deaii upon the 
tietihtiii^ followers fled* and JAvinSnA after an interval of ihrec years was 
Pirn in acknowledged as monarch of CuAhmir, 

The cares of JAY^APfn.v YVere nOYv directed to the cidlivatian of letlcrj, 
and I he inipravenient ofhlj^ khigdoiii; lie dfwoled mnrb of hb lime to study, 
and mode himself a proficient in SanBeritOnnnmar* imderCsnfRA, a 

* A fiitj in BcliRr, it U licrticiTcdi l*ml \a lUat ninfii hafc l»een iubj^cit to fhv kL£t|ri 

of Bffirfffi, wkiir power aLcjat iJjb timn m tlie of the niiilh frtiutry ^ dwi uppeir to 

liEiTQbccii ao tKtensLTr,. (jicp ilif Grqtit, A. U. I, atnd Mr. remarks no it, i%, 437 .J 

Jatakta ItoweverdneA ncit ocfiiiriiiiion^vl the Pah princes, ionotkorjUr#,nor in Almlfiud'g list, 
Ac.} ^nlevf In tlir latter ttomci of the oiunes itre i;rroQc;oy.i; % oircumstaiice ferj pn>Lable. 
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ed te;i(djer, lie invited scholars from foreijjn couutries and ko tnan v flocked 
to him as to ocensbu a deartli of Peifn/ititJt every wlicre, except in Cas/mir: 
the chief of the assemWy was BMlia, and Jr* was assisted l»y Damodara^ 
ct pta; the prindpid iM)etswere Ma \or atda, SANdHADESTA.CHiTACA and 
SAXnHiMAX^^vhilril Vasiana and others were anionj^st his ministers.f The' 
principal foundation of his reign was the fort of Ja^dpura, in theconstnic- 
tionof which lie was assisted by artists sent him by ViuHisifAlSA, the Pde- 
shasa monarch of Laucti. whilst Aciir, the son-in-taw of Pramoda king 
of Mathur a, and Javadatta one of tlie king's principal ministers, con- 
trihuted to its embellishment; the one by a temple of Siva, and the other 
by a Bmhminical college ; besides this, J a viplRA built Mathamptir in Ctuth^ 
miV, and his wives founded the cities Calndtmpur and places nam¬ 

ed after themselves. 


After a short period of tranquiUity, JavIrIba resumedhis military enter- 
prisf?s: his first exphiit was the reduction of a jitrong fort belonging to 
Bnf*ASE^‘A, king of the eastern region, and he theiice proceeded against 
Aramuri, the nmgician, king of Nipal,\ whom, at the end of two or three 
days march, he found posted with his forces on the southern bank of a ri 
ver: the appearance of the enemy inflamed the courage of the king to te¬ 
merity; without a previous knowledge of the country, he rushed into the 
river, and left his bravest wairiom behind him; the stream at first wm, no 


• i. k«.ws C.k^ 

t, ^pt>"rte«t by u.e wUore of hi. iiutructio.., nml .jujUifip.ttan., ihv «,»h«cnUn« him 

N milfs teacher of dm tfci«ce of wofdi. 


o. ”j'*'**t ^””**®***'‘* with UIJ defreo of v«rl.it)ty, any fttrihrr parlicuritr. mluim^ in 

r in ivi a ftnjtLcd Ln Uio tnJtt. BnAsiA ii ■ dde rmther Ibno « nnnw, and la epi^Ucd tu ^versaj 
w ar» Ima^ to b« nailvn of Cmhinlr. o. U^nitata Bhaltn, the author ofUio Kavja Pmlihja, «mil 
Jb«.. I»Auoo*a* «,ay bo tbe author of the pui.i«i! woA cUled &.^rr« and ihriv i. a 

jfMiN* Aehuya.who.. author gf a of ]>octk»l Wtrar mi of o VHtli or ,;loi» ii].on thrio. TJ.e 
p c r pro|T-ii«ae. of the prince nceoid wiih die ehunieter of the.e irtitioKs ’• lio oUirr luuno. oiL-i 
aoihiMi^ even for cDojccture, 


t There b no tuidi nmne HgweTer in hiripatritlk t IJtia of the Ntpai kbf «. 
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raore thau knee deep, IjiU it suddcul> ro«e, and away the Ling and 

hiH army :ti)c greater part of the (Hildiers were drowned. TJic Ling, conlinii- 
ing to straggle with the was carried down the jjUtnnn: the cries of 

one army were echoed by the shouts of the oilier, and some soldieTX of the 
enemy mounted on indatnd skins, rnslietl into tlie tone at, and captured llie 
drov%niug prince i he was drai«{ed to the abore, and confined, iu a htrong 
castle on Liie banks of the Cundicit,* iiis broken and dismayed army re¬ 
treating SiastUy to Cujdnuir. 


The return of the troops, carrying the news of their discomfiture, ami of 
the captivity of the king, spread consternation throughout ChjAjflirrtheini- 
uisters immediately assembled deliberate on what wastobctlone, when 
Deva ^cruiL ihesonofUie fiiitbful Mitra .Saiisia, lUiderlook to e(fc>-t the 
liberation of tlie monarch 1 for this purpose he wrote to iknasiutti, holding 
out pronuscN of securing to hirn both the kingdom and treasintes of Java- 
pjfi A, if admitted to his presence. The terms were readily accepted, and the 
ininistin^ attended by a considerable body of forces, entered ; his army 

he It'd to the h.iuks of the ‘CantUca^ opjiositetothefort whicli held Ids mas¬ 
ter captive, wUlUl liehimBelf re[wdred to ihecomt ot ARAUi.ini: at aprivate 
conference with Uie king of iV/jw/, Dev A Si 4 Bm£ repTesented to him, that 
the treasures of Jo^djitra. were with the army, but their amount aad dis¬ 
tribution were known to JAVAPfeA alune ; that it would l>e ad viKtiblc t|iere- 
fore for him to have an interview with that prince, and learn fi'om him un¬ 
der some plausible pietenci^ these particidarM, ns otherwise the money 
miHu be lost or emheazlcd, and AitAMVitt he disappointed of a valuable 
prize. The Nipaleie was deceived t orders were given for Dev.v to 

be admitted privately to JAvLetnA, and the Diiaister thus found Imnsdf in 
his master's presence. 

In the interview that followed, Deva ^c»Ma uiged the king to let him- 

* Foullkljr tbti ^nilan nr Ga^Mth rifcf % if flic fart c»r Bkmni*nA be UtMc Hear 

'Nifraeotr thiJ mxat be applied to leme aLhtr livcr* 
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self down from the wtndnw of liLj iiriwn, and swim orer the ri?er to hi« 
troops, but JAVi^pSaA urged ib imprattiraljility, not only on account of 
Uie iieight of tlie window frointJie ground, Iml the Impossibility of crossing 
llic torrent witJiout assiatant'Oi after sonic discussion, the uiinister witbil rew, 
purposing professedly to return, but ns u coniiHlerublij in terra I elapsed dur-* 
fng « hlch be did not up^iear, the king went to seek him, und fmimt him duail 
on the floor of an Hiljoining ciuiinber, ulrungled with fits own liii'lian: be¬ 
side him lily ii leaf, oti wliieb he luul written these words with Lis nail; 
“You must eJTect your eaciqic; 1 die to enable you: my body inflated with 
your lireatit will sene you hs a float, tie yourself with iiiy turban, and 
quickly cross the river.'* Penelratcd with admimtioit at the proof of at¬ 
tachment, and with grief for tlie loss of so faithtul a friend, the king obeyed 
LLs posthumous counsel, and safely eflee ted ay unction with his troops: eager 
to wipe ofl his diugrace he fell upon the unfireparci'd and astonished Ne¬ 
palese, killed thijir king, and left their country a depopulated waste. 

Ttetuming to Cttsltimr .lAViiduA ppent Dome time in (heenjoyment oftfao 
treasures he had acquired liy the lute expedition, when an extraordinary 
occurrence gave a new complexion to his character, and cliauged him into 
an oppressive and extortionary prince, MauApadma the AV/^o appeared 
to him in a dream, and implorcil his aid against a magician of Z^rdi tVo, 
whose enchaiitineuts sought to secure the person of the and carry 

him ofT. MAfiAPADtiA pnimiscd the king as a rewind for Ids protection, 
that he would reveal to him the existence of a gold mine, and then disnp- 
peared. In the morning, the king not quite sulisfied of the veracity of the 
Ndgay sent for the magician, and desired him to shew him the person of 
the snake t!od; this the raagieiitn eflected; tlie waters of u lake retiring ut 
his command, exposed the Ndga and Ids serpent train. J w vpira howirver 
would uol allow the magician to seize his prey, but cirileriiig liim In recall 
the waters of llie lake, gave him a lihfr<U rwrompense, and sent him to his 
own country. The Xdga soon visited him again in his sliimbere. but in¬ 
stead of a mine of gold, he punished him for his want of faith, l>y discover¬ 
ing tohlin the site of a copper luiue, a source of considerable though infe- 

n 
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rior wealth: the mine was accordini'ly wTiJiiiirlit, and in the course of his 
reig'ii die hiug coined HH) crore of Dinars* lesg one, challenj^ing all the 
princes of the world to exceed tliis coinage, and complete the 100 crore, 


Tlie taste fhr wnaUh ac<|uiref! hy the king, heraide fatal to liis Hubjects i 
to acciunntaie treasure he levied heavy exactions on id] ranks of people, 
and particularly oppressed the brahmans, by resuming the endowments, 
which lie or his predcressors had bestowed upon fhem : their complaints 
and remonstrances were tinaiailiug with the king and his ministers, Siva 
Dasa and others, a set of Cdyfisffm/t, incapable of any generous feelings, 
whose extortion drove a hundred hralimans of Tit/nmiila to drown tliein- 
liclves ill the C/m»drabftds‘d• to the supplications of thesacrcdotal order, the 
king shewing entire iudiftereiice, he at last attrncti?tt their menaces : these 
he ridiculed, but was filially punished for bis impiety : in consequence of 
a citrse denmmeed upon him by one of tlie order, he met witJi an acciden¬ 
tal fall I a wound ensued in one of iiis legs, and this breeding a number of 
worms, wiiirli preyed iijion the ting’s body, Jie died in the grealesl agony, 
after a reign of thirty-one ytsirs.f LalitAiuha, w ho succeeded .IxvAetaA 
wax bis son, hy Durgd Dt vif he was a dissolute prince, w holiM ishedliisf!^'* 


• TLcsd Trere copper Jt h to b© suppo^d. 

f Tbe pHui^c'r M (old wiHi p^oi DXbliiitioti Id Lhe orijjfLual, Is a aurions 5peiii£ricis| 

Br^minirELl flufl It U thiI irilliout n liDWeTcr Mi ihr H i>rEiiT-opFr 

durhn^ Iho wimdKiit)]! of moukiih uuLlrtiril^ ; the KoiiTenintlon lidtvri^n liirtpniicr %nt^ prirttip tmmilfd 
in » jicHnrwhut flrnmnilo rorm, h Mot ifllhocit spirit: wt? majeMilj pMf It loMi dlolppFc^ 

A Brtthmftm. MrA'Ll, >1 4 KMM Rava^ and other Mivere!| 7 n!r; mli^hty as they trcnled with 
TfiTcrr nciT anti ave thr ^rHlimflnh^al i^irder. whose ren^lteSA wretli consumGS eortlL and its moyntaius, 
hell and its ierpenl hnin^l, mid ei rn Si€€r^ mod ltd and kinp 

Tlr HcruV Ik bigr nioiiih, tlwt fi?U upon a he^at'j cnimbfi, usd dimnk with pridCr tnllui of lu 

pQw^ with all tiiG eonildencD of a Im% seer. 

Jttila, a BrahaiHtf TIip roiolutinDi of thne hali^ wurk-td same ehuoge^ hut it If Itf solnuitlini^ to a 
th4i wt have t:ewd to be ifu4i#. 

7^ Whotirt (hou I Vi^WAMiTRk perhaps, flr V^«i8iit'iia+ ot Asistya? T craTt ymiT pardon. 

Jffifa. And thon—thou art EfAMKCUANDHip TniAAlsctl or NAin^iiEA: if lOj 1 am Viswahitia^ or 
who I please. * 

TAr JTia^i Bj die auKor orYjswANtTUA^ tlAHificiiAxngji was drstmytdi whut am 1 to dread from 
ymtr tntfiyaMMcia- 
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ther 3 ill-gftJten tr«f«3ur(?3 on parasites anr) prostitutes, ant! instead of pan¬ 
dits and lieroes, made bnftbons and ratamites tiis companions. He died 
after a reign of twelve years, of the grossest and lowest dehaucliery. 


SANGnAMAptnA, Jijs brother by another mother, tlieprmcessCvLVAjtA Divi 
next ascended the throne; he was also knoivn l>y the name of Pa ithiyyX- 
pIra; he reigned seven venrs.* The next monarch of tVw/o«fV was Chippa- 
taj aya, a son of LalitXHra, by a prostitute, named JXva Devi, otherwise 
CALYipiU, as the danghter of a Cali/njmfit or distiller, of/feJia villager llio 
brotliers of tliis woman liad been brought to court by the king, and their 
nephew, being yet a minor, they took (he government into their own hands: 
they were five in number, named Paoma, Utpala, CALvAtiA, Mamma, 
and Dhebma, and tJicir ambition opens a scene of domestic discord and 
calamity, to which we have yet been strangers in llie liistor}' of Cas/mir, 

The uncles of tlie yotmgking divided amongst themselves the places and 
profits of the govcnimeiit, and assumeil tlie supreme authority in (he king¬ 
dom : the power they tJins enjoyed they ^vere not dL-poaed to relinquish, 
and when the young prince exhibited a disposilion to assert his independ- 
ance, tlicY deposed and put him to deatli, having su/Tered him to enjoy a nomi¬ 
nal reign of twelve vears : as they were too jejiJ mis of each other to suffi-rtheas- 
cendancy ofeither, they found it expmlient to niiseanotherprinccto 1 heihmne 
and they elevated to the titular rank of'fcing, Trj nHcvAMriHA, also colled 
AjiTipiBA,! the gi-andson of Lalitaoitya. and son of an elder brother of 


IliHif. {Uulil,iss hi, hHiul cs iif t^rd of aH .a in.Wen.tioo, lot lir 

fi«P tn the ixiHiilter ot a Brnhnnui, full upon kluti priitcr. 

Thr King. Lvt it full, why doe:, it delay ! (The hinj', p^lcleu ^tolT ali|u nnd he tnmhie,.) 

TAe Hrafifnsnn Hal llabbl<tf^ has jI. mi IbJleu uu liap&i! 

• Mj .uftftwrKri h« Uilrty-STt™, ^hieh Is an evidrnt «t„r ai 1, »hewTi by 

the of ,be of the DyooAty wMoh bo calls aWjLw. nlhs. di« 1 a> davs ; bul whioh' 

wcordiiig to (be addlliun of the sevcntl dales is Thetr tirfjis Just Oit thlrtt t™ too tuorh - 

the name* in the tmosJated Ay. Ac. here a« written euceestiveij, ByUpJ. 

t —AjaAe* 
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ihe lafit monnrcli. Uuiler ilirnainetjf Ajitapiui, the five usurpers cantiuRcd 
i<ir a period of thirty-six years,* to possess the real sovereignty of Cttuhviir, 
and they veiled their violence and Lujustire b)’ u lihenU distributioti of the 
public treasures, and tlie foundation of s[>]etidid temples, and rich endow- 
meats. It was not lil^dy that the brothers should always continue on friend¬ 
ly terms, aud a dispute arose between Mamma and Utpala, which occa- 
stoned a furious batai?! on the Imrdniw of the VitoMid. Uti-ala, it should 
seem, w'as defeated aud kilted, chicHy throngJi the valour of Ya^oterma, 
Uie son of Mamm.\ : the victor pN>ceeded to dethrone and kill the king, hia 
accession Imving been principally tlm work of IJtpala, and place Amas- 
OAPijiA,| a sou of tSAtNcttAMipiR.v, ou the throne. 

The principal actors in the turhulont ]>eriod of the last reign, now disap* 
pear from the history, stud are succeeded by their sons, without our being 
informed fiirtlier of the fortunes of the usuriiiug fraternity. The princes be¬ 
came mere pageants in tlie hands of thcHe enterprising cbieia, with the un¬ 
enviable disdiictiou of being the first victims to the resentment of the con¬ 
querors. AjiTipi'RA, wc have seen, was pul to death by the son of M am , 
ma; his successor was not more fortunate; as after a short reign of three 
years, he sufTered a shuilar fate from the bands of Sue 'ha YermI, the now 
triumphant son of 1 .'tpai,a. Tliis chief, created king, the son of AjiTJLpfRA, 
the predecessor of the hist monarch ; his name was UTPALipiaA.f and he 
was to he tlir last of the CVircotndynasty, for Suc'ha Vebma being slain by 
a km-sman, his friends and followenifj determined to place his sou, Av anti 

* sayi ottr froiu ihc de&Ui of dueir ncplieir irhiiilL SinppcrEiml in Uid ^ear aiarl- 

«* It ODiiti wiii* A mtw cciuiputafinn, fbiuiJitir of cuniiafi to liiD Ciulimirfaju, but UloLbcrd requinn^ 
kh explfloatiom whicLbir bus not ||jvi?ii ofiir ihp hbil of dale fh^utiodj r«rar.i* Hud It \n ob^¥Hblo 
thAt aUf|>» shtjrl of tOO^ it m, ojclc pf i0(t CH-i hod been ndopcod in Citikmir: KoiDetlmf^^ m 

m the prciETLt LditfiiKe, the ililit nearly corrospanda with the odd jean of the oentaiics of Ibe Hy rei^ 

bat Ihc ap^Toumodou it not aIwajs ooAf enon^li \q make ll prohohlc that reCuemfo tc Oie liijrm U 
fJitctfdod, 

t It bdJ Ireen imirkitcd^ acoDrdiDf iDfliLiiAiiA^ by a poel^ ifift pooni jmm^ 

dfya. 
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V on tbe fluYine. UTPALAi'inA was ui^cfirrtin^ly tU'poisadt.iuitl the son 
of StJC’iiA VnnUA, tite rounder of tJve Utpala* dynasty, succeeded. 


SECTION' III. 

THE accession of Avanti Verm if was not snfTered to take place witliont 
opposition, and he luid tii nndei]^n many conflicts with hia own cousidM, 
TiDtl even with his brothers, before liis dommion w jis estahlifthed. By his 
valour and prudence, liowever, aided by tlie sagfc counsel of Sum a the mi- 
niskT, to whom he was chiefly indehtcil for bis croivn, be overcame all 
opposition, and remained tlie undisputed sovereign of Cfufmir, 

Having Teefored n’lder and tranfiuillity, die king no^mmatedSt/RAVesMA 
iiis brother by a different mother, and tlie two brothers were 

both distinguished i'or tJieir liiierol nnd fiubllc sfurit; the king gave large 
''■resents to the Braiunans, and the upon them tlie 

Mma, JiT/iridiv^u and££curti^«rNa, constructing a temple and statue of Goeula. 
Their example was followed by flie younger brothers, and tlie ministers of 
the two princes, imd a variety of towns, temples and images emljellLilicdi the 
kingdom. Amongst tlietse we may specify thefuUoiving; jipHji/r/iMrn, acsty 
foimded by the king at Vuwa&fswant Cshdtm, in which be aiso ererded a 
temple to AvANTi^WAS, or Siva, whose worship he hud now adopted, in 
place of the Vwsh7iai'a tenets in which ho bad been educated. He also erected 

* Eli* ir^uid-fiilliu: It t» cUlQcTtill bew to kerp llw iwmulvc eltor. Amidst tb<! rApjd iiueeMb^ii 
*0 maitjf luioommoo ttunes. Tltf dtpo*itinn nf Utpiif^tpim luip|jeJifil. APPnrilin* <<■ th* mu I bur of tfaa 
ir>lipl-t-CWjAint>. in thn ypar of ibe Hijm 3U0 ; he is not ^^*>1 i" I'i* putnptHali'Mt. "* nirpeeaMy 
la our aulimr'l jicries <if rtnles It must be placed obont A. i>, Hfi2. It maj he hot* oWned tliiii Afai/fri::! 
bai aliewtl wlmi. may be called the ffttnlly deaipiatien of mft*t of the tVerirfa prince*,and baa ebantted 
Ibe tenaiMtinp name .^pfre 1* Atieiidii, Ib the neset lial we bare aiKUlier chnnfie but ibai ia a mere 
miRenditir, lie family name Fmwf ia coDTCTled ialo Ornii* the Vtu i mitl Dal J beinit enailj nil- 
lakfn Enr Mi’b oibcr, V p.sia a i* an ndjiuiot exprcai’l^i? ■ £****tny« or nulitory deuent; tie present 
poBseaion baweser Mem to bnsc uanmod it, u the fDbndet of tie fEunfly, UtpaUj and liii bnaicr* 
vere nppBrr.tidy of a leas rrspcctAble origin, 
f Adutdcrimti—Atw^aal, 


A. 0. 
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here three statues of tlie some fleity, under the names of TniPoa^irARA, 
BttUTig'A and VijAvfisa, with lathing vesueU anti stooia of sUrer. 

f^urapuTy a city fomided by the minister; also a temple of the associated 
Sims, and a college for Ascetics at Sur^Simri tsUlm, Hb snii also estabUsh^ 
ed a Marha, and his wife built the temple tvi SaOa Sim at Sumpar, a city 
which has since changed its name to Dkucca* 

’ The minister who was tlitia the founder of was jdso a mnniJieent 
patron of thcli\'U‘nedraiid thenamesofiViDCTAciSA, SivaSwImi, Ananda- 
^cRDfiANAf ILetjcacaea aud Kamaja arc enumerated as illustrious objects 
of his patrouuge.'l' 

The reign of Avaktivf-bma was rendered remarkable by a severe fa¬ 
mine, occasioned it is said by I lien vers deser ting their cost omaf^''beds, and 
deluding the surrounding country, dt^sfroying the crops and submerging 
from time to time wjjolc Tillages t the de^irth was so excessive that many 
perished, amongst whom ’Vft^ti Caifiitia Jihatt'a, und other eminent men. A 
khstri], of grain sold for a tlioiisiind and fifty flinars. 

Til is impoverished state of tlie cminfry continued for ten years, till Suj- 
J\A remedied the evil t the birih of this person w^as regarded asm ysteriotis; 
lie was found exfwsed in an earthen vessel by a Chanddii, by wbom he 
was suckled .uid brought up; hearing llie causes of the irregular swelling 
of the river discussed, he expressed his conviction that be could apply a 
i-emeriy, and Ins words liaving been reported to the king, he was brought be¬ 
fore A v anti VEaw a. Tlie mode, he jirojiosed to adopt, he declined explaining, 

* Not (hr BHidcrn Dhaec.i of romr, Thf ns u » plunr w) cinllcil la roiJlmir upon tbo Jclom, imath, 
»«;ia«r Bijor«. At prroent jn(]{!«l it wsiretlj wiihla ih* limiu of thr prDnni:p,aiMlmaiil bo cumpris, 
rH in the otniri^, j»iii in Elphiminiu:V map, io be »uhjf^ to iudepnidmnt Ri^b>, imnicdiatelr imiuk of 
CAflmiir. 

t Tliey nn nmnen lKiweti<r not no* Lnova. t TImi Klui is ler two tHtsbcIff. mo pnibir, 

one snDoa onci t«po.fl.irds (A, R. t, 0&J or ol«.ui (be (Mrd of n .jnertei, The it may be eui- 

iKTiCt! wm or MppCl, 
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aiul ho looked upon by the tuiniaterji as nn idiot or n cheat: the king 

notwitliiitanding determined to give iiim atrial, and aUowed him at 

to take from I he treasury several i>ags of ; with these in Im possession, 

SujJYA retired to the site of a village named xlnandaca, where, getting into a 

boat, he advanced into liie water; when in the centre of the pool lief Jirc^v into 
it a bag o{ DitmtJt, and he repeated this wherever the water was collected; 
die villagers tempted by Uve hope of obtaining the money, comFiiiied to ef¬ 
fect its recovery: Ihey tirst blocked ,ip with large stones, the channel of die 
ViiantQ where it issuc-s from (lie nunintains, the banks being there conti¬ 
guous: they then drained the country of iho acenraubted water, by clean¬ 
ing the cunahj and uiitlels, through wbicli it was accustomed to run: the 
passages being cleared by this contrivance, the dyke was broken down, and 
the Viia^td rtjshing forth with an impetus, proportioned to the obstniciion 
itlind encountered for several days, hurried away every obstacle, and flowed 
m a rapid and fertilising torrent dirough its old, and throng!) many new 
clianneksto its jimrtbu wiltj the Sind/m* These two streams foj merly met 
near the temple of SuM, hut they now imite, obsenes onraiillior, 

between that place and Vis/muswdmi or the towns of PariMstqm- and 
PLih,pur1 and be adds, dial some old trees existed in his time, bearing the 
mai'ks of ifiti ropes which the Nis/td(inAl had fastened dii:re. Having eol- 
leclc d mitssive stones to confine the Vita.fS, Scjjva construc ted the MiM- 
yaduta iniiw,' springing from which receptacle, the PHastd darts forward 
wilb tlie rapidity of an arrow from a bow.f 

Sujjtl'a was not eqnleuLed widi remedying the evil: he also provided 


Thia ririTnot ht the /jiffur^ hut iDCiaf fkr the ^ijg^ lirrr, which CU AOuTCc Itt ^rrat TiEwL— 

jtf. IL It U noi Ltnprohahljr b branch howfiver of tlui ImloAr 

t The ln^^t miul be wbvrA the B^hu i nwl S i nd Tmirc tfeclr itntBini.— Ac. it. 15^, 

I Th-p Inw ea/tu nf YinD^vn, h^ lUEaiui^ [t ihel? be suptioiiFil^ and llio ropes nmy ha¥fe been pitrtof n 
Jhith or 

\ Tlilrti sbntiilil be ihn rt*ETToiror at Vi}r^ya^ noticed by Fr/r/#fr^iL 4j nltri, aor^ardiof la there- 
pari which hr ropeatit pgiUiti'ncicd bj : this ii an eTident error tiawcYCTT a* Use fianie thUdm ii 

thiia ineiiljufirfl bj IFr^rflyia the Boarre nf llir river llehal, fHLh a hBdoii nienfluiiiig ib 

Jfi icif, whence ihe water na-^he!! out with nn utdnishLu^ nnlsc. The spring is ciJIihJ Wirmt^ ; UL^a 
sluoc border imd up the eoji jijdo cure lemplcs/'— Ac. Uh 165. 
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against its roairrence, by the ronstruetioQ of dykes and canals, by ivluch 
without fear uf a dctlnge, the waters were dLitributed equally and plentiful¬ 
ly to all [>arts of tlie kingtlom; such was the bcDolicIai result of hts mea¬ 
sures, Uait a kkari of grain, which before the late dearth, sold for 200 Di 
nar$ bus ever since been restricted to no more than thirty-six.* SdjjTA 
was boantdiilly rewarded for bis labors, and was enabled to perpetuate his 
nanie by fotinding SHjj^Hpur on the tranks of the F7/<u/c?, where it issues 
from Ibe reservoir. 

After enaiiting the ingenuity of Sujjya to execute the beneficial ar 
rangements above described, and witnessing the improving condition of his 
Lingduui, AvANTiveaui being taken ill, determined to end liis days al 
Ti-i^wro CVitfrrt, and accordingly proceeded thither, wherehe resumed the 
Vaiskaam faith, and listening to the jjemaal of the Bhigavat GUq, he ter¬ 
minated his career in the year 59, after a reign of 20 years and 3 months, 

^ As AvAvriVEBMi was not succeeded by his brother, and not oalv a 

SOS » , * 

Bew king^ but a Yu^ardja appohited tipOTi hia death, we areleA to 

conclude, either that BusaVermA was dead, or theoflSceof F«ror((/a con¬ 
ferred no title to the succession, and was hehl at pleasure: it apiiears toO, that 
at this lime, the great oftb eruof the state continued to exercise the authori- 
tatjTc interference they had obtuined under the lasldyuanty, and disponed 
at will of ttie functions of royalty. It h said accordingly that the son of 
AvanTIveemA, SANCAKAVEEMAt wiiM luiidc king, by the ptmer of the 
» chamberlain RBTHAvr.anUANA, whilst Reenapa, spning from one of the 

late king’s brothers, procured the nomination of fcltc'iiA Vebma, the son of 
fisoHAVEBMA, to succeed liLS father in the YnitcttruJ^a, in opposition to the 
chainberlahi and the king, a circumstance which led to a civil war between 

* Thii cnnltiTUwlMit I bjure binted ibat lb«3« Dinars wsrecopr-tTn The Kkari protiBbJy Ahu^atFs. 
Jiiaramr in vhioh he njrt fr»eTj thitix i* eniuumMl in CeitHir ; the UTmij^e price of thti, uccrtoincd 
'when Skiaj' ihe levcmie ef the provuufti, tnnteU eiit to be twcatr^fiiie item* or pice,—^c, ij, Wt* 
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iJid superior and tfubordEndt*^ priners. In the conteaf, ttiany distingtu^^llell 
chieAains were slaiftt aa 5i v asaoti and others, but the king, with the aid of 
Sana B 4 VsiMl, and other lead ora of note, finally prevtiiled, and establish¬ 
ed his niitborily in the kingdom. 

Having thus secured himself at home, he directed his views to foreign 
conquest, and being Joined by the king of /Jurt'diAisJca and other priiicesi 
he led Into the plains an army said to consist of nine lacs of foot, one of 
horse, and three himdred elephants: he first subdued Pbithivi Cjiandha 
ting of Traigtrla* who having left his son in his capital, atlvanced to do 
him homage, but upon beholding the immense host collected by tJie king, 
lie was alarmed for bis personal safety, and suddenly maxle bis escape. 
S irrcAHA VeuMi then rooted up the power of-dAtA-Vidiwi'l' king of 
seizing his treasures, and kingdom, aud leaving him ouly Tmca. Disa. Ho en¬ 
tirely subverted the universal supremacy which liad been seized by Bhoja 4 
ond made himself formidable to his neighbours on either side of him, the 
kings of Darat and TVri/jAca,^ )>laced between ibeni like Aryavtrta be¬ 
tween the llimahi}ia and Yindh^a movtnfains: on liis return to Ctishatr he 
fotuided in Ptmcknstiira^ a city named after himself r It was constructed 
cbiedy of niateriids fiimisbed by the mins of Parihssitpar^ and was dktin- 
guishtnl hy a temple dedtealod to Shft as Suneam Gnurhfit and Sugan- 
the hitler uained after the queen Son an on a, the daughter of tiie king 
of the North. 


The disikositlon of ^ancaba VEUJfi to accuinnlate wealth, degenerated 

* Part of liilliOTt. 

i Thift La a alran^^o dimcrr It i&onlit lie tbal of a MtuselokAn bol tbe could tint 

Itavo beta ihoa oaHkNbtbed in TlHru Im bowoFrr It Guz^rMi fii iSiff to tfliicb the Jfo- 

wpre la oj^looil ihfiBselre*, Md may |io Ul^miointcuJcd. 

I Not m titd ItTo time it rsuT ^ MjipiMed. bat Vcmfjrdwinlwdabout vAr- 

lirr thimbno yUiertobe^D m Bhoja's 

Wo ^iaU \mf 9 tbo DarfU aofrik-w^.wt of C^uJiwir; tbo iboultl WtUorofore to tie »a|h- 

and Qmf oeio d» CHdsman Gmiramra, probnbTy^ UiOfi dap^Ddaiit oAlbt [ifinsti of 

Ookhaift i ■|^dil^able Hi m postttloa. 
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into the most tiuatialjlc avarice, and ioxbjected liis people to every kind o* 
extortion: he->levied heavy tolls and taxe:s, exacted undue proportion? of 
the produce of land, and let out to farm those lands which were the pr/> 
perty of the temples; he cheated liia cultivators in the weight of the seed 
corn, uiid expected u full return, and he seems to have established a mo¬ 
nopoly of suiidul, iitoense, oil, aud many other articles of trade; his chief 
in^driiments in these oppressions were the Ctiytist'kasj and especially one 
named Lavata, who received from the king a stipend of 3000 i><>uirr, 
whilst OiiALLATA and other eminent poets about the court, were kept with¬ 
out any pay: the chief minister re|neiJfcntcd the harsImEssof his cominanda 
in vain to tlie inonarch; to bis son w'ho had expatiated toldm ontheafllic- 
lions of hw people, he replied by desiring liim to wait till he was king, 
when he might, if he pleased, relieve them, and he w as equally insensible 
to the les,sou he might have learnt from the neighboiirins country of Dor- 
r<fMiam>. the linj of which, with aU lus soiu, li„| been laid, kiUeJ in n 
popular commotion, occasioned by his oppre;saive government, 

Sancara VehsiA possibly thought he shoiild divert Ihc attention of hie 
Bubjeets to less unpopular occurrences, by engaging them in military expe¬ 
ditions; lor he is said now to have led au army to the north,* where he sub¬ 
dued the people along the and entered the country, where be 

woa shot in Uie neck wkli an arrow by a moiintaineer; he was immediately 
put into a litter, and his death, which took place shortly afterwards, con¬ 
cealed from the troops, who were immediately marelied hack to a^kmir 


* My., .pdrL-rt 11 . 1 ! THohttinwfdnn* nftHr f«tlowcn oUbIoib liaving kkotA- 

to Uifllr to thv Punjiib la tot pn^erdlus: rtrl^n, 

t •thii SinM,. Kre the riMf.tt. the-llrrorim.ircT iru ftkraOy mU. 
ipok pT«e U,,n iliu„ hai Uic far, a. they r«..t,Ed on Ihnirre- 

l.irt. ho^»t«r.of day.. Who IcMdynonje^ 

lured I Itey ™md „„oH, hurt 1««^ tbr Ria.l-n.,. null,-.! l„ ,he ^Bho^pcor ul Uii. p«la,f 

WM Gr.i niiJudjt ,t. □ppe,rtmr,e ia n Oiffenat dtrenlioii. aB.i it j, in thr itbwncr ef more 

, ^ *" bdlw^o Uifa .ord und tho 0«tD«, ih. hnrde. 

if dJ*' “ k^iiiuwlrr betas hoTB gf a B,„n had 
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with .« expedition! rt«y renoW 

tier, in six days, wlvere, being now out of danger. J • 

„be«,oie, of the »„n.e. : he - — ™ :,^7LLt.. 

thrci^ of Ills queens, a painlit* uauitHl J.\t:a - 

burning themselves with (be body.* 

The son and snccesBOT of the lust king, Gopala ^ 
ufant.placed ™derlhetoteh^ecf hi. "“’"^.*’”“‘7 7™lry in a 

resent during ’"‘“''"‘y-“"7’'" “”7oTLT^a.r<««a.^ 

aerie, of intestine disorder,, “ .7;72.;:;;:7,„:,r..t.»ica«a P^va 

if noteiciouecUameter ithemmw ^ 

wu her favorite, and ciovernor of Bhdlidepni-. hut he proving 

mode Camalaca, also named ioA.. Co r , ,.....rrnUv. and 

dUnbedient, it »a, taken from him. net without a eopihet .,1 
given to ToRAstiNA, Oie son of Lalita. 

The reW of GopUa wm. ahort i he wa. carried off by magieal ineanta- 

M bv tho contrivance apparently of Pn..«icA«A. who wa, 

none. It.» amd, y f„,dmgreatde(iciencieainthcpnblictrca. 

afraid, of being called t .MUtifiT**? * Rama DfevA, the person 

,hich were -vihable «0 hm own 

he ,mi:. the penalty of hi. crime. 
Cr. ■ r:L nf herU. appemms to m..ri.n no amhitlona 
yiewa for hemelf, and to have cheriabed .be memory of her aon. 

A brother of Gopala auccecdcd him, hut he expired after the ahor 

„n«e b, .T..*r.i a..r -7"".... L -.wn b»m»-.=• a- “e* W'** “ 

Ulian OH Mctninl of or me ■ i PrB*«i?«. Soseril instaHceiof soklile oeour 

Sie prcaeni ORC Is pmliililied ^ ^ J Uirroihor tm6 ilio luotliet ot Ihe j oimR 

l^ra... ^rr„ w. wt«wa w bua.r...-we.. 
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often UttTB! and as mtU fiim thg race of ^akcab* VaBiii ended, tltakinso 
doru was now without a legal occupant: SugakdhX seated tieradf on the 
tlirone, but either at her own desire, or compelled by the m ilit a ry leaders 
of the kingdom, she soou made way for anolJter prince. 

•» 

In this stage of Cas/nrtirian liistory we are introduced rather ahniptly to 
some new act oik in the PtenC, tvho ccmtimi^d for a hmg jjertod to iufltiefice 
very materially the diqiusal of the rrovn : they are of a mihiary' efaunictet 
e^ideutlr; it is only donblfid, whether they were jiart of the uatiVe forow^ 
or »hether %*y were mercenary liunds of foreign adTentorers. Thtiy are 4e- 
Bomihatpd r«tr» and and it ia i»erhpps not straining protmbilify 

hventmeh, to ronjecture that our author {ntenda these words TO represent 
what we should write Tatars and men, who at nil tifnCft hard 

sold their services to the pflticCii Of India, and liare not unfro<jw*»tly ho* 
come the masters of those whom they originally obeyed,^ 

liVliatever may hare been her Inducements, Sco an nni, alter holdiilg tlie 
reins ofgotemmentfortwo years, recommended to the ministers and officeri 
to chuse as king Ribjita VEUMi the grand-son of SuSa Vejiiia ; it Was 
objected to him however that lie was a cripple, and therefore not ftt to 
nilcj but as his family descent was highly respectable, the chielh determin* 

* TOc vord T 4 IH, ii uiobv[<nii dotyeWore: # fw fs Et* 

mcBiM ODfi, and Angu limh <ir body aJ well ai fftimlly, uiaj refar'to muV pA> 

cwliaiity (»riU««iply>r, toto tn»p«, SpbUnf in a body. Tie orifin of the m nrd Afyiaw, «yi EtpAmHiimt, 
iwertAuk. Lol iViAprubably aoiUni; U W tatraii la Uw tlKnualveAnniy ific 

mtdinn; ofihc renLon Jaapoogr; h baa no iDcnnini? however fij Persian, and they Iberefore firohably 
bci rowed it from some other i|iiaf<er traAsmotinir K in (beii ordinary maiuier: (iwe U iftmo probahat- 
*r fbererore nboitt A* BtynutPirT myirePleflt Ae .A4[boi» I* n anertoA inbaMted f|i» atMmOJtui of 
Ctir at a vtiy noioie pi'rlml, and sWpi (* K#ve been wtal H a biA In ti« iWFfk etmem atipnawiiu of 
hi Ow ufnA Khtory.ff^iifAaioiwVCaM, 1 df,>en)i«lliH|' pfoBably almttlndtbM. 

Ae USmurtit. who Tnlnmr hiMoff PBfeii# to Pwr* ei W a p h' if , Ml fbwiAilIl HHtwry, tbai pnil «d Aon. 
rhiUj of CailmiV,' (he ibrttrnwiT rhnaaetesof Ae TiOrii ta rOfMotod^^ tdModia: tfan^ ■» anhl (a 
bfivelieow BttmrWf)imo fh^rawirtry bythr **' '*'• '^ttrr tibyor'CnWi^, hA Any 
aoc plaeo io proaliioiea who aaw iiOiDCfit in a-nMulnt U| HOHyr 
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od to nomiaaM hie ioti, otid wis otcOHlingl? crtwnOd khfig tf 

Co$MmT, 

+ 

At llie end of ten Tears, the leadert of the diieatiefied with 

prince, and jealous of the greater share which the foot had in his no- 

minalioa^ detormuied to replace See4 hdhA in the gOTerniaent: they accord' 
ingly proceeded to her residence at wAcojpur, and placing her at tkaii 
head returned to the capital: they were met by the 2a trir in the pay of the 
king, and after a severe condict were totally romted : the queCn wa* taken 
prisoner and put to death at Nishpi^aaii'uliut'. 

The victorious troops now couflidered llie kingdom at their disposal, 
and yielded reluctant obedience to tlieir prince for a further period of five 
years; at last their insubordination broke ont with ungovernable force, and 
their avarice, which was rasatiahle, led them to accept the oft'ers of Ihefa' 
ther of Piat^iTs, and to place the cripple on (he tlirone, Tlic revolution was 
facilitated by a period of general di±! tress, occasioned by a famine, conseejneut 
Upon the uftscasonablc itioleiiiency of the weather. 

The reign of this prinoe lasted but onc' year: his throne and life ’#erft 
•Mailed bv various cnemkfST hia won Paot’ua was endeavotrring to tecOTcr 
ktssiip»emncy;hminBristersSA Vcsha VEannAS^A and SucA^rnirXin^rA were 
plotting for their own accession, awd his queen was engaged in a cniirifldl 
intercourse with the latter, and prepared to commit any atrocity to se¬ 
cure the andhttfirbed gratification of her libuliiieniS passion t i* to not at all 
eidraordinary therefore, 1ih!il he sliould havo beew rrtwneii one y««r, a#4 
deposed and slaio the 

The successor of the cripple was an infant bod, named Cwacha Verm i who 
irttder Ae prcifection of his maternal grand-father, eiyoyed the sovawigftfy 
ten years t at the expicatioii of thin Inne.howewM^ihtlonxif Man* a- 
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Ni, the eider of whom, Sancaba Van dh an a, was minister totlielate king, 
set up another of hLs sous, Sitha VEBsii, and expelled the reigning prince : 
a most turbulent period no^v cnguei, and the seFeral prkcea rise and fall, 
sonietiiueB repeatedly, in rapid anccessioau 

Sura VERwf, afler a nominal reigu of one year, was deposed by the 
discontented 7*atri troops, and Part'ha again crownesdking ^ he soon made 
way for Cbacra \ rrma, orice moro, whose Jiribcs had won these venal sol¬ 
diers to hia interest: unable however to satisfy their repented demands, he 
was obliged to abdicate, and seek safety in flight, whilst Sancara Veroha- 
na cndeaTouml to eflect a purchase of the crowti from the mercenary 
troops; in this he was foiled ; his Rnibassatlor to them, his own brother 
Sambhu VEfi0HAN4. making the hmgainfor himself, and being elevated by 
them to the throne: a measure however that ajipears to have contributed 
to check, if it did not annihilate the power, of the pretorkn Tatris, 

CiiACRA Verma in Ills flight had found an asylum near iJ.Wco,* at the 
house of a Bdn^ra, and one it may be presumed who was possessed of 
powerful influence with the mountain tribes ; induced by the liberal pro¬ 
mises of the king, and hw reiterated assurances of eternal gratitude, he col¬ 
lected a eonsiderable number of his countrymen, and advanced with Cha- 
CRA \rrji 4 once more towards the capital. 


The entrance of the king into Srinagar was effected without opposition: 
indignant at the fraud practised on him by his brother, ^an'cara VEnuuA- 
had assembled an army, and advanced from where he was 

etationed at the period of bis negotiation for the crown: to maintain the 


pLlZ ottyin.if^.1the 

t J iliy M desart mU. <,f which we htre ierenl erteaiiva outi to the »)iUS,ir«et of Ceahtnir, 
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kuigiloni, Samdui/ V^rdbana bad marcbcd to oppose him writlt the troops 
iiiliiH interest, ami the capital of tV^^wir, l*emg thus left with nut defend ere, 
fdl an easy prej' to the invader: the approach of Cuacra VEJiMi appears 
to have reimiled tlie two brotJiera, as we find them both present in a fiiri- 
oiifs conflict fought PadMajmr l>etween tlieir forces, and the Dmaras 
under Ch acra A eraia, in w jdch tlie latter obtained a most decisive victo^ 
ry ; five or sis thousand of the Tiifm were slab, Sancaba Yebdhasa 
graced the bed of heroes, and Saubhu Vebohana attctnptmg to reassem¬ 
ble the scattered fugitives of his army, wasshorlly afterwards taken prison¬ 
er and put to death: fhe power of the Ttifris appears to have been com])lete- 
ly broken by their defeat, as although mentiou of tItem does reriir in the 
course of the hisiarj", no important part hi tlie revolutions of the crown, is 
heuccfonviird assigned to them. 

Chacra Vkbma relumed to the capital in tiuin.ph: mounted onasuperh 
charger, in the centre of his victorious cavalry, holding in tus left hand liLs 
helmet, and toucliing his turban in courtesy to the crowd with hta riglit, he 
entered the city, amidst the clamour of kettle drums and the shouts of the 
rnidiittulc; he soon however forfeited his pupularity; being fascitiated by 
the attrartioiis of two daughters of a DottMu* who, as public singens. ap¬ 
peared before tlm king, he took them into hjs luiram, and devoted his 
whole time to then- impure society; the consequences were obvious; he in¬ 
curred the reprehension of ihe wise and resspectable, juid wliat was of more 
importance to him, by promoting the low ccmiiexlons of his favorites, alvove 

his former nimisters of the military and sacerdutal orders, he reused Uieiriu- 
dignation and resentmeui. 

Amongst those who fdt aggrieved by the preference tlnis slwwn to an 
out-cant tribe, the Dn/iuiras were particularly dislinguished, Tliey wlinhad 
been the chief ijistnmveute of the kijig^s triumph, were now neglected will, 
the rest of his adherenls. and compeUeJ to make way for thow, whose birth 
and services r*^ve them no claim to pre-eminence. TJiey fell Uie neglect of 

y A ttM of tlie lovut due, bj whont oil Uprurc ulBcet wr perieubcd. 
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king the mon? sererely, as contmtcid w^tli his past assarances of favor, 
and they detenained to make htm suder the effects of tfieir vindictive 
spirit: a party of them accordingly cootrived to gain by night, admission 
intp the palace, and falling upon the king, in the apartment of his favorite 
mistress, iinarme<t and unprepared, they easily sacrificed him to their fury : 
he was slain after a reign of nearly ftmrteen years, intemipted from tiint 
to time, by the temporary rule of his occasionally successful competitors. 

Unmatti Varti, a son of Part'ha, was now placed upon ilie throne, lu 
preference to his fatJter, a ho was sliU alive ; his claims to this elit'tion can- 
pot be easily conceived, especially, as in the grovelling tastes of ibis prince, 
as well as iu ferocity of temper, be cajeeeded all who reigued. before or af¬ 
ter hi9 time; his assoctates were dancers, singers, and Emfloons; Ids favor¬ 
ite pastime, fighting liirds or beasts, in which PiRvacuPTA, by his superi¬ 
or skill, was bb principal minister and friend; notwithstanding which, he 
engaged in (reasonable designs, aided by BHL'iiHA'ffA, 8 ebvata. Saja, Cu- 
AiuuA and Auritacara: theseindividmils divided amcmg'it themselves tJie 
chief offices of profit and [M>w'er,wbilttl Haccasa, ixlfamara, conuaanded tlieiit- 
niy. By the ad vice of these miscreants, and llicsitgg(^stion of hie own sanguina¬ 
ry disposition, the king commanded a general skugliter to i>emade ofall whom 
he thought be Imd occasion to hate or ftiar, and did not spare the memberH 
of his own (amity; Ids brothers he aliut up in a dungeon, and starved to 
dentil, and bis own father was dragged from bis retirement, and murdiTcd 
by order oft his unnalitral son : Ids barbarity did not stop there, he went to view 
his fathers cor{>Ni%and made the murderers shew tlie wounds, (hut each had 
indicted; they hesitated to do this in the king’s presence, when PImvagup- 
TA, to reprove the backwardness of one of them, his own son, Devaocpta, 
struck bis dagger into llie lifeless 1«)dy, to the great mirth and satisfaction, 
it hi said, of the king: in further proof of this princess atrocious cl laracter it 
is related that upon its becoming necessary to oppose the who 

pillaged the country with impunity, the king used to amuse liimself vvith 
cutting off the heads of Ids attendants and subjects and Ihebrcinds oft he wo¬ 
men, in order to try' the temper of hia sword, and perfect liitnsetf, he said, 
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to ibe \ise ofliie w^^Lpons. Dpfitli put n stop to his fifTOcions practices, and 
released Cashmir from bis tyraimyi after it bad endured it little more Uian 
two years, 

Tbe son of the Parricide, Sun a Verma* succeeded him: he was yet an 
inhuit, under the managemcTit of his mother, and his nomtual ref^ was 
of short duration^ Camaca Vekdhana, who had been employer! to clear the 
country of the Ddmums, bad succeeded in the undertaking, and bad made 
peace and alliance witlithe chiefs of f'rrni/Kmo and Jt/antu^a. lie itowretxtm- 
ctl acconipanted hy all the leaders, nitd tiie T^rtrrjf and Ecditgtis, and dis¬ 
play e<] all the |>omp of royalty, although lie liad not assttmed the name of 
king: doubtful of his piirjiase, and deserted liy all her late adherents, the 
c|neen fled with her infant, unattended, into the foresta, 

Camala VEnnnANA aUhoitghnow in possessionofthemilitarypow'cr, and 
consequently of the kingdom, hesitated to mount tJie throne: a piece of 
folly our author ohsen es, only ascribahle to tbe (reaclierous counsels of 
.iinfaitlifid ministers or to the adumbration of his intellect, as a punishment 
of evil done io a former life. His mo deration did not proceetl front indiffer¬ 
ence to royalty, as he coHccled tht! brulitnans, mul dusbing them to no¬ 
minate a king, attempted to win them over to bis uiteresls. The oppcjrtu- 
iiity was lost; tiie brahmans desirous of selecting a Buitahle person, or 
instigated by otlicr mobVes, deliberated for some time about the choice, 
and disjiutched emissaries to usccrtahi the uierits and claims of vorioiiit 
candidates. 

Amongst others, the widow of Unmattiverti sent inessengers to the 
hraUuiuiLS to solicit their suiiport of her son. On tlieir road, they were 

■V 

uncoiujtered by a youth, who was just reluming to his own country, and 
who ttceouipanifd llieui to the capittd, where the brahmans, unable to rc- 

* Atriillui ccmfontidi iMi milb Uic fnimoi: |idjii:% of 
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slst Wlmt Otir aiKhor ihiakr* the impul.se of Ae^tiny, procJaiined him, as soon 
aw they hehoJd him, ^mvewtigu of Cashmir. 

The person thus micMenly elev’^jted to flip throne was YASAsrAitA D^va: 
he was the son of CImad^va, horn of ymtd^ra, an iiihcihitant of the village 
CisiAD^VA in his youth had been hroughtup by M^buver- 
nuASA, and being a lad of abilities, rose with the patronage of that minis¬ 
ter to the Go/ijafi/iicuf^a, the coinmantl of the guards, wiiiel) he held un¬ 
der the reign of Sancaea VERSti, Having occasion to dread the hostility of 
PfiABuicAHA, thethvourjte of‘Sue AN uha, lie determine*! to place bis son out 
of danger, anti sent Ititn inh: another country uilti a ypung friend named 
P halguna. They ha*1 resided ahroad for some time: atlengtii his father heing 
dead, and propil ious dreams exciting his hopes, Y asa^ctira resolved to return 
to his native country, and St was upon tliis occasion that he encoiintered the 
agents oftlierjueen, and learning frotii them the object of their journey, ac- 
■ comjjanied tliem to the capital, where lie so unaccountably gained the unso^ 
licitcd choice of the sacerdotal eltjctors. 

The vigour and equity of the new king fully justifted his election ; he 
TC-cstahlishe'd order and security, and gave to Gankmir a |M;riod of repose 
which had heen long unknown; theft and murder were nholished; the road:! 
were [jerfectly safe, mid the sho]is were left open tliroughoul die night 
without a guard \ the distinction of classes was rightly maintained, and the 
C7tandiiitts no longer admiiualered the affairs of stale, nor did I he Brahmans 
carry arms ; we liave several anecdotes of tliis king’s acumen anrl justice; 
one of them is narrated by A^ul/azl, a n?ference to w'hfjin will perhaps Im? 
sufficient to satisfy any curiosity tJmt may be excited on this head. 

After promoting the happiness of hLs subjects for several years, Yasa*^ 
Cara was doomed to suffer the loss of his own ; one of his wives was de¬ 
tected in an intrigue with a watchman of the palace, a roan of low cast, 
and it appears that the king was more aflfictetl by (his latter circumstance, 
than any thing else, as it had prophaned the purity of his birth : to expi- 
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aic the sttiin thus eoiitracted, lie made liberal donatioDS to five lirfflnntniat 
and founded a AfritVirt, bul coni Inning to dwell upimtiia disgrace, bisbeaUh 
became afl’ected, and he retired to tJie college of liis own foundation to ex- 
pirp. 

Before leaying the palace, the king ilirecteil the nfiblea and leaders to 
elect as bis successor, bis kinsman VEnNixA, tlie son of Ramadei'a, [laas- 
iiig over Ids own son SANORJiMAn£vA, of whose li'gitiinacy be enitrrtained 
aunie doubts ; the arrangement thus maiie was far from ogreealile to llic 
men in power, for VernIta waa a prince in the vigour of life, wldlst San- 
ORA^tAUEVA wan an infant, during wliose feeble adiuinistration lliey flatter¬ 
ed themselves they should he able to appropriate the wraltli and iiifluente 
of the government to tliemselves anil iheir adherents : by their intrigues, 
tltereforc, Verkata was thrown into prison, and althougb be appears to have 
escaped at the time, lie shortly afterwards fell a victim to the jealousy and 
ambition of the strongest party, by whom SA^ojtAUAuiVA W'as estahUslipd 
in the government, 

Tlip old king lingered some time after he had made the fruitless dispo- 
sitiun of the succession, but he was sarroimded by the creatures of the in¬ 
triguers, and ihtre is reason to suppose that they accelerated his deatli by 
poison; PAavAoerTA and his partizans had now obtained what was still 
hut a secondary object of their ambition, and their past success euconr- 
nged them to elevate their views to royalty itsd f: the seawns befriended their 
designs, and the <liscmitpnt of the people occasioned by die pressure of a 
general scarcity, afforded them a ready instrument for effecting their pur¬ 
pose; on insurrection wiis speedily excited : atimiultuury mob. chiefly com¬ 
posed of tlie military, and hearled by pARVAOtrpTA and Ins ciinfederates, 
attacked the palac*e; lliey irlew Rasia Verdh aXa, the chief minister, who 
had attempted tn vain to defend it, and penetrated to the jiresence of tho 
king Seizing his person tliey bound liim. with fetters of flpw prs^ drag- 
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to aii(>tliera|)artmeiitt nnd put him to ; after whicli» they tied 
a stone to hb m;ck» and tlirew the Inidy into the f^ilasid. PAtiVAOOPTAthen 
in conipUttc armour, and with his surord drawn, seated himself on the throne, 
and received the homa^ of ills accomplices and of the terrified citizeivs. 

After a sliort reign of little more than a year, this prince suftered the fate 
due to his crimes j lie was slain by a party of eneMies at SurdsH/ari CsAdtra 
and left the crown h> liis mn. 

CjiTiMAOUPTA was a prince of depravefi habits, and spent his time in 
low and seiLsvial indnlgence; wine and women occupied his whole attenti- 
oii, and profligate rlairaciers engrossed his company; it was not at all estra- 
flffdinary therefore that the kingdom shoidd become a prey to civil dtssen-^ 
ftion and foreign inroad, us tlie n/iairs of state were entirely neglected, and 
the ministers tilone lit to condaet them, were obliged to abandon the court 
in order to avoid the ridicule and abuse, or even [lersantd contiimelv which 
tljpy were compelled to receive from the prince and the companions of liis 
revehi : coiisequeutly, besides private liostilides between Fhalgcxa, and 
some of the king's friends, the nUcr of Ci/m/fcttia engaging in a contest with 
the Ddmfirtis, bnrnt and di?8lroyed the JF’VAfij" of and d^mioltsbed 

a brass image of SvgHtn, and the king of tiie C'hasfis compelled CsrtkMA- 
evpTA to cede to him six and tliirty villages, after burning many Vi/tafs* 

The ruler of Laliore, Sinha Raja, now gave Csit^afAGUpTA in marriage 
his daughter Didd£, llie grand-daughter by the mothers side of ; a 
princess destined to Itear an important part in the subse^ptent rei'olntioiis 
of CasAmirt her cJiarms seem to liavc had little effect upon Jiex husband, 
for after his marruigc he adopted a new amni^ctnent, anti devoted all hi* 
time to the pleasures of thechate. Tliey were the occasion of liis death, for 

■ Tlitii? broil* vUob are very ejlweitrely nr>d mmfuif dly iturnued ia Hue oriiipiiial, vrcrc peirhnp!i ofa 
rcU^iDiu cumpldviaa, a&d aiay be traunerted wiUi iUa per«i»;iitiaD of lie Sv^dd&at, of Kbicb to rn !» k 
it taut ami to liltie ia knuiro, bj tlu; UindHt. 
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llie paiiw of dealk the prince obflonfcd flame itis^uliiE fiom tlie mouili of 
tl.e mrinml an it es^pired; struck with nlarm nt portcfH, lie was iostant- 
ly seized with a fit of treniUiDS which terminated in the Lutatitfii/n* fever, a 
fever that is invariably fiitid : lie was carrietl to Ctfihna il/fft Art n&ar Iltak- 
capw'f where he died, after a reign ofeigld years and six montlis. 

Abhimjisvu, tlie eon of Cshemaoupta, sncrttnledhis fatherj at first Im 
early age, and afterwards his trampiil temper, left the reins ofudmims- 
tiation in the kinds of his mother, wiiose defective character was far from 
equal to the task, and whose aupreinacy introduces us consequently to a 
scene of unprecedented tumult and disorder. 

The queen’s first impwke was to burn herself with her husband, from no 
better motive the Hindu writer admitf. llian the pride of hlrtJi, and fear 
of P’liALCL NA, the late ting's minister, and lalherriii-law, by another of the 
monarch's wives, and who on that account had uhvajw been hostile to 
J>imiJi: she w as also cmliarrassed at die outset of her eori^er. by a conflagra¬ 
tion of a most ahirming nature, which broke out at the Hair ut 
and extended to F #/«/« SHintputd, consuming an immense thiuiImt of vil- 
, lages, and many largo jralaces aiwl teni|iles- This adtled tti the tlreail of 
P’liALOUXA, DOW all pow erful would eerlninly have given hcj* a claim to 
the honors of a had she not been dissuaded from it by N aba v ah an a, 

a man of great merit and iUlellty, attLiched to lier sen'ice, I'lie retum of 
one of tlie king’s fiions, KcitnAMA, contributed also to the consolidation ot 
her authority : he had been to the Ganges with the hones of CsHtAiAOCP- 
TA, attended hy a select body of troojis, and us he was no friend to the 
usurping P’kaloitna, that minister thought « politic to come to an acrom- 
modatioii with the queen, uiul upon the reconciliation biking place, he 
withdrew for a Beason from public aftiiira. 

■ W(i ItSTi: here tint jitrani^r ta Um inpcrAtitiDn* Mra nf flBmen uiuiti^ frant Ujf jiwk- 

all'ii mmith, nnil Uie iintnn; oftlic I.Ktauu^a Uitrnjie : the lint is iTonimoa} itisthe current bclfcrin In- 
ilia Uiat HDj aniuiU lu^ed Xq drtoli by a i^mCd fiuiipA fi-uni his muuili brfm he c 
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The next opponi^t of the regent’s authority, nnd she appears to have 
encotintered opposition in rapid BoeoeKsion, iverc IMahi:vi1s and Fatal a, 
the Bonn of Sir j A and BiiuiiHAffA, Itvo of PAr vacufta’s frimds and co- 
atUiitors: these youths hail been hroiight up in the palace, hot jointly re¬ 
senting some persomil affronts offered l)y tJie rpieen regent to Mahtma.v, 
they plotted a conspiracy for his elevation 1o tlie throne. In this they were 
joined hy BCveml of the leading men of PariiiAsttpitr, and Lalitapwr and 
succeeded in levying a respeotatde force, and leading it against the Rdni 
Diunir witli the assistance of J\aravaiia\‘a, prepared to engage thenij hot 
nuwilbng to trust the decrision to the chance of war, she engaged tiy large 
presents, the Hrahmatis of Liulilupttf to come furw'ard as mediatoesf their 
mediation was irresistihle, and MAtliiHjLN anfi Jiis ronfedemtes were com¬ 
pelled, although reluctantly, to abandon their design, and submit to the 
forgiveness of the qiieen : a curious proof of tJie influence of the sacerdo- 
tjil order tn Cashmir in compiiratively modem times. 

One of the chief leaders of the late conspiracy W'as YAsODtrASA, to whom 
the queen gave the govemment of Campanot to hind Jiitn more firmly to her 
interests; a ivar now arose between him and •StfAf, gio%’cmoror kingof Ghuc- 
cfl, and the hUler was defeated, and compelled to pay tribute : proud of 
his success, and instigated by evil counsellors, Yasodtiara soon found 
cause of comiilaint agmnst the regent, and led his army against her, sup¬ 
ported by Naravahana. The regent resolved to encounter liim in the field, 
and a bat I In accordingly ensued, in which \ahodhaha wiis defeated: he 
was taken (iiisoocr, and thrown into confinement ivilJi jiU his family, ivhiJst 
many of his ailluTCnts, also captives, were Ihrpwn into the Vitastd, with 
large stones fastened to tlieir necks. 

It would be useless to proseriite the story of civil discord further : the 
nobles and governors had in fact all become more or less Indef tend ant of 
a monarchy, long feebly administered, and were ready on every slight pre¬ 
text to lead their military followers'to the field, By llie coimseb and con¬ 
duct of Naravahaxa, the regent niiiformly triuniphed, and appears to have 
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deserred tLe sncceas she eiyoyed: his deatli however waa the ruin of her 
credit, if not of her power, and she appeur^ liereiLfter in ihc character on¬ 
ly of a crviel, Libidinoue, and ambitious woman. 

At this period Abhiihasvo dicfi, our author says of a consumption: Ma¬ 
li nmmed Aztin asserts that lie wa** poisoned by histnotluir. The fortnet ac- 
coimt, however, is most trusl-worthy, especially as corroborated by the 
srrpiel, which represents her as enpiged for a year afterwards, in laying 
the foundations of cities, and pious und public edihocs, in order to dispel 
’her grief. In this way she is said to have fuunded V<wcanaj}Hr and i>u/rfn' 
put'Maf for the A'uiiiwund ImiUh Brahmans, and tlte temples of Abhiauitt- 
j/M Stt'tJHU and Dtdda Stcaini ; several Cliatnr &Um or Semis, and many 
yiMrs, ami to have made the contliix of the Sindh and Vilastd a place 
of great eanclity. At the end of twelve mo ntl is, however, her amid tidn reviv¬ 
ed, and upon reaHHumiug the administration she thought it ailvisable to rid 
herself of her gmndsoii Na^^ digopta, who had sncceedetl liia father, anti 
whom she put to death. 

TnjHHtiVASA, an other grandson, was next placed upon the throne, but 
Kpoodily slmred the fate of liis brother, and a third named BhImaoxiptA 
was elevated to tlic dangermis dislinrtion. DiddI now chose anew favorite, 
and a fT’AoAi* named To s o a, originally a keeper of buffaloes, and suhse- 
qnently a courier in tiie service of (tie initiister, enjoyed her ntTection and 
favours. He soon aetpurer] the ascendancy at court, anil thrust himself iiud 
his live brothem into all tin: most iiuporlunt jiosts. The intnision of this up¬ 
start race, wiis ivarmty resented by the Cashmirtan nobles, who cidJed to 
llieir assistance VionAitA V'ioA, a nephew of the (|uecn's, and a man of 
high spirit and great, power; Tcnoa was ohliged to resign Liis newly ac¬ 
quired antluirlty. and preserved Jiis life only by the interfereiiee of tlie 
Bmhmaiis, whom the bribes of the ipieen had induced to intercede. VicaA- 
iiA, liutliog it impmcticaVde Lherefure to afford that redress to the Cashmi- 
rions wliich they had solicited, retired to his own territory, and left the as- 
ceuduncy to be recovered by the favorite of the ipicen, who notw ilhAtoud' 
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ini^ hisJ low origiiit appptirs to liave l>oeii a naan of finniiefis and activity* 
Tliu ToiiDg prince BhImagupta ImUaying, as lift advancftil in years, some 
intlicalions of an indeiiftiident spirit, was now removed from the llirone, 
and privately put to dealh. Kehoaua HijA and seversd of the leading men, 
fjufTerecI the same fate, and the Bralimans who had saved the life of Xus- 
OA were llirown by him into prison, prohatjly- to compel them to refund 
the reward of their late mediation* Seriously iilaruaed for their safety, the 
niihlcs now called to their aid the Prince PniTfnvipAi*A, who marcheil 
\ritli his troops to their aid, and occupied the cupital* Tvnqa, however, 
foiled his adverearies : ailvunciiig upon the city with a large force, he set 
the mihurhs on fire, ami cutting off the retreat of the enemy, effected the 
destruction of a great part of their army. l^niTHivipALA* w us compelled 
to submit to Tonga, and to purchase Uia safety by enguging to l^ay tribute 
to the sovereign of Caiilimir 

Tlie transaction thus described, is the lust instance of civil dissension 
that seems to have occurred under the reign of DiddI Ran! : triiunplmnt 
over both foreign and domestic foes, sbe was now at leisure to regulate 
the simccsHioii to tlic kingdom, and adopted SANcnAiUAJDivA, the fmn of 
her brother Udaya RjUa, as her associate in the government, and as the 
future supreme ruler of Cua’/ojiiV. This was the last act of tier life, and is 
the last event recorded by our author, whose hUtury closes with the death of 
Dii>i>a IIAnI, and ncc&^Jtiou of SANtiiiiiUAngvA iu the Thtli year of the 
Ciis/nnirimi cycle, or the year of crnr Lord and after tlic queen had 

held the sole sovereignty of the connlry for three and twenty years, 

•9 

* Tt* iBiritorj bj thii prints U not iiinnod: hi? Ta fact liDWc nn^ yet been in poi. 

nf miiYj u Us^i *nn ofiJj of thodavcrdirti wf nii03^ jiuoocswr iil'Miiit tliirdtiln 

or tlic niMYc cnentit, fit imiEiPil \ty FtHehla^ Piiirrif^^L Ihm, L 5^. It innit lie oIib erred bowerer UiAt 
lftlie€ite« of out blstur| and ibr Muhimuntd^ii h^ituxy ueenrdctl, ire flbaulfj hure bad in tbe famuTp 
sonic notice oftbe repc^ledi rlditf la Cafibrnlr jamd by in ItlOO^ lOlS uad ? lli*= libtiirj of 

fef&nw rnmtas clmtm to lO!j& ; duo or oibcr biiwrrcr mijr m Uy a fow jcuta, if indeed tbo error is not 
Bi niurh df fBetA u of dsiw* Tlio dxtthor of tJii. TWbret itaiea indeed tbit MaAma^ wan repeat* 

cdlj foklod in hii iitemptB tu peoetratt iato C.idbmk, 
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Remarks on tkv History and Chronology of CfishMir^ ' 

Haying now complet^^d the ^k^toh of C.HhfniriaTi Hntory^ itmny. f/eexs 
pected that we should revert to it for a moment^ for the (mr|:»ose of t aking 
a concise view of the lig^ht'wliich it reflects iipoo ihe Genem] HE&t'ory and 
Chronofogy of the IlinduH; objects of more interest than tlie Local trailsac-^ 
tioM which it detail and which, eLreutnscrihed Within the narrow limits 
of a petty slatCt of remote nite and diflicuU accesti, are neirhor in themselveSi 
nor hi their effecte upon their neighUoiir.s^ of any magnitude nr importsmee : 
it may be added however that they are of the same general characieri ai* 
the events which make up History in al! countri^, and may not be there¬ 
fore devoid of interest to the mind that can be contented lo contemplate 
man, in so sequestered a region, m the valley of CasAmir, 

]t appears very evident that Cashmir has been a regidar kingdom for a 
period, that transcends the IhnitiS of l^jtimate fjistory> and tven if we feet 
disposed to contest the accounts ofonr author, and to dispute his scries of 
Dynasties am! Princes, we must still re:jt aati.iti^d witli the [iroof of its ex¬ 
istence either under the names of CMpapyrm ot jibisarwtfT as early as llm 
days o I flEiionoTtis and Alexandeh i there can be no doubt ligwever of 
the regidar organisation of this state at a period, mnclL antecedentp anti it 
is proImbLe that in remote times it exercised a more decided interference 
in the concerns of India, than itlms tlone for many centuries past! it seenii; 
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li’iSlity proliablck alt«> that was the original ‘Iff 

nriiices. and tliat it fiimiBhed b them, Sovereigns t« the tdaiua of Ilia- 


The religion of Cashmir Itas b like manner been HinrUi from a very 
remote date. Originally no doubt it was the Ophite or snake worship, 
but this is a part of the Hindu ritual, and the are inelndeti in Uie 

orthodox pnjitiiconr the adoration of Siva was soon bgraRed npon Ibis, 
even if the two rites were not originally identified. 


It appears that the Ban del ha schism was known in Cashmir at a very early 
period, and possiljly preceded the ijitrtiducrion of a fully orpnbed Bmh- 
^anif-nl prieslhood: it probaJijy in Hhprt preceded the introduction of the 
Bra^ipiafltcal caste. A?bc^, ulthough a worehipper of ia said to have 
,cou[^^aiiced this new faith. Hi* son JAt.ocA cominenccd his reign witfi se¬ 
rious efforts to suppress it, and it was possibly partly with this view, tfia* be 
introduced the colony of Brahmans from Canouj .'Towards the close of his 
reignliowever he relaxed in his hostility to the Bauddliists, and his succes¬ 
sor, although a piiuis worshipper nfSim, appears toJiave participated in the 
same feeling. Tlie legend of DahoD:Ir\'s transformation, indicates his 
^laving incurred the enmity of the Brahmanical order. 


The , period jfbb- iniTnediatcly ensues, is of great intercut .in the rebgiops 
■lllstory oftliidiii. /Tini'Awr.heciiiuc a Biiuddlta country under Tartar princes, 
gbortly after the dcatli of Sacya JStmha, according to our author, and he 

^ ... . . r " i.#aM 

j^grees i^ar|y,wit,li the Chiiies^ ant]lorfties, as ,tp Bje period at w]ii;:h 


that legislator douriBlied, and according to them, in Uiis verv country. 

i.b4 1 . iPi. , - 1 ^ . j'‘ ",|f. , 

-.Tlie latter seems to be an etrqr: jt may however ind bate the direction where 


‘ the birth of tlie elder £iiddAa happened, an<t in connexion with the eirenm- 
^tances narrated by the Sanscrit writer^ seems to point out an extra-ln* 
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dian ori'in ft"- ‘'■K religion :■* |>redommaaM in Cashatr wM of short 
dnration, as although not cjitirpaled. it sjieoddy and finally gate way he- 
fo« the preponderance of the Brahutanical faith. If any conclusion aught 
be drawn from such imperfect pcenii sea, it might be supposed, that the In a- 

lutanlsofCa-shniiror^allyfoUowed an idolatrous system of their own, 

,0 which they soporadded a few ill defined Gods and ceremontes, borrow- 

ed fren. the Brahmans of theplainsthat whilst they were yet open to con- 

vemion, an attempt was tnatle from the other side, or from Tartary, to in ro- 
duce Buddhaism amongst them, whieh was eombalml rntd 
ed by aonthera assistance: the national fiuth of has ever smee 

eoathmed Hiadn, and thodmostexelnsire form of adoration has been that 
to ^iva- sind his t§acti. 

Tl.eeliroaologyof.beK«7"'r«r.Viiii""”‘'’^“^^^ 
are^rcgnlar. and for a long time both probahle and 

may eoahle as to deteratine the dales of persons and events, m o her parts 
Tf La ; os wellaa i» furAmfr. a short review of tl.em may noth, wholly 

. The mort. re^^rnt the period, the more lively it U. tbut it. dioaology .vUl 
. be correct ; ami it wiU be therefore aUviuuble to commence ™Uh the most 

Vince Mols*. BnU-H iLn dMffiplivfrof Bi'bi.IU. coniiuiiBd in a Fo\ysl‘>l 

SwiTBg.Oetre. miO,)i.-oin»(nUt.K» i^n-glatsd ffom aoma 

enuf firing SttMcHt,)-™™ E®ldca hue J. bat« 

o„i brlnv(»cUnr.l ,ach a«flala»knfram it wMoyfi. BaiUT miy;ht ha« dimwit, 

tiau nf thifr Jiud4i.a M in tt,^ desBribBd 

Z'Oritm -flf. i*. cunnflcusd wiib ibt ctifamiitanrirs wc bsT® Imdoiwajiiodito iviU« ^ riirtMT T.e 
*1. irt ■■■■nm . die Idea nr the od^al Bnuddha Mibipnn hBrlnglwBii imported from rteil- 

i-ar:.lwtrtr fT.nrit rurthor evuletK-c lo ibo mimb ctTeol : ,t» * 

,ss.mf..s„, -a nws, .«t-wi..‘ir o,w«s»a.m "» Xu™si« t«.s» 

es.ae,eao»wTw.w..v» ,.™.H,a...nb.a»ns..,,w«i 
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modem, iwitl recefle ^dually to the most remote dates. Tlie Table prefixed 
ITUS necessarily consIrurted on n different principle, and depends upon the 
date of ^i^^ne^da the 3rd, ^vllicll, as ! liave previonsly explained, is esta- 
blishetl according to tJie Chronology of the text. Gonehda .Ird lived, ac¬ 
cording to Ca LHASA Pamt, 2330 ycai-s before the year of Snen 1070, or 
A, D, 1 i4«, and consequently hb accession is placed B, C. 1182: the peri¬ 
ods of each reign are then regnlarly deduced till Llie close of the hi story, 
wliich is thus placed in the yejir of Christ 1025. or about 120 years before 
the author’s own timt?. That the reign of the Inst soTcreign did terminate 
about, the period assigned, we may naturally infer, not only from its proxi- 
mitvto what wemay conclntle was the date at which the work was written, 
hut from the aW-nceof any mention of Mahmud's inTasions, lUid the intro¬ 
duction of a PniTHivi Fala. who is very possibly the same with the 
PiTTEBUGE Pal of ioAore, mentioned in the Mohammedan histories. 

Taking therefore the date of J>idda as being at least very neai 

the truth, we may go up the list with some confidence tliroitgh three dy¬ 
nasties at least. The three hist series present an aggregate of Lhirty-cjgUt 
princes, and but 408 years, giving us leas than eleven years to a reign, an 
nvemgi^ t-ate, with which tlie most cautions chronologist maybe contented. 
Tlie first of the liiree series, which presents the longest average, gives us 
icss thiin Ifl yL-ars to a reign, which is ef|ually unexceptionable, ;md we 
have tilerefore every reason to conclude that the chronology ofoiir uiitlior 
is perfectly accurate, as far back as itie year U18 of the Christian wra. 

The History of Ca^hntit’ is too purely domestic during tlie jieriod com¬ 
prised williin t hese limits, fiir us to he able to ap[dy the ciironology of tlie 
author to the efitahlishment: ofdatci^, for iucidents or persona of interest in 
the records of Hiudnstan, ^ancara Veuhia is said to have subverted the 
extensive empire ni^jiiired by Bhoja, and he may l>i> supposed tIien>fore to 
have been nearly conti'inporary with that prince. Sasccaba \ ermA reigned 
from 004 to 822. The date of Bhoja is now fixed with tolcmhlc certainty 
w itlib the limits of the beginning of the tenth and llmt of thcclercuth cen- 


so 
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tury, Tbe Rdjd TariHgini howevtir would throw him further back, if 
ho preceded ^axcara Veh.ua, and jducciiiiti in the cloijo uf the niiilli cen¬ 
tury. VI e need wot expect however Gvtreaie accuracy in thiis matter, and 
may rest isati.«sfied with con^fidering it ais au approximation to the trntli, awd 
generidly as an addilignai testimony of Bhoja’s having doiirisLed early in 
tlie tenth ceutnry. 

The reign of JAViPiRA from 772 to 803 may hereafter tlirow some light 
upon the lilej-ary history of the Hindus, when the writings of the anrhora 
putroiiheed by him shall he met ^vith. Ji is highly prolmhie that CshIra is 
the comincntator on Ameb 4, in whicli case, 4ve have advanced one step in 
tlicaiitu|uity of thut philologist. What autlsor is meant by Bhaiftt is not a-^f- 
certained; it cannot he MAMMAffA BuAffA, Hie Cu^Lmirian author of the 
CJiya Pnicdia, as that m-iter must have been suhseipjentloSHi IIzhbua, a 
king of Cashmir, who reigned about 40 years after our history closes, and 
to whom, or to whose works, frefjuent reference ts made iii the Cdt;^a Prttedia. 

Another set of names of literary interest oecurii in the reign ofloAxixA- 
DiTYA, from A.D, 714 to 7,50. Two of the liireu arc yet to be ascertnined, 
but it is highly satisfuetory to have fixed the date of so eminent a writer sis 
Bhav AUHiiTi, If Va^ovebwa, king of Cumutj, should elsewhere appear 
to be the same as Ki'rtj Verma, it would tend to some important conclu- 
sjons in tJiis hrsinch of literary entjuiry. The state of India sit the period 
of LalitIpitvas reign is tolerably well detailed by our author, but it is 
unnecessary to examine the subject here, as it has been dwelt upon at 
some length in tJie note felating to his supposed military marches. 

After passing the limits of the year {J16, the character of our author's 
cbroDology undergoes an imfavourablc clmnge. TJiirty'-seven princes in 
three dynasties reign 17U7 years, or on an average more tlnui 48 years 
each, an average term wliicb very ranch exceeds possibility, and which can 
only be explnincd by supposing either, that the number of princes is de¬ 
fective, and that the reigns of those who have disappeared irutn the record. 
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Imvc Ijccfl Sflclof] to thoiic of fh(* pfincci^ lucky enough to lisvo esenped 
obtivion, or llntt the VFhole are rnmed too fur back into antiquity, and the 
date of CoNEBDA from whicli it utuits, having hi on made much too remote, 
it was necessary to elongate the reapeclive reigns to.lill np the protracted 
inten ul: both tlie&e sources of error most pmhiild j exist, but tliore scema 
reason to suppose, that the lirst is more ]>articiilnrlTthe cause oftheobjcc- 
tiouahlc duration assigned to seviml reigns> 

Tlie Third Dynasty embraces ten princes, and a period of 592 yeaw, but as 
one of them RANsniTVA engrosses three centuries, the remaining 2ft2 
years are to be divided ainong.st nine kings, giving an average of little more 
tJian 32 years to areign. Tiie most i-cniaTkable person alluded to as connected 
withgenend history, is Vicramauitva, (besecoiHl king of that apjiellatl- 
on introduced by our aulliiir: lie is placed in a period new to the many en¬ 
quiries regarding Ids date, or in the year A, I). 117. shortly after whidi he 
nitisit Jiave died, according to Calha<a Pandit, M e have no cine therefore 
to the identification of this jirince, and, in the absence of better grounds of 
conjecture, may attempt it by adverting to the erroneoiis reign of RaIiaoi- 
TYA of three centuries, as well as the long reigns of almost all the princes 
of tlie dynasty . It seems likely, that the VicRAMiniTyA, who put tliebnili- 
man AIathiocpta on the throne of tWAmiVv was the prince of that name 
w ho Jived in the 5th century, or in 4-111* that Calh aj5a, or preceding writers, 
confounding him with the Stiahi prince, although they did not make him 
exactly contemporary even wiUi vah an, placed him fully three centuries 
too early: that when they came (o the Ciiw/ii dynasty, they fonnd out 
their mistake, and could devise no olbi-r iiietliod of correetiiig it, than by 
adding the deficient years to the reign of ilANinirvA, and tJiuseinliellish- 
ing their history with a marveh H’liedefeatof SilaDITVa by Tka vmii asena, 
ashus been noticed, eonfimiH this view of I be siilijecl. The VictiAmiriiTVA 
of the 5th century reigned, it is said, JbO years, dying in A.D, 541 but ac¬ 
cording to the Satniiijutin Mukdtinti^a^ Silaoit v.\ was king in 447; we may 
Ihercforo restrict the fattier to a siifliciently probable reign of alioiit 55 
years, when we shall have Piiavarascxa, kiagof Gw/im/i', in47ti. Bel w ecu 
^ his accession, and that of Di'iinACHA VnuDiJUANA, we shall tlien have an 
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iulcfva] orJ39 to be divided nmougst sl\ princesi nnd although thia 

will j^ve us a little more than the probable avenige reigUf or S3 years for 
cacli pnnee, yet it still is not e^ftraTogarit, and the excess may either go to 
form an imuanally long reign for llANloiTYA, whence arose the trudition 
of its lasting for tliree centuries, or it may be reij^uired for the apparent 
chtism that exists between bis reign, and the unconnected succession of 
the Cashimrian prince, named also VicnASiiDiTYA. 

Uy bringing the reign of Puavarasena so low as A. D. 470, we are in¬ 
volved in some peqdexity, as to the propriety of subjecting iho preceding 
dynasties to a proportionate rerluctiun. If the series of the princes were 
accurately stsited, Ibis would seem to be a necessary consetptcnce, and if 
besides this we should restrict the duration of each reign to the highest [)OS- 
sibte average or *20 years, we shall llien eHect a very niaterial uiodibcation 
of oiir author’s chronology, and reduce his iirst date fiom 1133 B. C. to no 
more than 144 years Ijefore that There are however some diOiculties in 
the way of this computation: — 

The first is the reign of PRATAPiniTYA, a kinsman of VicitAJoilDiTYA, 
placed however by our autlior 1(13 B. C. and consequently, according to 

him, not connected with the V^icramddihfn, from whose rime the asm 

is dated. This inference so obviously arises from the system of otir authors 
chronology, that it is entitled to but little weight, unless that can be proved 
unexceptionable. We may therefore conclude that PBATiPiniTY a was con¬ 
nected with the fiuuily of the SAcini VicramAritva, and that he lived n- 
boiit the commencement of the Christian icra: it does not appear tlmt he was 
conteiuporaiy w ith his illustrious kinsman. Fi'om PnATAPAniTVA, toProea- 
we have ten princes, and 4116 years, which gives us consequently the 
tnadmifisible diuration of 43 yearn to a reign, ^flie original chronology is less 
extravagant, tmt equally improbable, as that gives us on average of 30 years 
to a reign ; there ist an eiTi>r therefore somewhere in this part of the histo¬ 
ry, and either the clu'onotogy is wrong, or the series of [uinces is inaccurate. 
It is worlliy of remark., tliattlic course of succession is a very interrupted one 
throughout the whole period: PratIpaditva Liniseirascends thctiirone 
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any app-arant eanae. V.»va „h<,»«cca«laTnn,.nAa«matoh.,c 
had an rnually nndaaneclckin.. X«T*«r1bcre,n»c-.lntedd«»d4.»n/.. »aa 
eaidanUy an tapnator, «ho ancccedcd Javia nn*. .dlar an inUTvat, nkd.« 
notanecifiad. MiGHavinaSA, thoi-sU a.Uedlhagreatsrandann onnn- 
niaMTHia might have been a more nmole desaendnnl. and the panod aa- 
aignnl for the foreigner Matrignpla's eloolioii and guvemnient, appears to 
be mnch too eontmeted t it is not unlikely tlierefoi* Itat the tranaaclion. of 
tbe period art imperfectly narrated, aod that the blank inlervaUereated by 
the omission, hare been distributed amongst such portionsof the record as 
littve btMjn preserved. 

The fiirtlier biifk we pi'oeeed, themorc likely it becomes, llmtsiich omia- 
ftioDf! liave extenwively mid frequently occiirftKlj and accordingly we find 
the reigns increase ?ery materially iu their a-istigned duration. The aver¬ 
age of llie 21 reigns of the first dynasty* exceeds 40 years \ there are how¬ 
ever several chasms in tlie history, which have been noliecd at the lime of 
their occurrence, and it is diflicoU to admit any very material rednclion of the 
dale ofllic first of the series, incouseciuenceof our author's near agrcemetiL 
with the Chinese and Tihelian writers as to the existence of SlcYA about 
ten centuries anU rior to the Christian leva. We have only one claeto a re¬ 
duction of Ihis date: it is possible, U.at ihe text has confounded the ori¬ 
ginal n>iffd/ta, wilh tile ^ieVA of thefith centory before Christ. Th^ is the 
more pnibahle, beesiuse from earlier events it iippi^JKs that, .BtfurWAwuJ pre- 
cciKd in tVrvAifijV the aUutlwi to ; conseqnently he could not have 

been (he primitive Buddha, the founder of the faith: if lhis betheci^^e. we 
shall reduce the date of the 3rd Conerda to something more than a CJ?ntu- 
rv and a half subsecpicnt to die Gautama, who floiirishefl about342 A.C, 
or to about li. C. 3bU and this will leave us an average of no moretbuu 18 

years for Uie reigns of Uiis d^naidy, 

* Tlial the third CioxEuDA reigned about the beginning of the fourdi century 
before Christ, derives some support from the imssilde eoimexioii betweeu 
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seme of tljfl Transactions recorde^liii Uiahistory of Cashmir, and those wbicli 
took place in the neighbouriitg countries to coilateral periods, especially 
the Titrusfika or Scythian invasioiiB of Persia, 

The temporary occapation of Media by the Scythians, took place accord¬ 
ing to tfie most approv«d com]>dtations about the end of tlie aercnih cen¬ 
tury before the cliristian a^ra and they were defeated and expelled about 
the beginning of the (Jlh.* This period should correspond in Caslimirioa 
hiiftory, on the principles we have adopted for its chronology, with llic reign 
of Asoka the third prince anterior to the Tartar rulers, and we find it par¬ 
ticularly noticed in his reign tltat Cashmir was ovcr-nin with 3Iiech'cAhus 
or barlmrians, possibly some of the fugitircs from tlie power of the Persian 
monarcb, who endear onred in their retreat to establish thorns elves in 
Cashmir, 


The Scythian subjngatioii of Media appears as a single and transitory 
evolution as recorded by Herodotus, but in the pages of the Persian wri¬ 
ters it ocenre, only ai one of various vicissitudes, in the long stniggle for 
Buperiority Ijotween the sovereigns of Iran and Turau. Thi,'f war began itup- 
Ifears with Feridiin, whom modem writers agree to place about 748 B, C.t 
Hut K.aiis according to the Persians, aud Cyrus according to Uio O reeks, in- 
"VTidcd the Ma&sagetce and was defeated if not slain in the engagement. It 
was in the reign of this prince and that of Ids anccessor, Kai KiioaRUi^ 
that the prowesa of Rustem w'as displayed so fiatally in opposition to 
A ERAS IA a, and the anuiea of To ran, and whatever Grecian princes may lie 
regarded as the representative of his masters, it is unquestionable that the 
periods in which they reigned approach to those of the Tartar conquest of 
Cashmir, Perhaps howevef it may be Btill more satisfactorily associated 
with eventfl, undoubtedly posterior to the wars, in which Rustem'^* celebrity. 


• Avcttrdhiir la LartAtt (TfDJwJUtw ITBetatlalel Ihe Bnl W) B.e. wwt Oie mhmh) fi34 JLC. An 
c!fi]q[llii|^ til '^ObraKiilngiui TJu &rjtliiiiQ iuvajiIbd lutcisiin'cd uidi 

pii^iion ID 60 S. 
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\ra«i firKt acqtiircMl, niK] may have formeil an Rpisode in (.Tie ferious and for 
a time triiiinphanl invasion ol' Persia, liy die Tju-tar kin^ Ar/Asp ; when 
Kliotiisnn waa plunderefl, Bidkh was taken, anti the olil kinj of Persia 
J^ofiRASP was mclmled ia tliegeneruT maseucre of llie priestft and foTlow- 
ers of Zoroaiiter.* If the king of Persia, Ci'shtasp, llie object of Hiefm 
hostilities, he the same with Darius Hvstaspes, as seems probalile^ tliesc 
events sTioulil liavc acenrred between the years B.C- 521 and 485—By the 
computation of the Sanscrit text, the Turusjika princes must have reigned 
some time 5 iil>se«;|tient to SiHl$a, who as Gautama dales li.C. 042, but 

it is not at all clear that the three princfis were coletnporary, ujid we have 
no guide to the duration of their authority, beyond this inferences already 
alluded to, derived from its ceasing williin a century anil a half after the dentil 
of the legislator: sup [msing them then to have been half a century later, they 
will be cotemporary with the war belw een the Persian and Tartar monarclis, 
and tnuy have been individual adveuturers vrbo took advantage of the tern* 
porary confusion to establish iheiuselves in Cnshiiiir: it is also worthy of 
obscn'ation. that as they braugbt with them a new inipuise to the Bauddhs 
religion, so the war between Arjasp and Gushtasp wwb entirely religious, 
Rising out of the attempt of the former to compel the latter to revert to the 

common fiuth of llieir ancestors, very probably the or ^'%an, that 

of the Stfcar or Sry/Amnj, wbicb Gohwtasp hud abandoned for the religion 
of the Medes, the worship of fire, j' 

T' 

If tlie Tartar princes then governed Caslimir through the greater part of 

* MaIchWs Pen ip- !■ ^ 

t to the (.r Cffo», « wou ob«Ti^d hj r-lwjT. die PrrtlM. d!J not wonbJp tbe «1cni»b r 

opirloB ts folded en the p-™ fcj Wattwctin.* of Uif pilr p«pa«d Uibortt Crnr. 

■u. *JiicU Volley Infer* he deriwd feom Xsathii* «tio wnUn a WtUirj ef the kini^i of Lydio vo yeon 
btfeie Herodoliutil on ibal oeeMion tbetiitorwiriUUes. tlt« iho P««IaBi entahUihed IheUw, 
eonfonnably in ifco "f *«"MaTr. Umt Vire iboulil 1* no mow coBtomkwtot .riU, the cmtntrM 

of ibo dead. OTfer.ditf., SSt, In ihe code of ihe P*nii» 1«iwe»er Ute «Ubrr elmenli 

cfiuel ^Meriilon. BleiMnle ebtw DOtuis tenelUnr *m*ri port.. Ni^ lliiL Rclig. «t 
Pw. 4H. Pm« nqtvniee Temni puUnerc doCiiiiclonini corpon won hnnuuit, ftc- Ihid- Tel tin 
of Qit™ WM vtfty eelebraled. end ereu’ Jbiriw Uttrtelfl. ..id by Etejju Ui bare 

bod bi* W prtfpsrrd whUiil Hibs-bow orn tbirJM cuniiwlieiMas lo h* itJKHftoUcil, 
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♦he fiftli renlurj' befure the Cbrlsiian sera, as appears likdyt.the accession 
of Gonrnla ibe tJiird uiiust of course be assigned to the commenremGiit of 
the foiirtJi, and as the year IW of ^Acya or B, C. 3&2, feU according to the 
oitgitud within the reign of ABtHMANVU, we may place it a few years sub- 

sc(|uent or B. C. 3B3. 


AVilbont venturing to place much reliance on the coincidence of names 
ndvi-rtwl to ill the note (p. 27), we may observe that both it. and tlietroquent 
mention of the ^//rcAV/iAuj w liicli occurs in tliesaeceHling reigns, are favotir- 
ahle to our hypothetical adjustment of the dates, if the barbarians and fo- 
ri‘igner« alluded to, can be considered to bear any relation to the Macedo- 

jiian invasion or Buctrian kingdom^ ^ 


It were too wild an attempt to carry the investigation of onr aiiiliora 
chronology beyond the period at wliicli w e liave now arrived. He pretends 
not to preciHion himself. Of the fifty -three princes w iih whom be has pco- 
*plcd the years that elapse lictween the first and lliirii Gonebua, thirty-five 
are wLihoiit names, and the rest wilhotd dates. The Bingular view he has 
taken of the a-ra of Cb^hhn a will be fully eomiuented on, but It is still tuo 
far remote to bear any historical charaeler. VVe may perhaps however de- 
riv'e from the Taringinu a coufirTnatioii oflbe lUtHiries, iLat place the 

> aiAfi-w and Pu fidtiva associates witliiu ibt! limits ijf tUc t4lh century be¬ 
fore the Clirisli'an aera. 


The eighteen Prince.^ wliose names occur in the list w ill give ns, upon 
the average of 20 yeai's to a reign, 300 years. There are however bill rixtem 
reign.s parliciilariscd, and supposing these to be the whole number, llieconi" 
putulion is but ,120 years, w hich, being added tq the date ofOoNERDA Ibe 
third, as above eonjecturally fixed at B.C, 338, gives us 708 B.C. for the 
dale of CliTsHNAnnd YtmiisHfniu. But it is adiiiiited that the find Bun- 
pitA, whose date may be considered at least 1000 B.P-* w as uomethiug ptw- 
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tcriorto the heroes of the great war • and we require therefore a considerable 
addition to the years that elapsed between the first and third Cos ebpa. This 
addition we may derive from the tldrty-five nameless kmgs, whose mscrtion 
probably was designed to fUluptbechasm, and will allow two or three cen¬ 
turies to be added to the interval: we shall then perhaps, as a matter of chro¬ 
nological, though not historical accuracy, be near the truth, if we ad mil the 
6J rclgnii, and give them an average length of 20 years, as we shalltheii 
baveCai'sHNA dive about 1400 B. C. a computation which will agree well 
enough with those which have been made by our most eminent scbolars.f 

The period that intervenes between the first Conehoa and the colonisa¬ 
tion of the couutry under Ca^yapa is stated in the original to be 1200 
years : that the precise extent of this interval bas not been recorded with 
that precision which the author afTects, may easily be granted, but there 
is some reason to suspect that it is very near the truth, and in tliat case it 
is of no small importance, as it gives probability to tlie whole scheme of 
our conjectural chronology ftvr the Hindu history, and furnisUes an addi¬ 
tional testimony to the veracity of tlie Mosaic record. 

If Gon'eh DA the first lived about 1400 years before Christ, and 12Cfl years 
intervened betvyeeu his reign and ibe desiccation ot Cashmir, we place that 
event 20ti0 yeara before the Chrifcitiun mm, and in fact within a near ap- 

* Sia Wm. losfEJ mis *100 ■ceorJIiiir fu Ui« CashmirisM, who honil of his fBuJdha’sl tfe- 

JCHit in tiirir WHseoW, {A. S. I. 4ia,l If lie nlluded lo the mjk nad tlicte is ng othef Cash- 

bdriAii atillitirili jet Id tkt (lasicuion of Gnn>pi^ag<i]iE must haTft been misiufonned, as Tmt u rV)f»rdl 
11i« imltT pnrt uf ihis siaicnient; tho hirili of Bmldia, eJiiier tbe C«t or secoiid, beiug no where aien^ 
tloneU in ilie w^trk af Ealinma, to hate oegutied ttiiMii the Uiulis of Cit»litiiir. 

t 74r, CoklaroDke iiipposes the Fstfjss were ntit aiTwiisod in their present fonii esrilrr than ilto 
nth eeaiur) hefor^ tJ« ChrirtiMi (wa, (A. B, til. 31 p hut VtiSA the Mmpilet WM eoatempornri wiib 
tho bmrj of the ilfaiy liiri-#r, eousci)uriiUy ihey Hggnsheil ahont Uio jitflud aisif;ned in iho wst. Sla- 
jof Wilfwnl eoiuputes the close of the great war, u liaviuft taken plnee D.C- Sttm (A. B. is*) Dr. 
tluniilloD consiiJer* Sn Srithna to Uatc liTcd samewliat s flr bl Uuf 13Ui lettlurj liclbre uui wre, 
* (oj ^lAc IliMdiUg IntrcdutkUoM.t J 


• nrsTaaT OP cashmir; 

io the period at whleh the Deluge may be fmpposed to hare 
occmredt* aad to ^vhich event therefore the tradition really relates. 

: 'i;( 

• Ths ordJDSiry cmiputAtiflitii ploee liU ^veal A. C. 2849. bnt rale witfliu of eqUftl rettBroli dbA 
wions ionUmenti in wuitlerii^r fliU to* ftecBt.— CUmtin ,« L^Art it Tffiikr i«t dates .*" 
ABke 111 data A. C. 3319. (Jouriutl Pci Saruu. Fcvrier, 183(1); A writei io the CStiMioal Joiu-fla} f AVr 
ir*. PrmuMiid appartntli ) wtlmaies the dale 3J3 b yran Wfort liic birth of ClirijH tC, J. 24. 
and the Jfre. G. C. ftttr, rnllofriof ihc ohroMbEy of tie Sanuvliaii PcnlRtmoh, ptanw the UeloEe 
A. C, 3901#. (Orlglft of Piebu IdoUey. vaL iU. B80.) E^en tlitn if wc admit (he oriEinal chronoloj^ 
yltliOBl iheiatinn, it wifi not be Twy far heyimd the fiat of iIiq 3 « periodi, and iteamei wifhlii ih* li* 
ndta of tie two limnLred Umries of CfaiJalian vriterif wMcb faBTetakien a ronEs of tlrom d034 (o 3310, 
for the mmJiiM: of jcari that clopicd betweim lie erealioa ami Otc comaitnaeaiejii of oir mi a. 
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No. I. 

Li^gend of the drying oflhe Valley o/Cushmir,/rom the WekiaU Cas&Tatr. 
LjjJj o-iloi c>wUl^ 

cJ^ Jl^U# i/5> Ki.jdWij^ f jUj-kj l/i^U 

ejUi cJl J-s^J ^J^J^J 1j *jy> 

]j tJUlji cJU* 

c)JU^ j (JUjJ j 

J^Vjy. ^^yyU^J ^ tf-jU-s C^l Jj^jj^fX* c'lC- ^ 

i^lfJU^I j\ t^ljsii<<y iA*l C.JU.C sAjJ^ ^ 

, tAll ^ Jjf^ 

^s•^■i iSiiJL^ I4 iJIji) ULioIj jImu^ 

ij^ •kiUf'liAs^l 

jl j1 ^yaj UlCo j (S^.^T' i=^J4 i)jJJ ij1 ^ 


The conntry was entirrly coi'ered with water, ia tlie midst of which a 
demon, Jaladeo, retided, who preyed npon mankind, and seized on erery 
thing and person he coidd meet witli in the nefglihounng ri^ions. It hap¬ 
pened at lengtti that Cashff, ilie son of Mahichi, and according to some 
accounts the grandson of BsAunJi, visited this conntry, and having spent 
some time in pious abstraction on mount Samer^ Pimcfd bis attention to the 
desolated appearance of tlie earth, and enrpiired its cause; the people 
told him of the abode of Jaludeo in Sati Sur, and his predatory incursions 
upon them. The heart of Cask^ was mo veil to compassion, and he took 
up his residence in iVowAtwian, near l£irapHrt for a thousand yeaisi, em¬ 
ploying that period in reiigious auslcrities | m condeiiueace of which, Ma- 
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UADEO appeared to him, and assented to his prayers for the extirpation of 
Jafatleo, MahAdeo arcording'ly sent liis senants A iehku and BrahuA 
to expel ihtf domon. Visasu was engaged in tlie oonBict 100 years, n hen 
finding that the mud and water afibrded a secure retreat to the Deo, he at 
last made the ehasni at SttrumoHhh, hy which the w aters were drained off, 
tlie demon exposed, taken and slain, and the country recdvertjd and ren¬ 
dered habitable \ being thence called or the uimuitaln of Cash^, 


No. II. 

Snake teoffhip in Cushmir, 

111 E have frequent occasion to notice the important figtire which snakes 
and snake deities make in the worship nnd traditionary history of Cask- 
wi>. The extent and permaiienee of the snperstitioTi we may learn 
lirom Abnlfazi, who observes, that in seven luiiidred places tliereare carv¬ 
ed figti res of snakes, whidi they worshi|>. A^.Ar,]i. 148. His statement 
is in fact lukAm Itotn the text of Puny a Bhatta ; for its being as old as 
the age of AncxATiDEn, wehavewhatmay tie regarded as sufficient, though 
indirect testimony; for Oxtsirnmjs, as quoted by STnAno, avers, that 
Abiharl's, who we shall hereai’ter see is a mJsnomer for Cas/imir, or a 
part of it, is said by his cmha<'<adors to cherish tw o etiormous dragops, 

irt?p rf s^tv^oi tw juid oySmjXdiJJif 

jnj^otVf 0^ raff inetniff tog h^s^xfv 

Apiid qiiera, AMsaruM, Icgati ub eo raissi, uimeiaverunt, litios dracones 
nutriri, aitenuii uctoginta cufdtortiui lougitudine, alteram centum et qua- 
drigintu, at Onesirritus rcferl. The Oxford editor Judiciously ohseiTe*! on 
this passage; ‘^Serpentes in Inilia notiutilli |»edos 30 Iqngitudine lequajit; 
niilU aiitem superant. Quo circa ha*c legalonim rtdutio, ad cultfim Idehi- 
tricum referre videliir, nnm Idola esse tnagniludifiis vere mirahiliH, tn tem- 
pliH Indorum constat. £\4ndc Dracoties esse iugentes figiir.Ls in tempiis 
suspicor, et Icgati vel vivos exlt^tirc fiuxeruut, vel 3Iiiec(tmes eortun •' * ■ 
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gi^nm [umm intellexerf lit. Page 034 aiiil uote.— ]SL\ Jl^ P. Knight^ in his 

inquiry into the Symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology, 

{Ctassicat Jourutti, vol xxiii. p. 14) states, Upon (he anlhority of Jtlajrimln 

<f/Tjfn>, that when t entered India, “Taxilus, a powerful prince 

of tlie coiuatiT” (he was raja of the “ showed him a serpent 

of enormous size, ivhich lie nouiis-hcd with great cure, and revered as the 

image of the God whom the Greek writers from the similitude of his uttrihuttH 

called Dionvsus or Bacchus.” Whether the Ca>hmirian worship ofsiiakes 
¥ 

was mystical, at least in the earliest ages, may be fpicstioned, T licre is 
likew ise reason lo suppose lliat this worship waji diffused tliroiighout the 
whole of India, as besides the numcroiiH tiibles and Irndilions relating to the 
Ndgas or snake gods, scattered through the Purdms, vestiges of it still re¬ 
main in tlie actual observances of the Hindus, It seems not improbable 
that tlie destruction of the whole serpent race by JANAMkiAVA, the son of 
Fab ICS HIT, recorded in tlie Pur/mas as a libtorical fact, may in rculity im^ 
ply the subversion of the local and original superstition, and the erection 
of the system of the Vedas upon its ruiua. 


Ko. III. 

the Paadica Regio the Classical 

lx this as in several instances we may truce apparently very different 
pluces, some not very fur remote, however, and all not improbably rcsolia- 
bic into the same, or at least in some manner connected. We have in tlie 
first place a city of the .Sogdians, caUed Panda, as Pi-IMT. vi, l«, I Itra 

Sogdiuni, oppidiitn Panda: and Solikits (c, 43) Lltra bos (Bactro^) Pan 
da, oppidimi Sogdianonim. The same authorities mention a Gens Panda or 
Pandea gens, whom Pliny (vi, 20) places low down on the Indus, near 
its mouths. SoLiNt'S (c, 52) probably intends to assign them a siniitur 
site, AiiniA?s says tlie Ptuidtean region was denonunati'd after / audtea, 
Uie daughter ofllcrcules, it being the country in ske was born, wol 
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whicll b©governC<] nai T7f» ^tu^r^v X'su r^l^^y^)s fTFST^T^iv lifnijM 

lI''p<cxV9;i,v rijtf «rcvVjjt(»tr, but he does not indicate its locality 

beyond (he remurk ibat Hercules was particularly venerated by the Sura-’ 
sent, ibe pco[jle on tlic Ju&ares^ whose ciiief cities were iHet/iora and .Klei- 
.fo/tora^ these Ijeinjr [n fact the Humsenas on the Jamuna, otie of whose ca* 
pLtal cities was jUafhimt, and we might consequently suppose be meant by 
the Poudtsa regiot the country along thewesteni hank of the Jamuna. The 
next authority, and who first speaks with precision of the situation of the 
northern Pimdyans, (for we need not here adrert to the Pandton of the 
Peninsula) is ProLEitv; he fixes them at once in the Puiyab, about the 
Ilydaspcs, the Fitasla, or river of Cashmir; Df^l i? tw BiSapn;>f if fJ ANiiSlOr 
(wt^otauir) xtipa. Circa autera Bydaspum, Pa/iditeontm regio; a places 
where, agreeably to the view s of the text, we might expect at the period of 
the history of the Jilu/tu^/torni to find tlieiu. Tliatthey came originally from 
iogf/iatta would he also in Jiarmony w'ttli our view of tlic subject, and 
their occupation of dm upper part of the Doab is matter of fart. It is also 
probable that the same race extendetilhemstlves sou tJi ward to and 

Guzernt, and ultimately to J/ui/wra, in dm south, know n to the classical Geo¬ 
graphers as Miitfutit PamiionlSf the l arious positions being all correct at 
vanous epochs, and marking tlic migratory course of the descendants of 
Pandu. Tlie accounts gathered by Megasthexes, which are aclopted by 
Ahrisx and Pliny, of the enstoms of (his country, and its traditioniu'y 
history, are obviously to be traced to Indian sources, and are connected 
with the history of the Pdiiduras. It was the only Indian coiuitry go* 
temei] by Queens tliey nhsen e. We have a -S7rf Rdjt/nm, or feminine go* 
temment, frcquoiitly noticed in the text, hut this lay to the east* The no¬ 
tion seems really to have iingtrated in the practice of one woman being tnar- 
ned to several hiishands, a practice prevailing sdll throughout the Himalaya, 
and of an auttquity prior to the marriage of the five Paadaifa ijrethren to 
Dkaitpadi , Avoiirsiifnin observing, in answer to the objection urg^ed 
by her father DaupAD*, that they only follow in this polyaiidrlan miirringe, 
the path trod l>y other princes, ^il (Jla/tult/t. 

^di,p.) We haie seen above that the Pandean country, according to Me- 
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oasthextjs Ilenominatcd after a Queen who xras tlic daiigliler of 
ZZeren^w, a demigod, especiaUy Tenerated by the Stiriist^i, and these ideas 
flve of Indian oHgin although corrupted and disfignred, for PnTT'tii or 
CuNTi wife of PiifiM and mother of the Pa^davas, waa the daughter 
of ^vBA, king of the Surasinas, ^-^TTTJT I n««TiWiWm 

inTT^wnrl^^ n “Son a the most illustrious of live Yfuim was the fa¬ 
ther of V ASUDEVA; his dattahler mimed Pn it ni was of nnei^nalled beanty 


AdL P. } The identity of place and peisons is therefore unques¬ 
tionable! as to HeRcoLES he may have been readily fabricated out of So a a 
which, in its usual import means “a Hero/' or the Herculean esploits of 
Balauama may have given to the ffreeA a reasonable pretext for assignins 

to him a Grecian appellation, 


No, IV- 

Om the date of Yudhishihb', 

The original passage is here subjoined together with its most obvious 
translation, and the chronologicul results which it appears to authorize. 

I '^wtTT»r ST*r^T^i i 

-sTTr^* i itiit i 

ij^3TT \ 1 

^ Tt^i Tflint I ^^Ttf i 

WTft I inw^teinit «tiM^taint Hfti i 

Gonerdu and other kings governed Cashrair in the C«fiyfi«'22fJftyears, 
Misled by the Bharata (war) lieing said to take place at the end of the 
I}ti:njMra age, some consider these compulations as incorrect. Faking I he 
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number ofpripcGs. and the aggregate of cLeir reigns, nnd deducting it 
from the portion of the Cati (Uiat liafi pa±it) tiie reauunder docs not agree 
v^^ith that (that should be left:) abandoning that {computation,) the year of 
Caii 653, being passed, tlie Citrus and Paitdua existed, in tlie current year 
the 24tli (of the Cashmirian cycle) of the present aera or Saca 1070, from 
tlie 3rd Gontrda 23,30 years have elapsed; llie sum of the reigns of the fifty" 
t>vo princes was 1266. Confirmation of the date is derivable from the calcula¬ 
tion made by abtrunnmionl writeracif the motion of the seven jRishiSt which 
goes from star to star (i. e. performs a complete revolution,) in 100 years, and 
the JfuAiti being in Ma^ha, the earth was governed by Yzid/tishthir, thexra 
of whose Governniciit is 2526, 

Tbe 3rd (7onrrcfaisthe JTeiiiufd who succeeds An ni mu n, the first prince, 
whose term of ruling is particidarltscd in l.lte A^iH-AcOcri, and in the origi¬ 
nal; the preceding series of princes in both is withotil spccifii: dates, but 
as the number of reigns in tliat scries may be considered as either 50 or 
52, it so far agrees w'ith that of the first fitly-two monarrhs whose names 
are not recorded, and the aggregate of their reigns alt hough not mentioued, 
may probattly be considered the same, or 1260 years, I am not quite sure in¬ 
deed that the 1260 years do not belong to the series of which the names are 
Specified, and that Abul/azt or his guide have not erred in placing them 
opposite to llie fifty-two unknowTi sovereigns; however, belliaf as it may, if 
W'C allow 12?10 years from G^rtcrrfii the first, to Goiterda the tliird, and 2330 
years from Gouerda the third to tJte years of Sff/iraAawo ]070=A« D. J 1*16, 
We shtdl come pretty near to thesraofthe Ourur and Patiduvtis 'tis given in 
the above extract. Sulivuhtum 1070+78, A. D. 1148 

A. D, 1820 


1 Years 672 ago. 

Present year of the Cafi 4020—672=4248 years. 

Prom Gonerda 3rd, - - 2330 

Gonerda 1st - - laoa 


Unaccounted for years of the Cdii 


C52 
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being tbe period that preceded Gone*da 1st, btit he wns contemporary 
with YudkUhthir and consequently that prince was alive in Uie year of C'a^i 
Gd2, which sulBcieiitly corresponds with the notion mentioned by our au¬ 
thor, of the Curua and the Pdndtts existing after the year of tlie Cali 
6 & 1 . 


A diftcrent mode of calculation will come much tolhe same thing, mak¬ 
ing however the period close in tlie Sticn year 1073 instead of 1070 as 
above; what the anthormeans by the Lavkika or cnimit year 24, is ex¬ 
plained in the close of the Imlory, and refers to the year of a particular cy¬ 
cle peculiar to Caslimir, 

t 


From the 3rcl Gonerda, ^ ^ ~ 
From the 1st to the 3rd, - - * 

Years of the Cali to the 1st Gonerda^ 
Deduct fromthe present CttU year 


y«irr#, 

2330 

1300 

3500 

033 

4249 

4920 

071 years ago. 


Deilucl the same from the present ^aca year 1744—071.,,, 1073 
Year of ffcca referred to. 1073=A. D. 11 SI 

■ A tliird calculation turns upon the time specified on the authority in 
fact ofVAai BiMiiUHA, os the duration of YudAiMhirs^rot w'lucli according 

to the opinion of moatceased with the institution of Vio mta^a, 

This period comprehends * 2520 years. 

. iftTO 

Added of Stfcn years • -. 

3590 

* 

Tire ^rtiycor 1070 ( 1744 —1070) was 074 yep ago and 49-20-«74=424« 
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of tlie Ctli. But by Ibl* only 33fH} years are accounted for, and there Is 
femaioing of the Cali (S50 ; howeref our auttuir liere brLtga iTitiihiakl/iira'^ 
atra to the SdlUdAuuu aira, as otlten^ise the ditt'erence between that and 
Vicramas or 134 years?, must be added to the (150; be also comptites the 
difference between Vicrajaa and SifUvMttiM to t>e 135 years; we are tben 
quite in po»?easton of bis meaning, for; 

Years of the QJi to tlje sera of X^uJkisklAir, * 653 

year Gcoui Yud/iis/JAir lo SdlivMam, - *2526 

Years from Sulivahima to our author's own date, 1076 


Total of the Cali ..,.4240 

being nearly the Biinc aa the result of our first calcnlation, and bnt three 
years more than in our last caleubition being the difference required in con¬ 
firmation of our autikor's theory, JFt^o/- WiLt'ORU makes tlie years of Ynn- 
HiSHfijiR extend to the S[ffit.'JAaHaa!ra(A- It- ix. 21J.) Mr. Colebrookebas 
given the passage relating to the revolution of the seven /fiif/nXand has de¬ 
scribed the theory ivhicb stales it; as has d/u/urWiLPORn in Ibc first pages 
of the same volume\fl>, 3&, &c.) With respect to llie period of the com¬ 
mencement of the Cali age our author's nutioua are the same as those com¬ 
monly received. 


No. V. 

Ort the War beiteeen JARAS\}iDtTA and Ca 13111114 . 

Altrovoei the name of Gonehda docs not appear in the ^ahabAdrat, 
yet there is an account of an inveterate and sanguinary war between Ja- 
bASASDUA and CutsutfA, in the course of which a battle on the Vaniuad 
took place, when 11 a ms a and Dtmuica two princes in alliance with the 
former, vvere killed. Uamsa was defeated by Eat.arasia, driven into the 
lamvjcd and drowned. Tlie cause and course of thia war are nniratedin the 
MaAdbAdrat with great appearance of probabilit);^ and throw considerable 
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Light on tbc history of CrishAa and of India, in litstimei its substance may 
therefore Lh* not unacceptable, J arasanuha, king of Mag'atlltd, is described 
as n pDiverfuI prince; he held Lu alliance or sulijecaon, SiscpAla, king of 
CAedi; Vacra or Vachadanta, king of CrViw/m; the powerful prince of 
iLe Hn AG A DATT A, king of the souili and west; the kings of 

gtt and of the Surasi^iitis, H/ia(fracdnLt, ItodAos^ Hdlivas^ i^ardiva-^ 

i'ds, Sust'/taitts, 3lHCHtas, I^uUitda^, Sdiv'd^itiifAS, Cuttt^as., SoulLerii 

and JiiiHtern CoialfJf, and he Jiud driven eighteen families of the Northern 
Ji/nyVw to the westward, and tUo MrUs^as to the south. Caxsa, king a( Ma- 
t'/mrd wasTOarried to the daughter ofd arasanoua, ami it was to revenge the 
murder of his sondn-law, that the latter levied war upon Crisusa. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jtlti/ia6fiarat liiiii war continiied for three years, aiul in the 
liAdgttmt it is said, that .jARASANOirA besieged Mai'fturd eighteeu times. 
Both authorities agree in the result. CnisusA w as obliged to Hy, and take re¬ 
fuge with his family and fei lowers, in a strong place on the west coast of In¬ 
dira, where he hiiilt the city of Dit-di-acd^ Jabasanoha s power was an m- 
Buperable obstacle to Yu ntt tstiTii ir’s perfonnance of 1 he sacnfice, 

or in other wordi^ to Ins [ireteusions to be considered supreme nionarcLi of 
India. Tins iiiipedimeiit was sagaciously inter woven by Crishsa with his 
0 >v 11 fjuarrcl, and induced the J*dmfava princes to arm in his be half. Accom¬ 
panied by BhIma and Arjona, Crishna entered BrAar by a circuitous 
rovite, passing under the bilLs Ihrongh Gorackpore' and Tirhnt, and he 
thence appears to Liave taken Jauasandua unprepared for defence; the 
text w hen reduced to common sense, importing, that the monarch was sur¬ 
prised in his capital, and after a condiet of some days killed in single combat 
by BidflJAi The occurrence does not ,'vppear to bare produced tJie e.\|iectcd 
consevj lienee, as it wfcs ondoiihtedly one of the causes of (he great war be- 
tween the Bdndtira and CViumt'rt princes, one of tlie effects of ^vhich was to 
prevent CnisiiiSv from recovering the leiritory, be had murdered ills uncle 
to obtain. Kruna, the illegitiniate son of Cunti, the daughter oF^cra king 
of Mat'/iurd, who appears to have held that territory after jAEAaAN'DnA*a 
death, be Log probably placed^ and uudonhtedJy inaiutained in. itf by the 
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Caiirava princes, to whom lie was a faithful and valiiahle ally. These ocenr- 
renccs rumLsh a Rnthfactory clue to the close confederacy that subsisted 
between CatsKii 4 and the Punttam brethren ; bis expulsion from 3Tatkara^ 
and fonndattOTi of a city on the Malabar coaist. Before closing the note, we 
may advert to the mention of the powerful YamnGdhiptt^ aTnonget Jaka- 
sAndiia's allies or trihiitarie^ : he is said to possess boundless authority, 
and to reign over the west like another Vantna. From this passage, and 
othetfi not'Unfrnptent in which respectful mention of the yacoKa power la 
made in the Mahabhdrat, we may at least infer that the date of its compO' 
Ei'tion was posterior to the Afaccdouian invasion of India. By the timeofthe 
composition of the .Sri Jihdgttfaif the yfiraiuts bad assumed u new shape, 
the name being applied to tlie Mohammednrny and the feeling]^ of the author 
have evidently iulluenced his narration. The prince, who in the MttMhhdral 
is a pow'erful king, und is no otherwise distiuguished (lianas one of J a ra¬ 
sa kdha's miuiy allies, becomes in the BkagHvaf, Ym-anSsar, a titan or fiend 
w ho attacks CntsitNA of his own accord, and wjio^e u^sauU, combined with 
the approach of Jaramndhat Aviih which iiowever itis not counected in the 
way ofcoiifedcracy or alliance, causes the Demi-god to remove his faraily to 
Divdraca; he himself leads the Demon into a snare, and destroys him. The 
whole story of tlie war and the character of OrtsHn^a indeed are changed 
from history to h^end in this work, which is maaifestly the most modem of 
the Purun($s, Thu precise domiuion of the Yacttaddhipat said to comprise 
Maru or Jl/ticu and Naraca, is not easily identilled, nlLhough many traces 
»>f the former naiuc present themselves, os in the Mnnica of Ptoiewift a city 
ofSogdianu, and in the two Merits, Meru 0 I /fiidand Mfnt Shajuhanabad of 
Khomsan, of w hich, the latter is an antient city, its foundation being as- 
critwd to Tuhtnuras, or in later limes, to Akxnmkt\ whilst, as the same with 
Antiochia or Selencia, it was at one period tlie capital oftliefiactriari king- 
ilum. If die yJutu ofthcA/iiAu7i/ufrut he either of these, therefore, the king 
of the Tncaniis is the Bactrian monarch; iuileed the same prince is most 
probably intended even if we carry the applicatioa of the terms to a more 
soiilberly latihide touhichthoy very legiliiuately appcrlain. JHWrw pro¬ 
perly means a desert and ill-watered region ; lumce it isarmlied to the sandy 
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dci^crt along tlie Indus, extending Nve.stward to Kii'man and Mu^ran, Alwu 
anti Naraea may then imply the SindAic provmceii, and these were reduced 
under the uutliority of the Bactrian monarch, if wo may trust to Siraho and 
his guides, who state that that soTereign not only held Pailaletie, but the 
territories of Tessariostos and j^igerlis along tlie sea coast. djv 

n«Tl3(>^'rtSi» *ai Tr'if re Turtrupibfcu 

jiBi T^'v 


No. VI. 


Oh the Gandltdras or Gandarit and other Italians of the Panjah and iVorl4 

West of Judia, 


Sindhu OandhaTf is the phrase of the original—the f7fmrf/iar 

of the Ilmdti writers hits been always regarded by them as ihe Candahar 
of the Mohamniedane, and the text here not only corroborates tlie notion, 
but by connettlng the Indus wilii the province, shews, tliat at least a sub¬ 
division of it extended beyond the limits now assigned to CtiwdnAor, and 
carries it across the soulluTn portion of Afghanistan ; the Hindu name was 
known to the ancients, and Herodotus, enanierates the GandaHit as a peo¬ 
ple of one of the twenty satrapies of the Persian Pmpire under Darius 
Djfstaspis, and soksefjucntly as serving in the army of Xebxes SnvraiTtpSai 
xot xtti Ana^xiuri tf r«u7a ffSor'xfivIsxaj fM 

«n«v rdy^avTit mpig iSi 


I7oi. 91. Satiagpdat Gandarii^ and jijjoryto', were classed 

together and coulributod 170 talcnUi, and Ibis was the seventh prefecture.'* 
Again, xal Xo^aur^Ai xat Tfxal xoi As^i'xu idi^Ttv 

tvla. The P«W/i», Chornsmij Sogdii, Gandariit and Dadka served in the annf. 
PoL (K). Tire two last it appears were united under one command 
2< Med Aaoixfoitr, A^ru^ptof 'a “ ArtypAius, the flon of Arltihattvs, 

commanded the Gandnrii and i>«dnr<B."— Ibid. By the DadicBe were no 
doubt intended the or Duradacas Or ^TTwrO whom 

we often meet in the text# as the inhabitants of the rugged tract Ijing west 
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of .Cashmir, or the site of the jnodem Durd> ' the term hoirever is ap- 
pile able to any of the tribes mbabidii^' that (lordon of the great Indian 
ebaiut as its import in merely, niountameers, and the aa the con¬ 

tiguous neighbours of die Gandarii were therefore probably the moimtaineers 
of Gkiztii and Ghaur. lu Ptolemy’s time the potiilion of the Gurds^ or as 
Le calls Uiem almost ron'ectly, Garodi'ce^ was pretty accurately known: 
he says Tiro SI tbs raw 'IinSaw sTjyas JiEPAAPAlt bbI rj dvItSs thrsp KeiJco,' 
Bub fontibus Indi, Daradrte, et honim moutana supereniinent. Who 
the Safttifryd^E and Aparifte ivere, is not so satisfactorily traceable: if we 
may take etymology as a gvide they w'crt; Hindu tribes: Saliag'^diP, may 
Im> resolved into Sdigerhi, the tlUlrict of the seven strong holds, a sort of 
nomenclahire very conunon in liulia; and the Aparilte may be derived 
from j4/>flra. idlerior or western, or if Apftrhartkat the reading of/jif/larr of 
Ckarax be apidieil to the same |)eople, as suggested by Mujoy JteunAh 
may refer this t<> Apdrhatacu, a lo%¥-Iander, one not a mountaineer, in op¬ 
position to the DdftiAaca$ OT /JfirfrVia before roentioned; a more satisfactory 
evidence of Hindu itientity may be derived from the lists of countries ex¬ 
tracted from original Sanscrit worka, and published by Major in 

the 8lh votume of the Researches: amongst the northern countries (p, S-IO,) 
and in a series including GattdMr. we liave the Sdtacat who may be the 
same as Sattagyda, and in another groiipe of a miscelkuteous character, 
bnt comprehending Uald/i, Arac/ufsin, &c. we have the Apart tan, a very close 
approximation to the Apariftte of IlertKlotiu, In short from these con- 
sideraliuns it appears that there [a sotne reason to donbt the accuracy of 
the opinion entertained by tlie able geographer of Hentdotus, that tlie 7th 
Satrapp consisting of the above tribes, lay to t!ie west of SactriaHa and 
Ana, and that the Gandarii may lie traced to a town called Caeadar on 
the frontiers of K&otcarezjii. (Geography of Herodotus et seq) there 
does not apimar any occasion to seek for Uiis Satrapy in ao westerly a posi¬ 
tion and Bs far as the Gandarii are concerned, their easterly situuliojLrests 
not only on Hindu hut classical authorities. 

The Candor it is of Stbabo which furnishes an apitfoximalioii to Uie 
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Xr(i»dnni of Ilcrodotuy is plarod nearer even to tlie Indns tlian tlic modem 
city of Caifdiihir: be oI>sm'es, it was watered by tiie Choaspes wbJcb falls 
into tlie Cophenes: be lias also n Gandiiria whicli be jilace:} between (be 
Ilpdraaiis (the Ravi) and tbe Ilydsispis. (Ihe Beyab) and consetpieQUy to¬ 
wards the eastern part of tlie Pnnjal>, Ptolmiy only notices the llrst position, 
bringing it rathe/ more to the west, unless as Saltnasius conjeoturea, his 8u- 
ustua IB the Copkmes of AVroAo, and making the Indus tlie oastern bounda¬ 
ry of the G^inddri. '* Inter Stuulum tit ladH/n sunt The Hindu 

system agrees with, and reconciles these diflerent accounts, for aecordinff 
to the Maiiahutii\i', the Gand/iari are not imly met with upon crOBsingthe 
Sutlej, and proceeding towards the j-lirncref (f.Havi) or where Strabo places 
Gawiaris, bnt tliey ure^icattcrcd along with other tribes throughout the Pun¬ 
jab, as fur us ( t the I ml us, wlien w'e approach fj/aiit/firitis. According also 
to our text, nae body oniie Gaitd:uti i appear to occupy a dmsionof ibeir 
own, on the lust river, which is named after that very circumstance, Siiidha 
Gandkttr. nad lUciciuay huve extended westward as far as the modern Can- 
dahar. Plixy and Pom pox i us mfx a evidently intend a diflereni peoplehy 
their Gandari, or more protierly Cutidari^ who were a not an Indian 

trilie, as Sd/jimsm* ob&enes, and as is stated by Ptolemy. Iheso may 
perhaps be referred lo the Ciiender of Major Rcnncll, but analogies 
resting on a snppoaod similarity of sound, are very fallacious, as D'A»- 
vilh haa t.hewn, when he criticises Dc Barros for inferring that Cvtdu/tar 


was one of the cities built by AleJiand^^r, of whose name its ajipellalion was 
a coTTuplion: the city being called corruptamonle Candar, havendo de 
fUzer Scandar. nome per cjive ob Persas chamain Alexandre (Decade iv. 
Ivi. c, L) when at the same time he falls into a like error, and derives Candit. 
har from Kondott Kami qui d.uis le Persaii designe nne Fortresse (Anti¬ 
quity geogiaidiique de L'Inde tneatdng which jJ. the word bebg^mUen 
no where possesses. J)& Barros is not stngiibr, for D Herhdot has 
the same conjectaie, respecting the origin of CaMtar, and he isfoUovsed 
by Meainshi, bat the name of Alexander never written by the 

orientals w ith the Arabic J, the initial of Cowda/mr, and it was no doubt 
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employed lo express the harder sound of tlie ttin the Hbdi namc! tpiht j 
llie aspirate also is preserved in both these word^ whilst none is to b« 
found in lilexundcr s Dume. 

The confusion arising from an inaccurate mode of writing or reading 
names, preTailed as mucli amongst ancient as luodern writers, and in 
classical authors much unnecessary perplexity has been occasioned, by 
their erroneously confounding tlie Gttatlaritis or Gaudaridte of the Pun¬ 
jab, with the Gan^andts or the nations aloug the river Ganges. They 
seem indeed to have gathered scattered notices of places and nations 
from ditferent sources, perhaps originally tolerably accurate, but which 
were distracted and confounded in the hands of the writers lliemselves. 
Something of this nature occurs in the Periplaa of jlrn’uN. Beiween Jfo- 
r^gaza, unquestionably as has been shewn by Dr. Vincejvt, Jiaroach^ and 
Hactria, he places various nations rs ti ts hs! Vety^Htrta^ h«1 

Knu U-ox7jitsitfltg ’jf Bdxf^^TLef veu thta vnr'dytu 

BaMJ^faurtuy. The author as Dr, Vincent observes is a better merchant than 
tt historian, and it may be added, lhao a geographer. Iicyond tJie marilime dis¬ 
tricts : his meaning however is clear enough, and he passes from Guzerat to 
the Punjab, asappears by the situation he lias gi veu Alexandria Bitcephalos, 
which according to .ftruJo was built upon the Hydaspes. Proclis is possibly 
the same with the Proclais of Ptolemy and Peucolais of Strabo, supposed by 
Major KenneU to bethemodemPetheli (Memoir of a Map ofHiudostan. 
171), The Tattlharogi, SALMAsiosconj'ectures with probability to be an er¬ 
ror for GandaHd^. The Rac'hosi inhabit most probably Uie RoA ChJ of the 
Pnrdnas identified by Col. Wilford with .Irachosia (A. R. vol. vfii. .%30.)and 
11 only remains to dispose of the Aratri, which we are able to do most sa¬ 
tisfactorily, the JHa/iabhamt declaring that the countries sittiated upon the 
Saiadni (Setlej), Fiywwd (Beyah), ^irdro/t^CRavi), Uia^idralt/mga (Chinab), 
(Jelurn), and the Smdhu (Indus), and without the range oHheffi- 
mulatfa, are all called AraUaty snfX^ffinirT ^ inn I ^’STJTnnfqTI 

IfPt ^mnh II IfTWr ^ t MamMr.ii 
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Kema Par. One their cities, Sacala, is pelpably (he same ivith one of 
tfie Pdttdaia ritiea of Ptolemy, or Sa^afa, 

■i 

We have in the Maftdbhdmt another people of the Pimjah, intimately con¬ 
nected with these tribes, the Madrds, and wliom we may endeavour to trace 
m classical writers. They are sometimes confounded with the Gmd/tdras, but 
are really distinct, having a difierent sovert^gn, and being botli separately 
inenfioned invarious lists of the northern countries: tlie nearest classical ai> 
proxiittution to them is the Wmiffof Pliny, the mountaineers bordering on Bac- 
iria, who, Ma.ioh Ren sell supposes were the mountaineers of Gaur. (Geo¬ 
graphy of Herodotus tSftSV Major Rennell foUo^dng A/onrr. D'mi; infers 
from the Fepentl'dbcenrrenceof this name to designate various fierce intract¬ 
able tribes, tbutit was the generit name of such nations- Monsr. D’AnviUo 
too derives it from the Persian >»ard, a man, ’*nn termef[ui apprtient 
a plusiecrs uliomea de rorient el enlre aoLres le Persan, pour designer au 
propre ce q«e nV designe en Latin, sc prenant aussi pour Tcquivaleut de 
StUator, el ineme dans one qualification injurieuse eomme cello de Rebeth:" 
‘he conuects also tlie cUaraeter of these people with tlm old stories ofMarb- 
eftora. tlie man-eaters of Ktesias, to whom Theyenot found a modem pa¬ 
rallel in some Indian tribes of the Uekhan, and who were denomijiateil M/itdi 
Coura on mangetirs d'hommes by ilieir neiglibours. U might be inferred 
UiatA'/wfnsintends which lie explains Antiiropopliagos, to be the 

' Indiiui denorainaiionof Uls nmn-eating monster, but as he received biS fabler* 
through a Persian medium, be has retained the Persian not the Indian name 
from jlfurrf, a man, and K/tor. ivlm eats: for this particdur not ion, a 
source is easily found in t he BitevAttsas or fiends of tlic Hindus, and the le¬ 
gend relating to the sons of Vasisut ua, who were uH devoured by Calma- 
sHAniDA, whleliis told in the MnlidbMrat. and thescene of which lies in llie 
Punjab, might have fumislied Ktesias with the fiction in question. 

Monsr, D’Anvaie observes n'eat on pas fort etonne quo dans un pays on 
-par un principe do rtligion trea micien, I'abstincnce en nomnluro de louio 
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clistir d'animol rocommanrfee, i) y att des anCl]ropopIiBg4»;''flnd lUe mcAii> 
gniity of several ttuliatt ciic^toms ai^ described by tbe Jiistoriana and gccpgru- 
pliers of antlipiityis in many otUer InPtanees do less anrprising. Tbe incom¬ 
patibility of ibeir accounts iritb our received notions, has reflected some 
discredit upon the veracity of the authors, but making due aJJo^vance for 
iinperrect inforointion, and a leaning to the marvelloiiB, inseparable fronn 
our nature, we have tio reason to nrnise MF,GJ^sTHE^ES particularly of un- 
Iriitli; of this the \lMlri or A/uri/i will fiirnish its with an illustrationr they 
are described along with the other people of the Punjab by Sanscrit autho¬ 
rities, in tenus wliicJi fully justify the elasaical writers, and which prove 
that tile tariouK restrainls of Hindu polity were cithtr unknown to the 
north western tribes, or were very little regarded by tbeTH: u few passage:! 
froun the Keiina Pj/to of the Muhahharul will afford to the scholars ofKu- 
Tope an opportunity of instituting a more juirticular comparison. Kab N A 
addresses istli/a. king of A/urfro, to the following effect: 

■‘An old andexcelleniBrahman, reviling the conntries Bihica and Afo- 
dra in tlie dwelling of DHRiXARisHTRA, related facts long known, and thus 
described those nations. Internal to the and beyond the Ganges, 

lieyond the Sarasitali and yamitna rivers and Cuivcsheira^ between five 
rivers, and the Si/tdliu as the suth, are situated the Bdhicas; devoid of ritual 
or observance and then-efore to be shunned. Their fig-tree is named Goftrr- 
ttlwia, (i.e. Iheplaceof CdiiV-killing,) their market place is (the 

place of vending liquor: at least so say the cammentators) and these give 
titles to the door-way oft Ite royal palace. A business of great importance 
compelled me to dwell amongst the BdAiens and tlieir customs are there¬ 
fore well known to me. The chief city is called Sdedltt and the river ^p*t- 
gd : the people are also named /artficor and their customs are shameful: 
tliey drink spirits made from sugar and grain, and eat meat seasoned with 
garlic, and live on flesh and wine; their women intoxicatwl appear Id pub¬ 
lic places, with no other garb than garhinds and perfumes, dancing and sing- 
Utffv vociferating indecencies in tones more harsh than those of the ca¬ 
mel or the ass: they indulge in promiscuous intercourse, and are under no 
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rcstramL TWy clothe themselrefi in Rkini^nnct blanket?, noil, ibecym- 

bai and drum and conch, and cry aloud witli hoarse voices; “ We will hasten 
to delight, in thick forests and in ftleasant jdaces ; we will feast and sport { 
anil galhcritig on the high ways spring upon the iraiiellers, and spoil, and 
scourge them.” In ^edia, a female detnon ftt Jidcs/n$6i) on the fourteenth day 
of the dark fortnight sings almul " I will feast on the (lesli of kine, and fjuaif 
the inehriating spirit, attended hy fair and gracefvd females." The Sadrn-like 
Jiti/i(cai have no institutes nor sacritices, and neither Deities, Manes t nor 
Brahmans accept their offerings, They eat out of wooden or earthen plates, 
nor heed their heingsmeared with wine or viands, or licked by dogs, and they 
use efiuaily in its various preparations the milk of ewes, of cainela, and of ass¬ 
es. Who that has drank milk in the city y^ti^aitd/tara can liopc to enter SiCd'ga. 
Sixlti and Iliea were the names of two fi 0 nil.s in the f ijfdsu river ; the SdMcas 
are their descend ants, and not of the creation of JJra/ima.'sotne say the Aralias 
are the name of the people, and SdAtca of tiie waters. The Vedas are not 
known there, nor oblation, nor sacrifice, and the Gods will not partake 
their food, Tlie PraatAnh^t, (perhaps borderers,) AfadraSf Gaw/hdim, Ataf- 
(aSt Kltams, S,has, (or tliose beyond the Indus) Kuiteiror, are all 

equal'y infamous. There one who is liy birth a B^'ahman, becomes a 
Vshelritfa, or a Vatsya, or a Sudra, or a J9ar^r, and having been a Barber, 
becomes a Brahman again. A virtuous woinaii was once violated by Araita 
ruffians, and she curbed the race, and their w'omeii have ever since beta 

iinchnste, on this acconntttieirlieirs are ihcirsister's children not their own, 

« 

All countries have their laws and Gods: the Ydeanas are wise, and pre¬ 
eminently brave: the J^iec/tch'Aas observe their own ritual, but the il/o' 
drams arc worthless. Afadm is the ordiure of the earth: it is the region of 
ebriety, nnchastity, robbery and murder ; fie on the/*s^cAimifdh people 1 lio 
on the Arada race T—^3Iahabh1rat. KEUilA Pakva, 
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Oj'tlte Saaddha Jtdigion in Cuthmirt 

The passage m I he tevt adverted Jo, pa-e 23, reff iurcs a little copsidera- 
tion, both as to its meaning, and the cjjronological views to which ii baa 
already given rise. The text of the originsd mns thns; 

i ifd I tra^WTf^ \ 

•sre^ Sttt I ir^rf'itT^^Tirt l 

■wJT^i Ttrf^rTcr i '?fnT:r \ 

ffenr^t^prt’HYT i ^ •nurw^i i ■ * 

There are in this passage some obvious inaccuracies, and some com. 
pounds of a purport ahsohitely unknown tn tJie most teamed Brahmans. 
Taking it aa it stood, it appeared to involve the position that iJie TumsM^ 
princes preceded Sit&yn Siit/ta by above a cc-ntury and a half, and conclud¬ 
ing the Goif/^fNiuof the sixth century before the ChristiatiiEra. to be intended, 
liy the name SinAa, which is alu^ays enumerated as a synonitnc, tlie 
date of Gonerda the third was adjusted accordingly in the preceding pages 
and placeti (J40 B. C. an opportunity having subsequently occurred of con- 
suiting 0 Burma priest, and a man ofsome learning, on the subject, Ih^ire ap¬ 
peared good grounds fyr re vising the past^age, and altering the results, in 
consequence of whic/j several pages previously printed off have been can^ 
celled, and it is only in the maiglual dates gfthe first dynasty that any 
trcic4?s of the error have been sufi'ered to remain. Tliese are of compara¬ 
ti ^e unim port unco, and vvill be readily recti ru'd by adverting to the table, 
e buv* now tlion to offer a translation of the passage, premising tliat 
the term PitraniriTitc should l>e Parinintrite, the sixth case of Puri in'riii 
•r in Pali, Parinibbuti, the ordinary term used by the BauddUus, to express 
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the final AiitW//* or ctnancipation of tbeir Buddhas or Samfs in its fiiUtst 
sense. Pari liebg added as an iiitensitive prefix. The use o f this and seme 
Olher peculiar expressioniii, which are at present <]nite uninteUig:ible to ihe 
ablest scholars among the Brahmans of Bindostan, but are fanuliar to tlic 
Raiiaus of the Burman empire, proves that C'<if/(oira the author of the Gash- 
mirian history, or at least hia gnirles, were well acquainted with the lan-i 
gnage, and probably, with the system, of the BauddliaB. 

“TJiey (Ilttshcat fee.) of Tffi'ujAca descent, were Princes, asylams of vir- 
hie, and they founded Colleges, anti planted sacred trees, in Sushca anil other 
places. During llie period of their reign the whole of Ca.shmir was the 
enjoyment ol'Banddhas, eminent far austerity . After them, when 159 years 
had elapsed from the emancipation of the Lord SIcya Sinua in thia es¬ 
sence of the world, a liitdhisatica in this country named was 

B/tmaiswara (Lord of the earth), and he was the asylum of the six Arhatsoas.'* 

As the prevatenfo of the Danddhas and consequence of Xfigfirjtina, if 
not snhvcrtcd, were alleastclieckod intlie easuingreiguof^jMimtraytf, and 
as the passage expressly states that the circumstance occurred after the Tu- 
riislika princes, the IflO yeanf siibseqiieutlu jfTc/ryaiSiVrAa must fall witliin the 
limits of Abhhmnpi's reign: it is tliercfore necessary only to fix the date of 

Sdktfti Sivhft (o detenutno that of the several reigns occurring in this por¬ 
tion of our histojy. 

-m 

Tn a late w'ork, lldmUton s Nepal, it Is asserted on the anthority of local 
tradition, that Srfcyo Smha, the well-known apostle of the nations still 
attached to the Buddha faith, existed alioui the beginning of the Chrisiian 
icra, he being considered the^ffifA Buddha Legislator, and distinct from 
Gautama, who lived in the sixth centitry before it,’’ Whatever may be 
the accuracy of this opinion, it may be safely asserted, that it is diametri- 
ciUly opposed to the notions prevalent in all other regions, Brahroanical 
or Baiiddha. In the lexicons of Anm'a and Setttachandm, Sdepa Sinha 
occurs as a .'-ynonimo of Gautama, Saadodkam, and Ma}jddh'iiH(a or Gau¬ 
tama, the ton oi Sadhadhana and of Jila^adcvi, A similsir string at Pali 
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FyTi0JiimP5 npprt hy tfic? priesLi of tliB Btimia Hmpirp 
C!oi(tmit, Sdkifasik(tt tiirha, Sirkymnitni AiiicA/i^h iMunlJiu rAti. TliD Baud- 
diia^ of CcjlOTi abu ctindder the tirth Buddha ^vhom ihtry mime il/miri 
n£ yet to come.— Asm ites. vJi. it2 and 414. 

SiiAytt Sin Aft ^ as oij “served, is always ulentiSei! whh Gautama* The con- 
cui'niig: triidiltuDs of die BaiidJha aalions cstablistti the cxUtcncc of lliift 
prince of Mii^adfia m I tie middle of the BL\th century before ChriBtiauiity* 
There tilde reason therefore to eidl that fact in (|ue3tion. It is rery un- 
nrcuunlabio boivever w hy Gaittania isbuuUl bear i^iich asytionLiDea$5i%a 
j&Wm,* and no ^adaffactory explanation of the appellation has yet Iveen trac¬ 
ed : it h equally mcxplicabie also how a prince of central India, should have 
Borne so prominent afchare, in the mIroductiDn of areligioui* iiinovatioiij tire 
earliest vestiges of which are so clearly referable to the North We:^t of 
India, to Bactria or even to Tartaty. niii.t the Bauddha religion did not 
originate in CashtHEr with Sdkjfa Sinhu is evident from the whole course of 
the liistorvj and all tmilition points to a period long antecedent to lik, for 
the date of the in vent ionund its author* At the same time KulhuHn^ well 
luformcd as he is in those respects^ has evidently confoimded the two pe¬ 
riods* and hence assigned to Slk^n SiiAta a date corre^iponilifig to at least 
1532 B. although apparently designating tfie persoii wtio flotirished B. C, 

u42- W e may therefore venture to correct his chronology with reference 
to this latter date, d though mitil we can be satisfied that I fie Sa%o Sin/m 
of the North West was one individmil willi the frautmim of Ma^idAd, we 
cannot venture to attach any thing like certainty to this emendalian. Some 

La Ifie ^utjmI Bnnidha^ i 4 i itc fnmiry nune uf GAirtAliA^S iincrfitrj* la 

Umj Pmr^iU Anu KmiArn Ji a \ewj fluriaiia t*f ihe faur m StiMiPia. bjf 

linoth ihc to libiaut Tha fflurtJi «ni of ■ miaiselliucmM 

taqturiv* i.nd Iwilh Cej^lnn ajiU CkiihHir, abauit slO jrar* tt In Hni!ril]j& diijiiipearaiica 

o UnvwAitxi m or loit !■ ahtd qd iJiia fubjeol whitib nHutfr^ lo Ifjjtnds* lhal np~ 

fwar not ifTiprabiiiijf vann^olcd wICi Mia itofeiticota of our y*tory. 0*df»^i Ki^nilfa GAaiMiinuii, 
id iMdk^ Dituhi i]%4a pasidilwa tuor^/a baa<lhhiiJi& balmtl. 

prrtf.flT?iii5il to EiuLtuii-ui4 OAjJlinr^ uid iubducU Uic evB Srrpeoi scnins^ iilpenUcd aumberi ffoin 
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ciri'rtmRtflnces in favour of Ihe dale laid down arc adverted to in tlie con¬ 
cluding obsen ationH, and we may litre add. (bat tbcreeeetnsto bcaatrango 
connexion between llie circuTOStances and dates oftlie Zerdiisbls of Persia 
and the Buddhas of India, which deserves ti more pwticulaj investigation 
than we have hitherto had materials to irnderlakej 

The passage relating to the prevalence of the Banddha faith in Gashmir 
includes ilie mention of an individiiiU. whose history is fuUy as obacujc, il 
not as important as that of Buddha. 

NicinJuN* as a Bodhisaliea (see note in page 21) may he eilherarcligi- 
buK or it secular cliaracter: he vas probably the htmier, as a hierarch, Uie 
prototype of the modem iemu of Tibet; Ids Other lilie however, J?/iuwf- 
^eriiru may mean a Prince, and has jirobably induced Mr. C’o/efrrooA'c to- 
translate the text generally thus: 

**])xMODAna was succeeded by three kings, of the race of runwAor, 
and they were follower! by a ^fjrfAisaliCrt, who wrested the empire from them 
by the aid ot Savf/u Shi Ao, an dim rod need the religion of Buddha into Cash- 

mir* He reigned a hundred years, and was followed by ABtitMANTu.— 
/Ir. JRtrs. Lx. 295. 

In differing from Mr, ColcbrooJce, there is great prohnhility of rommittiilg 
error, but in llus case, the state of the Manuscripts, full of obscurilies and 
mistakes, is a sufficient vindication of a difference of interpretation, nnd 
le nti l we can ascertain what the reading of the oHginai should be, wc may 
allcdge in support of the translation above preferred, the foUowing consider- 

ntions: 

1. Tlie ascendancy of tlie Banddhas according to the original, contimiea 
^me time after Asb(man:yc's accession, as well as the siipcriiilendancfi 
of KAgabjuna; he conld not therefore have been at that time ting of 
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CiiRlmir, IwT jTtr1 

inf^tlTi I 

T'hciv siiperioHty is assigntd also to aT^giimcnt, tvot to Autlioiity t w ^ ’ 

tr ofj fw i?T^ 5rfi3^^TVT3t^i iildy,<i&iwr»rr^^T7mf^ t 

'* In tJint trnio(AnHiMAWVt’s tliekam- 

«] Boil/tisalw'a^ NioinJUNAf maintained the ascendnory: thfj\ the enemies 
of die A'gama (VeiiasJ nnU dispatatioiis, overcame nil the wise men in ar- 
^iment, and demolighcd the practices^ prescribed in the ^ila }^uran<t,' 

2. TJiat die Raja Tttrangini does not mean to include IVAGiarcNA, 
amongst the kings of Cashtnir, may be also interred from his omission in 
Ahulfazl’s lists, prepared, as those were no doubt, from correct copies, and 
by able Pundits, and coTresponding exactly with the Sanscrit text m e> cry- 
other instance. 

3. The length of NioJiHJUS a's supposed reign, loO years, or in fact its 
specification at all in tliis part of the history, is also hostile to Us occurrence, 
as precision in this respect, is affected by the author, only from the reign 
ofGoNEHDA the third. 

4. We have the authority of the Vri/mi Kal'M, the author of which was 
a Cashmirian, and lived about the same lime with Calh ah a, for denying the 
tide of king to KAcinjuNA; hU work is a compilation of fables, it is tni0, 
and bis accoant of Nacaujuna is evidently consistent wUh that character ^ 
hilt it stin may serve to shew in what liglit tliat pei^onage was usually 
considered by the Qindus. In the Tth section of the bowk entitled Retna 
jiratAif Latnbaca^ NiolajuSA, is called the minbter of ChirAvu, king of 
Chiraja pnri a Btidhkatwa; a man of singular virtue ami chanty, and great 
medical and chemical knowledge. He allows his bead to he cut ofl to save 
die king H life, whose days his knowledge of the elixir of immortality had 
pr^erved beyond the natural limits^ and the enmity of whose son and 
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successoT, he had eonjeequently provoketi: his death however being really 
liroTtght about, observes the author, by the Deities, who could not bear his 
beginning to render men iromortal: 1 

5. ’Whoever NAoinjuxa might havo hem, be was uudoubteilly once a 
Ijerson of great celebrity, for a targe portion (if ihc Kafi Yug, or present age, 
4tK>,000 years yet to come, is (leuomlnated after him, the Ndg-arjuni^a 
or lera : it is singular tlierefore that there seem to be few or no legenila 
respecting him, toiil ^dl are bat little satisfactory. A Tniitra named Cats&a 
PuUt is ascribed to him, but his name does not occur in itg pages. A work 
on medicine is named after him. and a Cumra work tlm PaJ^apdda C/ia- 
ritra makes mention of him, in a ftiiuilor character ai the Vri/iat Cathay and 
alludes to him as possessing some magical means of perpetuating his exist¬ 
ence, and transmutiog ordinary auhatanees to gold. 

In none of tlxeae cases, except perhaps as the i^'ncddfujio, does he seeuv 
tp be considered as a king. 


No. Vill. 


Oh the Auden I Nctaies of Caskinir in Clasaical Writers, 

■ W 

IT is said in the original (see page 24) that Inconsequence ofllm excessive 

cold, the King nisidcd six months in I>drvd&&is(iru(fi or in Ddrva, Ahhtsam 
and other places; of a more temperate clime it may be presumed. Ddrra, 
has not been idenliaed, although the DarixM are In the Ust of outcast trihes, 
and were no doubt a people bordering on Cashmir. Ah/usdra as well as 
DflVrci. must be contiguous to and at the time mentioned, must have 

been a part of the same kingdom. It vs sometunes used, (As. Rta. viii. 340) 

03 
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llibtigh nnt very accurately, as appears from the text, as a sytionime o£ 
Caishmir, and in that sense it might have been employed by the ancieiita. 
Slmbo, Qumtus Curtins^ Diodorus SietditSf and Arrian, with some varle- 
ties of notaenclattire, mention, Biasarus or AhiosaniB, Ahiaares or Abia- 
sares, Embismea and Ahissares, os n Prince, whose doiniuiuns lay to tlie 
north of iJie Punjab, confoiindiDg the name of the king with that of his 
country ; on error much to be regretted, as it deprives us of the possibility 
of verifying some of the itionandis in llie Sanscrit text, Abissares as he 
is called, waa the neighbour and ally of J^onf.r, but after the defeat of that 
Prince, he sent ambassadors to Alexander. I Us dominions lay iinmedi-' 
ately almve the country between tiie Indus and Hydaspes, or \itasia, the 
Beliul or Jelnm: it would have lieen more correctly placed between ilie 
Jel itm and the Chinab or Acesines, but liie difference is not very consider¬ 
able, Abhisara as a. part of Cashmir, of a tnilder temperature, is likely to 
Lave been the most soutlurrly portion of it, or possibly a tract below the 
mountains, and approaching the level of the Punjab; a situation, which 
will correspond very nearly with the site of the Kegio Abissari of the clns» 
aical writers, Monsr. D’AnviUe finds an auah.igy to Abissarei in P^' 
shawer (Antirp Geogr. 14). Major Reniiell coneitiers Arabiaares as king 
of the Indian mountaineers, the predecessors of the GbickerSt who oc¬ 
cupied the hOly tract immediately west of Cashmir (Memoir 109 and 122) 
and Tieffenlbalcr calls the Bisari tea babilans des Montagnes de Jain- 
bou ; either of tlie two first positions is sufficiently near, to what seems 
to be the truth. Although Abhiiara appisirs in the text, in tim place, as 
a part of Cashmir, yet in a Biibeequent ]iortioD of the history, it is menti¬ 
oned as an independent state, and it miglit liave held that rank at the time 
of Alexander's invasion ; its interposition between the Greek invadera 
o^nd CaHhmir, and finally the southern deffectUm o( Alexander's rout^ may 
expluin why iw notice was taken of that kingdom, in the details of that 
conqueror a mardioB, an omisSioEi w hich D'Au\ ille justly regards as un¬ 
accountable, particularly as tlic country appears to luive been known by 
its proper appellation to the Greek wcitcTB before the Macedonian, invaai'- 
on of Persia. 
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UerodofOR (Thai, 102) describes the nnrthem Indhins as dwelling near 
a city which he names CsEpalyrus, and again, (Melp. 4-t) he states that 
Sc^ln:v when sent by Darius Hystaspts to explore the niOuUi of the Indtis* 
camniFnced hto course froro timt city. That by Guyu/ynu is meant Cast- 
noV scenu b%h1y probable from the analogies both of name and locality. 

1. With reaped to the name, it is first to be observed, that there are ve¬ 
ry adequate grounds for a alight nlteration, vrUiel. vrill bring the rcaem- 
Manee te absolute identitieotioo, nith >vhnt is asserted to hare been, and 
most probably »a,s, the origin of the term, Caahmir: Ibm was derived, it is 

nnlformly asserted by the oriental writers, from the colonization of the 

miiintry by Oisyepo, the first settlement or city being mmed after 
him fiiw« r”' Mnverted in ordinary priinnneinaoo, into 

Cosfioftpae or Caspapnr, the latter of which forms, independent of the ter- 

mi.mnonofll.ee.se.istbeproperreading ofllieGreek text. TbuaStepimnua 

Byzanlinn, has •'.n,. rmSapiar. and DodweU (D« Peripli 

laeis wtale) considers Ibis os the same with the of Herodo ui. 

Wesscling regards it also as a varions reading of the same, and aldiongh 
he prefers reUining the latter, he assigns no reasons for the preerenee. 
D'AnvUle also concurs in considering the KuspapyrueofbtepbanuBByzan- 
linns. and the Kaspatyms of Herodotus, as the same, and it seems m«t 
Ukels Ibcreforethat the variety of reading ,s accidental, and originates will, 
an error in the manuscript: im te therefore asuprecisecomculcnceofname 
is a proof of identity, we have every reason to eonelnde, that Uie l^papsTUS 
of the fiieelts. is the Kasyapapnr, or Caslimir, of the Hindus, w ii. t le^ 
fore was known b, the original of its preeeni denommalmn. as early as the 
reign of Darioe Ilyslaspes. or above five eeulurie. before the Clmstian tera. 

» Tlie nest question is as 10 the situation of Oispepynij, according to 

tbe'crei.kau.li„rities.«na itscorrespondene. with 
it most be admitted, there are some ™ 

eision. Tlie general eonenrrenee is satisfactory enongh. Herm^sfa. CTliol. 
m) states it to be in the vicinily of the Sorlhem Indians, and assoeiatos 
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it ffitli Pacljara; ii Tojy Iv^dSy KafnfttTiJWttf c? 3ro^ flf 

h<Fi ir^ff^ui, -rp^s t; Bo^ia a^f^au TaJn 

w B^MTffitiiin TTx^OrTXTitriTi^ E^nirt iialitif/, iiTid 111 tlie Me€oiid, lic in like meu- 
tier connects it ^rilli Piictjaca iC.MTrflp'Trjp^f T£ mXtaf 

Tv^g riaKlujjfiJ^'yi;^. They (•Scylajc ami Itbi com[iaiiian^) gjcttin" Irani the 
city Cpispa#ynLH, and tin? country of Pactyacfi, Hidlcct, he proceeds to say, 
towaink tLe east :mfl rising stia into the ocean ^pis nat >li^t>\r^s is 
^ti7Ma-!Ftxv ; a conr^ie, which ^v itli reference to its commRnceniient in Cash- 
in ir, it^ progress iln^rn the Indus, anti its termination in the Indian Ocean, 
is so far fi'om hein;^ acctirately descrifred, as to )ia\'e throivn a suspicion 
upon the Toyage itself, and which consequently reqidres some ex umination- 

We may infer from several passages in tlie text, that the limits of Cafili* 
mir W'ere formerly hy no means confined to the mountainous lieU, which 
now incloses it, but comprehended other districts, to the south and west, 
amongst which was or PeA'Aof/, the Piict^ica of Herodotus, a tract 

immediately contiguous to Cashmir cm the West, and lying towards the 
upper part of the navigabk course of the liidns, and hence, as Major Rennell 
(Memoir of a Map of India, I4d,) infera, the country from which Scytax set 
out to explore the course of the river, It is by no means necessary there¬ 
fore to question the general accuracy of the account left iis of the commence¬ 
ment of the voyage. Having embarked on the Indus, the course however 
should have been rutlier W'esl tlian east, and this part of the narration is 
clearly ommetms: at llie same time, as tlie navigators could only estimate 
tlieir soul hern course with any tiling like accuracy, and as they conceived, 
hemselves advancing upon tlie wliole to regions lying fiirlhcr east, than 
any yet known to them, the mistake was not unnaUiral, and need not affect 
the general credibility of the story. It is to be observed also that we have 
not die orlgiiittl nairativc, and IJtruditlus, may have siibstitute<l the popu¬ 
lar notion of the eastern course of Lbe river to tlie sea, for the more cor¬ 
rect account oh Hie navigator himself j such is Monsf. Lore her a opinion 
and it seems wcU founded; “ HeroUote qui n* avail pas lu la relation do 

,Scy|ax, et qul avoit entendu dire, qu’ il avolt descuudn flndus jusqn' q 
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la mer, imagina que mer etoit a Test, pares que c*elsit ropmioni 
(le son aieclc> Uans un tetajis poslmimr, tlippajqiie pretendit q«s I’ctn- 
boucbiirs De Y Indus etoit a T esl equiooctial,” {Larcber. Mistoire de He* 
rodote. Melpomene, note 95). We may therefore safely conclude that the Ca«* 
patyrua known to Ibe Persiuna and Creeks was at least pari of the modem 
Cas/mir. 

lu the progress of time the name bad undergone some change, but the 
Situution was iterhiips more accurately known, Caalimir appears in Ptolemy 
aa ^ntl is placed with great accuracy TTri rcej ™ CHic Vi- 

tasta or Jelum) *«) TnSo^3a3«x(Cliandni-bhaga) k«it« Po(x3wtf (Ravi) Tnjyaf 
the two first rivers actually rising w ilbiii the present province, and the third 
tin the cofiJineti of (‘oce in all probability apartof Cashmir. Ftole- 

my has also a people called Kansipantn, one of whose cities Ivoinritpjt lies lower 
down, and apparently corresponds with Midtan (Vincent's;IVripliis, i, 12.) 
TheCaspira'i how ever occupy the country as far as tlie Vindyan moiintauis, 
and the Yamuna. D’Auville appears to have considered tliese names alone, 
when he declares there is nolhmg in common with the Caspiraof Ptolemy, 
and Caspatynis of Herodotus* for as he justly observes the position of a 
’city on the low'er part t>f the course of the Hydaspes, nc peut conveuir, a 
CuHtiinir: as mentioned above, how over this is distinct from the Casperia 
which lies at the Bourccss of the same river, and the position of w hicli is 
precisely that of Cashmir. WJience Ptolemy got his Casperin, is not very 
clear. It is a singular geographical ai'rangenient. that places the same 
|ieople on the llydaspes, at Modura or Muttra, and lu tlie Vindyan moiin- 
tains; the Caspumi of Ptolemy seem to be the same as ihe Catheri of Di¬ 
odorus, and the Catliirof Arrian, who w ere allied with the MalliandOxy* 
draca: or people of iMultan, and Outch, against Alexander, or in a word 
the Cshefrjfds or Rajaputa of W estern India—Hence perliaps the error lie has 
committed in assigning such remote places to the same state, for in the 
Punj lb, and l>oab, the various cities he specifies, w ere no doubt governed 
liy CuAetrl^a, or Rujapnt priiices, altliotigh they we re not subjected to one 
conuuon sway, nor co Dili luted the lenritory of uny one pecuhur tribe. 


On (he Diamond Mines of Southern India, 


By H. W. VOYSEY, Esq, 


H-AVING lately viaited aome of the jiriiicipnl Diamond Minea of South¬ 
ern India, the few fact^ I have been iible to collect roapectin^^ fhe geoltv 
gical relations of that gem, 1 take the liberty of laying before the Aaiari^ 
Society. 

A knowledge of the tnateix of the Diamond hiia long been n deflideraltma 
in. Mineralogy. It ha-s been hitherto »uppofle<l that iJits mineral wajs only 

in alluvial soil, and a late writer infera from some clrnnintitances atr 
tending a particular Diamond, which had paased tinder Lii^ examination, 
that, tbp matrix of thlji precious stone was neither a rock of igneous origin 
nor one of aqueous depoaition,* but that it proliably originates like aiubei^ 
from the consolidation of perhaps vegetable matter, which gradually ac¬ 
quires a crystalline form, by the iqJlueuce of time, and the slow action of 
.“0<^usciilar forces.*' 

reasoning may apply with jnstioo to the particular Hpecinvens 
which, have fidlen under the observations of Dr. Brewster, but aa it is fully 
ascertained, that Diamonds have for two centuries at least been found ia 
o rocA, generally supposed to owe its origin to deposition from water, the 
application wiU of course be Umited to tlie case of Diamonds found in al¬ 
luvial BoU. 


♦ See Qmartvrtj JutiinaJ of jujj Jjjtj 0*1* 
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A considerable rBjijje of nioiintains culled the Nalla Mall a* (Blue Moun^ 
tains ?) lies between the 77“ anil 80" of East lonp;:itiide, TUeir high eat points 
arc situated between Cummnm, in the Cuddapah district, iind Amrabad, a 
town in the province of ilj'demLiad North of the Kistna, and vary in height 
from5000 to 3500 feet al>ove the level of the Sen. Tlie follovring barO’ 
tnctiicalf heights are talceii from my own ubsenations, the otliers are from 
trigonometrical calculations with wbieb 1 have been favored by Colonel 
Eambton. 


TriffODCFinetrioa] | 
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Bed of the KiiftD>RiL nt MooreDjidEilii 


The outline of tliese mountains is flat and rounded, very rarely peaked, 
and as they run N'. E. and S. W. the ranges gradually duninisJi in height, 
until in the former direction they untie with the sandstone and clay 
slate mountains of the Gudavery near Pidfinshali. TJieir union ia cer- 

* 1 hiTC re^on lo iDcItere that iMi nuuft ii muifely ld(^4L 

f Hie Barometfjr \m r Ijiti: cantrlTiiEiiitr &rSSr Hurry II I* Pilletl the Bak Baromriter 

RBil tl rpfillfil at pvnwf stotinp with iJiuirted mcmury. Hie cistern U af lax-wood und open ; with a. 

OD esnel Inirti in tirif ht wliieSi ia adjiuleii Uy R le&a at llie liiiio of observation. It differ tim tn 
R trifljns fKiw other liarmactwji with wbirb it lias berti eompared, md T that itd horiL- 

ly vmriAtipn# are more uniftntn^ Ffoni ihe ciase eonrefiponilenee usaiJij o1iiejT«l between l5ie 
gononiciTieql ?lii 4 baromtJldeid btijbl* ut miny of Cotoncl t-anibton'a AtailoiUi I xhltik tbc tnuunnOL 
ol error Js nnt iiidtc tbon bO feet- 

J Pegchdu t>r PcrwuUuiD dcictibed CoIf Moektn^e m Ihc AiiaiUc H.ewJtteliCi'j Toli Tp 
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taiulj not very diHtinot, but is nufficiently so to entiile th^ni to be consi" 
dercti geologically m tlie same nmge. In n soiitltem and S. W. direction^ 
they probably extend conaidcratjly lieyond tlie Pagoda of TrE|iati. Thtj 
most sontUem point that has fallen under my obaervatiou m jVaggery Nose, 
a well known Sea mark on the coaat of Coromandtd. Travellers to Hy¬ 
derabad make a considerable! detour for lUe purpi^^e of crossing these 
mountains in their moat accessible parts. Among the western passes on 
the Cuddapah road are those of Bakrapet and Moorcondab on the bank 
of the Kistna, and those of Nakrikul and IVarripidli on the Ongote road 
nte among the eastern. The breadth of the range varies, but never ex¬ 
ceeds 50 miles. 

r 

The geological structure of these moiiutains, itiHdidicuUtouuderstandr 
and it cannot be easily explained liy either thelliittoninn or Wernerian tlieo- 
ricfl. The different rocks of which they arc composed, being so mixed to¬ 
gether without regard to order of position, each in its turn being uppermost, 
UmI tt » not «w)- It. gi„ a namo BO .loCnile as lu aw.ly io oU places. 
I on« Iboagl., Ac loro, .• .tistosc furmalion" tcoold be tl.c most si.n,de 
aotl onihcomicol tero., b„l as Clay slate Is prohably ll,e most prevalent 
lock, 1 have determined on giving lliat name to llie whole, observing how¬ 
ever that hy “ Clay slate rormation" I do dot mean the Wernerian TTion- 
el.e.ire,, the fonrlh in order, of his ennmemtion of primary rooks, but 
merely a collection of rocks which I conceive to have been placed in Aelr 
present tiituutioQ at ibc atime period of lime. 

^e •■aay .slate formation” then of the Nalla MaUa Monntains consists 

y ate ; of try v ariety ef alaty lime lietwecn jmire lime stone 

of Quartz rock; of i^andstone; of .San dat on e Breccia; 
of-Rinlj »laie- of Homatonc slate and of a lime stone which I caU TuHh- 
C ous for wuntuf better name, containing imbedded in it, rounded and 
angular masses of aU these rocks. All the*«.. vary so much in their 
coQiposUion, and pass iuio each other by such insensible gradations, aa 
well as abrupt transition, as to defy arrangement and render a particidar 
description useless. 


OP SDCTHERy INDIA. 








It is bounded on ail »ide^ by Granite, m Iiich every inhere appears to 
pass under it and to fomi its basis, 

■ Some parts detached from the main ran^e such as Naggerry Nose, Wor- 
ramallipet and TSandi^aon, a town on the Hyderabad frontier, wiUi many 
oUieD 5 , have only the npiier third of their summits of Simdstoiae and Quartz 
rock ; the basis or remajiung iwo-lblrds being of granite.* 


This range of monntaint^ is intersected by the rivers Kisfna and ren- 
nar and both appear to pass through gaps or Bssiires «i it, which have 
been producetl by some great convulsion, which at the same lime that it 
formed the beds of thc^e rivers, gave passage to the accumulated waters of 

some vast lakes situated near the outlets, 


The tortiions passage of the Kistna for upwards of seventy miles 19 
bounded by lofty and precipitous Inmks, which in some places rise to I<KK 1 
feet above its bed; die opposite sides of dm chasm corresponding in an ev- 
acl maimer. Ravines of this description are not uufretiueiU; all over tho 
ninge, and the esacl correspoudenee of their opiiosite salient and rc^euter* 
iilg angles, together wilh the abruptness of their origin, totally preclude the 
svpporition of tlieir being hollowed out by th,e action of numing water. 


Two of these remarkidde chasms occur on the western road to the slinne 
of Maha Deo at .Sri .Salhim, and would be loudly tinpassable to traveUers, 
bill for the once magniticent causeway and steps, which wind down tho 


|)re€ij}ice. 


* I liDTc TfMon lo bdllt-re jtarlk frovi pcnonal fit)seiT*)l[ra, nnd troin »ii«ciHiclll flbiaiiicd tram 
ofiiBT MurMff, i!i»l thr of whote ptninSuln i* or 

I l«vc tmned it i.loni; ihe «mU af CmumMari l^iuir imdrr fatmfr naia« foi the Ir«i 

Cluj of Jaalkioal ffiim PemiUthtrry tii Mmutipalum. 

From HnjaiJmitiiMlT} W ihs hvA of the GarfirFrjv 

And 1 baTc Apci^ixuciLi from il>c bMC of Hio GootAboiiU MiJ#j Nag|N0or* Fr™ TrftTluiiTorrg fiibr 
actcMJi Saltuu luiii 

P? 


DtAMONP MINES 


* Tlie only rock of tLis formation, in which I he diamond is foiind is tlic 
Sandstone Drcccia. I have as yet otily visited tlie rock mines of Baogan- 
palli, a villnge situated about twelve miles west of the town of Nandiala. 
The low range of hiQs in which these mines are situated appear distinct 
from the main range, hnt a junction of the north and south extremities may 
he traced willi great facility. 

The Breccia is here found under a compact sandstone rock, differing in 
BO respect from tliat which is found m other parts of the main range* It ia 
composed of a beautiftd mixture of red and yellow jasper, quartz, chalcedo¬ 
ny and bornstone of various colours, cemented together by a ciuartz paste. 
It passes into a puddingstone composed of rounded pebbles of quartz horn-, 
stone, &c. cemented by an argillo-calcareous earth, of a loose friable tex¬ 
ture, in which the diamonds are most frequently found. 

• Some writers liavc miscalled this rock amygdaloid or wacken, and have 
described these mines as being situated on conicjd summits of tliat rock. 
The truth is that the conical summits are artiQcial, and owe their origin to 
tlie sifting of the pounded Breccia and Piiddingstone, for tlie piiqiose of 
separating the larger stones, preparatory to their being wetted and examin¬ 
ed- The bill itself is quite flat and not a single conical elevation can be 
seen throughout its entire extent. In my journey from Nandiala on horse¬ 
back, a view of the range for an extent of twenty miles TV. and S. was 
constantly before me, and in no instance did 1 observe a deviation from the 
continued flatness. 

I regret that for many years previous to my visit to these mines, no fresh 
excavations Imd l>een made, so tliat I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
the mode in which the miners get at the Breccia. I saw many holes un¬ 
der large blocks of Sandstone, of about five feet average depth, most of 
them blocked up by rubbish. 1 was told that at that depth the diamond 
hed was found. 
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Tlie miners arc now cont^^t to sift and examine the bid nibbirvh of the 
mines, and they are the more hent ou doing this, from an opinion whicJi pre- 
Tails among them, and which is also cutmnou to tlie searchers for Diamonds 
in Hindustan and to tliose on the hanks of the Kistna, Parteala, JVlalavilly, 
&c. viz. that the diamond is ajwayj^ growing, and that tlie chips and small 
pieces rejected by fonner searchers, actually increase in size, and in 
process of time become large diamonds, I saw at the time of my visit in 
January, Iflil, about a dozen parlies at work, each composed ofBeveii or eiglit 
people. Each party was on the top of one of the conical eminences, and active¬ 
ly employed in sifling and separating the dust from the larger atones : llies^ 
were then laid in small heaps, spread out on a level surface, wetted, and 
examined, when the sun was not more than 45 degrees above the horizon. A 
party of boys was. engaged in coUecting and pounding scattered pieces of 
Breccia. All the lahouters were or outcasts, and under no eoutroul 

or inspection. The misery of tlieir appeanmcc did not give favorable ideas of 
the productiveness af their labour. 

The sandstone Breccia is frequently seen in all parts of tliese mo on tains 
at Tarious depths from the surface. In one instance ! observed at a depth 
of 50 feet, the upper strata, being Sandstone, Clayslate and Slaty limestone. 
The stratification of the whole face of the rock ia here remarkably distinct, 
and may be traced through a semi-circular area of 400 yards diameter. 
The stratum of Breccia is two feet In lliickneas, and immediately above it 
lies a etmtwm of Puddingstone composed of Quartz and Horastone peb- 
bleH,ccineiiU-d by calcareous clay and grams of sand. It is very likely tliat 
this stratum would be found productive in diamonds, and 1 have no doubt, 
that those found at present in the be.i of the Kistna, have been wash¬ 
ed down from these their native beds, during the rainy season.* In the al¬ 
luvial soil of the plains at the base of this range of mountains, and particu- 

* DinttiBiuls »T¥ iotmil Ln ttc Itcd flf Codaverj near BmidrfiGbftUain. The nulljili* ainl imail ih 
Ttts which run inta it tirai lhat place* hfeve their flrigrn In a roclt fonnatJ:iln oaentily simOit with those 
abMw Jeierihpd. I thiA U TCfj prohahle that the l>laiiiD]Qid punCi of SemhlidiHKirj e[ pAfumlij aaii 
area of Bijapiir i^jne iituiilrod nca?^ gimiLEr rock4« 
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lari jr 00 or near tlie banka of tbo riTcrs Kisfna ami Pennar, arc sUiiatc<j 
die mines vliich kave pnaduced the larjjeat diamonds in ihc world. A- 
loon^ diem are the fanioits mines of Golcondah, so called from their being 
situated m the dominions of the sovereigns of GolconduL, although tlicy 
are far distant from the hill fort oftliat namef — from n liich die province 
Olid Lootcl) Shabi dynastv took their title. They were once very mimcr- 
ous fat least twenty in number), and Gani Purteaia situated about three 
miles from the left bank ofthe Kistnii, was the mpst fnmoos, TJiey are now 
with the ejteejiUtm of two or tliree, <piilc deserted, and the naraeJi of several 
of those meutiiined by Tavender are foiT^oiten. In none have fresh exca¬ 
vations been dug for many years; although „uicb ground remains iinopeti- 
Cd, and many spots might be pointed out for new and prodnelive mines, 

Even at Gaui Parteala die scarrh is confined to the rubbish of the old 
uiines: at Atchr, Cbintapalii, Uartbcnypurd aud at Onstapalli, all sit- 
tuated within two or three miles of each other, there are no labourers, 


Tlie plain in which these villages are sitnated is bounded on all sides by 
gramtie rocks, which also form its basis, TJie average depth of the :dlu- 
'lal soil is ahonf twenty feet.* [ts ujiper portion is composed of that pe¬ 
culiar black eardi which is called by Eiu'opeans “ Black cotton soil/'f 
and IS identical with that found on the banks of the Kistna in oilier parts 
of iLs course; on the banksuf the Godavery ; of the Manjera ; Baen-Gim- 
^ ^ plain of Kamlialflj arising from the decomposition of the ba- 

tic trap rocks, m which all limse riverw or their tributary streams take 
rise, eneath this upper stratum, it is mixed with masses and roimd- 
Pd pebbles of Sandstone, ^aartz Jlock. Jasper, flinty slate. Granite and 

HicieO Had rroy nrer'ii Itank U alMtit si* miles, tiud ibe dian^e lo 

mei«i Had .HU r„„, dKdH.p««UaH of tB. rarkn i. vorr aminct. 
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Lirge amorplious masses of a crdcareoiis conglomerate, hearing no mart of 
attrition from Uie action of nnming water. In tbb slratnm the rliainond 
and other preciouH Btones are found. The excavations are of various size, 
but from 16 to 20 feet deep. 

The lahoiirers are a little more under eontroul than at Banganpali and 
they pay a trifling duty to the IN'izam's Agent stationed in the village. The 
mode of search is precisely the same as that ahove described. 

The mines of Ovatampalli and of Canparti on the right and left 1>anki» 
of the I’t;nnaij__ near Ciiddapet, are in an alluyial soil of nearly the same 
nature; it is not quite so black, from the greater admixture of debris of 
sandstone and days late. 

In many parts of the ]ilaiu of Nandiala, diamond-s were formerly sought 
for, but the mines have for a long time ceased to he productive. 

The failure of the mines of the Dekhin may perhaps be principally at¬ 
tributed to the cheupnesa and plenty of Brazil diamonds. Otlierwise from 
die vaslextent of flic rock iu which they are found hi India, there are scarce¬ 
ly any limits to the search for them. It may be assumed then ; 

1st. Tliat the matrix of the diamonds produced in southern India, is the 
Sandstone Breccia of the *' Clay slate formation." 

2d. That those found'in alluvial soil are product from the debris of the 
above rock, and have been brought thither by some torrent or deluge, which 
could alone have transported such laige masses and pebbles from the pa¬ 
rent rock, and that no modern or traditional inundation has reached to such 
an extent. 

3d. That the diamonds found at preeoul in the beds of the rivets w* 
yvashed down by the ann ual ruins. 
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- It «rili be lui interrating point to aiscertnin if UicT Dinmonds of Hindu-' 
fitan can be traced to a fnmiliir rock. It may alao be in tin* power of otbcrs 
mote favorably oitnated than the writer, to aBcertilin, if there be any foim- 
flation for the vulgar opinion of the continual growth of the diamond. Dr. 
Brewster’s opinion is rather in favour of it than otherwise. It is certain 
that in these hot climates crystallization goes on with wonderful rapidity, 
and 1 ho{ie at some future period to produce undeniable proofs of the rc- 
crystallization of Amethyst, Zeolite and Pelspar, in alluvial soil. 

e 
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T THE Gamxtry of Bh6tiin vs bootiilcd on tho Sonth by the teiritoricB 
of the llonourafalc Company and of (iie Raja of Cooch Bchar; on the Ea.st 


nnd South by Asam, on the North by the Lhaspa terntories ; by Mem, 
br the Lc-pha Country, on the west, and hy Dlgnrche on the North West, 
Tlie country extends in length from East to West in some places 20 days, 
and in some parts 2-5 days journey; but is lcf?s in breadth, being from 
Boidk to North &oiu ten to fifteen days journey. The Bhfiiikii terri- 
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tory is entirely laouTitainouH except on the south, south and eastcro 
parts, where there is level Laud. Tlie low lands if well culiivated are capable 
of producing a revenue of seven or eight lues of inpees ; but they are in ge¬ 
neral waste, and at present the wholercveniteof Cli6tan, in eluding mol, and 
sayer, and all items of collection, does not probably amount to three lacks 
of rupees. 

It is related jiy the people of ClditAn that to the North of Lhassu there 
Jb a country ealleil Leuja, in Liich Lam Sapto, or llie Dberma Baja 
formerly dwelt. Itoui that place lie went to Lhassa, and after residing 

there for some time he arrived at r^uakha in BlmtAn, which was at that 

limendedby uRajnof the Cucb tribe, When the Dherma Raja ar¬ 
rived there he began to play upon a kind of pipe, mode of a human thigh 
bone, und to act contrary to the observances of the Coch tribe, and to 
perform miracles, ul whirl, tlie Cocli Raja was so leniticd, that be disap¬ 
peared with his whole family smd servants under ground. The Dherma 
K.'ija finding the fort empty, went in and look possession, and having de¬ 
prived of their cast oil the followers and slaves of the Coch Raja, who 
remaineil above ground, he instructed them in his own religious faith and 
nnstoiiis: their descendants stiU remain at Pfinakha and form the cast or 
tribe called TI.ep. In thi^ way the Dlierma Raja got possession of 
PQuakba, but on consideration that the siiw of his subjects are attributa- 
bleto the nder of a country, instead of setting himselfon the throne, und ex¬ 
ercising the Sovereign authority - lie sent »o U.iofsa for a Tibelian, in or¬ 
der to BCCiire possess-ion of the counlrj'i and having made him bis P _ 
minister and called him the Deb Raja, he occupied l.imuelf entirely with 
the cores of religion and contemplation of the Deity. At that time tlie rcs- 
peedve bom, Juries, tribute, and autbority of the diflereul Ra)as or tlo- 
vemoru of Rlmtan were settled as they continue to this day, as will be 

piore particularly detailed 

AU thr people of DU414I1 eonsWeved Ibc DUermo B»ja m their epiri- 
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tual guide and iacarimte and implicitly obeyed liis orifersi. Some 

timeafrer tliij;^ and shortly before tbe Dherroa Kaja’s death, he directed 
that on the occiirrence of that event, ids dwelling hou^e, refetlory, and 
titorc rooms should be locked up, and that Ids slaves, and wealth should be 
taken rare of as before,} that hia body sliouJd not be burned, but having 
been fiied in oil, that it should be juit into a box, and that leaand rice and 
f egolaldea should he placed daily, at the hutir of meals, near the l>ox, whilst 
ids fulJowers ahontd [lerformreligious worship; by which means lie should 
ohtain the food, until al'tcr n time, he should be regenerated iit iJiiojsa, and 
would again come to take possession of Ills country. After that, the Dher- 
ma llajit died, and In llie course of time, the child of a poor man in l^has- 
sa began to say, in the tldrd year of Ids age, “ I am the Dberma Raja, 
»ny country is LfiUimba, or BliutAu; my house and property are there.” 
On hp,armg this the Deb Raja sent people to make enquiry respecting the 
child. On their urrivul at Djaasiithey u enl to tdin, and having heard what 
he said, they acknowledged Idm as Dhenna Raja; but on wishing to 
take iiiin away, tJie rider of Lluissa anil 1 he ddhrs psirent^ objected tJiereto, 
tipon which the Dell Raja sent targe presents of money, horaea ‘and 
goods l« the ruler of Lbassa, ami to the parents of the child, and broiiglil 
away the latter into the country of Bhhlfin. On his arrii a1 there ceilldn 

sirtjcles were taken out of the store rooms of Uie deceased Dliemia Ra¬ 
ja, and being mixed with similar articles belouging to otliei-g, were shewn 
to the child, and be wa*. uskeil which of the things were his. Upon this, the 
infant Dherma Raja recogniicil his former profierty, and as he also knew 
tlie slaves, it appeartyl that he was in reality the Dherma RajX and he 
ms accordingly seated with the usual religious observances and cererno- 
lues fiu the Uiroiic. After that, he began to read theSostrasand to perform 
nie cen^monies practised by the funner Dlierma Raja, and in the same 
manner being thus coutinualty n^enerated, the Dherma Rajas continue 
until the present day. Tlie reigning Dherma Raja is according to some 
the tenth, and according to oliiera the eleventh; but none can tell exact- 

• The mnV iHcctcijlins w tbe GaTwnniesa at tbe t«e of ifc«c, ib; tiUno of ten of iheir 

lllCtf 
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Ijt nor can tbey say ko^v many years it is, since dm first Dbcrma Haja 
came to Ponakha from Leuja. Tbeac |jarllculars are cotitained in a 
Lunita or history of the Dhenna Raja; Init Ute only copies of it are in 
the hamls of the reigning Dlierma and Deb Rajas, and it is not procur¬ 
able. The presitnt Dhemia Raja was not regenerated in Lhassa; the rea¬ 
son of winch is as follows: previously to the death of the late Oherma Ra¬ 
ja, the Deb Raja aiul other Counsellors of slate, entreated Uic Dherma 
saying “ You have hitherto been regenerated in Lluissa, and in bringing you 
here, u great expense is uunec ess aril j incurred,” t7pou whieh the Dher¬ 
ma replied, “ 1 will become regenerated in the Shasheb caste, and in 
** Tongsa/'and accordingly here-appeared inTongsa, andlsoflUeShosheb 
caste. In like manner as the Dherma Rajas at the age of three years 
declare their regeneration, other persons in Bhuifm also at the same age 
make similar declarations, and If there is a w ife or child or relation of tlio 
person ill his former birth alive, Ibey present something to the parents of 
the child, and carry him to a Gchmi or monk who has forsaken the world, 
or to the Dherma Raja or some place of worship, and there make aOe- 
liini of him. If no relutloti of the child in his fornaer birth remain, his pa¬ 

rents themselves make a Gelnm of him, In the maimer above described. Of 
this kind of Celuras <70 or dO might be found, but before or after three years 
of age, none of them can recollect their fortuer existence: in this manner 
also arc regenerated the Liiiina of Lliawsa, Oyu Rimbichii, and the Lama of 
DIgercha, Penjelain or Xesfl Liumu, und die ruler ol Cliake called Chake- 
^am. 

Tlie Bhutens consider the Dhertufl Raja U3 their spiritiiul guide, in¬ 
carnate Deity, ami Sovereigfi prince i but in respect to die internal Go- 

llvfi* witt biT alinoi OW jpiri, tuut it Tmin ilii* wa Jcducl the Talas af rrI! Ufa. an accoiuii of tlio ailtwir' 
,Bit tjte of Iho flial tUieiiH* tma, .an^ the pctlitil which liie relgniag Rao ban atHt 1« lor, tliete- 
laniiiilsr, aia yearx, will a[iptjidiiiile very nearly to the peTiad »h(*n the pivacnl Cwrh Keliar Dy- 
naiity firitt afipcatpil. Oil? ftHtiiilrr of whioJi may hiTo bevu ilie fspeUeil C(J?i Raja. iTii* U tlic ailJiJi 
year oftlie Caoeb Delnt tera.^—T. 
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teraineni of tlie country or to its relations wUli any foreign atafea, he lias 
BO atitliority whateter: and with exception to spiritual and religious tnnt- 
tCTM, iLe adniiaistration of tlie Government of the country is conducted by 
the Deb Itaju^ with the advice of the Korjis and Counsellors, and In 
some cases, with the concurrence of the Dherma lliija. rrom the cares 
of GovernmeBt the Dherma Ruja is almost eutirely free, and he has no 
great number of attendants for purposes of state. According to the anci¬ 
ent enstom he receives for his dailv subsistence, 8 raeusures, or 4 lbs. of 

■v r ■ 

rice, his Zimpe receives ‘2 lbs. and Uie Gelums attached to his suite re¬ 
ceive some 2 lbs. and some 1 lb. accordiug to their rank. TJie Zin- 
kaiips or Messengers, and Sankaupa or menial aenants, and liLs male 
imd female slaves to llu! number allowed by ancient custom, eacli receive 
1 lb. of rice per diem: it is called in BhhtAn clean rice, bat is in fact liult 
composed of that grain in the iiiisk. Besides the above any person who 
is employed by tlic Dherma K;ya on the public service, is paid from the 
public treasury by tlie Deb Knja. The DlLerma Rajii also receives 
somcthliig in the way of Tiezaerana or offeriogs from the inferior chielh, 
and he trades to some extent. These perquisites are under the coutroul of 
the Lam Zimpe or household steward, the Dherma himself remaining 
constantly employed in the performance of his religious iluties. The Lain 
Zimjie exei‘ci»cs authority over the agents in trade, and the Zinkaufu?, and 
slaves, mule and feinulet and other personal dependents of the Dherma 
Raja, ami an officer called Zimpeniim acts as Lain Zimpe s deputy, and takes 
care of the treasury and store rooms. About Bflteen or twenty menjids are 
employed in the service of the Dlicnna R:tja, an<l lussides them sixty 
Zbkaups* or Messengers remain in attendance at the gate-way, and forty 
Oeliunsare constantly in attendance, for the performance of the ceremonies 
of rcHgion i the above constitute the whole of his personal attendants. The 
Dherma Raja possesses lands in the low country to the south of the hills, 
of the anmiiil value of 7 or 8000 mpees, and trades with a capital of 
25 or 30,(KK> rupees- On the appointment of any of the olEcers of state. 
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they proceed, after rcceiviug their dress of honntir from the Deb Doja, to 
the Dhenaa Raju, to whom they present an ofleritii^, and receive a hand^ 
kerchief, or a piece of silk of three feet in length and two fingers breadth, 
wiiich is tied about their necks; this they consider eacred, and to act as a 
preservative from danger. From this source the Dherroa Ifaja may re¬ 
ceive 2000 rupees per annum. WJien an)" of the Dherma Raja’s servanU 
obtain any public employment, they also present him with something addi¬ 
tional, and when people die, he receives sometliuig at the funeral obsequies, 
or when any religious ceremony takes place; firotn both these aoiirrra he 
may derive about 2000 rupees annually. Resides the above income he pos- 
Besses abmit one hundred nnd twenty-five langans and marcis, <*U€‘ hundred 
and fifty or two hundred cows and Imfialoes, and aconsidersihlesuiw of rest- 
dy money. llis expences arc very considerable, as lie is obliged to main¬ 
tain all siqipmumcmry Gelums and followers, exceeding iJie ancient esta* 
biislimeul, from his private funds, and also to defray tlie expeiices of tlie re¬ 
ligious ceremonies and charitahie donations; so that little rcmaiiis of his 
annual receipts. The Deb Raja has no authority over the Dherma Raja's 
people, and whatever is done by the Deb Raja is done with the advice or 
knowledge of the Kalaii, who is one of the Counsellors invm-iahly appointed 
by the Dherma Raja. If the Dherma Ruja’s |icoijle go to any Subah or Col¬ 
lector in the interior, they receive from them their food, hut without the 
Deb Raja’s orders they can neither demand food from the ryots, nor portera 
to curry their baggage. Lain Zimpe has iiiultT his onlcrs twenty peons; in 
point of rank he is on an equality with tlie Deb Raja's Dewan. 

The Deb Ruja is the prime minister. Tlie Done is the Deb Raja’s 
public Dewan ; Kalan is a Counsellor who alienils on the |>art of the 
Dherma Raja, and these two witli Pfnifib or Puna Zunpe, the Governor 
of Pfinaklia, and Thimijoab or Thimpu Zimpe tJie Gnvenior of Tassi- 
mijon, are the four Chief Cmmsellors of state. Andiimra Zimpe, the Go- 
veniur of the Fori of Andipur, Paro Pilon the Governor of Paro, Tangso 
Pilon, the Govenior of Tangsti, und Tugna Pile the ruler of T.igna, 
sire also of tJie same rank; aiid without lUeir concurrence the Deb Rojja 
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cmi do nothing; thny are equal in rank to the fonr Counsellors above men¬ 
tioned, and the nilers of smaller distrieU, and the Soobahs of passes, are un¬ 
der their respective orders. 

The IJeli Raja or the prime minister is the principal organ of Govern- 
ment. Ue receives the customary tribute from the iMerent GovemoTS of 
districts, and having laid it up iu the GoTeminent store-rooms, disburses 
the established chaiges of the state. lie has however no authority to devi¬ 
ate in the smallest degree from the observance of established custOTnH.* 
The revenue which he receives from the conniry is eiependedin religions 
ceremonies, aud tu feeding the dependeuts of Government. The Deb Ra¬ 
ja is entitled to sL\ measures or three pounds of rice from the Govern¬ 
ment stores doily; his Zinkanps and Sankatips are also fed from the 
pul»Uc stores, but receive no wages, Ilis other pen^uisites are from six * 
sources as follows 

. Ist. Wheji any jmrson is appointed a Pilon or Zimpe, or to any olHce of 
state, they present something to the Deb Raja. '2iidly. He receives per¬ 
sonally the whole revenue of the low land estates of Myuaghri, itc, about 
31),000 rupees per anoum. 3dly« He trades witli a cupilul of about 
40,000 rupees. 4thly, He receives a fine iu aJl cases of murder or homicide 
of 12G rupees from Uie offeuder. 3thly. He is entitled to the property of 
all serv'ants of Government on their demise, luileas lliey may have been de- 
pendeuts of the Dherma Raja, who in that case succeeds lo their pro- 
jH'ily, fJlhly. He presents horses, silk, salt and hoes tu the petty land- 

holders and farmers, and receives much more than the value in return. Bv 

¥■ 

these lueaiw he collects money, and witli the coutcuts of llie (lublic store 
rooms, and the prodiiceof his brood marcs amt cattle, ho defrays tJie chat^^es 
of the religious ceremonies, and the expence atteodhig the mnmiftictare 
and sanctification of new images of the Deities, which ore constantly going 
on in the palace. Wlieu the Deh Raja vacates his office he imtst leave to Ids 
successor. 5U0 rupees in cash in the treasury, 12ff slaves, i30 horses, and 
the ensigns and appendages of state, ;iiid svith theremaiudci of his wealth 
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Lc maj' wtire wiierevcr he pleases, but upon liis deatfi the reigning' Deb 
Raja uill be entitled to n'liat he Icares. 

The Deb Zimpe or the private Dewon of the Deb Raja, ho^an establish^ 
meat oft went) Poes or tiglitiag messeugers; he superintends the trading 
and other concerns of the Deb Rajas, and is entitled to two pounds of rice 
per them, and to eortain pur(|nisitOH nii Hie appointments of the iitfcrior 
Ofljeers of Govemraent, and in cases of Ijomtcide. Tlie Deb Zimpe's Poes 
receive the same allowance as those of Die four Counsellors or Karjis. 

The Zimpenutn is die steward of the tiouscliold. The wartlrobe, cash, 
jewels, anti plate are under his charge; he has tea Poes or lighting messen¬ 
gers under his orders, and receives an allowauce of onC and a half poiiuds 
^of lice, and a fee from persons visiting the Deb Raja. His I'ank is equal 
to that of the Dewans of the <Snba|j 9 . 

The Dony or pablic Dew'an and Sheriff constantly attends the Deb 
Riga, and Iransacts the public business of Govemmcni. He has an esta- 
lilishment of twenty Poes, receives an allowance of two pounds of rice, a 
' fee in cases of homicide, and a present for an appointment; be has aboot 
ten or twelve menials all armed. 

The Goreba or Warden of the fort gate, has five Poes and is equal in rank 
to the Doncitap. 

ii 

'nicDonchap or Jemtdar bos under him ten Poes; he is die Deputy of the 
Dony and executes his orders ; he receives an allowance of 1 lib. of rice, 
and his chief business is to go and inform the Dltcrma and Deb Rajas 
when die rice is boiled, and aAcr receiving tlicir ordem to see dull each 
* person gels his proper shore. Tabey is die chief of the Zink mips, of 
wlioni loo remain in atrteudance on the Deb Raja. Tabey has ten Poes 

t, and an allowance of one and a half pen nils of rice. Tlic Zinkaups go to 

war, and on errands of trade and public business, and each receives one 
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puunil of rioCi and allf>Wiinco of tea and spiritflj and four pieces of cloth, 
Tai>£ is tile head groom, iieJias Cvn Poes and one hundred and fifty grooms 
under his orders. He lian cliarge of tlte horses and receives one and. a half 
pounds of rice. 

Nep ia the store-keeper of the rice, 

m- 

CJt'hanc has clioige of the salt and groceries, and has three or four 
Poes, lie receives one pound of rice. 

Illnu£ us tile chief of the biittermea, and has three Poes and an allowance 
of one pound of rice, 

Shiin^ has charge of the larder, his attendants, &c, as above, 

Thapt is the chief Qook, he lias tvrenty Poes, and receives one and 
half pounds of rice. 

Tongiio h the chief Physician, be has four Poes* and receives twq 
pounds of rice, 

Lahetui ib the Bh&tAn Secretary, lie lias five Poes and two pounds of 
rice, he also receives somethiug fi'om the Subahs, and has altogether abou^ 
1*000 Hupees per annum. 

Kaiti are the Bengal and Persian Secretaries. They get each two 
pounds of rice, and have each two Poes, and receive from the Subalts 
and PiioDs about 1,000 rupees, and also somelhiug for causes and liberty 
in Uic low-lands, 

Kalan is the GaunseUor on the part of the Dherma Raja. He has twenty 
Poes; be assists at the council, and together with iheotlier CounselloTa triea 
cases of robbery, theft, and murder, Stc. It is also his apccial duty to in¬ 
form the Dlienua Raja of all that is going on. He receives two potmds 
of rice, and some fees on suits. 
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Prttuk-ali or Plina Zjmjtr is tUo Governor of Pfmakha fort. In the 
cold w^ealhor ll*e Dhemia iuid Deb Rnjtis live there for six nionUis^ tlie 
surrounding ryots are under Pdna-ab autl are all Blihteas.—PAna-ab 
has nothing to do with thu cuJtivaiors of the low-lands; under him are 
Lcejee Zimpc and two other collectors, called TOinas of inferior rank. His 
jurisdiction extends in Icmgth two days journey from South to Nortli, and 
somewhat less in breadth. Puuakha is the centre of it, aud the who)o 
Can be seen from that place. Puna<-a1j collects from the ryOts, rice, w'ood, 
wheat, and grass, according to custom, and having stored up these articles, 
serves them out to the Deb aud Dberma Haja and their followers, lutfac 
month of P'fmlgnu there is a religious cereToony called Dhngsu, at which 
the Pilons, ant! Zimpes attend, and pay the accustomed tribute to the 
Deb Hvd<i i on that occasion all the ryots of Phnakha attend, and tlie 
Governor is required to feed the whole assembly. At that time a great 
council is held and perwonfi appointed and removed from oflSce. Piiim 
Zimpe has many horses aud cattle, and trades with a capital of 4 or 5000 
rupees, he has a Zimpe. Zimpeimm, Neb, Tui, and officers of djfferent 
descriptions, the same as the Deb Raja has himself. He gets no revenue in 
cash and pays none, but feeds the court for six months, with the exception 

of thirteen days, during which time Audipura Zimpe Is bound to furaish 

them with provisioas. Ue tries all causes civil and criminal, except homi. 
cido, and his jurisdiction includes about a 3:2cid part of RhOtfui,, 

Tliimpu Zimpe is the Governor of the fort of Tassisojon or Tasliizong j 
during the six months the court remains there he feeds tlve whole, utid pro- 
vid^ for the pfiju, &c, (in concurrence with the Deb Raja's olScers.) IJia 
territoi'y extends to the uorth, tJiree days journey, aud to tlje south, seven 
or eight. From east to eat it is from one to three days journey in breadlii. 
In this district there are under Thimpu, a Pilon, a Zhope, a Jarldir, and five 
Ttimaa. Two days journey to the north tliere i.s n place called Gacha, the 
Pilon or Governor of which is tributary r there is a Thma at Wakha six coss 

to the South, a Pilon at Chl(mha fifteen coss South West; and under him two 
' . It 
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TfiitiJig, bii jtiriBiJicUon is tlirfic days joartiey in leDijth. and one-in brcadtli* 
To tfie south of Chipcha three days journey, residua Pacha Jadu, or 
Siihah of Pussakha or Bakhslia Dewar, and llie low-land country to the 
south is micler him. Thimpu Zirope receives 800 Rupees from the Siubah of 
Bakhsha Dewar, and from other places jfraiu, &c. and he feeds the court for 
six months, and defrays Uie espence of the Cliichu Pi'ija, which dikes 
place til Assin. On that occasion the whole of tlie Pilous and Subahs 
assemble, and hold a genera) council, and then the Deb Raja issues orders 
for (he removal and appointment of the Odirers of this description.. Ttumpa 
Zimpe trades to a greater extent than Pdua-ab ^ tries all civil and criminal 
causes, with the exception of cases of homicide, and assists at the trial pf 
murder, and heinous offences, with the rest of the Cmmsellors of state. 
Thimpn Zimpe has officers under him of the same description as tlic Deb 
Raja himself. 

Paro Pilo is the GoTemor of Paro and resides fw'o days journey to tlio 
■west of Tassisiyon or Tashiiiong, He is an officer of great coneequencer 
nad has under him Dali Zimpe or the goremor of Dalimkote. tlie J(isha 
Zimpe or Subah of Timdh Dewar, the Cbamorclii Jadii or Siibah of 
Uiat place, Duntura* or the Snbali of Lakliipur and Balia Dewar, and 
the Tfnna or Collector of Kyrauti who is under the Subah of Da- 
limkote. At Hapgang and lluldiburi, tliere are also I'llHian, and three 
days journey to the North of Paro, at Pliaree, on the borders of the Idiasss 
leiritory. lie has a dependent Governor called Phuree Pdo. All these ofTicerB 
are imder Paro Pile’s command, and deliver cash, grain, ficc. to Ubn. with the 
exception of the Subob of Dalimkote who maintains the garrison of Dalim¬ 
kote and keeps the balance for military charges. Tliere are many soldiers 
at Dalimkote who are always ready to fight, and tlie Governor being subject 
to Paro Piloj, latter is on this account more powerful than theoiher Pilos. 
His territory extends twelve days journey from north to south, and is from six 
to eight days journey in breadth, he has under him six out of tlie eighteen 
Dwars or passes, and his jurisdiction includes one-fourth of Bhfit&n. He 
pays altogether in two iustalmetits 3500 Rupees, and he decides tdl causes 
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civil and criminal except cases of bomicide. Pare Pilo baa officers imder 
him of tliG same description aa the l>eb Riya bimself, 

Audipura Zimpe is Governor of the Fort of Aiidipur, which lies to the 
south of Puiiukha about six cosa distant, Tbe territory under the control of 
this Governor extends one day’s journey to the west, two coss to itie norths 
tjvo days jonmey to tbe east, and to tbe soutli-east fourteen days journey, 
lo breadtii it varies from one to two daysjanriiey. Tlie Zimpe resides dur¬ 
ing the colij. weather six roontha at Andipiir* and six monlbs in liie hot wea¬ 
ther at Kbodakba, [Under bim is Jhargaou Phon, wbose jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends live or six coss to the north of Kistnyi, and tbe same dishince south 
of Challa, and is in breadth from north-west to south-east, two and a half days 
journey,. To the south of this division, which is thinly mhabited, the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Cherang Subalv commences and his authority extends to Sidli 
and Bijni. In the cold weather he lives at Bissur .Sing, and in the hot 
weather at Clieraog. AntJlpnra Zimpe has only tliis one Bwar, and at 
Kochuhari, Bijni, and Sidli, Leshkers, and five or six Bliuteas reside 
on his part. JHe Jias about 3-32 parts of the country . He pays altogether 
about, 1000 rupees, and ii* hound to entertain the court three days on their 
journey to Pboakba and ten days after the Dongsn pfija. He,decides all 
causes .not iiiyolvitig homicide, Andipura Zimpe has officers imder 
hull of the same ilescription as those already tnentinned, as attaclied to the 
sijiiltc of the Deb Kuja. 

Tagua PUn’s jurisdiction lies between Bakhslia and Chemng. He has 
two Dwars or pusses,- and tbe Refu .Jadu and two Tiimas are under liU 
orders, IJia territory is eight days journey long, and four days from jeast 
to west4 He iJays altogutlier aniuially Li two instalments about 3000 rupees, 
and rules about 3-l(jtlis of the country. 

. -Tangso Pilu resides at Tangso six days jou nicy east of Pfinakha. Ills 
territory is twelve daysjoumey long from south to north, and eight days broad. 
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He roles 9-^2 of tbe country uod iios eightDwars, and dix Zimpes or iofeo 
rior officers under bis orders, viz, Bagdwar, or Burra BijoUi Kundu, or 
P'bulgnrj ruled by Jonga Zimpe. Duusakkiin to which is attached 
the lowdand of Pusakba uBd Arritti: Tongsi gang, to wliich is attached 
Kahn Dwar called Bapdwar iii the lowdaiid; Rotu with ChiuJta Dwar, 
Gfirgrima nded by Radi Zimpe and Kyabari; and besides these he 
lias antinirity over four Zimpes in the hilln, and he also has under liiai 
Officers of the snmc description as the Deh Raja. 3l-3^d parts of Bfa(l> 
t/m hi point of extent are m tliis way in the bniids of the Pilos, ZumpeSf 
&e, the Deb Raja holding Klias ]-(i4th psirtt and the DJierma Raja about 
the same, or 1-3*2 of tbe whole conntry lielweeii them. 'I'aii^m Pile pays 
aiitogcther about 3e00 or 4000, and some articles of dificreut kinds, 

Tlie fort of Fhtiakha is situated between (wo river? ju.sl altove iLeir 
junction. To tlie west of it iipoti a hill there is another fun distant 
about two coss. At Andipnr tfiere is also a fort situated aboi e the 
junction of the same Hver that flows past Pflnakba with another stream 
falling into it from the ea«>tward ; the former is called the P^iBb^, and ihe 
tatter the M^ish^i, At Bosim tliere is a fort on the south aide of a river. 
At Tassisujou there is a fort ou the west tiiink of the CliiLushh. To tbe west 
of TasMStijou within half a coss there are two forts on the same hilt. At Para- 
gang there is a fort and also atTangso and Tagiui. These are the chief forts 
in the country, but the inferior officers have also at their residences, squares, 
snrroonded on four sides wiih stone walls. The above PLlos have the 
largest garrisons, as they live all tlie year round at the same place. 

To the north-west of TassisuJon and to the west there aro two forts; 
the first called Dcsi|)lifita, which are iidialiited by a few ofliciailng 
PrioslB and Gelmns, hen the court U atTassbiujon, if the weather hap¬ 
pen to become nucommonly warm, they go up to Besiphfita, The fort of 
Tassisujon remains empty during the cold weather. At that season from 
the mouth of Assin to Bysakh, all round the aliove forte, and as far as Chip- 
cha, the conntry on both sides of die river is covered with snow, and the 
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cold is so excessive, tliat tliesnow lies from ooe tolLree feel deep, onllie tops of 
tlio bouses. Tbe |jeople who vemain to ‘watch the bowses cannot live wilhont 
fires, and they also wear four or five dresses, one above another, and night and 
day drink tea and wine. On ai^count of the cold, many of the inhabitants desert 
tbe country at tliis season, and repair to tbe low country on the banks oftbe 
Punakha and Aiitiipiir river. Most of tlie farmers have two bouses, and 
two farms, one of w hich tliey cultivale during the hot, and die other durnig 
the cold weather. On the banks of tbe Audipur river as far as Jhargaon. 
ill Jcyte, the heal of the suu is excessive; at that time tbe court and ma¬ 
ny of tbe ryots leave Pfiuakha and return to Tassisiijon. At Pfinakha 
if the weatlier is too hot, the court goes np to the northern fort, and 
at Tassisojon, if it is too cold, they go to Dosira. The walls of the forts 
are built of stone, laid in clay, and the bouses arc nwfed with plankH laid 
upon one another, and secured without fastenings of any kind, irenrly by 
placing a number of heavy stones upon tbem, '1 he small gates of (be forts 
arc made of wood, and the great gales are plated with iroii. Tlie walls of 
the forts of Tassisujon and Pfinakha may be 30 feet high; m the middle of 
each of them there is a very lofty Unildiiig, (at Tassisiijon it is six or seven 


stories high) in wliichtUe Dherma Raja lives, and it is surrontidcd with 
smaller buildings for the accommodation of the Deb Raja, and the officers 
of government. The walls are pierced with loop holes for the discharge 
of musketry aiul arrows, and the gates are ujKin an ascent, and veiy difficidt 
of access. The Zinkanps and Poes of the offices of fiovernmeiit, reside 
at the door of the sleeping apartments cf their immiHliate superior, and their 
room is hung round with arms. There ure bazars at Paj'agaog, Tassisu 
jon, and Puuuklia, where are sold dry fi^h, tea, butter, Course cloth, rno, 
Ijetle and v<^ctablesj but rice, pulse, euribeni pots, oil, salt, pepper, tur¬ 
meric are not procurable. At TasHsnjou fort there are 6W> Clelnms and 
about 500 Zinkaups, Poes, &c. lii Taugso and Parngaug about 7<K>, 
at Audipur 400, and at Tagua SOO ; altogether the whole of the population 
able to hear anus tloes not probably escee<l 10,000. 

Tlic BbOteas have matcL-locks, but they are of little use, as they cannot 
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lilt a. mark irith a ball, Ttiay are afraid to fire a matchlock with more tliaii 

¥ 

two fmgera of powder, and when they load more tiefivily they tie die piece 
to a tree, and dlacliaige it ii‘om a distance, Tliey are good ardiere, htid thrir 
H 1 TOWW diiicliarged from a licigtit gd to a great dkhince ; they also tight w ell 
•widi a knife. When they fight witli a Deb Raja, or the Pilos aiiiongiit 
diems el ve)<, they staud at a distance, and fire arrows at each other, and if 
one of them 1 $ killed both parties rush forward, and struggle for die dead 
‘body ; whichever of them may succeed m getting it, they take out the liver, 
and eat it with butter and sugar; they also mii the fat and blood with tor- 
peutiuc, anil making candles thereof, burn tliein before the sliriiie of the 
deity . The bones of persons killed in war are also used for making musical 
pipes, and of the skulls they make beads, and also keep them set in silver, 
for flipping water, at die lime of the performance of religious coremonies. 
W hen a person is killed iu their s(|iiabbles, the Cieltiins usually interfere, 
and make peace between the parties. The intestine broils w'hich so fife- 
quetidy occur in Bhhtkn are usually occasioned, eillier by the Deb Raja 
doing sotnediing contrary to custom, or by liis remaining too long In 
his nflice * in whicti eases the Zimpes, Pilos, kc. assenibic and rcfjiiire him 
to resign, and in the event of refusal a battle ensues. If the Deb Raja rtv 
signs, oris defeated, tlic assembly, with the consent of the Dhcnna Ra¬ 
ja, chuse some one of themselves to succeed him, of the Sha or Waa tribe, 
and who has already attained the dignity either of Zimpe or Pilo. Tli^e 
buttles always take place at the animal pfijas in Assin anti P'halgiin. If 
there is no person in the assembly fit for the office of the Deli Raja, they 
select a Geliim, and if there u no fit person of that class, or if they can¬ 
not aetdc the matter amicably amongst themselves, they send to lJias$^ 
for one, 

- The Bhfiteas do not fight in an'open mauner, but fire at one anotlicv 
from.a distance, ainl attack at night, or lie in ambuscade. They wear ir^n 
caps and coats of mail, of iron, or quilted jackets; they are armed with four 
or five knives in case of accidents, and they carry bows and arrows ; be¬ 
fore engaging they drink plentifidly of fcmiented liquor : the Deb Raja 
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liimsetf leads them to battle, and in case of war all tbe ryots of the cooutry 
assemble to dglit i on snch occasions they maintain tlieuiselvea, and the 
women attend to carry the eolablca and baggage. All the inhabitants are 
always armed, the men wearing long knives and the women smaller ones. 

An nnregenerated person may become a Gelum, at any time between 
the oth and lOth years of his age. but not before or attern ards. The pa¬ 
rents of the child, of their own accord, appear before theDbenna Raja orlhe 
Deb Raja, er before some OBicerof Government, oraGelnm, and present 
tlie child, along with some money, rcqueslhig that he may be admitted into 
ordera. The child's clothes are then taken off, and he Is invested witli a 
coat of a red colour and a piece of cloth is put round his neck; his parents 
have no longerany thing to do with his support, nnd the Celems feed him 
and teach him to pray and to read tbe holy books. The Gelnms renounce 
nil connection with women, nnd lire cultivation of the ground, Imt they 
mny trade or serve the Government. If any of them trespass in regard 
to women, they arc expelled from the society, and not allowed to perform 
the ceremonies of religion. If any of them chusc volnnlarily to ie«^, 
he calls out aloud in the midst of the assembled broUierhood “ Dfim 
shobdal." or m, covering baa fallen off; and flies from their presence, 
but is permitted to take with him any properly tlint he may have amimu- 
laled. Tiie Gelums are bound to perform religions worship in public, and 
also for private individuals; to read the holy books nnd to hum the dead. 
The chief of the Gelums is called Lamkhem. He is next in rank to the 
Dherraa Raja, and when the latter dies the Umkhem performs tbe funeral 
obaenuies, and commands in spiritual matters during the intercgnnm, and 

tllcminorltyofllienexlDhermaRaja, whom he instructs m the teh^ous 

ceremonies and sacred hooks. It is conseqnonlly a very high office. Under 

the Lamkhem there is a deputy called the Lam Omje who in case of the 

lamkhem's death performs thedaties of the office, andis usually appointed 
Lis successor by the Uherma Raja, in concurrence with a council of elders 
of the class of Gelums, to which body the Deb Raja, the four chief Cooa- 
sellors and the three Piles always belong. Under the Lam Omje are ten or 
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twelve txHA or inferior Gelums for teaching, singing, readio", &c. to the boys, 
there are five hundred Geluius at Tiissisujon and PfinakJui, tiiree Imndred 
at Faragang, three hundred at Tangso, two hundred and fifty at Tt^na, 
two hundred at Andipur, and one or two at eacii of the illations of inferior 
officers, supposed to be about three hundred, making attogether about two 
thousand. There also reside separately in Gimpas or convente anil as ser- 
vauta three thousand one hundreil and fifty, making altogether five thou- 
sand Gelums under the guidance of Lamkhem. Uie convents are chiefly 
founded by Deb Debas or Deb Rajas who have resigned the office or oilier 
retired officers of state. All Gelnms that live with the court, or with the offi¬ 
cers of Government, are fed by the GovernJiient, while those who live in con¬ 
vents support tliemselves i but w hen tbe Government distributes cliarity, all 
the Gehiius are entitled to a share. IfVhen any rich Gelura dies apart of his 
property goes to tlie Government, ciLlier to the Deb Raja or Dhenna Raja, 
us be may bave been a dependent of tliem respectively, and the remainder 
is divided amongst his brethren; that is to say, if tlie deceased was in the 
service of Government, the Deb Raja gets his estate, nnd if he was a luero 
Gelum, the Dhenna Raja and Lamkhem will take it, AVhen charity U 
distributed, a Gel am who has been twice born or regenerated in the insm- 
ner above-metitinned, recewes a double portion, ami a treble, iflichau 
been tlirice liorn. Gelums cannot beiir ann.s, unless they are in the 
sendee of government, but they may have a small knife for culinary pur¬ 
poses : they are uot permitted to sleep, or even to lie down; night 
and day persona of the order continually keep watch over them, armed 
with long wtiijKH, which they apply to the shoulders of any one that js 
seen to nod : they are not allowed to go out of the fort vvitliont the or¬ 
ders of Lamkhem, and of the Dherm^ and Deb Rajas, except on the 
days when lliey go in procession to bathe in tlie river. On these occa¬ 
sions, they are preceded f>y musicians, and persons burning incense • next 
to them marches theLnmUiem, and after him the Gelums in siogb; files ac¬ 
cording to their seniority, when they all proceed to liathe in the a»me or¬ 
der, The Gelmns called L*ibi bathe separately fponv the others. There 
are also jponvents of women w ho wear yellow clothe?, and make vows of 
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chastity. They have each tiieir own superior and arc under the control of 
Lamkliem. 

Bli6t^n produces abundance of tangan horseSf blankets, walnuts, miisk„ 
cliow'Tig orcow tails, oranges and manjitli (madder) which t lie inhabitants Bell 
at Himgpore ; and thence lake back woollen cloth, pattus, indigo, sandal, 
red BandnU assafirtida, nutmegs, cloves, nakiii, and coarse cotton cloUis, 
of wliich they use a part in BbYitAn and send the rest to Uinssa, and froni 
the latter couotry tlvey import tea, silver, gold and embroidered silk goods. 
In IJiassu there la no rice produced, and little grain of any kind, ou which 
account rice, parched rice, wheat, ami flour of dherasi are also exported 
^rom Bliiitiln to that country. Tlic tea, the BhtLeas consume liiemsehca; 
the greater part of the silk gi^mds, for clotliing and hangings in their 
teinplee; and with the silver they mLv lead, and coin it into Narainy rupees, 
The Bliuteas also send the same sort of goods as they export to Ilungpore, 
to JVepal and Assam, and to the former country they likewise export rock- 
pal t. From the low-lands under Ihe hills and on the borders of Rnngpore 
and Good i UeUar, tltey'import swine, cattle, pan and betle, tobacco, dried 
fish, and coarse cotton cloth. Besides the Officers of Government and their 
servants, no person can trade with a foreign country, nor can any of tins 
inbubitants sell tangan nnires without Ibc Deh Haja's permission. All horses 
and blankets are monopolized at a low price by the officer in whose juris¬ 
diction they are produced. 

In Bhfitfin the grains produced ore rice, wheat, dliemsi, barley', mug- 
turd, dienua, murwa, and Indian com. Tlic rice is jilanted oirt in Asgar, 
and ripens in Asbiti orthe beginning of Kartik. The otliergmius are sown 
in Kartik and nmped in Jeyt. Tire sloping sides of the hills ure cut into 
stageg, mul the rice watered from rivulets which are made to overflow the 
dlflerent beds auccessively. All sorts of fruit ripenIjetween June and Octo¬ 
ber. TJie fruits are walnuts, apples, peaches, oranges, pomegranates, cbouli, 
limeg, melons, &c. There is one mango tree at Pfinakha and one at An- 
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flipur» Ijoth of wliKijttear, but tlie fruit isbad, anti wlls rornnextrava^nt 
firiiTc; it ripnns in themonlli of Ashiu orSc}}!ember. I'liereis unejark treeat 
JJtai^aon and l»'o date trees iti nil Blitjfiin. Near AntJjpiir sngar-cane iij 
cultivated: ntdiskcs and turnips arc very plentiful; (lie latter weighs 10 or 1*2 
pounds. The women perform all the agriiudturiil labor exce[it the work of 
ploiigliiug. 


In Blititan there are Ufteen tribes, the chief of which are those of Sfmand 
TiVaa, Tile Deb Bajas and also (he principal oflicerH of state used nlvva3's 
to be ofthesecastes; but the present Deb Ibiju. on account of liis abliities, 
obtained that office although a Parab, "nie tribe of Shn, inhabit the country 
about Andipnr; tlie Waa, that abontTaasisujon and ^^'akha;tUe Pamb, Para* 
gaon f Sliashebt Tangso ; and the To^b, Togna. Besides these five, which 
are the priucipal tribes, there arc die follow Ing ca-stes : Gen, Kapt, Thovv- 
zeb which are all of tuferior rank ; they live in the luoiintaius to the 
north of P6naklia and Tassisnjon and are the hercTsmen of the chowr- 
tailed cattle. The caste of Pewa sell piin, betle and spirits, and the 
women are prostitutes. The caste of Zougsob ure all menials or slaves. 
Bo til these castes live about Tnsstsujon, Pfinakha and Audi pur, and 
no where else. The son of a Bhfitea and; a Coch parent b called Theji. 

J he Toto tribe live in Lakhipur, the Duhya In Chamorchi, the BugKo- 
ra, and Ole in Chcrang; the wliole of these castf?9 repeat (he sacred words 
“Otn man! peme hfin” and revere tlie Dlierma Raja, as an incamalion of 
the Deity. Besides the above, there are Coch, Hajbansl, Moosiilmima and 
Ollier tribes in the low-lands, all of whom profess their peculiar fakh, and 
follow its customs without molestation. 


TIh* Bhfiteas worship images and consider the Dhema Raja as a 
God, I lifty will not kill any animal even for food, but will eat carrion, or 
what has been killed by any other iicrson, They eat the flesh of every 
sort of animal except that of the pigeon 5 but if any one should eat even 
that, he will not lose caste, but will tnerely be exixosed to ridicide. All 
classes from boyhood to old age repeat this one manfra “ Omm.mi petne 
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Imn.” They consider Owaiichti as (lie supreme Deity, Labcrcm b6- 
che, a deity ^rhose image they ivorsliip, resembles exactly that of Ram of 
the Hindoos. Cliemji resembles Kiislma. Davjitan is the same os 
Jagannnfh, but hi» image was not seen. Amsunim is iatd to resemble 
the Uiudi'iO Ciiandiv the above are benevolent deities. Ganju lea’s image 
was not eeen : he was saiil to Tm malevolent. Besides these there are tn- 
nunterablc iniiiges, shttiig in the posture of n jogi, ivit); four hands 
held up. Tlie images of tlie deities are kept in the apartmenL^ of the 
Dherma Raja, the Deb Raja, and the Odicers of Government. The 
people of the country often walk round the building containing the 
images, repeating the wowis ** Oiu ,mani petne him.” There arc also 
erecteil m many places stone wails called CliiitS, of four or Ryc cu¬ 
bits high and bdetiuite length, upon which die above words are inscribed, 
and tbe people in like manner walk round them, repeating the same. 
They also pxit up dugs with the above words inscribed upon thcnif and 
every person passing the place ought to put up uuother; but (mor people 
merely attach a rag of two or three iuelies long, and half an inch broad 
to the pole of the first flag. The Bhuteos do not bathe Wore meals, but re¬ 
peat the words •* Oni manl peme hdu.” Four times a montli the Goliims 
al>stain from fish or flesh, m. on the flih, l-lth, ’2-(th, and 30th of the moon. 
Some oidy obserre the fast ence a month. The Celuius are forbidden to use 
wine, but diiuk it secretly, The chief ma^kiru of religions faith amongst 
tlte BliQteas is tltat of sparing the life of all animals. The fish tn 
the nv£;i's they do not allow any one to kill; the lice .md fleas that in¬ 
fest their hetids and clothes, they catch and llirow away; hugs they ti’eat 
in the same manner, and never put any kind of animal to rleulli. The re¬ 
ligion of the Bhutjeaa mnsimtlates tn some poinks with that of the nindns ; 
they worship the images of the Deities, count tlieu- heads at prayers, and 
offer claritied butler to die gods by throwing it on the lire: they also re¬ 
semble in their prejudices agaijisl taking away the life of animals, the 
same as our byragi^, only tliat llie latter refrain ii'om eating the flesh of an 
animal, as well as from kUHtig it. They resemble the Buoddhists in of- 
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fering no Woody sacrifices, and in not bending iLfir heads before the 
image of any God, saying iJint the Deity pervades ail nature and conse- 
(juently their heads, which it is therefore nnbecoraiug to bow before an 
image, TFioy *Kit flesij, drink wine, and make beads of the skulls of men, 
in the manner of our sect of Beers, 'fhey are not Moosnltnans, but 
rather approximate in their opinions to die Hindus of the abo ve sect, who 
have relhnjnished the observances of easte and diet. The respeciaidL peo¬ 
ple are continuaUy repeating dieir nianlm and performing ndigious eere- 
tnomes. The image of Labbenmibuchi resembles diat of Ram ; hta 
roimtenance is similar, and he holds in his hand;, a bow and arrow i ilm 
Bhiiiiin deity is however made of cQpper and gilt. There an* also many 
images of deities with four arms, the raamdactnre of wJiich isconstandy 
going on in the palace, and together with the subsetpiem cereraomes, occa¬ 
sion the chief expenco of the Government. l^he same sort of articles is 
not o ered to aU of their deities ; some are presented witJi the heads of 
e hsli and feimenteU liquor; some receive friiib and rice, while others 
receive tea, and Loo is presented with pork, and with the head of an ox, 
which is burnt, and the horns put up in front of the house. 

M hen a cliild is bom it is first washed with warm w.iter; after that, the 
morning, it is carried to tl.e river and plunged into the w-ater, how- 

i'*"! ’* tl^at its 

tj IS bathed and the child wrapped up and carried home. Marriages 

af agreement of tiie parties, and no ceremonies are observed 

th^lZ liusbunds Uve in the houses of 

1 A rich man 

brothers ckbl^^fir*'^ maiutain, and when poor, three or four 

of such a coimecti ««nongst them. The children 

K not considered^'' father.and theothers, uncles. It 

female relations exccT/i™^ f ^ “““ connecUon witi, any ofhb 

> tiio case of a s^ter ** ^ 

selves imtU they are or 3^ ***'' P«»^tJtute them- 

y arc .oor 30 years of age when they take a husband. Old 
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wumeti are frequently united in marriage to boys, b which case the bas- 
buiid usually takes the (laughlcr of tiis old wife ailcr her demise. If tlie 
liusband be much older than his w'ifc, he calls her daughtert and mother, if 
tniieh younger. When a person dies^ a Gclum is sent for wlm bums the 
body. Tlie bodies of persons dying of the small pox are first buried for 
three days, and if of any Other disease, kept in the house for the same period 
after death, and then biimed. In the case of persons of consequence there 
is an asseiiiblj' of many people, and apparmily rejoiemg, with much drink- 
iug of spirits and feasting. During three days tliat the boity is kept, tJie 
usual allowance of food is placed beside it, and this is the perquisite of, 
the officiating Gelutn. There are two places built with stones, one near 
Tassisnjon, and another at Pfinakha, called Tfitina, where all dead ho-> 
dies are burned, Tlie ashes after incineration are collected, and carried home, 
and b the morning they are pbced in a limss jnit, and covered witii silk, 
and attended by a procession carried to the river, where the contents are 
thrown into the water, and the pot and silk prf»ented to the Gelums, At 
the same time a part of the wealth of the deceased is givemr in chanty to 
the Gelums, and they are fed with rice and tea, and one or more flags with 
the mystic words "Om mnni peme hfin"* msenbed upon them, are put up 
at the house of the deceased, as a means of accelerating ius regenemtiou. 

In Bhfitiin lightning does not descend from the clouds as in Bengal, but 
rises from eorth, this was not actually seen, but the holes b the earth were 
inspected, and it is imiveraally reported to be the case by ibe inliabitants. 
In Bhfitan it never thunders, nor do the clouds ever appear of a Idacfc 
color, but merely resemble mist; the rain winch falls is also exceedingly 
fine, like our mist. At An dipur and Pfinak ha there is sunshine all the 
year, but hi otlier places a thick fog mitigates the ardor of tlm suns rays 5 
which is probably occasioned by the comparativ e lowness of the situation 
of these two jilacea. At Andipur on account of the mountains, the sun ia 
not seen for the first and last pahars of the dayl Snow falls only occasi¬ 
onally at Andipur and PCiijakha, but every year in the other parts of the 
country, - 
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The all live by their own labour, no one depending for support 

upon his relations. They have no objection to any sort of work, except 
killing hogs or other animalfi, wbicli is iverfoimed by a person of mean 
caste called P*Lapchemi who is a slare. The chief employments followed 
by the men are those of cultivating the ground or kooping shops; there 
are also potters, blacksmiths and carpenters, Tiia potters do not ns** 
the wheel. The blacksmith works like those in Bengal, l»ut llic car¬ 
penter has no saw, and performs all his work with an ad^e and rliissel. 
There arc no barbers or wasliermcn, every one performing their oQices for’ 
himself^ 

The Bhiiteas enjoy the reTenues of their country by mutual couciirrenc© 
iu the following manner: They first become Ziuknut>^ of Poes, then 
Tumas, then Zumpes under the Ptlos or other officers, after that lodws or 
Siibahs of Papgs, after that Zimpe, then Pllo^ and at length they may be¬ 
come X^eb Raja. The last Deb Raja ’was in fact originally a Zinkaup. It 
a man however possess extraordinary abilities or iiiterast, he intiy get on 
more nuickly and become at once a Zimpe from being a Zinkaup. Where 
a person get® a good appointment bo is not allowed to keep it long, but 
at the annual religions festivals frequent removals and appointments take 
place. The Deb Ruja Ipmself after a time is liable to be llinisl onf, on 
some aneU a pretence, as that of his having infringed established customs t 
and unless he have either Tongso or Paro Pilo on bis side, he must, if re¬ 
quired to do so, resort his place, or risk the result of a civil war, on tins 
‘ account the Deb Raja strives by removtilfl, and changes at the annual fes¬ 
tivals, to fill the principal offices with persons devoted to his interest. TiiQ 
Bbfiteas are full of fraud and intrigue, and wouUl not srniplc to mur¬ 
der their own father or brotlieF to serve tlicir interest; but what is wonder¬ 
ful, is, that the slaves ore most faithful and obedient to their masters, and 
are ready to sacrifice their limbs or lives in their service; while their masr 
lers on the other 1ian<l, use thorn most cnvelly, often iuftictiiig upon them 
horrid pnnL*»hments and frequently mutilating them, 


Ko complaints for assanlls and slight wounding or adultery are heard, 
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If a man catcii imotlitf in sdiJtf*f 7 with Im wife he may kill litm wiliiout 
8CR)ple» but if umlrr other circuuitiiances, a man kill anotJier, he niuai pay 
l~2fi rnpees to the Deb llaja, and something to the other Coum^ellori;; and to (tie 
lieirs of Uie deceased. If lie cannot pay this sum, he is tied to ihp dead 
body, and thrown into the river. No dktinctiun U made between wliat is 
Cidled murder and nmnsltmjjhter in English law. 1 ji cases of rohbeiy and 
theft, the property of tJie criiotnal is seized, and he U confined for six inoDtJjs 
or a yeai', after o hich he is sold as a elove, and all his relations ai-o liable to 
the same punishtnent. Tiiere m no binglary or dakidty in houses m llhfi- 
ton, and roblienea take place upon tlie highway j the ryots having nothing 
in their houses for dukoits to carry away, ■ 

T he practice of the courts is that if a man complains, he can never ob¬ 
tain justice, hot he may be subject to a fiue if ho foils to cstahUsh his 
claim. If a merchant has a demand against any one, and can by no means 
get l^ud, he can only go to the Deh Ilaia, or .some other judge, and ssv. 
- such a man owes me so mncii; pmy collect tJie amount, and use it tvs your 
own.” Tlie defendant is tlicti summoned, ami if tlve dcintmd is provwl to 
be just the money is realized for the use of the Judge, wlvo on the other 

hand, vf the claim is not established, takes the amount demanded, from the 
pbmtifl'. 

\Vh™.ver „ry ryot.la„dl.„Wcr. o,..rvam, ba. c,,Ueo..cl » little mo- 
T’J « , fioventmenl tmtlor «l„„e enlhoritj- ,l,ey l.e|,,.cn to be 

f ^ ""'T «" ‘'‘i" tl'« 

^ .e.-e..fn„d to p.,l on good dotbe,, or to ea. o„d ,t..i„i ocoorJuig ,o 
ii lr mo iiiutmn, lost iboy sltouW excite lliriinirice of their rulers. Not* 
inl ■riati.lin,: iMs, llie latter It-ore i,c,t!ii„j, lo’lho rjoir, but il,e fieluais tiru 
often poa«-w‘cI oftreullh, nluol, they ooileot... ol.urity, „,„1 fee, of oKoe 
nnd l.y mule. Whoerer borrow, money from u Gduiu, oousitlfriug l.im 
«< a rever..,! person, pn.v, btielt more Ibau hel.ur«,vetl, and if the, e„r„ 

Cd"iftl,eir< leimi.,prored, 
not, they are aotsubjoellu any fiue ; the ™t, offjorernmoat are 
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also ra?orei] in like manner by lUe courts. In all ways the ryots are har- 
ras^seil ; whatever rice they grow, is taken almost entirely for revenue by tbe 
Go r era men t, and they are also obligeil to deliver the grass and straw. Of 
w heat they retain a larger portion, and they rlo not give to Govenunoiit any 
part of their dhemsu All the colts that are produced from their mares, and 
all the blankets they make, are als^o taken by the Officers of Oovernment at a 
low price. They are aho bonnd to fiirnish fire-wood, spirits^ and grain for 
the Government Odicers, and the husks and straw for the cattle, and areHu'- 
ther obliged to carry all the bales of goods in which the Odicers of Govern¬ 
ment trade gratis. For exemption from tbc last grievance, those w'ho can 
afibrd it, pay somethiug to tlie Deb Raja, which of course renders it sUU 
more burdensome on those who cannot do the same. ' 

SAl, Saral, Sisu, Gambori and Sid a trees arc produced in the low¬ 
land, and small bills, for two days journey. Du tlie interior hills, nothing 
but hr trees are to be seen: tlie wood is used for fuel and all other domesttc 
purposes, and as Uts full of resin it also serves lor lamps. 

There was formerly no mint in Bhulftn, but when the Bhuteas carried 
away the late Raja of Cooch Behar, they got hobi of the dies, with which they 
still stamp Narainy rupees. FJvery nesv Deb llfijn puts Tk rruirk upQu tb^ 
rupees of his coinage, and alters the weiglit. The Dherraa Raja also coins 
rupees, and besides them, no one else is permitted to pnt their mark upon the 
rupees, but there are [niui 4 i at Pare, Taugso, and Tagua. 

Jlouie/rom Bijm to AittUpur in B/dUin, 

*lD tlie north of Gowal-para lies Bijni, the residence of Ballit NaraJn. 
To the west of Bijui, nine cobs, is Bisjora or Bjjjorru, situated on the con¬ 
fines of the Company s territories, in the piirguunab of Kliuntaghat. Half 
a COBS north of this place the libbtan tuiritories commence wiili the Ze- 
mutdari of Sidli, Three coss fiom Bijui, we crossed the Ap 
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river, it \s aboiit eighty y^nh broat! and fordable exeept in the rainy flpa!?on. 
To the uortU-we^t of Bieijorra lies iiidli, distant six cos?, ttie residence of Sii- 
raj Narain, Raja of tfjat Zemindari. The intermtMlIatc country is covered 
with tong grass, witli a few huts liero and tlicre, which are not obsen'aljlR until 
tlietraTeller ts close upon them. The Jiingle is very high, but there is a Iraok 
or footpath as far as Sidli. From Sidli to the Norlfiern hills there is no 
road ill the rainy season, or from Bysakh to Kartik r in the month of Assm tlie 
jungle begins to be burned, and after tliis operation has been rejteatL'd seve¬ 
ral times, the road is cleared. The pussage throiigli this jiingle is attended 
wilfi iiimimerable inconvenienclea of which tlic fidlow ing are some. From 
Bijai to the hills, the whole country is covere.l wi th a species of reed called 
K/ttij^ruA, iuteraporsed hero and there, wilh I'orest trees. The jangle is of sucfi 
height that an elephant or rhinoc eros cannot be seen in it when standing up, 
and itis so full ofloecliostJiat a person cannot move a hundred yards, without 
having Ilia body wherev er it has been scratched by thegmss, covered with these 
animals ; so tliat a single person cannot get rid of Uiem without assistance. 
In this jungle, when the huh shines, the heat is iutolerable, and when the sun 
ceases to shine, a person cannot remain in it ivUhouT. a fire, onacconpt of the 
iuuumerahle nnisipiitoes and other insects witli which it is filled. When Uie 
Rim shines tiicy retire, bat in the evening and morning, and all night, men and 
cuttle are tormented hy them, and they are only to be di.sperseil by (he smoko 
ofu fire. In this jungle there are tygers, bears, elcphimts, rhinoceroses, Ijuf- 
futoes, monkies, wild bogs. Jeer, ^c.Tmt from nine o'clock in the raornluguii* 
til three in the afternoou, tliey keop in the jungle, and nre seldom seen except 
in the inorning and eveiling. To the north of Sidli six cess, lies the village of 
Bengtolli ; between these [>laces there is iiothiog but jungle, and at Bcng- 
tolli there are only four or live laipilies. To the north-west of Bengtolli 
lies Tlmnuah Gcndagram. There is here a [larly of Bhfiteas but uo vil¬ 
lage, uor are there any liaiises on the foul; tho same sort of juugle continues, 
but begins at liengtoUi to be interspersed more tliiokly wilh R,d trees, .lust 
before arriving at Gendagram, we crossed tlie new a id old B’lur rivers about 
eighty yards broad, and fordable, except in the rains. To th^ uorih-west 
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of fkncln/jrain, cofts, lies Ihe vill^ffe of Ziiirojhiir, EOftttiiiiing al>mit fif* 
teeu or tweuiy fsimiUei} of llie .Mech caete, Tlje road ia a oontinned jungle 
^vilJi trees, and nitlionl a !»iii|rle liabitiition or cultivated spot. Tlie Mechea 
cultivate rice and cotton, and a space of about a tuilt* in diameter iis cleared 
around the viltage. One coes w est of Geudagram we croHsed the Ghampaiuati 
river, aliDiit twenty yarda broad and exceedingly rapid. It is fordvible ex¬ 
cept after heavy raiti. To tlie west of Ztljmjbar eiglit coss lies KiichuLinri 
containing five or dx Bbfttea houses called Changs. There area few liouscs 
and rice hclds at one pla^ie on tlie road. Tlie country is covered with fo¬ 
rests. and the long weeds begin to disappear. As far as KachnbarL the 
ground is level, but somewhat higher than the iiitcrmediatc space be¬ 
tween ZUimjhar and Sidli. West of Ziliitijliar we passed (he Dal paid, u 
nver of the same description as the Champnmali. To Hie north of 
Kiichubari, six coss, lies Pakkeelmgga w hich is merely a large stone on 
the side of tho river. The road leads llirough a forest of Sal trees aud 
runs chiefly along the banks of a river: at Pakkeehngga small hills coui- 
ineuce ; there are no liahitalious on the road. One coss north-west of 
Kacbuhari, we crossed the Sumhluinga Ttver. It is about eigtity yariU 
broad and exceedingly rapid hut is fordable except after heavy rain. To 
the north of Pakkeehagga, eight coss, b the hill of liissu-siuh where the 
Siba of Cheratig resides during the cold weather. There is no village 
h>;re nor on the road, which runs over small lulls, and through foi-esfs of S^al 
and other trees. \S e crossed tliree email streams ou lhi.s march without 
bridges. To the nortli-wGst of Sieisu-siuh, sixteen coss, lies Dhhleng, where 
- tJiere w one Bhfjiea house. There arc no villages on the road, bnt the country 
to tlie w«jl of Di'ihlen^ is inhabited, and furnished us with |>orters. The 
rout! leads over to the hiU of Kainli-sukka, u very lofty mtHintniii, from wliicli 
the Berimmpooter and die Garrow hills ore distinctly seen • the road is about 
acubit broud, and passable for loaded liorses. There are no bridges on this day’s 
route. We started before sunrise aud arrived at UfiiileiTg ut teu o'clock at 
tdght j the hills are bare towanls the top, but lower down they are covered 
with trees, anil n few lir tree? begin to be seen on the tiorth-Wi'cst declivity 
of Katuli-sukka, At ibe bottom of this hill, previoasly to arrifing at 
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Dutflrng, wr crossed n .mu:v]] rividet^ To tlie west of Dfibleng", eight coss 
lies Clieraog, the residence of a Siibn during the hot weatlier. Tlie road 
IS liUlj, Imt 1)0 very tiigli monntuiiia were passed, ami it is praetkahle for 
catUe of any ilesrriptioa ; there are a few scattered houses on the way. 
Chemng is visible frfim Diibleng, and the houses ran l«? seen in dear 
w cather w ithout the aid of a glass. After proceeding lialf a coss from Dhh- 
leitg, we crosseft a river t»r a wooden bridge; an elephant might paFs 
tlib part of tlie road by going below. After ciWf^’itig ibis river, fir trees 
begin to prevail, scantily iiitcreiiorsed wiili other Ittiidi;. At Cbfrnjrg 
there is no village, lint to (be south of it, theeoiinti j js said to be iiiJjabited. 
Ai Cherang Uiere is a stoue-bouse, inrlosed with wnlls, after tlie fasbion of 
tile Bbfiteas. To the north of Cherang, ten coas, lies Majang, from which 
place Ciierang is visible without tlie aid of a glass. The direct distance is 
estimated at only three coss, but we w'crn from siinriae to about three in 
the nfteriionn on ll*e way. Tlic road is hilly but passable for rattle all the 
way. We crossed one ri\er about half-way by a substantial wooden 
bridge. The river was rapid and not fordable, but to the south the bed 
was wider and the water shallow. No houses or cultivation were seen on 
Bus day’s march. At Majang tliero is a village of about seven or eight fami¬ 
lies. living ill liouses witli earthen walls, the ryuhi not being allowed to build 
with stone. To the north-east of Majang. nine coss, lies Hamssft where 
there is only one house, and none on the road. After descending the hill 
from Majang, we arrived at the bank of the Pfissfi M/issb river, wbicli 
niiiH by Pfinakha atui Andipur. and contimKed not far from its left biiiik 
all tlie way, as we Judgt'd from the noise of tlie wnters when we could not 
SCI' it. Oh tins day s march scarcely any trees excc'pt lirs were SNeen* Some 
of the hills were bare towards the top. The road was the worst we hail 
hitherto travelled over, running in many places along the sides of precipit¬ 
ous banks. It is barely passable for horses, but there is a road albng the 
river, by which it is said elephaiita can proceed. We started from jMa- 
Jatig at sun-rise and nnived at 3 P. M. at Harassft immediately after 
crossing a river by a wooden bridge. To the right pf our route there was 
very high mountain. From Ilarassfj north-west, eight coss, lies Kishnyei, 
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where there Is a dingle Choukidar. Before arriving at KislmyeS, we 
crossed a river by a woodeti bridge ; the road was eidirety destitate of 
hnbitalioMfi, but b etter ibanthat uf yesk-rdaT and passable for horses or tie* 
phaiils. M e started in the morning and arriv ed at ^ P. J\r. From Kislmy cl 
west, ten coss, Jjed JJiargiion where there is one hoiis^e for the Filo, and some 
hubs for staves. On Uie road «e saw no houses or cultivation. The road 
UJ like that of yesterday but there is one very steep ascent, jiassahle Iiuwevcr 
for cottle of ao, Jescrijrtio,,. M o slarUdirem Kishojol oarly i„ i|,o 
mg an.l arrived about 5 P. M. There i» some riee eollivated 

at this |i]aoe. Ou thiuday'u mareli vve erosacd ojie river on a vroodeii hridgn 
aud three amaUer atntaiaa. rroai Jbarguoa vveat, twelve eoee, lieu Chaira, 
when! there i» „ vLUuge cootainme eight or lea fatuilie*. and an eateneive 
tract of eolfvated land lo Uve uoull-eaul. Hulf-.v„, .hero b a sntaU village 
aad uoate oaltivaliDa. Ottr route of thiu da, and yeutervlay wau along the left 
a ■ „i the Phuufi Mhssll river, which comes from Phiiaklia. but at some 
I lutanccfroui it. Before arriviiigatChalla, we forded a suiall liver about hitee 
dee|i. From Chulla north, tea eous. lies KhodakJia vvliorc the Governor of 
Amliiiut resides during the hot weather. At Ivhodakha there i. a village of 
ahool sixty liouses iaeludiug conveuls, and a fort, but there is little eulliva- 
lioo, the climale being loo cold for rice to come to perfection. From Chulla 
to Khodaklia. the road asceutlB Ihogreaterpartof thevvay. ami is crousetl by 
lltree utremns (believed to be the sauii!,) by w ooden bridges. 'Jl,c road was 
passable for horses bat scareely for elephants. Khodakha is sitouled on a 
Hat space on the banks ofa stream, and ut agreuthcigbl, Proin an eminence 
a Itllle to the west of it Aadipiir is visible. From Klmdukha, ten eosa west 
hv^tlm fort of Andipnr After I«vit,g Khodukha and begi,.„i„g,e deseend’ 

.e nil. And,pur and Ihe river become visible. Tbe rood descends all 
the way uad tu very steep and scarcely passable for cattle. Close to Am 
. ipar we cr^etl the Pissh river. At Audipurlhereis a ft.rt bat no village. 

IS Si ua e,l alHvve the confluence of the Pfosf, ami IWbssii rivcm : there is 
some lev el ground aud cullivatioa near it, and vUlages at ao great distanee. 

of foe i ‘be r«t 
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On the Black Deer of Bengal. 


Bv Mows. A. DUV.\UCEL. 


the Secretary of the Asiatic Society- 

SlH, 

I BAV^£ ilic lioiioT to address you a short dissertation on die Ilfj> 
pelaplius of Aristotle, wliicb I think 1 have recognized in tire great species, 
iv Uicti bears the name of Black Deer in Bengal. 

J shall feel extremely flattered if my conjecture should appear to die So¬ 
ciety to be well foundud, and if they judge these obsenations worthy their 
notice. 

1 baye the Jionor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble Serrant, 

A. DUVAUCElT 

Chanderaagorc, Narch Is#, 1G23. 
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BEMAltKS ON THE HirrELAPRUS OF AEISTOTLE. 

OP all the aninuds described by the ancients, none erer gave rise to 
greater disquisitions among the modems, than the Ir of Aristotle, 

and if with reaped to that Decri 1 Tenlurc to express an opinion contrary 
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to that of tliose kamed nutiiralistB who bave writJca on tlie snljject, it k be¬ 
cause i bave over tbmw tUo advantage.of tiav!o«; tmvelled in countries, and 
met with sivecies, which tliey had no opi>ortuuily of ohsening;. 

Quin etifttn Hippelaphus satis jiihse sfimmla continel annis, <|iiUrorma 
eqni cl cervi, qumu liahet compomUm. no men acccpU, quasi eqiuceryivs 
“ dici memissct—tctiuissiino jithm ordine a capite ad Hiimmos annos cri- 
“ uescit. propriuin equicerro vilhis fpn |yus_giitturi tnorlo barixe dependet. 

■* Gent cornua utmuppie, excepti pedes habel bisakos, 

” Mu^itudo e<nu(;ervi non dissidet a cervo, Gqinitiir apud Arachotas. 
“ nhi ntlam hovea aylvestrcs siinl, qui differaTit ah urhania, quantum inter sui 
urhanos et sylvestrcs interest. Sunt colore ntro. corpore rohusto, richi 
*• Kwiter adnuco.: cornua gernnt reanpinatiora. Equicervo cornua aunt 
" Caprem proxima.”—i/tii. Ajtim. Ub> xi, cnp^ i. Ti tms. (f Tbiodvre Gaza^ 

I * 

' Ufost of die Miimmi/era described by Aristotle, baring tmeai found in ail 
the countries of Europe, it was the more natural to believe this was the 
case, also with regard to tbe Uippelaphiifi; considering also that animals of 
thift kind generally spread over the whole of n continent, and that moreover 
the description given by the TMaeedonian naturaiist, accorded in many res¬ 
pects with one orthea[i^cies ipost common among ns, fG-rciW Eluphttif, Litm.) 

Besides ilhas heen remarked, that tho-sjiecies of Deer were singularly 
modilled by the nature of the soil on which they lived, and that the same 
animat, after quitting barren mountains to iuhahit fertile vajlies, soon gx- 
changcil its nigged appearance, lost its hair more or less dark, and even 
put offitat-iistfmWr, sotuiitmica thick audJieavy, to assume fomis of more 
elegance, cobura of lighter hues, and faculties more ext^nlsite. 

It had also been observed that age operated so complete a raelamorpbo- 
ris, that the aame indiridual vras not to be recognized when old. 
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The common D&er liad also been known to wear a short, soft, tlihi sown 
coat, ami afterwards it had been seen covered vritli lung, roiigli, and dark 
hair, aud even to have on iu Beck and chin such long hairs as to lieor Llie 
appearance of a mane and fjeard. 

It was also well known tliat numerous loral or nceulenlal causes roighl 
«U»T tin? horns, either as to iheir size or their direction, and even the tinuiher 
of their branches ; and, ever persuaded that Deer cluTined no ii.digeuous 
coimlry, hut lived equally well in all places, h was Ihotight that Aristi>lle’'s 
description might be cither unfidihful or incomplete, rather tliaii allow that 
great obsetrer to have described exactly an rmimiil no lunger to be found. 


Gesner, Caitts, and others among the learned have pretended that the 
Uippelaphus was no other than the Elk (Cervits Alcey Lhm,) which in fact 
bears some of the characteristic marks indicated hy Aristotle. Butfon liow- 
cTer in op]iosjng this error triumphantly, fiJls into another in considering 
the Hippalaplma ns a variety of the European Deer. Exleben and Linqafus 
recognized it in the Deer of the forests of Germany, and, on that account, 
called it Cerxus Ilippefiip/iujif still considering it aa a variety of the £7tr- 
pft^. Monsieur Cuvier himself ilioiight it right to adopt the opinion of his 
predecessors, and lids idea confirmed by so many respectable niifliorities, 
is BO generally received at present, that It will rcqvdre <dntost as many years 
to destroy, iis were rerpiisite to establish it. 

And yet it appeared natural to believe in the existence of the Htppela- 
phus* as a peculiar species, since the Europe Deer veri’common tti BenguJ, 
must have been so likewise ih those nctghhouring countriest visited by Aris¬ 
totle, and that having it in his power often to compare these kinds of ani¬ 
mals, that great uatiir;dis: could not have mistaken them. Fur as to the 
pecaliariiies of a heard aud matie, of size and colour, if they were to be 
met with in a certain degree iu the Europe Deer, there also exist ediiiioI her 
character very specltic, that of the Imras, which Aristotle compares to those 
of the Roe buck, a dilTcjeace too marked to he considered as a modificati- 
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on, and yel a dif^tinction too nice to be miifte by any one not vwill [iracttaed 
in natural history. 


But these reflections could not take place amidst the prejudices that re¬ 
garded the Ilip|H'laph:LS, and if we suggest them now, it is becairse wc 
have recently learned that Mom?. Cuvier has recognized it in a Biuft ani¬ 
mal in England, and hecavise chance has thrown in our way a new Deer, 
so sLmiiar to the one described by Aristotle, tliat no doubt can reinain of its 
being the very same animal, since this speciei, very iinmerous in Bengal, 
and equally common on tlie Ijatiks of the Indus, tnitst also be easily met 
with ia the province of the Arachotas, situate on this side mount Caucasus, 
between Persia and India, wlierft Aristotle made his observation, and where, 
in fact, there exists a large kind of black Deer which the Persians cad 
S^ah-Ahit, 


This animal, which we have repeatedly observed the mountains of 
Sylhet, as well as at Sumatra, and of which two individuals are now existing 
in the TOonagefie at Barrackpore, attains a much larger growth, than tlie 
common Deer, being mneb taller, and differing from it also by its coat 
which is of a darker hne, from which it derives in all countries the uamo 
of Blaok Deer ,—Rausso Itam with the Malays; Kaki Ifariii in Bengal, 

1 

When two years old, its lou’er jaw and its neck are covered with hairs, 
long and hard, similar to n m me and heard, though precisely neitlier the 
one, nor tlie other, since they are not InvpIaiitQd ou the chin only, but de¬ 
scend On the sides and under the neck. C'jasaf|uently t!io appellation of 
rnune is no more correct than that Q^bcfirtl, and perhaps ArLstodo might he 
taxed wit!i a sliglu negligance, ware it not that we may behove him to 
have seen Hie animal at a distance only, or that in default of the appropri¬ 
ate words, he may have chosen tiiose tliat conveyed a Juste|f idea of u lower 
jaw and a neck covered with long hair. 


The physiognomy (if 1 may use that expression in English) of the Black 
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n«r differs widely from lUat ef any «*“'• n"' “ «0“a‘l"nS 

of the anpearanee of the lioise, which added to its size and ^nemaypoa- 
sibly Lave eoatriboled to give it the name of Ifwrfayrfa.. 1“ '“njer eo^. 
and to tail Letter f.wnUhed with hairthan that of l>eer to gencrJ. are addi¬ 
tional apeeilie eiiaracters. which distinguish it from them, and its horas. 
thed It die extremities and with only one antler a, the haa. .« precmo- 
ly such as nre indicated by Aristotle, that Is, those of a Itoe-bnck. 

The female differs from the male by the total want of boms, 
tie observes and by aomewhat slmrter hair on dm nock and ndermr jaw. 
bu, even in tUo almeaee of thtalost poculinday. which dnobdessm scarcol, 
porecptible in dto younger individuals, it is eaaily distinguished b, the co¬ 
lon, of its coal, which is always darker than that of the common Doe. 

The Ilippelaphns condemned to the some habits with other Deer, 
lives in numerous Bocks, or in insulated pairs, according to its age or to 
the seasoo of the year. These two epochs, os well as the plac.« frequent¬ 
ed b, dmm. have great intlnenee on their sine and colour as i. asbetm r. 
marked oa ihe Cwm. In countries where food is not abundan . 

Id wlieie auircover they have to ily from pnwtgfol eneniies, none ore 
Imd. bu. of a middling sise. On the contrary, diose who livo.ncountncs 
where regetation is riel., and where tygers uK not eoma»n, 
considerable dimensions, and wo hare seen some m ihe mland of hum 

nut iMw to largciitiioises. 

inlKe to be met witli ill Java, ajid it is probably 

Tlie nippdap us Ls eqi V ^ the name of 

iWc same animal indicated by 1 eiinaiitr an 
tat aa an inhabitant of the marshy forest, of BorneOv 

tlw CMii 
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If Uie preceding remarks and conjectures are "WcU founded» it irill re¬ 
sult from them j 

Ut. Thai the Hippelaphus of iVristoUc is in reality a peculiar species 
very different from the Hurope Deer, Cetvus £laphii$, with which it has 

hitherto been confoiittded4 

'i 

2 d. That the name of Hippelaphus does not belong to the Deer that is 
so called in the S^stema Naiura, by Liunceus, and GmeUn. 

3 d. That the Hippelaphus is no other than Pennant's ffreat AxiSf which 
alone ought hereafter to bear the name of Getvits iZxppe/dp/jiM. i 
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jin Accottnf^ Geographical^ Statistical and Historical of 

Orissa Proper^ or CultacJc, 


By a. STIKLING. Esq. 


PART I. 

Ceneral Descriptiofi. Bpitttdaria Anciaii and niodem. Soil, Produchons, 
Gealogp. Jtivers, Town^. Coiamerce, Poptdaiion. Jtevenrus. Pt,lUk«l 
tuti<^ and Land Tenure. 

THE extcDl and boimdsiries or the territory called Onssa, baTc under¬ 
gone many and essential changes at different periods of its history, and 
remain to lUis day very ill defined and imperfectly understood.. The cor- 
respondmg Piiranie divLrion of Utkala Desa or ii. the vulgar tongue 
Utkfd K'hand reached on the north to Tumlook and Miduaporc, taking 
in a portion of Ririia Des in Bengal, and south to the Uasiktilia or 
Rasikoila Nadi which flows into the sea at Ganjam, On the east it 
was bounded by the oc^n and tl.e river Hoogly, and on the west by 
Sdnpur, Bunay, and other dependencies of Sembhelpur and Gon- 
dwana. Or Desa, or Oresa, the old original seat of the Or or Odra 
tribe, had andenlly less extended limits, the RasikuUa river marking its 
southern and the Kans Bans which passes near Soro, in latitude about 21". 
JO’. N. its northern extreme; but in the progress of inigration and con¬ 
quest, the Vria nation carried tlieir name and language over a vast ex¬ 
tent Jfterritcry, both on the sea shore and in the hilb, includiiig besides 
Orissa properly so called, a portion of Bengal and of Tclbgana. Dur- 
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ing the swRf of the Princes of tlte Ganga ViinBa line, fur a period of near¬ 
ly four centnnea, the boimdariea of the Baj of Orisaa may lie stated as fol¬ 
lows, with suilicietit acouracy for a general description. North,a liue drawn 
from the Trihcni or Tirveiii ghat above Hoogly, through Bislicnpiir to the 
frontier of Patkfun^ east, the river Hoogly and the sea ; south the Goda- 
veri or Gaoga Godaveri j and west, a line carried from Sinhlilifitn to Sone- 
pur, skirting Gangpnr, Semhhelpur and its dependencies, and thence 
through Bastar to Jayapur, and the Godaveri. Tims in the more jiro-sperons 

days of the Orissan monarchy, and that too at no very remote period, it 
coQipiised vvttljin its limits four of our uiudeni ziUahs entire, and poFtioua 
of three others, viz. Midnapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and Yizagapatain, with 
parts of the Jungle hlchals, Uoogly, aud Bajamnndryi besides o portion 
of the hills and woudlaud country of Goudwaua. Tlie di^ee of autho- 
lify exercised by the sovereign power ihrougliout this extensive territory, 
ftuctuated of course greatly at difl'ereiit ])erlrids, depending on the per¬ 
sonal character of the reigning IVince, the circumstances of the times, 
and the conduct, resonrees and di-sfiosidons of the numerous dependant 
Bajas and fendalories, wl^oee princii) all ties or jurisdictions Lave at all 
times formed so remarkable and important a feature in the political 
geography of Orissa.' Occasionally the conquests of the Gajajioti Princes 
extended into Hie more remote parts of Telingana, und even to tlie Clu-- 
narie, but it appear* that they never obtained a firm footing in any ac¬ 
quisitions; Smith of the Godaveri and during the last century of their in- 
dbjiendkncc, tlieir possession even of Raj am cud ry was much contested and 
dhttiirbed by the B.ahmini sovereigns of the Deccan. One of the firut ar- 
rangempfiis of the ministers of Akber on annexing Orissa to the Oewniii 
of the Mogul empire, was to join Hoogly and ib; ten dependent Meliuts, 
to Bengal; Tlic Mogul Subah of Orissa then comprisml the whole coun¬ 
try sU‘et(-htng from Tamlook amt Midnaporu on the uortli, to the fort of 
Bajamendry or Raj Malicnflri south, dividevl into the five unci pally apporti¬ 
oned Stream, called Jellasore, Budixick, Cuttack, Cal Inga Daadpat,fitna 

* Tile llircfi Int or tlwse w«e nAer Akbci'i «fgn (ulKUvIiTed Info iMBflr Sircui, wltich wlU bn tna. 
oaemted lii uDoLhtr 

t iTiwitjiBt iiupUts DD£ lit ths tcrril^Unl ;UTi«i«u tmder iLe qid Urio Haj, 
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Rnjamundrf. The Tast range of hilly connlry Ijfltinding llio SuTjuh to lli© 
westward, from Bishenpur down to the neighboiirhoorl ofKarrotide, Bas^ 
t^ir ami Jayapur, was classed nnder a separate head in the Rt-venue ac- 
eounis uf the empire. Jar reasons which will be subsequently stated, 
and was eHuwerl for many j care after the Molmnitnedan conquest, tore' 
inaiii entirely nmler the management of its Nativo Chiefs, subject either 
to the condition of Military serrice or to the payment of a light quit rent 
Very early after the settlement of the iJmperor Ahlier, if not indeed at the 
moment of its formation, the -Sircar of Rajamemiry and that portion of Ka- 
linga Des wind, hes south of Tiknli Raghutmt’lipnr were dismembered 
from Orissa, by the sucnessfiil encroachmenis of the Mohammedan Kint^s 
of&olconda, called the Kuttob Shahis, but of this event, no distinct al 
c«im. IS given in the history of tl.e country. At the opening of Moham- 
wed Taeki Khan's administration. A. D. ]7a6, who governed as the 
1 -ai or epiity ot the Nazim of the three provinces, the most authentic 
RL-venue re-eords exhibit the -Snbaii of Ori..sa as extending from a place 
Citllwl nadbu Dewiil seven coss beyond tlie town of Midnapore to Ti- 
kali* RagbTmat'lipnr, one of the estates in or near the Malieurira Mali 
range of hills in Ganjain, a computed distance of 170 coss, and ohti.ewest 
from the sea at false Point to the Bermfil Pass, reckoned at coss dghly- 
I\c, Refold the close of his government its limits fiad become much re¬ 
duced. 'J'he Officers of the Nizam of nyderabad iulrigning with the 

powt-rf.,! ZeraiBdan. CPolignrs) of fl,e Ganj^n district, contpivrf t,. ,lie..alo 

fn*. rt- 

«... ll^sal «d,. ,1.^ 

^hiji Lddiu WotmoroKi K|„u. i„ fl,o 

uWJdla«.roSim,r...sfura« il,BS„l,f,„r-.Jiln; tn tj.0 lemlorv liiwli- 
atel, .lL-,.e.,dem on llio Moorsh«lid™.t Govern,,,ont, -ilk tU-’-xcoption 
of Pc-igmumk. Pattopor. &o. It nos lliox koonded. viz. l.y ,ho So- 

• Mr. L. kir Pr^tUr.l s«n,„ .ril.r sta.r, ..tl. 0,1. pla„.. Trart, „ 

.w.lu>l .f 0.. I1.J M liml, ,r 0.i„. b.t.t.T.rL i-.., . 
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banrekha and P^gnnmib Patiaspnr, &c. nortli, anil by the Chilka Lake 
on Itie sputb; East, by the ocean, and west by the Bermhl Pass, that 
Orissa waa reliaquished to tlic Berar Mahmttas, by the famoua Aliverdi 
Khan in 1753*C A. D.iit bcu of the sums wliich he Imd sti|KiUt«l to pay 
tis CUouth: anti it is to this tract, the modern atilltdi of Cuttack, wbicli may 
not inaccurately be called Orissa Proper from its comprising the ancient 
original country of the Uria or Otlni nation, and front iLe circiimstonce 
of its retaining ataoiigst the natives of the present day the excUisite appel¬ 
lation of Or Dcaa or Oresu, that the following description bi intended chief¬ 
ly to apply. 

The Porans and Lpapiirans are lavish in their praises of Utkid K hand,* 
the real etymology of tvhich word 1 apprebetul to be, “ 1 he famous portion 
or country,” and not, the fanioiiB country of Kala, as rendered by a very high 
authority. It is declared to be the favorite abode of the Devuias, and to boast 
a population composed, more than half, of Brahinins. The work called the 
KapilaSanhidt.in wlueJi Bharadwaja Muni ex[ilains to his inquiring pupils, 
the origin, history, and claims to sanctity of all the remarkable K/ietrs of 
Orissa opens with tbe following pan^yrtc : ” Of all the regions of ttie earth 
Bharata K*baud, is the most dlstiuguished, ami of all the cotmlries ofBba^ 
rataK'imnd, Ltkataboaststhe lughe?<trenown. Its bole extent is one unin- 
temtpted Tlrt'li (place of pilgrimage.) Its hapjjy inhabitants live secure 
of a reception into the worUl of spirits, and those who even visit it, and 
bathe ui Its aacrad rivers, obtain remiaaion of their sins though lliey may 
weigh like inonntaina. Who sliall describe adequately its sacred streams, 
its temples, its khetrs, its fragrant flowem and fniiu of exquisite flavour, 
and all ibe merits and advantages of a sojourn in suclt a land. Wliat ne¬ 
cessity indeed can there be for enlarging in llie praises of a region, which 
the Devatas themselves delight to inhaliit T* The Panjias or Annalists of 
Orissa arc fond of relating, that when the famous Sivai Jay Sinh, the Ge- 

* Some of tliQ Pundits tif Cntttick ciqilem tl tv ulchu tlio fvOHMi ja tl^e CaHjugn fof lit 

nad Uietri, 
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nera] of Akher, inarolied wUft an army into tlie country in 1590, A. O. he. 
was struck «ith ait)ii2emeut at the sijjiit of its sacrod river the Mah^nadi 
its vast crowds of nrolimin.s its lofty temples of atone, and all Um wan¬ 
ders of the ancient capital Bhuvaneswar, and exclaimed, “ This country is 
not a at subject for conquest, and schemes of human amhiti«.n. It belongs 
wholly to the Gods, and is one entire Tirfh.'* He accordingly interfered 
little in its afiliifs and soon roturued to Hindustan, leaving a large share of 
authority In the hands of its Native Princes. 

The Hindus of modem times however, freely admit, that the estimation 
111 which Orissa ,s or was held, is to be ascribed entirely to its temples, places 
of pilgrimage, suid its Brahraimical institutions. At all events, the European 
observer will soon discover, that notwithstanding its Puranic celebrity, the 
soil of ihc country Is geiiemlly poor and njifruitful, all its natural pradne- 
tions of an inferior rciality, and that its inliabitnnts rank die lowest, in 
the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, of any people on tlij,; side of 
India. 

The modern Orissa or Cuttack, comprises, as is well known, an exten¬ 
sive, little explored region, on the west, consisting chlelly of bills and fo¬ 
rests, intersected by many fertile plains and vallies ^ and a plain level 
country, extending from the foot of that harrier to tiie sesi, evidently of al¬ 
luvial formation, tlie uniform surface of w htch is not disturbed by a single 
rocky elevation tliroiigbont its w hole extent—nor docs a single stone occur 
between the beds of iron clny lying on the weateni frontier, and the ocean, 
if we except the curious spJieruiiJal concretions of calcareous matter or 
limestone nodules which are found very generally dispersed. The province 
m ay be considered as divided bolli naliirally and politically into three re¬ 
gions, diotingiiisbeil from each other by their climate, general aspect, pro- 
ducuons and tim iiistitntioiis prevailing on them, \i/.. 1st. The marshy 
wooodland tract wliicli extends along tlie sea shore, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the black Pagoda to the Subanrekha varying in breadth from five 
miles to twenty; 2ndly. The plain and open country between this and the 
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liiUB, whose hreadlh on the north h ai4 tTirting m ton or fifteen miles, and 
„e.m ffiSMeJa forty or filly, ami fird, Tlie hill country. Tho Umt aud 
third are knorrii to the natives ns the liaslom and Western UlijwAra or 
Zemindnra. that is, the eoiiulry ocenpiedby the aueieul; feudal Clne^ains, 
Khandaits, Zemmdar. o, PoUgar, of Orissa: and the seeond, as the Mo- 
nalbandi or lahallseh. being that fisna vvhieh the iudigenmo, sovere.gns a.td 
^e Mog.d eoatioerors of the country, derived the chief part of thou 1^.1 
revenue, and vthich at present pays n vent to the Brittsh Oovernprent of 

Siec. Kapees whilst the Irih.te yielded ''V 

portions U fixed in pewetait, at the low som of btcca Krtpees 

u will be convenient to describe the soil, prodoctinns and seolosic#! 
funontion of the country In the order above noticed. 

The fln.t region has n.ocl.oftbeeharncter«ftbeS,,nderbi..B,in,its swamps 

.md marshes, innamerahle ^ 

dense jangles aad ‘o many 

The broadest part of it is divided amot^st the of 

^ . . j ,1.., Klrtndalts of Uerrispar, Merichp|ir, Btslten 

Kanka and Ktyang. and the Khandads ^ ^ 

p„, G.lmandoU.emof l«^.. ,,„,bly 

XlUkewisceomeemroraeto.^ 

spae'eis inre^’^rlby numberless nnUahs which deposit, »"■» 
retain, a quantity of fine mod, forming morasses and .p.ieksnpds ..g. y 
a .o .he unwary or oDmfonned traveller. The sarfacs of the whole 

dangerous hrashwood, valuitbie as foel to the 

u covered with much of the Jl.ao or Tatnarix In- 

wr:';:!-of a stunted dwarf l.lm. ended 

e- Ibis d.« 

tacludeiin suitem^lor ReTBWd:* 
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(Phoeutx Paluflosa), Gcnprally* ^^ liere pure sand more especially to 

tlic Miuthwurd, aljoiit tlie black Pu^odn, the surface of it is covered with a 
thick net Dt^ork, formed hy the interlaced stalks of a creeping convolvulus^ 
^ilii bilobate succulent leaves, which are for half the year loadpd witfi 
lai^c gay looking flowers of a bright i-cddisli purple. The native call it 
Ivynsarilalfi. A delicate STicculeiit pin at with smidl bright |fr ecu leaves 
growing thickly logctJier (class Telraudria, order Monogvuin) is also very 
common, and thefruniinitsofthe sand hills ure for ilip most part crowned with 
tufts of the Asclepias Giguntea and a stilT thorny grainineous plant known 
liy the name of the Goni Knnta. The prevailing limiMT is the Snndari 
(Query, Ileliltcra Litoralis, or a speems of Slercidial) Extensive thicketa 
of the thorny huraboo render traveUiug impracticable in most parts of K«- 
jang, Heri^pur, &c, except by water. The whole of the Jungles abound 
with Leopards, Tygers, and wild Buffaloes, and the rivers at the flow ing of 
the tide arc perfectly surcharged with huge and voracious Alligators of tbo 
must dtingerouH kind. Tlie cliimite seems to he liurtfid even to the native^?, 
who are peculiarly subject to two formidable diseases, the J^lephanliasis, 
and a species of dysentery called tlie 861, Lesides the commoner com¬ 
plaints of fever and ague. 

In this wild inhospitable tract however the finest salt of all India is ma¬ 
nufactured, wliich uiuler ttiemonopoly system,’yiehls aiiiniuliy to IheCociipa- 
ny a net Reventie fulling little short of eighteen lacs of Rupees. The pro¬ 
duce, distinguished fur its w'hiteness and purity before it has passeil into 
the hands of the Merchants, is of Ihc species called Pangali procured by 
boiling. The process observed by the Alulnitgliees or mannfiictiircrs is rude 
and simple to the la.st di^ee. TIjl* sea-water which is liroiigbt up hy va¬ 
rious small channels to the nciglihourhood of the manufacturing stations 
or kholaris, is finii mixed up and saturated with a qiiauiiiy of the salt 
earth or efllorcscence, which forms on the surface of the low ground all 
around, after it has heen (iverflowed by the high tides, and ivliicli being 
scraped off by flje Molunghees, in tlirown into cylindrical recepta- 
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cle» of earth having a vent uudorneiitht find a false liottom made of 
tiv’i^ and Htnnr. The iftrongly imtiineg'iiated brine llUering tjiruiigli the 
&c. te carriedt by a rbaimel dug in tiiie gi'oimd, to a spot at hand, 
.siirrnunded with an enclosure of niata, in the centre of ^vhjcli a number of 
oblong earth era pots^ generally about two hundred, are cerneuted together 
t»y mild into the form of a dome, under wliich is a fire place or oven. The 
brine is poured into this collectiou of pots or choolahs, and boiled nntil a 
sufficient degree of evaporation lias taken place, when tJie salt is taken out 
as it forms, with iron ladles, and collecteil in heaps In the open air. The 
heaps are afterwards thatchod witli reeds, chiefly the Pfiil (Arniido karka^ 
and remain in this state until sold, or removed by tlie Officers of tho 
Agency* 

Occasional patches of rice cultivation ai‘e to be met with in this portion 
of the Rajw'fira producing sufficient grain for local cousumptioii, and the 
Kaja of Kanka exports even a considerable ijuautity both to Calcutta and 
Cuttnekt The sea alt along the coast yields abiinda-ivce of fine fish, ofwliicli 
iipw^ards of sixty-one edible kinds arc enumerated, by the natives. Those 
most prisred by Europeans are the Sole or Bauspatti, Tapsiya (Mango 
Fish,) Phirki (Pomfret,) Caj karma (Wldting,) Illlsa (Sable I'ish,) Kharan- 
gn or Mullet, a fish callcil the Bijay Ram something resembling Mackarel, 
and the Sal or Salia. The Chilka Lake produces noble Bhekti or Cockup. 
The value of the exceUent Turtle, Oysters, Crabs, and Prawns, found off 
False Point, and in other parts, was unknown to the natives prior to their 
subjection to the British rule, luit they are now of course eagerly souglit 
iifler, to supply tJie stations of Balasore, Cuttiick and Juggunnath. The 
great season for fisliiDg is in the winter months, from October to February, 
wtiiliit tlie wind and the eurf arc moderate. At this time all along llie 
Northern coast the fishermea go out in parties of from twenty to thirt y 
each, with large nets, wliieli tJiey set up before the commencement of flood 
tide, with the aid ofbamljuo poles, in tJie form of a viL^t triangle, having the 
,base open towards the shore. As the tide retires the fishermen take in 
and close up the nearest nets, thus driving the fish into the apex of the 
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triangle where tliere is a net ptacjed willi a laige poueli ready for llieir re¬ 
ception. The quantity oblained at a haul in this way is often prodigious. 
The produce is taken to the neigh ho u ring villages for sale, after resrmng a 
sufficiency for home con sum pi ion, and a large <|iiantity travels far into the 
interior, unprepared in any way, wiiicii it of course reaches in the last stage 
of putridity, but not on that account a bit the less palatable or acceptable 
to I he nice and senipulous Hindu, 

On emerging from the insalublions and oninterestiug tract just describ¬ 
ed, yon urriveat the second and most important division of Cuttack, called 
* the Mogulbandi or Ivhaliseh land uidch is divided into 150 Fergunualis, 
iiud *i3dl Estates of individuals, recorded in the public account of tbe Bri¬ 
tish Government as Zemindars and Proprietors of the soil. Though this 
region be in general highly cultivated, and produces most of the grains and 
vegetaldcs common in Bengal, its soil is cerlaiidy for the most part of a 
poor ainl uufruittid description. South of the Maln^madi it may he cha¬ 
racterized as generally light and shandy. Beyond that river, and oBpecially 
in the ueighbourboud of tbe liitls, it ac<juires a clayey consistency, and ap¬ 
pearance, imd is often remarkably white. Often too, for miles tog;ietber it 
Jias the Btirface strew'ed ivitli a thin sprinkling of gravel or limestone con- 
.crelions called by the natives Geogil. 'rins description of soil extends 
nearly to Midtiapore. It is generally speaking Itiingry and unjiroiliictive, 
particularly neartbe hills; and large plains occur, as about Dbamiiagher and 
Badrak, wliich are wholly unfit for cidiivation, growing nothing but low 
slanted bmsliw'ood, cliicdy the wild Coiiinda and tufts of the Beiia grass. 

It ice is the great article of produce, and consequently of food, through¬ 
out Orissa Proper. In the Pergunnahs north of tbe Byterini it is almost 
the sole object of agricultural labor. The grain is in general large and 
nutritious Imt coarse, and is considered far inferior (o the average produce 
of Bengal and Bebar, The two great rice crops of Cuttack are called the 
Sared and Beali. Of these the IirBt and principal one is sown in May 
and June, :iiid lea^ted from the middle of ^fovtmber to the middle of Ja- 
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ntiary. The land which grows it rarely yields any second crop. The 
second in imporlimce cftlled the Beali is sown alvont the same time on 
the higher lands, and the produce is obtained from the end of August till 
the end of September. Afterwards a plentiful crop of the Rub bee grains 
is derived from tlie same fields. There is another less ahunxUit crop called 
the Satkia put into the ground in August and September, and reaped m 
November, and an inferior description of rice wliich is sown in low marshy 
spots at the opening of the cold weather, and by frequent trans[)laiitation and 
irrigatiun is rendered lit for cutting, in the following April. The cnltivalioii 
of the latter sort called D«7o, takes place clucfly in the Pergmmalvs between 
Ivhbrdub, the Chiika Lake and Uie sea. 

In the Northern. Peignnnalis the Sared rice cultivation is occasionally 
but rarely diversified with a few patches of Sugar*cane, T<)bacC0, and Pal** 
ma Christi, in spots suited to their production, in tlie Central and South¬ 
ern parts however abundant crops of pulse, millet and vegetable oils are 
raised during the cold weatlier, the chief of which are enumerated below.* 
Next to rice, the culture of the Arend or Palma ChristI (Rlciniis Commu¬ 
nis) is perhaps the most abundant. The natives undoubtedly use ihc oil in 
their common cookery, mixed with a small quantity of mustard seed oil, 
which latter they prefer for liiiming uabeing tlie most economical. Cotton, 
SQ‘»nr-cane. and Tobacco are every where common South of the Bytcrini 
hut it must be acknowledged that the produce is of a sorry dpscription. 
The richer natives will not condescend to use the Desi Tamb^ku and 
the cotton formerly rerpiired for the lUimiifjicttire of the finer fabrics was 
nearly all imported from Berar. Good wheat and a small quantity of bar¬ 
ley are grown in Pergunnahs Saibir and Asseresser, There is but Utde 

* Tisl lilfan^, ot Ph^itfthdM Mun^a ^ TMash Kulai, i^r ; Chrmui, or L^ihfrw ApAu- 

tsi KhiiRrif I^ik^rui i Mas stir, ur Xrtwi or CjffijKi CVJm ; Kiillhi* or J>d/^ 

thtM hifliffMM I Brritfidi, ( Bert) mj- Bh^l. (Cvrtr AriefimMm} ^ Kiuijtiiii P^wirum y 

MHkannd Jctiarn Bajni |(Pnnlr.llUi Spi4:atUTB) ; Marfukt Til 

(di OfimtAlr} | SmxMb^ w Binaiila DidiPtoma mul Plicil tLinuui uajlillLuiiiDmii). 
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or the vegetables producing materials for dying, cohlage, kc. reared in 
the district, the Safflower (Carthamua TinctoHa) PAt (Hibisens Cunnabi- 
ims) and Kaemira or Sana (Crotolarea Juncea) being the only kinds that 
arc commonly met with. The culture of tive Poppy, Mulberry and Indigo, 
is unknown in tlie plains of Orissa. Nor, what will appear strange, were 
the peasantry acquainted with the method of cultivating the Betle vine, nn' 
til taiiglii by the natives of liengal some generations back. The Piper Be¬ 
tle now flourishea in the gardens aronwl Pilri and in t!ie neighbourhood 
of a few Brjihmin villages, but the produce can be adequate only to the sup¬ 
ply of a very limitcfl ronsumption, notwithstanding the assertion of the au¬ 
thor of the work called the Ayeen Acberi or lustitntes of Acber, that 
** they have a great variety of the Betle leaf in Orissa “ The spots which are 
destined for the cultivation of Belle as also of Turmeric, 8ugar-cane, &c. 
require laborious preparation and the application of a large quantity of 
manure, fur which latter piir|)ose the oil cake or Piri made of tlic refuse 
of tlie sesamum, niustard and other seeds of the same family is generally 
used. All occasional sprinkling of rotten straw, cow-dung and ashes b the 
only manure expended in the holds which yield the other kinds of produce. 

Orissa has little to boast of in the produce of Its gardens Ihougli prais¬ 
ed by Abulfoal for Uie excellence luid abundance of its fruits mid dowers. 
TJiere b no deficiency however of the humbler kinds of pot herbs, and cu- 
curbitaceoua plants, witli tlie Hibiscus esculent us, the Solanum Melon- 
gena or egg plant, tbo sweet Potatoe and Lanka Mircb or Capsicum an- 
nuum. The native lists likewise comprue most of the ordinary garden 
produce of India.* The comuioiier fruits are as elsewhere, the mango, the 

* E^euk&lum)! ^fuladlvplinnqv SHtlvaR); Ksird4CCfttim^PtRt4phyn&>$ Blioara 

(Coriuifljiim fiiLlji‘uiu}| AjYalu ^LK}:uilJi:sni Ajvai&> £ Mclibl Fftnuai Gn^minl s Pliut 

Mtnnordida)j Katik^f^du UliliaAmiuijj Bni GfiTi:.iipi (tTucfinjaii i fitaTa* 

mi iQliiiLa) ; DU&ydoLu ^LnQaiicataDilriL^ ^ Knlorn (Coiiiolnftlns r«pinnp) ; Lid 

Sb' (Acuamziitbaa j^ei^DCRA); Calra CMaai-ordjca lauricaLn ) ; Kala Sbima HtHALfonaojiiesJ ; 

Borra < Anctbttin Sorra}^ kOd 
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Plmlsa (Grewia Asiatica), Ihe .Tam (Eiigcma ,laihbu)j (h« Gimva, Custard 
Apple, llie ilarplmlci'i (Pbji'IlantUas CtiE^ramda), the Chalta(DUlenb Indi* 
<ra}, Uie Keiidhu (EuiJiryopterts g-lulinifera), Ihc PaniPgraiiate, the Castiew- 
nut, the Jack, the Bel ((Egle .iMarmdoa). tlie Katli-Bel or Wood Apple (Fe- 
ronia Llephantiiin), and the Kliaranj (Gatediipa Arborea), from vhoiae fn*it 
an oil is exirnctei), used rarburoiriisr by the natives. The Wine pains (Boras* 
sus Elabclliforiuis), and llie Khajfjr (Phcpnbt Sjivestris), abound tn parli- 
cnlar <juartcrs. One rarely meets with the Cocoanut and SvipAr) except 
in the neighbourhood of Brahmin villages, though (hey would thrive every 
where well in Ciittaek, more especially the former. In all times Cnttaek 
has been famous for its abiindant proiliice of the fragrant Keora or Retacn 
(Pandanus Odojallssttnus), It grows every where wild, and is much uKed, 
jointly with several kinds of EaphorbU and Mimosa, for making hedge row s. 
The fruit borne in rjuantilies -by the female plant Inis mnrh of .the rich and 
tempting appearance of the Pine.Ap]jle, Imt on trial tlie inside proves to be 
hard, stringy, and tasteless. iLs jiilli is used when boiled, as an article of 
lijodby the poorest classes, but seems to belittle prixed even by them. An 
intoxicatiug spirit is disiilled however from the strongly scentotl flowers of 
the male plant, to which the lower orders bare no aversion. 

The surface of the Mogiilbamli is in most parts soulli of tlie Kans Bans 
embellished and diversified w'ith fine shadows groves of Mangos, dense 
thickets of Bamboo, and the most magoilicent Banyan li’ees. The better 
cultivated gar dens are loaded with Jessamines, Sam backs, Marigolds, Bstu- 
binias, the Hibiscus, Rosa SinouHts, fllicJidia Champaca, &c. About the 
buLs of the natives we generally find in great quantities the llyperanthera 
Morunga, Jlelia azadimehta and Sempervirens, jEschynomene Sesban, and 
p^ndiflora, the Bombax Ueplaphyllum, Xaudea orientalis, &c. with the 
usual proportion of plantaius, 

Tlial the inferior f|iiuUty and limited growlli of many of the most vain- 
able products of agriculture in Orissa, are owing in a great degree to some* 
thing unfavorable in the soil and climate, is clearly evinced by tlie iudif- 
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ferent snccess aUencling (he efforts of the European llesjdcnts in garden¬ 
ing. Mueh Jiouei er lunstt he aserilied tu the generul poverty, ignarance and 
want (ifeaterprue of Us peiLSunlry and itgri(-nJtnri!i<t.H. No one ean outer'the 
cnelostires oJ the Sfisans or vl;ti^ge^■ liefd at a light (piil rent by colonies of a 
particular class of Bralimius, without heliig insljiutly struck %ttUithe wide 
difference, which llieir profuiicts exhihit, us contrasted with tlieaspect of 
ordinary Uria Moit^a. The higher description of cultivation which proviiih 
on those lands, the snjierior value of their produce, and die flourishing 
groves and gardens whic-fi extend ail around, evince w hat may he cffi'Cfed 
hy intelligent industry, secored in the enjciyment of an adequate return and 
undisputed proprietary possession, even in (hislittle favored soil and climate. 
It is in such situations only and in the neighlmurhood of some of the well 
endowed len]]}les, that the eye of the hotanisf is gratified hy the presence 
of those graceful trees and idiuits, which constitute the chief ornament of 
the Indian Mom, such as the Nngacesara (Mesua Ferrea), the Moidsurl 
(Mimusops Elengi^, the Jonesia Asoca, die Oclina Sqnarrosa, tJte Sultan 
Champa or Calophylliim InophyHnm, the Jarool (Lagerstreeraia Flos Re- 
gintp), and the litter kinds of Ixora, interspersed with Cocoa and Areca niit 
trees, and plantations of the betle vine, turmeric and ginger. Tlie Sdsan 
Brahmins indeed are the only cultivators or land proprietors ofOrissa who 
manifest any symptoms of a disposition to improve their system of agricul¬ 
ture, or to raise any phuil or produce heyond what the wauta of nature ab¬ 
solutely demand. 

The Domestic Animals of the Mogulhandi do not rank higltef in the 
scale of excellence than the produce of its soil. The horned cattle, sheep 
and goats are a niLHemble diminutive breed. A tew fine biifialoes are 
domesticated on the eastern frontier for the sake of their milk, but they 
are not at all used as beasts of burthen. 

There is little game to be met with, excepting grey partridges, hares, 
•nipes, jungle fowl ai,<l ducks of various kinds, and that little is dilficidl 
to he got at IWin the nature of the jungle. Few districts in India j«aha,» 
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fcw« atlnxMioM (« ^portoMan. TU« mention of Ihowild nni- 
ri nloto peopotl, come onder tUe description of Ute InU portton of 

tlic ilistrict. 

The third region to he de^rihed U that of the hilU rrhieh bo™d tlje 
Mogolhandi to the «cst»ard from the Chiiha Uthe to the 
fe» ponps extend into the pkins, aa at Derpen. Aleragn. M.u dah. 
Lh«hai.-&c. m.d in the latltade of abont S.»20- N. the h.Us take ad^re - 
tion eonaiderably to the eaetnard for .on. , mil ea. then tormns north the, 

comprea. the Bdaeore Chucklab of the Magul'*""-!' 
limits. The distance In'twecn die high land and die sea w no ■» ere iwr 
than from sixty to se.eat, miles. At Balaimre a group of line rocky hdks 
project boldly forda to within sixteen or eighteen mile, of die shor^ o 
L baa, which were known to die i.ld naaigators a. die ^ell^^a.en(^.l8.- 
ri) mmmPdns. and between Gaiijain and the Lake a low ridge appears nc. 
taally to nia oat into the sea. dioiigU in reality separated from il. wa e 
by a wide sandy beaeli. The whole of this region, reaching west as for as 
Sonepiir, Gondwina and its depeadea.:ies. in lireadth probably nearly a 
hnndreil mdes. and from Sinhbbbm adjoining Midnapore, north, to Ghia- 
ser iuGanjam sonlh, adistm.ee of certainly not less than two kindred 
miles, in iiareellcd oat amol^sl sixteen Khelri or Khaiidalt Zemindars, 
who imve been reeogniaed by die British Goaernmenl as Iribalarj Iliyas. 
Along the feet of the hills extends n chain of twelve more Wmiidaitn. he .1 
by a mmilar class, some of whom pay a light nrilmle. hat me snbjcel to tho 
British law, and regalations. whilst othem have Imen assessed aide 
r A, r^tP Their esUte. or feudul jamdictUms jure outered m the 

"rants nrLdie Mogul designstion ef Olah. or easde. The 
greater kilhihs widlia the hills, are sabilivided again mto a jst nan.I. r 

*r dependant Gerbs or estates, which ore held by hereditary oBeers. called 

. aaswiri... 

timo il Itswrae npnHe'l *“ P t or lw» fortified. The form Irtopwlf 

.eemne -pplfod to hi, whofo c.tmtry u, 

detij^atiii!; the pnnejpal leailence of Uw emit , 

tJi* rcliemw ics^nnUh 
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Kliandaits, DulUeliras, Naika or BhSniofl subordinate to the chief Zenua- 
dar. 

Tlie hills visible from the low country hetween the Bralimani river 
and Ganjam, are chiefly a granite formation remarkable for its resemblance 
to sandstone, and fur its containing vast (juantities* of Imperfectly formed 
garnets dlsseininated throughout, with veins of steatite considerably Indn' 
rated. Tliey occur gcuorally in irregular scattered groups, having peaked 
and waving mimmits, which seem to cross each other at alt angles ; or in 
isolated conical and wedgO'Shaped hills wlioUy disconnected at their bases, 
and are all covereil wiili vegetation to the very top. The greatest height of 
those seen from the Mogulbaudi may be about feet. Their ordinary 
elevation varies from 30t> feet to 1^00 feet, Ibinges occur further in the in¬ 
terior of greater loftiness and regularity, but I believe that an extended, 
continuous chain of mountains is no' where to be met with in the Rajw4ra 
of Oiissa. Tlie prevailing colour of the principal rock is red* As fares my 
observation goes it never occurs stratiSed. Its texture often approaches to 
slaty, and fnun its generally ducomposiug and decomposed aspect, the 
quantity of red spots which it contains, being the ill-formed garnets above 
noticed, and the frequent veins of red and white steatite interaecting it, it 
presents altogether a most remarkable appearance. The same rock I ap¬ 
prehend extends throughout the Northern Circors.and far into the heart of 
the Deccan, 

The rock most abounding in this division of the district next to the 
granite, is that singid.vr substance caMcd IronClayby Jamieson, and I^ate- 
rite by Dr. Buchanan. It ties in beds of cons id erabte depth on the feet of the 
granite hills, often advancing’out for a distance of ten or llllecn miles into the 

* IIhtuis^ njQTFit flu ofjaliniJttinir nn txten«tTe cotlecu'Da«r Cotlufe aiiednicnt tA 

thf Axviiiiwtit»D of Mr, n, Vojuiy, Siif^erto anit Oadoitiii m Col. LiubtoA'* nmeT, I mh eoililea by 

bU tflirbtDca (o expnsrs cn^fcir vhU lOotc cqii£dciiiD« in Ui,e litHo irluch t bavclo oBiir regardidf 

the luiDiiraio^ of tbo prov iorir, 
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[lialii-'?, whore it forms ge&tly awelKng rocky ele?atit)Dft, bnt never rises ititi> 
Ijiihi; someUiues it is disposed in t)ie manner ofAat terraces of considerable 
dimenfflons winch look as if they had been constracted with much labour 
and skill. The composition and aspect of the Cuttack iron clay are rery 
icmaTkablc, from the innumerable pores and amygdaloidal carUiea which it 
contains, filled with white and yellow lithomaiige, and from the quantities of 
iron ore pebbles and fragments ofqnartz imbedded in it. By far the most in¬ 
teresting circumstance however connected with it is, its complete and inti- 
matu rnixtnre with the granite, which has been traced in several instances, 
and specimens of whieft are in my possession, exhibiting the one rock en¬ 
tirely invested by the otliicr, though it is not easy to itrononnce which is the 
inclosing substance. We have here an instance erf a rock, of the Werne¬ 
rian newest Flrntz trap formation, resting upon the oldest primitive rock and 
inactaal junction 'ivilh it. The granite, at the place where the specimens 
were princijmlly collected, appears to burst through an immense bed of the 
Inter!te, riaiiig abruptly at a considerable angle, Numerous liroken frag¬ 
ments are strewed all aroundthelioeof/unctioti, and in some-sped mens tUe 
two rocks are so mixed together as to foroi a sort of coarse breccia or ra¬ 
ther conglomerate. 

South of ihe Mabdruidi, in the country of Khfirda afew isolated lull^ 
of white and variegated sandstone occur, curiously interspersed among the 
granitic ones. An indurated white litJiomai^e is found in company with 
them from which the natives prepare a wliite wash to ornament their houses. 

In tlie estates of Keonjher, Nllgiri, and MohorbcTij, which constitute 
the nortliernmost portion of the hilly division of the Cuttack province, the 
half decomposed granite above described passes into fine white granite and 
gneiss rocks containing micaceous hornblende as a constituent part, ma¬ 
ny of which, as 1 am informed, dider little in composition ami general ap¬ 
pearance from specimens collected on the highest accessible siimmite of 
the Himalaya mountains, Tlie whole of the region now adverted to, fur¬ 
nishes a great variety of interesting and valuable mineral productions, and 
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is well worrtiy of attentife exploration Uy a Geoloj£ii>t qualiJled to dcsciifjo 
adequately it8 most strikliii; features and pecnliai'ilics. TUo ip'anitic rocks 
are here liig;lily indurated and ilenuded of regetatioo, and present a bold 
and varied outline witb frequent sharp peaks and abrupt craggy faces. Tbey 
are moreover in many parts curiously intersected by tra{» vems. which seem 
to consist chielly of green stone approachiqg often to Basalt atid Horn' 
blende rock. Jn company with these rocks, Talc slate, Mica slate, and 
Chlorite s(list passing into serpentine and pot stone, are found In great abun¬ 
dance. Several of the Cblontes are scarcely distingnlsbahle from the latter 
tnincral, and arc much used imder the general denomtaalion of Miignl, for 
the jnauuibcliire of culinary vessels, idols, and sctdptiircfl Klabs which de¬ 
corate the temples and finer edifices of the IJriahs. Tlie granites and 
gneiss rocks beiug too hard for the tools of thequarriers in lliis quarter, and 
tlie shlsts, with the excejdion of the Chlorite, not l>eing of a description 
applicable to any useful purposes, the natives have adopted a very summa¬ 
ry ami comprehensive Geological classificatiou. Tliey stile the Mugni, 
^ornni, or useful, and all other rocks they banish into the class otAiiarma, 
or useless, concerning the situation and history of w'liich they are as pro¬ 
voking] y iudificrenl as they are ignorant. Besides tlie substances above 
emimcruted, a variety of Corundiini, or Corand, is found in the Nilgiri liills, 
called by the quartiers Sild ZfMr, W'hieh as the name implies, is used for 
shaqiening their tools; also steatite, and Meerschaum in die state of a re¬ 
markably pure white powder, occur abundantly in Keoiqher. The natives 
Anow no use for the latter sulistance, except to form Uie tika or streaks 
■which particular classes draw* on their foreheads- 

Iron is abundantly difiiiBed throughout the whole of the Cuttack hilts, in 
tlic stale chiefly of Piriform iron ore, earthy red ditto, and Ocliry red iron¬ 
stone. It is smelled principally in the estates of llhenkanfd, Angol and 
Aloberbcaj. Some of tJie rivers of Dbenkanlll and Keonjlier are said to 
have golden sands, but the report wants confirmation, and 1 have nut lieen 

4 iblc toasccfloin the existence of any metul except irou in this province. 
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T!ie oulj limcstoaea ofthejiryTincc, are tliecaleareouauoduless “which oc¬ 
cur aLundantly in beds and ncsta, both within thu bilh and in the open 
country adjoining them, consisting of a Itall of tolerably pure limestone 
enveloped in a yelluwisb coating of indiiruied miirl. 

Tlie hill estates vary mncli in Uie proportion of arable land which they 
contain, hut, in most, a considerable quantity of rice is grown, and a few of 
the rubbee grains. In patches of jungle which have been recenlljf cleared, 
and on the slopes of some of Ibe minor hills, the Jo war and Bajera and Uie 
Mniidia or Raggee (Eleusine Corocturn) thrive with great ItiKurianco. Mo- 
Iterbeiy, Beromba, Dhenkaufd, and Keonjher, grow a small quantity of In¬ 
digo, and on the latter estate ibe Popp^ even is cultivated. Keonjher dur¬ 
ing the late expedition against the Coles, was found to be for nearly one 
hundred miles, an Open cultivated country only occasionally interrupted 
by ridges of hills and patches of jnnglo. Generally speaking, however, the 
land fit for tillage hears a very trifling proportion to tlie vast extent of 
rocks, hills, beds of torrents, and forests which occupy this region. 

Tlie woods of tlie interior produce abundance of ftue timber, as the Sul, 
Piyas6l (Buchanan ta Lati folia), Camb/ir (nmcluia Arborea), &e. uu<l, more 
rarely, the Sish (Dsdbei^a Sis sou). A few teak trees are found in Deau 
jjalla, but that valuable timber does not form forests nearer than the Umks 
of IheTul^iadi which flows into the Mali^adi at Sonepur. The Sal 
trees of Angol, Dhcnkan&l, and Moherbenj, are particularly sought af¬ 
ter from tlieir size. They iwe said to forin forests of great depth and grandeur, 
throughout a large proportion of the latter estate. Good Oranges and Man¬ 
gos lire produced in many of the hill estates.* The Mango tree occurs 
frequently both solitary and in groves, in situations whej-o it b obviously 
growing wild, and the natives are fond of ascribing the esistence of this 

• 1 ini not nwnrt Dpnn «bat HuthoriW Mf- HimHlon bii irbitcJ thU tts flopt u fiwud 

til the CBiuiilt hULt a« J ii,« tree eoUed /eaHh JWeef, the lwiiilif!il LDEentrfitiBin JfJci lie. 

^onunotilj uoi ihu itLihorfi. 
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esteemefl 5iiit, under $itcb circimurlancea, to the benoTolexkce or ca¬ 
price of the Deotas. 

The trees aeldoiu attain to a large height or luxuriant gro\rtb in the 
decomposed soil covering the Granitic hills, which border the Mogiilhandi, 
or in Ibe woods that stretch along their bases. The jungles in die latter 
situation abound to a retnarkahle degree with trees and plants yielding 
dings and medicinal articles, or at least fruits esteemed such by the natives, 
as the Terminalia Cbebula, and Belcrica (Hariia and Baliiira,) \ angucria 
Spinosa (Mayan plial), Stvyebnos nux ii'omica (Kurbila), Cassia Fistula 
(Amakfis), Fbyllajithus Erablica (Aonla), Mimosa Khadira (Klmyfir), Cbi- 
rounjia Sapid a, Sapindus Saponaria, Spondias Mangifera, Semecarpus Ana- 
cardium (Bbila), Karanj or Galednpa Arborea, &c. The following trees Uke- 
wise verv comioonly occur, vix. Astn (Pentaptcra tomentosa,) Gcringa a 
species of Plerospermum, Lodii, (query, PhyUanthua Lougifolius 1) Pitali 
(Bignonia Suaveolens), besides the steady companions of all Indian sylvan 
scenery, the Tamarind, Mango, Bamboo, Bur and Peepul (Ficus Indica 
and lleligiosa). The produce of the aliove is collected by the wild inhabit¬ 
ants of the jungles for sale in the Cuttack market, by which traflic chiefly 
they gain a livelihood. A gigantic eUmbing Bauliinia forms a very conspicu¬ 
ous object in these woods, w hich I suspect to be tiie Banliinia Racemoss 
described by Dr. Wallich in the l^tb volume of the Asiatic Researches. Tlie 
name given by the natives is $iahri. The leaves are much nscfl for thatch¬ 
ing tlieir miserable bats, and tbe fibres of the bark serve to hind down the 
thatch, and to make mats. The fruit is a huge It^me of a wooden consistency, 
containing from fourtosix round flat seeds, which haveaswci'tisb pleasant taste 
not unlike tbe flavour of almonds, and are eaten with great rebsb by tbe liiU. 
people. Amongst the underwood one observes, in great quantities, several spe¬ 
cies of Mithosas, Euphorbias, and Justicias, tbe Jatropha Curcas, Capparis 
trifoUata, a Cassia w'Ub a pale yellow flower, the wild Corunda wiiieh at 
most times of tbe year is loaded with deUcate white blossoms, the 8amald 
O^itex trifoliata,) Asclcpiaa Gigantea, a white Ixora, and a vast nimiber of 
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tliorny sbriibs* liich probably have never yet bren honored with a place and 
name iu any siystein of botany. It h retnarkalde that the natives have a name 
for almost every plant, however humble or devpitl of beauty, which may 
arke perhaps from the cireiimstance of thdr consuming the wiki berries and 
Xruits, to a xerv p'eat extent, in aid of their limited means of subsistence* 
"Tlie Calamus ilotang, or ground Cane, is everj' whews common, and seems 
in many parts to form a sort, of Nucleus, about whicb Uie other hrushvrood 
and jungle collects in small patches. -Huring the hot niontiis and the rains 
the rich and gaudy dowers of the Capports tfifoliata,* ciillvd by the n.iti^ e* 
iBaruii, and the scarlet blossoms of the Palfis ( Biitea frondosa,) interspersed 
with (juantities of the Gloriosa superba* which grows quite w.ild, lend tin 
air of Bplcndour and gaiety even to these cheerless and uninvilii^ tracts of 
jungle. In the cold weather tliey receive another brilliant tinge of colour¬ 
ing from a parasitical plant the Lorantlnis Ricolor, of scarlet and yellow 
hue, which covers the laiger trees in,great profiisipn, and from llie young 
floral leaves as well as the inflorescence of a sort of creeper, the Combretum 
Decandrum, which ascends and overhangs tlie whole W'oods in large whitish 
masses, distinguishable by the contrast of their jiee from a consideriihlc dis¬ 
tance. Amongst the bulbous, monandrous, and graEnineous planU, which 
bedeck or clothe the surface of tlie ground, a species of Pancratium, the wild 
tiinueric, and the Aadropogon aciculatum and muricatiim occur most fre- 
4jiieut]y. Ill tlie pools and marshes, water-lilies of all colours, and also the 
true Lotus, sacred Bean Lily or Nelumbium speciosum, are found in abun- 

p 

dance. 

Tlie vegetable dies pro cared from the hills, arc chiefly the Bacam or -Sap;- 
pon wood, the Aol or Achh (Morinda cttnfolta,J the culture of which is little 
attended to in the plains, and the flowers of the Butea froiidosa. 

^ Thfric ara twp itT tlif CappRjif In fUstnet, or perfaapi tlipj reo ou\y TEbrictlcj 

af Oappirii Trifol^^ta. Thr ano OM a ihruh^ aud baa a remEirkabli* Hch and 

bcnutifal blojMni, th® petib of whicb wns, whenjouug:, pide nfiPTWonU ami iljp ^tjuiu- 

na of n brighi pi}r[»EE bu«* aliiEr the of a immll treoi |caT«iof tttc lAlicr 

«i»ctlj to lilt sprdiic mid Ihe flowsr U prettj, but leis aup^rbp ibiin that 

o/tho first mentioned sorL Tlie jiatlrfa dlatio^Eilali tbcm bj th? uppcilAtloo^ of Antn. uod llariw. 
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Lakb, Tcsser or wild silk, wax, honey, «jk 1 01ivina or Indian pitch, arc reck¬ 
oned the most raluahle articles' of forest produce or Bankar, and are pro- 
cinable in great quantities on ncarl)'every hill estate. The Cocoons of the w ibl 
silk, are nmeb larger llian those of the real worm, and are found generally 
attached to the leaves of a tree called the Asin (Pentaptera toraentosa.) 

The woods which skirt the western frontier of Cuttack, as well as the fo¬ 
rests of the interior, are filled wiili wild animals, such as Tygers, Leopards, 
Panthere, Hyenas, Bears, Bufialoes, Deer, ^Intelopes, Hogs, the wild Dbg 
caUed Balia orSata Rohiiii, die Gborangaan animal resembling tlie Kilgao, 
and the wild Ox denominated here the Gayal, a ferocious bettst of immense 
size with a noble pair of boms, which has been well described in the 8tb vo¬ 
lume of the Asiatic Researches. Wild Elephants infested the jungles of Mo- 
herbenj and did great injury to the surrounding country, until a year or two 
back, when the Raja after having failed in every other attempt, hit upon the 
following method of gettiug rid of them. By the advice of a scientific byrfi- 

gl or religions mendicant, be caused a qiiiuifeity of some mineral poison 

(Mohri) to be mixed up in balls of rice such as are usually given to tame 
Elephants, which were strewed about in the places chiefly haunted by 
the wild animals. The bait took efliect t a great number of the Elephants 
were destroyed by the poison; it is said that upwards of eighty dead car¬ 
cases were found, the rest decamped in ahirm, and have since 1 imderstanil 
made their appearance in the jungles of another quarter. Prom tJrc incon¬ 
siderable size of the herds which frequented IVfoherbenj, it seems highly 
probable that the Elephant is not iodigcoous to the province, and it is said 
that the breed bad its origin in the escape of some of the tamo animals from- 
tlicir keepers in former ages. 

1 am too ignorant of the snbject to attempt to speak of tlie Ornithology ’ 
of the Cuttack province. Of all the feathered tribe that 1 have seen in die 
district, 1 luive been most struck widi the Uhanesa or Indian Buceros, which 
is found in large flock.'* iiiKhfirda, and is there called the Kurhila-kbfii- or 
Kuchila-eatcr from the cuxomstance of its delighting to feed on the fimit 
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of the Strychnoa hut Tomica. The bird has a most sinj^lar appearance, 
particularly when flyingf, with its long neck stretched out horizontally, anti 
the huge protuberance rising from the upper mandible of the bill diatinctlj 
i-isible from a great distance. This jirotuberance or bom, in thcKhfirda spe¬ 
cies, measures often seren inches from base to peak, and about two and a 
half in height from the epper mandible. The ftesU is much prized by the 
natives, who consider it a sovereign remedy for the rheumatic pains called 
Hdtt and is often kept prepared in a particular way, witUspleos, for four or 
five years. The loud screaming and chattering noise which announce always 
the presence of the Indian horn bill, well entitle it to its place in the Liin- 
nsean order Pica, 

The province of Cuttack is watered by intiumerable streams, which swell 
into rivers of magnitude during the rains, but few of them have any current 
thronghont the year. I shall mention only the principal rivers, aa it would 
be tedious and endless to atLem[>t an enumeration of the almost countlese 
ramilications, whicli strike off from the larger channels about the centre of 
the Mogulbandi, and assumes new and Independent appellations. The chief 
stream in name, importance, length of course, and the associations connect¬ 
ed with it by popular superstition, is the Mah4nadi, which iasaid to rise near 
Ba.Htar, and after passing Semljelpur and .Sonepur, (at which latter place it 
receives the waters of the T61 iVudi) it eutera the Mogulbandi division at Die 
station of Cuttack, where it throws oft* Us priucipaJ arm the Cajori iticlining 
to die southward, and another oti the uorth^east face of the town called tlie 
Serf)pa. Afterwards pursuing an easterly coarse v'erglng to south, it sends 
oil to the northward another large river called the Chittertola, and numerous 
emaller arms, until at PAradip, it divides into two or three considerable 
branches, and empties itself by two principal mouths into the sea alitfle 
south of PaLse point, havbg completed a course ofmore than dOO miles. The 
breadth of this river at Semhelpur, 100 mites distant from Ciittock, is meirly a 
mile during the rains, mid opposite to the town of Cuttack its bed measures 
full two miles across. After thi*!, tlm main channel narrows very considera¬ 
bly, It deposits universally a coarse sand (btermiAed with numerous frag. 
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mepts of different coloured t^uortz and scales of Mica) destructire of 
conme lo the fertiUty of any land on n hidi it may he carried by iniintlatbnt 
anti ita Ijottoiu is siugulnrly irregular and uneven. During the rains the Ala- 
liansuli may he navigated as far nearly as Ryepnr distant fully 300 mites 
the point of coudueuire with the sea, though the passage is rendered 
difficult in the higher parts by rocks. A great portion of the bed however is 
dry for live or six months of the year, and it is fordable fi'om January to 
June, even at the town of Cuttack. 

The principal channel of the Cajoti tenuinates in the Alankar which 
is deep and narrow, ami piir>iiies a singularly tortnouH counie until it is lost a- 
midst a variety of smaller ramifications. About half way between Cuttack 
and the sea, the Cajon sends oft*a large branch which aderdividing, donb- 
ling upon itself, ami agiiiii branrhing out in iiulescribable intricacies, eiitera 
the sea at last in abroad channel about forty miles north of the Black Tago- 
dn, under the name of the Deh ^Tadi. Another large str«im leaves die above 
o]ipo.site to Cuttack, and siibserjuently divides into three priueipul rivers, 
the Bhlirgidn, Dayu, and K4sljhadra vrliicli How south tucUning a liUln. 
to die l^ast. 1 he latter enters tlie sea between the Black Pagoda and Poo- 
ree. The two former uniting again into one stream, disoharge their waters 
into the Chilka lake (as do other branches of thcBhdrgabj)called by varions 
names at different stages of their course, and finally the Ilarchandt. All 
these deposit coarse sand like the parent stream. 

Next to the Mnbhnadi, the Brahtuanl and the Byterini are the most 
important rivers of the district. The former, soon after entering die Mo¬ 
gul hand i, throws oft'a branch called the Kursua which e4)U:ds cither in 
size. All the three, after frequently dividing and branching off', ntiite with 
the Berhpa (before mentioned as an arm of die Mulrimtdt) at different 
points of their cour.-«?«, and dow into the Malifumdi in two or three lai^e 
■channels forming die K.anka Island or Della near Point Paltnyrus. Some 
of these ri%er,^ deposit a portion of Icrtilizing mud jieur the inuuUi, as well 
^ much cutu’se aaud. 
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To the noi'tliwar^l of the above, the Solandi, Kans Burabalao^ 

and the tSiibanreklia, nre all respectable rivers, more especially the two 
latter. They deposit near tlieir mouths a considerable qtiantity of fine mud 
05 well ns sand. 


Tlie w'liole of Uie Mog^iiUmndi between the Cltilku lake and the Br ah ma¬ 
ul river, is peculiarly subject to inundation from Et< [froxiruity to the 
and the astonishing rapidity with which the torreutif descend in the rains; 
the strange conformation of the channels of gome of the principal rivers, which 
are very broad ^vUhin the hilla, )>ul divide soon after leaving them into a 
Dumber of narrow streams; and also from the practice which has existed from 
Tcry old times of using embankments. As an instance ofrajiid rise, it deserv'es 
to be recorded tliat, during the heavy rains of 1017, the waters of the Ca- 
jori rose in one night a ii eight of eighteen feet, as ascertained by careful 
iQeasuremeni, This immense volume of water, which was then pcrliapa one 
and a half mile in breadth hy tliirty or forty feet depth, over-topped the 
general level of the town and station by a height of nearly six feet, and was 
only reslrained from overwhelming them, by n solid embankment faced 
with stone and supported by biittressos, tfie work of former governments. 
The defence alluded to, however, called the revetment, has yielded in pla¬ 
ces within the memory of man, and the consequences were of course most 
tremendous, Tlie Cuttack rivers are generally swollen to ati extreme height 
about three rimes during each rainy season, and at such periods the crtjps 
and villages in many portions of the district, are exposed to imminent ha¬ 
zard, To guard agaiast the evil as much as practicable, embankments have 
been always maiutamed by government, at a laige expense. Such works 
are indispeusibly necessary in the state to wbicfi things liave been brought, 
but they obviously only aggravate the evil in the long rvm, and sometimes 
occasion direct mischief, by bemg injudiciously constructed to suit the 
interests of particnlar parties, without a due advertence to tbegcncral wel¬ 
fare. The embankments or hunth are solid mounds of earth well sloped 
and turfed on either side, the principal ones measuring from forty to fifty 
and sixty feet in breadth, and eight to sixteen in height* The havoc ocea- 
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iirotied Ijy llie bursting of oito of these large bunds Is generally most seri¬ 
ous. T)ie torrent rushes throngli with a frightful roar and velocity, tearing 
up trees by the roots, prostrating liouaes, and washing clean away every 
trace of the labours of the peasantry. The devastations of the flood too 
are in general more permanently commemorated, by a deposit of coarse 
sand, which renders the soil in the neighbonrliood of the breach unfit for 
tillage for years afterwards. 

The Chilka lake forms too nniterlal a feature in llie geography of Orissa 
Proper, to be pa^ssed over unnoticed in this paper. The general opinion of 
Europeans, on a casual inspeetion, has been that it was formed by an irmption 
of the ocean, anti it is worthy of remark that the nntive histories record the oc¬ 
currence of such an event, about the beginning of the lliird century of theChria- 
tJaa lera, to which ihey universally ascribe the formation of the Chilka. It is 
separated from the sea for many miles by a long narrow strip of siuid. sel¬ 
dom more thmv tltree liundred yards in bi'eadth, and discharges its waters by 
an outfall, whicli 1ms been lately excavalod about a mile north of Munikpa- 
tnm, the old one having become nearly choked up with sand. Us form ia 
very irregidar, tlie greatest diametcris measuring from N. E. to S. W. thirty- 
five, and from E. by N, to W. by S. eighleen miles. To the southward, it is 
divided iuto umnerous narrow channels by large inhabited islands, and 
for a long way it can scarcely be diatingaished from tho chanuei of the 
Harchandi, whicU flows into it. The general depth is about four or five 
feet, greatest depth six feet; and it is considered to be rapidly filling up 
from tfiti sand and mud brought into it by tiie Dayfi, Blnirgabi, and vari¬ 
ous smaller streams, w'liich emjtty tiieir waters into that basin, The Per- 
gimnubs Raliang, Seracij, Chowbrskfid, Killalis Roreng, KokJa, Khurda, 
and the Jagir of Kerar Mohammed, encircle or touch its shores for nearly 
two-thirds of ilie whole circumlerence, Un the Gan jam side tlie liill estates 
f)f Calicote and Palfir occupy the remaining inten al, Tlie lake is valu- 
aj>le to the Company for the salt which it yield.s, called Karkacb, obtained 
by solar evaporation, of which nearly two lacs of mands are obtained 
* ■ X ¥ 
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annually, on tlie Jagir of Kerar Mabammeii, and to the inhaUitants of its 
Tic inltT for its fishery, the produce of which when dried, forms a consider- 
abJc article of export. Ou the Cuttack aide its shores are flat, luat^hy, and 
desititute of picturescjiie beauty, but the opposite bants from Banpfir to 
Rliamba exhibit scenery of a very romantic and dirernified character. 
The hills of bLbfirda) Cfimser, and Calicote, are seen extending alon^ the 
whole of the south wextem face in irregular chains and groups of muder- 
ote elevation, some of which jut iuto the lake, formiDg low rocky points or 
promontories. Tlie Chilkn itself, north of Palfir, expands into a majestic 
sheet of water, mterspersed wjtli a few rocky Islands, and enlivened by 
boats either sailing along before the wind, or forced on liy punting with 
bamboo poles called laggis, or stationary for the purposes of fishing. 
If the visitor is cnrimisenough to approach these islands, he will be struck 
with their singular conformation. They consist entirely of huge rounded 
blocks of a highly inducalctl porfihyritic granite, containing lai^e crystals 
of felspar, on wditcli the liammer will scarcely make any impression, tossed 
and piled on each other in the wiliUisf confusion, and exhihiting every symp- 
tom of violent convulsion and <Ustitrbatii‘e. Some of the masses are ar¬ 
ranged in the fonn of fortresses with huge round bastions, and others pre¬ 
sent much the appearance of some grand edifice of uiicietil days, in mins. 
A scanty soil which ]t3.s formed on their snininit, by what process one can¬ 
not readily conceive, gives niiurishment to a few peepul trees, raimosa.H, 
e)ip1]orl>ia.s, and grainineoits plants. They are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds, chiefiy of the Saras kind, who enjoy exclusive and undis¬ 
turbed possession, except when roused occasionally by the approach of a 
chance visitor. 

Tlie only coUecliotia of houses wliicti desen'e the name of Towns in Oris¬ 
sa l^roper are, Cuttack, Balnsore, and Jagannath. Jajpur, though a place 
of great sanctity in the eatimatioo. of the Hindus, and the site of an anci¬ 
ent capital, is merely n large village. The more important Kesbehs, or 
liead Villages of Pergwonahs are, Badrak, Soro, Kendrfipari, Asserajsar, 
Hariliari>ore, and Pipley, hut these are of small size, and nearly all the 
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rest of Uie CuttAck: Mouzeths are mere tiamiets, if Are except the villages of 
the Sasan Bruhmiaa. The country of Rajwara does not, J believe, con¬ 
tain a single respectable village. 

Tlie etxtent, appearance and population of the Town of Cuttack, iu‘e not 
unsuitable to ita nmk as the capital of a large }>t-oviace. Its situation on 
a tongue of land or peninsula, near the Vtifiircntion of the Malkinadt, is 
commanding both iit a political and commercial point of view, though these 
advantages have been in some degree coiinicrhalanced, by tlie outlay in¬ 
curred in cleleniling it by stone revet inents, from tire encroachment of the 
rivers which wash two of its sides. The hilly country of Raj wftra seen 
from its environs furnlsltea a pleasing and pictnresrpie prospect. 

The real etymology of the word Cuttack is Aa/oA* signifying in Sanscrit a 
royal residence, or seat of empire. It was one of the five Kataks,.or Capitals 
of Gangeswmil Deo, tlie second prince of iJie Gang Buns line, and is still 
distinguished by the natives as Katak Biranasi or Senares, by which name 
also it is mentioned in Ferishlelf s History of Bengal, and in the Ay in Ac- 
beri. The denomination BirfuiasS, however, has been in latter times confined 
mostly to a village, or Pallia, which stands near I he point of separation ofthe 
Maltfinadi and Cajnri rivers, about four miles ilsstant from the town. 
ATithoritiefl vary as to the date of tlic foundation of Katak BirAnasi, but 
there seems good reason to think tlitit it became a capital city as early as 
the end of the tenth century, during the reign of the Kesari princes. Chow- 
dwar, .lajpur, andPiplcy, divided with it at different periods, tlie honor 
and advantage of accommodating the Miadu court of Orissa. 

The only monument of the Gajpati Rajas which their ancient capi¬ 
tal exhibits, is the fortresB of Barabali, built probahly in Ibe Nth cen¬ 
tury by Raja Anang Bhim Deo. Some ascribe iu erection to TeliogA 
Mukund Deo, the last of the independent sovereigns of Orissa, and others 
refer it back to a period as early as the times of the Kesari dynasty. 
However that point may stand, its square slopbg towers or bastions, and 
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general style, bc&ptaL crl early a Hiudu origin. The Mohammedan or 
JHarbalta goveriiors ailtleti a round bitstion at the N. W, angle, ami con* 
stnicted the great arched gateway in the eastern face, which altcrationii are 
alluded to In a Persian inscriplioo, giving for the date of the repairs and 
additions, according to the rules of tJie Abjed,* the fourth year of the reign 

Ahmed Shuh or A. IK 1750. The fort has double walls built of stone, the 
inner of wliicli enclose a rectangu-lar area measuring j 130 bj'' .1^0 feet. 
The entrance lies through a graiut gateway on the cast, flanked by two lofty 
square towers, having the sidea inclining inwards, trom the base to the sum¬ 
mit. A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds the whole, measuring in 
the broadest part two hutidrcd uud twenty feet across. Prom the centi’e 
of the fort rises a huge square Irasiion or cavalier supporting a flag slaft. 
This feature, combined with the loftiness of the battlements on the river face, 
give to the edifice an imposing, castellated appearance, so macli so that the 
whole when seen froni tlte ojiposite bank of the MaliAnadi, presented to 
the imagination of Mr, La Motte, who traveUed through the pi nvince in 
1707 A. D, some resemblance to the weal aide of Windsor Castle. No 
traces of the famous palace of Raja Mukand Deo nine stories In lielght, 
mentioned in the Ayln Acberi. are to be found within the walls of fort 
Bardbati, but the fragments of sculptured cornices, Stc. which have bren 
dug up at different times, and more especially a massive caudclabra, or 
pillar fumislied wiib branches for holding lights, formed of the line grey in- 
darated chlorite or pot stone, are probably the remains of tfouie large and 
splendid edidee, 

The only Mohammedan monuments worthy ot notice at the capital, are 
a aundl neat mosque lAiiU by lki*am Khan, a governor during Arangzcb'ri 
reign, towi^rds the centre of the town, and the Kadam Rasool, an antique 
looking edifice standing in the midst uf a fine garden, which contains certain 
reliques of the prophet commissioned from Mecca by the N'ewab Na/hii 
l^lihjaa fid Din Khan, or his son Mahommed Taki Khau, the latter of 
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whom lies buried ivitbin the enclosure. The Mogul and Marhalta Suba- 
dars always resided in ihe palace of the Lai Bngh on tlie banks of the Ca- 
jorS, which we must suppose to be the ** Stately Court of Malcandy," 
(whatever that word may mean,) described by Mr. Cartwright who tssited the 

Governor of Cottlce* in Ifklri, tltough there are no traces ofsplendour re* 
maining to warrant the high wrought description of tlie palace, given in 
Bruton's narration. 

The Town of Cuttack contain? a population of about 40,000 souls, resid- 
iiig in fG5l2 houses, exclusive of cantonments, amongst which are several 
fine inansions of sUme that belonged formerly to the Gosain and Parwnr 
merchants, wlio engrossed all the trade and principal official employments 
of the province under the Marhattas, ll is divided into a number of Mehal- 
las and Bazars, named after tlie Sirdiirs who founded, or the trades or classes 
rcsidiugprmcijuilly ill them, as the Tatar Khan, AlS SJiah, Uria, Tellnga, 
&c. Bazar. Tlie CUandni Chouk is a fine brood street, cotuiijflling of 
neat stone houses disposed with much regulai-ity, but owes its respwta- 
ble appearance chiefiy to European interfcrenco. There is of course no 
deficiency of small modem temples in and about tlie town, amongst which 
that dcdicatf.>d to iJita Ram is the most conspicuous both in size and form; 
and from its existence having been officially recognized by the British Re-' 
giilatioziSf vide Section XXX, RcgulatioTi Xfl, 1005. 

Balnsore, distant about 105 miles from Cuttack.ia a large straggling town, 
containing several small brick houses inhabited by merchant^', n ho carrv 
on an mcoiL.idemble tmflic with Calcutta. Its situation h extremelv un¬ 
favourable, on a low drear) plain, deformed by ouineroiis unsightly ridg- 
es and ant hills, near the muddy hanks of the Bfira Balang, and it is con¬ 
sidered m consequence unhealthy during the rainy season. The number 
of inhabitants doc^ not exceed lO.ftPO. Balasore is nererthetess the prin¬ 
cipal port of the district, and is provided with dry docks on the banks of 
the l iver, to which sloops, drawing not more than fourteeu feet water, can ho 
floated during the spring tides. It is frequented chiefly by three descrip- 
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tions of country craft, viz. Maidke vessels, the boats employed in trails* 
porting tlie Company’s salt to tUe prestUency, and a class of sloojis built 
at Contai imd Hicjgelly called Holas. which come in great numbers during 
the cold vvealber lo carry ofl'rice to Calcutta. 

The importance formerly attached to this shitJou, in tlie infancy of the 
commerce between the western hemisphere and Bengal, isattcnited by the re¬ 
mains ofthe factories of foiirEnropean nations, English, French, Danish, and 
Dutch. Tnicc.s of a Portiigitese establishment are also lobe observed, in the 
mtiis uf a small Uoman Catholic Chapel witliiu the town, having a wooden 
cross over the principal doorway. The Dutch seem to hu've been .settled 
here prior to lUtiO A. D. ^nt least that date is discoverable on two curious 
monuineulal pyramids of masonry, wtiich rise near the factory. We know 
that the English formed their first Bengal establishment at Pipley on the 
Subani'ckha in 1040 D. and the date 1004. A. D. is to be observed on a 
tomb in the Enghsli borying*gronnd at the place. The magtiitnde of the 
Company's establi.diment here, may be estimated from the number of iai'ge 
pbelisks and obituary coliimiw still standitig in the burying*ground,erected 
to llie mcniory of onr predecessors who ended tlicir days in this remote 
corner. The Englidi had likewise a tine country boose surrounded with 
gardens, at a place called Balninigerhi near the sea, the remain# of which 
may still be seen, and will always be vieweel with interest from its baving 
aflbrdcd a temporary shelter to several of the Company’s servants, when 
Calcutta was captured by Uie armies of Seraj 6d Dowloli in 1756 A. D. 

The trade of theplace was important fonnerly, from the Sannahs and fitm 
Muslins manufactured tliei'e, and likewise at Budnik and Suro, the de¬ 
mand for which has now almost entirely ceased. The drugs and dies im¬ 

ported from the bills, may have comstitLited also a considerable article of 
export. BoLvvsore however, doubLlejie, derived its principal conserpience 
as the site of a. factory, from its convenience for carrying on a commerce 
with Bengal Proper, before permission hod been obtained to establish set* 
ilciueati} within that provmee itself. 
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Tlie lo\m of Puri JjigaimiUU owes Us siste and importanee entirely to 
Us connection with lUe temple. It conlaios o711 hDrnses. Every span of 
it is holy ground, and the whole of llie land is held free of rent, on the tenure 
of perfoniUDg cerlidn acrvicesi in and about tiie temple. The piincjpal 
street is composed almost entirely of tlie religions estabUshmeuts called 
Mat‘hs, built of masonry, liaTing low pillared verandas in front, and plantati¬ 
ons of trees interspersed. Being very nide, with the temple rising majesti¬ 
cally at the aouthem end, it presents by no means an impicttirestpie appear¬ 
ance, hut the fdih and stench, the awarms of religious mcndicauts and other 
nauseous objects, which offend one^s senses in every part of the town, quite 
dispel any illusion which the scene might otherwise iiossess. Fine hixii- 
riant gardens and groves enclose tlie town on the land side, and produce 
the best fruit in the province, Tlie stately and beautiful CallopUylluta 
luophylhim, called by Dr. Ainslie the iUexandrian Laurel, grows here 
in great abundance, and the Cashew-nut tlirives with peculiar luxuriance, 

, The environs exhibit some fine toDhii, as the Indra Daman, Chandan, 
Miirkandeswar Talao, &c, winch are supposed to be very ancient; and the 
inquisitive stranger who may be disposed to explore amidst the sand hills 
situated between the sea and the S. W. face of the town, will find many 
ancient and curious looking religious edihees, neai'ly overwhelmed witli 
Band, to excite and reward atieulion. 

The climate of Jagannath, is the roost agreeable and salubrious probably 
in all India, during the hot months from ^larch to July. At this season the 
soutli-west monsoon blows from the sea in a steady aud refreshing bree/e, 
which seldom fiiU imtil the approach of the rains, amf every tioor and 
window is thrown open to court its entrance. A visit to Jagauiuith has in 
some cases proved as beneficial to the European constitution, as a sea voyage. 

The Manufactures and Trade of Orissa Troper are very mconsiderahle 
and ntiiioporta.nt. A suflicieiicy of the coarser cloths is made for tlie nse of 

the inhabitanls, in all parts of the district. The Calicoes of Balasore, Soro, 
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Badnik, JaiyipiiJ" Hartbarpur, were once niMch priced and sought 
alter under the name of Sun nabs, hut the demand fur the hner fabrics of 
(hat description having long since greatly declined, the quantity now ma- 
nufucturcri is very triding. At PEj>ly Niur a good sort of quilt is made. 

The province must certainly, a century or two since, have afforded some 
encoiiragcinent to the resort of Ell^opl^alj|, trader.^, as besides die large eg* 
tahlishment at Balasore, the English had inferior factories or kotliis at the 
town of Cuttack itsclt^ and at Uariharpur, a villi^fc hetween tliat station 
and the sea. At present the whole vahte of the exports and imports, which 
pay duty, is only Sa. Rs, %97,’2fMi, and (he customs and transit diiticw collect¬ 
ed at the several small ports amJ inland chokicK from the Subanrekha to 
the Uhaiura river, do not exceed Sa- Rs. 30,000 i>er annum. The exports 
liable to duty areas follows -—Piece goods, bees \va^, irciti, kat !i (the in¬ 
spissated Juice of the khayar or ntimosa chadira.) oil, lac, atone plates, sal 
timber, coDgni wood, kbrljcll, shhrbcli and petty articles. 

A cousidcfiible exportation of rice takes place from the several small ports 
along the roast to Calcutta. The horned cattle ami swine of the district also 
are carried out in large herds for the flitp}>ly of the presidency market. The 
quantity of salt now transported from the distnei by private ludividuaLi, in 
the course of legal and open traflic, does not perhaps exceed i2t>,000 inaiinds 
aniuiaUy ; hut formerly salt was an important article of export by way of the 
great road leading along die Mah&nadi to tSemlielpur and Bemr, and 
likewise by that of the Bamaugati pass in Moherbnuj, more than three 
lacs of maunds being exported annually. The dried fish and prawns of the 
CUilka lake may be noticed as an article of trafiic, between the iidiabit* 
ants of the hills, and those of the low country in that ijuarter. 

Piece goods, silk, good tobacco, and every thing in the shape of a liixtiry, 
are imported from the adjoining ilislnctu of Bengal, and a small supply of 
couris, cocoanuls, coral, and dried fislt is obtained from the few Maldive 
vessels, which resort annually to Balasorc and Dliamra, to take cu beard 
cargoea of rice and earthen pots. 
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The four great trilies into vrUieli the Hindu part of the population ia 
divided, arc of course the same in Orissa as dsewhere, and have the same. 
oiigin ascribed to them. The ordinary casts and professions of the pro¬ 
vince are known by the name of the thlrty-siic ritliaks “ Chattls Pat- 
Utkr the individnala comi> 08 ms whicli are all eiilier SOdras. or of whut is 
eaUed the “Sankara Verna/’ that is, a mixed impure race, proceediug from 
the promiscuous intercourse of some of the four tribes in the first instance, 
nnd again li-om their commerce with the descendants of such a connec- 
tiou, or the indiscriminate cohabitation of those descendants amongst 
one anqtlier, FfiUmk signifies literally a learner, it being the duty of the 
whole of these casta either to perform sendee to the three higher tribes, 
or if they cannnt gain a livelihood in that way, to hartt the various arts 
and trades w hich are useful to Society, 

Of the Lflcala Brahtnins, 1 shall speak more particularly beIow\ Tlie 
proper, genuine Khetrls, are I believe considered to be extinct, iinil those 
who represent them are by the learned held to be only Sfidras. Tiicre 
arc eight classes or families who claim to represent the military and re¬ 
gal tHhe, known by llie affixes or titles of l>hir, Dhal, Towang, Mai, 
Bhaiij, Rai. Rfiwat, and Khandait- Tlio only professions of the pure 
^Vaisya or Byse tribe, in Cuttack, are the two classes of Baniyas called the 
Gamlha Bauiya or druggist, and Swema Baniya or money changer. The 
fullowing are considered apparently genuine Sfidnn?, viz. The Gowala 
(Gopa) milkman; Bhandari (napita) barber; Gowria (Gonrakara) vender 
of sugar; the Chasa (Krishakara) or hnsbaiidman ; and the Tfilica or seller 
. of A I'cca nut. Hie designation of Or or Odm is applied as it were ;jnr 
«re//fiicc to die class of husbandmen, who are commonly calk'd Or Cha¬ 
pa. Such of that tribe as perform the duties of Faiks iti the hills, aud of 
sirdar village watchmen in the plains, are called Or Paik and Or Khandnit. 

Tlie first set of the mixed casts or (Sankara Verna) spriugiug from ititer- 
marTtage of original tribes, chiefly Byse and Soodcr, aud which withexcep- 
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tion to ILe two last, rank next lielow ttie pure S^dra, is composed as fol¬ 
lows, yiz* 


Ooria 

Sanscrit V 

Oeenpations^ 

Mfili, 

M41Ac4ra, 

Gardener. 

Loli^r, 

Kormakfim, 

Iron smith. 

iiankarl, 

Sanc’backra, 

Worker in shells. 

Tanti. 

Tanlraviya, 

Weaver. 

Kitmiiar, 

Cumbhacdni, 

rotter. 

Kans/iri, 

CansacAra, 

SBrazier or rather worker 

C in hell metal. 

Barliai, 

Sutrac4ra, 

Carpenter. 

Ciiitrk^r, 

ChitracAra, 

Painter, 

Son4r, 

SwemacAia, 

Goldsmith. 

Kewat, 

Caiverta, 

Pisherman. 

Bed, 

V'aidya, 

Physician. 

Maintj, 

Cara HU, 

Tlie Writer or Secretary class.' 

Bawari, 

Berbera, or Berber, Jjaboiirers* 

Chaud41, 

CbandAta, 

C performs the lowest and 
i. most degrading offices. 


Tlie last mentioned, the CImndfi!, is deserihed to he the oRspring of a 
Sidra father and Erahmin mother, and is considered here as elsewhere, to 
be the moat degraded of the human species. Some make the foitndera of 
the firat nine trades to hate spmng from Viswakamia by a Sidra woman \ 
and the physician they derire from the cohahitaliun of the god Aawini- 
kumnr with a Brahmin female. The Pathaiiya or stone cutter and Kutwya 
Or sawyer are likewise introdnced into sonic emitnemtions, as fonuing se¬ 
parate tradeSi of the utune origin with the carpenter and iron smith. 

0 

A second set is dcrircd from the promiscuous intercourse of the above 
casts with each other, and arc as follows; 
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Ooria, 

Sanscrit. 

Teli, 

Tailica, 

Tiiir, 

Tiyam, 

Chttmar. 

Cliarmacfira, 

Sundi, 

sSundtka, 

Phobi, 

Raj aka. 

Mugoru, 

Vyadhi, 

Naik. 

Jyotislii, 

Sliewala, 

Madhnka, 

Dom, 

Domhha, 

Patra, 

Pitucaru, 

Tula Bhunia, 

Tula Bliedura, 

Kandra, 

Dunda Pasika, 

Chhiiurl, 


Piindra or Pan, —- --* 

Shiputi, 


Baldiu Teli, 


Chiria Mur. 

i - 

Biudhanl. 

\ 

Hiri, 

j 


OecvpationSt 

Oilraiin. 

Fiiflicrman. 

Leather dresser, 

Whie seller, 

Wa&liennan. 

Huntsman. 

Astrologer, 

^Confeotioner and toddf 
I seller. 

Matinater. 

Cloth seller and vr caTer, 
Cotton beater. 

Village ivatcliman. 

Lime maker. 

Cane maker. 

Taylor* 

Perform the lowest olTices. 


In some lists, the Rfipacira or maker of gods, appears amongst the mur¬ 
ed classes, as the follower of a separate trade, but I cannot learn Imw lie 
ranks, compared n ith others of l)ie degraded class* Tlie Patra or cloth 
Beller'and weaver, branches out into the following subdivisions, vis. Sakuli. 
Pangani, Uunsi, Malla, Asl.ti, Gola. Sara, Bona; and the fisherman as 
follows, UwW. Khatw., Xawolea. Kartiya. Gokha and Pan.,a. The Jhree 
tribes called Dorn, Pa„, and lUri, fcmisl. the viHase mas,cans. They 
are termed in Saoacril Aiila\afi, or Ibose who live in llie most ahjecl stale. 

The remaiuing caste are the wil.i tribes of the biHs, called Kolo, Khand 
and Sour by the Oorias, aud in Sanscrit - (a word signifi lng 

mlcchcha and barbarian) who scarcely belong to the great Hindu family. 
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Tlu' Oilr« or Cicala Brabmini^, are one of the ten original races ofSaca 
Dwipa Brahmanas, taking their names from the coimti'ies which they in- 
habit, viz. (laura, Samswati, Caiii acubja or Caniionj, Itlait'hila, Utcala, 
Tailaiiga, Carnata, Alaharaiilitra, aud Draiira, Their duties are said to be 
YtiJaHOf AdAifa^aii, ami IfttH, or sacrlheiiig, reading the Vedas, and giving 
iilms ; and their regular means of i^nbsistence Adh^upun and Pror- 

tigrttlm, or officiating at sacrifices, teiLching Ibe Vedas, and receiving cha¬ 
rity. It they cannot gain ail adequate livelihiiod by the r^ular modes, they 
may eat at a feast in the house of a SCidra, or receive charity Iroin one of 
that class ; fdso they may cut firewood from the hills and jungles, and sell 
it Should these resources fail, diey may, after fasting for three days, steal 
a little rice frora the house of a Brahmin or any other, lu order that the 
king hearing of their distress by this means, may ussigti something for their 
maintenance. Sbmild all these ex|>edieuls prove iusnffictent, they may en¬ 
gage in the duties of the Osbatriya and Vaisya, hut as soon as they have 
collected a little property, they must repent and return to their origiuaj oc¬ 
cupations. The Brahmins who confine themselves to the six cIutieB uud 
employments above noticed, are of course the most lionoured and es¬ 
teemed- inferior Brahmins are those called Devalaca, and Grama Vfi- 
jaka, who attend the village gods, and perform funeral obsequies for hire- 
There is onotLcr class known commonly in Orissa by the name of Mali as- 
I'haii or Mikitan Brahmins, who form a very considerabJe and important 
class of the rural popnialion. Besides cultivating with tlieir own hands, 
gardens of the kaehn (Arum Indicum), eocoaiml, and Areca, and the pi¬ 
per bee lie or pan, they very frequently follow the plough, from which cir- 
cnmstaiice they are called Halia Dralimiqs, and they are found every where 
in great numbers in the situation of Moqeddcms and Serberakam, or 
hereditary renters of villages- Those who handle the plough glory in their 
occupation, and aftect to despise the IBtd or Veda Brahmins, who live upon 
alms. Though held in no estimation nhatei er by the pious Hindu, and 
although not free from some of the vices of the Brahmin chfuncter, vijt, au¬ 
dacity, stubbornness and mendacity, they are unquestionably the most en¬ 
terprising, intelligent, and industrious of aU the Company’s rjrots or rent- 
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• era of mal^zari land, in OHssa. Their moral and inteltectual worth 
indeed, seems to rise exactly in proportion to their emoncipatioti from Uioac 
shackles of prejudice and superstitious observances, whidi narrow the 
minds, and debase the natures of Llie higher and orthodox class. I hare 
not been able to trace Ratisfactorily the origin and liistoi^ of these Maslan 
Brahmins, wlio f am informed resemble exactly the cultivating Brahmins of 
Tirhout and Behar, but the point is one well worthy of investigation. 

The Oorius as a nation are justly described by Abid Fazl to be very 
efl'eniinate, that is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, their figures MiwncKrlta! 
are slight and delicate, and the costume of tlie males lias little to diatin- pHnt* 
guish it from that of the females, except the difierent manner of wearing 
the cloth fastened about the loins. They are moreover equally ignorant 
and stupid. Orissa might be termed the Bmotia of India, with referenee to 
the intellectual dullness of its inhabitants, as compared with the people 
of any other provinee. A striking proof ofltie estimation in which their 
capacity has been ever held, is the fact, that in all ages and under at) go-' 
venimcnts since Uic downfal of the Orissan mnnarchy, the principal official 
emtdoymeuts tlironghont the province have been engrossed by foreign¬ 
ers—liy Bengalees, north, and Tel in gas, south of the Chilka Lake-^iwiiig I 
really believe tn a great measure to the difliculty of selecting from its iu^ 
digenons population, persons properly qualified for trusts of difficulty and 
importance. The ma.ss of itie people are little prone to the commission of 
crimes of a daring and bet no us character, as might be inferred from the fe^ 
miuine spirit above ascribed to them ; but they are well versed in all the 
arts of low cunning, dissimulation, and subterfuge, and the love of intrigue 
forms a prominent feature in their citaracter, however clumsy many oftbeir 
attempts tu mislead or circumv eni. Their manners are sufficiently dissolute, 
a failing not to be wondered at considering the obscene character, and im¬ 
pure symbols, of the. demoralizing religion which they profess, fn jnstice 
however to the bulk of the agticnltural population it must be said that the 
ryoU of Cntiack are extremely indnstrions, though they work with little 
spirit or intelligeuce, and altogether the Oorias of the plains, whatever 
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tiieir fanU^, ar^ ccrtninlythf! most mild, qiiiot, ioofTenaive, and easily mtk' * 
iing^ed people in tlic Company's proviaees. 'Flioy rumisti too a valiinlito 
class of serv'anis known as the Balasore bearers, in whom the virtues ttf fi' 
ilelity and kunesty (according la their own conception of those r|iialltics) 
are conspicuous. 

Tlie iiikabitaiUs of the hilts, and of the jimmies on the seashore, difTer 
chiefly from the population of the Mo^alhandl, in that they are more shy, 
aiillen, iidiospltahle, and uncivilized than the latter. Their chiefs, tlie Klian- 
duits or iineieat Zemindars Of Orissa, who claim to represent tlie re^al ami 
military class, are ^ossly stupid, burljarous, deban died, tyrannical, and 
slaves of the most gfrovelling -superstition. Whatever tlie cause of tlic de¬ 
gradation ascribed to them in a very curious passage of the Institutes of 
Menu, if si^jectioH to brahmins could redeem their lost dignity, they have 
long since entitled themselves to the fCcovery of iheir station amidst the 
four great classes of the Hindu nation. The passage above idliided to is this, 

“ The following races of Cshalriyas by tlieir omission of holy rites, and by 
seeing no Brahmins, have gradually sunk ain'>ugst men to the lowest of 
the four classes, viz. PaundracaH, Odrus* an ti Draviras, Cuttihojas, Ya- 
and Sakas; Paradas, Paldavas, Chinas, Ciratas, Deradaa, and 
Chaiias, The Paiks or landed militia of ihu Hajwara, coinhtnc witli the 
most profound harbariam, and the blindest devotion to the will of their 
chiefs, a ferocity and imqiiietaess of disposition, which have over rendered 
then) iin impurtant and formidable class of the population of tlie province. 
They comprehend all Ctists and chisses, chiefly perhaps the Cli tsaor culti¬ 
vating tribe; occasionally iudividnaU of tlic lowest casts are found amongst 
them, as K uidra-s. Paua and Baiearis (SanscrilicS Berber or Barbarians 0 
and ilio fashion has often prevailed of adopting into their order some of 
the more savage inhahitants of the remote kills, called Knnds, as also 
even Mussnloians and Telingas. It is well known tJiat they arc paid by 
service lands, wkick lUey cultivate witk Ikeir own hands in time of peace. 
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subject to tiie perroriBance of military iintl rude police duties w Uenever 
called upon by tlieir cliiefo. AbuUiiil btates tbu iiumber of I’uiks or zemia- 
dari militia (in tbe ori;;iaal, Sipali-i-zeiomdan) liable (obereqvuredfonbe 
service of ibe j^tate according lo the conditions of the teniirc of the leniiii' 
dars, at aboiitl.So.OOO for the present dietricta of Cuttack and Midnapore, 
which probably formed but a small part of tbe entire force maintained by 
those chiefs. The Paiks of thU part of the country are divided into tlireo 
rank.s distinguished by names taken from lUeir occupations, or the weapons 
which they use chiefly, viz. 

1 st. The Pahris, who carry a large tdiield made of wood covered with 
hides and strengthened by knobs and circles ofiron, and the long straight 
national sword of Orissa, caUed the khanda. They are stationed cliiefly 

as guards* 

2 iid. The Banua, whtf use the matchlock principally now (in lien of 
their old missile weapons), but have hesidea a Bniall shield an<i sword. 
It was their duty to take the field principally and go on distant expeditions. 

3 rdly. The Dheiikiyas who are armed with bows and arrows, and a sword, 
and perform all sorts of duties. 

The war dress of the Puika consists, or did consist, of a cap and test 
made of the skin of the tyger or leo[Uird ; a sort of chain armour for the 
body and ihighs; and a gii dk* formed of the tail of some w ild animal. Be¬ 
sides the terror inspired by these imusual habilimentB, they farther height¬ 
ened the ferttcity of their aijpearatice by staining their limbs with yellow 
clay, and llicir coimtcnoncea with vemiilliou, thus exhibilitig altoge¬ 
ther as savage and fantastic an tur, as one can well conceive lo invest the 
national army of any country or peotde. However w ild and motley their 
jipp(ii)fimce and composition, IbEV ceftaiuly did not fight liadly, when en¬ 
couraged at least by the proximity of their jungles, since we find tlicmcon- 
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stant]^ siialainiitg the tn aat blootly battlea with the Moguls, anrt it may T>e 
douhtpd whetlier they were not superior to any iiifaDtry which tlie Berar 
AlarJiattas ever brought into the field during their gorenuncnt of the pro¬ 
vince* 

Exclusive of the regular Oaria populalion of tbe BrabmiiticaJ persuasion^ 
tbere are three reiunrkable races inhabiting tlie billy region (noticed above 
under tbe general designation of Pul in da or burbarons mountaineers) whicli 
merit a separate description in this place, I mean tbe Coles, Kands and 
Sonrs. They are quite distinct, the two former at least, in language, fea¬ 
tures, manners, and religion from the Hindus of the plains, and tbe ««[>- 
pti^si tion seems plausible that their ancestors may hate been Ibe aborigi¬ 
nal inhabitants of (he Country, prior to tbe aiTtval of ibe Brahmin colonists 
from the north who now possess Ludiii. IVo such tradition or belief bow- 
ever exists in the province. These thtoB tribes slioubi perhaps be consi¬ 
dered merely as branches of (he same original stock, but as iJie ofTsefe, if 
such they are, arc found under different names and circumstauceii in differ¬ 
ent ports of the province, it will be convcmcnt to mention them separately. 

Tlie Coles are divided into thirteen different tnbesj vi};. Kol, Eurka-ko), 
Chowang, Sarvanti, I>hurowa, Bahffri, BJifinian or BhffraiaJi, Khan- 
dwBl, Santal, Sour, Bhumij, Batholi ELud Amarot. Their original coun¬ 
try is said to be Kolant Des, winch tbe natives describe as a liilly tract 
lying between Moherljanj, Su]libh6Tii, Jynt, Botiye, Keonjber and Dal- 
blj6m. Tliey have howercr for many years gained possesiiion of [larts 
of Cbota Nagpore, Jaspur, Tymar, Pateijra and particularly of 
Stnlibiifun ; their encroachments upon MoherbanJ have been felt as seri¬ 
ous ; some tribes (the Bbuuiahs) are found settled in the back parts of 
Nilgiri, itnd from their restless disposition and constant etideavgurB to 
extend their possessions, they have proved troublesome neighbours even 
to the powerful Reonjhcr Ilaja, The Coles are a hardy and atiilettc race, 
black and ill favored in their cguniouaoces, igtiorauL and savage to 
the IttBt degree^ but their houses, built entirely of wood, are said to exhibit 
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a considcnil ile <legrce of noatness and comfort, anti iliey carry on a very ex¬ 
tensive cultivatioR. TJieir arms are the bow and arrow, and a small iron 
battle-axe calieil Tangi, in the use of which they display much spirit and 
dexterity. This people own tioae el'the Hindu divinities, and indeed 
seeiii scarcely to have any system of religious belief whatever, but four 
things are belli by tliem in high veneration, the Saliajua tree (Hyperati- 
them Mornnga,) paddy, oil expressed from the mustard seed, and tliedog. 
In all their contracts and negociaLions, the leaf of Ibefomrcr is always in¬ 
troduced, and they rub eacli other iivith oil which is considered lo give so¬ 
lemn? ty to the proceeding, Tliey have tdso a curious method of striking 
n buigain or concluding a pacibcation, which will oot fail to remind the 
classical reader of the origin of tlie word I allude to the cir- 

cumstunce of their breaking a straw (i^tipula^ between the dispnlants, a 
pracrice which aln ays follows or precedes the dual adjustment of any com¬ 
pact. The Coles are passionately IbnJ of fermented liiinors, and eat all 
kinds of desh and grain, as well as vaa'ioas roots which grow spontaneously 
in their jungles called the Bueujkarba, Channika, Tanka, Pachali, Pani 
Alu, Massia aud >Ifiiikaehu. The flesh of Ibe hog ts particularly prii^eil 
by them, so much so that e^ery house of the Coles abiiost is said to have 
the appendage of a jnggery. They are governed chiefly by numeronsi 
petty sirdars, or beads of vills^es, called i^lanki and Hlanda, bat acknow¬ 
ledge aHegianco, aud in some cases pay tribute, to the bill zemindarM in 
whose countries they are settled. 

The Ktinds are foiuul in great numbors in all tlic bill estates south of 
iJie MahAnadi. They form tlio priucipal purl of tlie population of Kil- 
lull liaiipiir which hits thence Ijeen called the Kaudreh IJuitdpul, 1 he 
natives idso have the idea of a district situated between yaspalla. Bond, 
and Gdnuiir, inhalpted entirely by this tribe .of hill poojde \slucbthey 
call Kaadra. I believe that the vast unexplored U’ucts of mountaui and 
forest lying at the back of the Ganjam and Vizagapiitam hill eaitates, down 
Ob lar as the Godaveri, are peopled ciiictly by Ruuds in n vet'y savage 
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state, v.1ia ilifTer little probably from their nelj'libours the Gonds^ tliougU 
Cflptain Bhmt obs^rres on the aiuhonty of the Jaghirdar of MuUiil atiU 
Maiiiekpahutt', (vide Journal of Ida route from Cliiniar to Terlnagoodiiiu), 
that the Coanits and Goaiids are to be considered quite distinct races.* 

The Sours nre fouml chiefly in the jungles of Ivtidnla. from Ban pur 
to Cuttack, and in the ^voods of Atgerh, Daljora, Slc. which skirt the foot 
of the hills for some w'ay to tlie northward of the Mali^nadi. They ate 
in genera] a harmless, peaceable race, but so entirely liestitiite of all moral 
neiise, that they will aa readily and imscrupulously deprive a human being 
of life, as any w'ild beast of the wciods, at the orders of a chief, or for the 
most trifling remuneration. Thus during the iusurrectlon which prevailed 
in K^hfirda, they were the agents employed to carry into ejteculion most 
of the schemes of revenge planned by its instigators, whenever lielplcss In¬ 
dividuals were to be the sacrifice, nod the quantity of blood shed by the 
Imitds of these ignorant savages without motive or remorse, during the 
above period of anar<^by »nd disorder, is almost incredible. In ordinary 
times they arc eonsidered very useful both by the zemindai's and villagers, 
in clearing tlic jungles and providing fuel which are their chief means of 
gaining a subsistence. They likewise collect the produce of the woods, and 
dispose oflaigc quantities to the druggisj.s and fruit sellers, in the tteigh- 
bouring bazars. They are dislinguishahle from the other natives of the pro¬ 
vince, by their inferiority of stature, mean appearance, and jet black co- 
lonr, as well as l>y art use for cutting wood, the symbol of their profession, 
which they always emry in their hand. Their language little resembles that 

* The pwage II ai fullowi : " HuTin^ in^rward^ hfiard of m pMpI^ «1ii> In tlie Dortlirm 9in:iir> 
ftie emUed Connds (Knuds) ubd vKa«Q dcpredatluni Into thosie prorinires Bttrndrd utilli ilirdinT 
bCW of 1 nttnritllj couifoiTFd thum iq lie tfa<i #iiiit&lithe« tuUa s euELvei:iJiir«ku with Kutml 

Uahomnicdi the offictf in chaise of ihe MmrhellA F«T|^iiMh utMiuiiD&ptttAiTa, and nrlw uppon-ed ttj 
Iff! well ac^iubiiitcd with ihc dSlTcfeiil tribes of tumintiihicer* subject tn thp Bemr j^OTcrninent, he Id* 
formed me ihmi these are a diferent ruee from ibe GoiLqdi. The Imtter be tuA am much Inriper men, 
and bad id nianir uutaueei beeu made good lobjeet*^ but the Cuauds am jofenor Ju itMCnre and^ 
Tjld^ tkat flirei^ attempt wbLoh had hetu uimde to dvdijcia them bad proved fnciTticttiAj.^ 
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Kpokcn by tlie Oome, and Is scarreJy iiilelllgibU to any but tbpniselTea, 
Tliey are said to wonsliipcertiiiti nwte forms of Devi and Mahadeo orratherihe 
Hindus so interpret tbe adoration paid by them to a fe\v natural objects, ns 
!3ttimpfi of trees, masses of stone, or ctofts in rocks, in uLichan impure ima¬ 
gination may disceni fiome resemblnnce to I lie hiTTnan organs of generation. 
Some are fised in small villages called Sour Sum; others lead a migra.- 
tory sort of life, clearing annually spots in the jungle, Tchere they erect 
lints of (Sticks, leaves, and grass, and soiv diderent sorts of grain of the Millet 
kind, as the Joonr, Bajereh, Makye, Maiidea, 5tc, whicli sprout up with ex¬ 
traordinary luxuriaiice in such situations. They wilt cat almost any kind 
of food, whether animal or vegetable. A great part of their subsistence 
is derived from the roots and produce of the jungles. The ttuwers of the 
MadUfika (Bassia latifolia), and the Keom,* yield tliem an intoxicating 
liquor; in licit of rice they consume the seed of the bamlwo, a very heat¬ 
ing and indigestible food ; the wild yams, arums, and other roots fumisii 
-a nntriltoiia, anti not utiwholesoma substitute for bread; and for-a desert 
they have the wild nmngoc, the fniit of the Bela every where abundant, 
and the seeds of the EaiiViiiiia racemosa, served up on the laige ribbed leed' 
of the Rttvya (apparently a species of Dillenia), wliicli answers the purpos¬ 
es of a dish. 

The author of the work called the Kliolaset ul Toworikb, places in tbe 
netgiibourbood of Orissa, the country called the Triya or Stri HnJ, where 
females (not anmxons) exercise the powers ofgoTemnient, and have the up¬ 
per hand iti society, and in liie management of all adoirs. As the fable pf 
the existence of such a country in thU part of India seems to be a purely 
gratuitous invention of the Mahommetinn writers, and is not supported ei¬ 
ther by the histories or the current belief of the natives of the province, 1 
shall not here stop lo inquire into iu meaning and origin. 

nie language of the Or or Odra nation is a tolerably pure Bhasha (dia¬ 
lect) of the Sanscrit, resembling closely the Bengali, but far remote ap- 
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porctitly from any affinity with the Telingw. Most of the titles of wliich the 
natives are so fond are pure Satiscrit; morn than tbree-foiirtlis oftSie nouiia 
aud roots of verbs may be traced to tiiat laiiguug'e, ami its few simple infleC' 
tions are obviously founded on the rules of tlie Vyiikuran. Tlie basis of the 
alphabet is the common Hiinli or iVagari character, somewhat disijuised 
however by a peciiliaritj in the mode of writing it. In the direction of Ben- 
g;U, Ihe Ooria language is nsed toterahlypure, followmgthe line of the coast 
as far os the Hijellce ano Tiimlook divisions at least, I have been credibly 
taroruicd that in the Myaadal Pergimnahj alt revenue accounts arc written on 
liti pair or leaves of the palmyra tree in that dialect. On the western side 
of the Midnapore district, the two languages begin to intermingle, at Ra¬ 
ni iSarai about twenty miles nortJx of the Subaurefclia, A very mixed 
and impure bbasha is used in tlm Zc-mindari of NaraingerU and tlve bil l 
estates beyond it, which improves a little at Midnapore (itself situated in a 
Jungle Melial called Bbaujbhinu) nml at that town becomes more decidedly 
Bengali. The inlialdtanta of the country on the north of Keerpoy (offici¬ 
ally tenued the Jungle Melials) probiilily spc.vk the language of the Ben¬ 
gal province quite correct and nn mixed. To tike westward the Gond 

-end Oorin languages pass into each other on tim ostato of S mepTir, the 
Raja of which country informed me that half his people sps dc one and 
hall the other dialect. On the south we find the first traces of the Telin- 
^ about Ganjam, where a different pronunciation iniy be obsi^eil. Tha 
people there call themselves OtnIioA^ and f^odUt/is, Instead of O irja'i, 
^ Gcrb becomes Gadda, Jagannath, .fagann/ida, &c. The laaguag'} of 
Orissa IVoper still fiowever prevails at Baurwati forty-five miles south of 
Ganjam, on t!ie low lands of the coast, ,and as far as the large estate of Ki- 
meily in the hills, beyond which the Tclinga begins to ])redomina1o, at 
Cicacole is the prevailing dialect, and in Vizagapatani,TeUngn only is spok¬ 
en in the open country. I n the mountains of ihe interior, however, the 

dialed of llie Odra* is used by the bulk Qf the mhabkants, from Gumser 
down to Palcondah, Bostar, and Jayapur, 

X know of no original composition deserving any notice in the langnago 
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of Orissa, 


c^coptuig tte Epic Poem called tlie Eaitji Ejiviri Potlii 'wliicLL 


ct-kbraies the conquest of Conjeveram, one of the most distingoislied 
events in the modera history of the country. There is no deficiency how¬ 
ever of tranelations of tlie more esteemed wrilings of the great Hindu ao' 
thors. hoih religioim ^d scientific, and every temple of importance lias its 
legend or SlliAn Piiran, every almanack maker his I’inji, and liansfi- 
bali, composed in the local tongue. 


In estimating the aiuotmt of the Population of the Cuttack Province J £gf[miitt pI 

* tilt; pi>|>uitf- 

&hall begin willi cuntlidlj' confessing* that e Imve no meiJDS of lomiing liuiL 
even a tolerable guess at the number of iniiabitaiits m the liiU countries, 

Inforiiiation on iLiat subject could be procured only from the bill Rajas or 
Zemindars, and such are their jealousy, couluinacyi and untractableness, 
tliat vve niigtit be eurCp even if they condescended to furnish any returnEi 
at all* they would be entirely false* The estimate given below for the 
Moguibandj, and Ibat portion of the RajwiiTa which lies between it aud 
Ihe sea, though mostly conjectural* is founded upon data of a nature 
which warrant some confidence in its accuracy. The total of villages has 
been tolerably vpU ascertained from die retimis made by the Police Offi¬ 
cers at diflerent periods. To be enabled to slrike an average for the num¬ 
ber of houses and inhabitants, 1 have obliiitied Khaneh Shimiari ac¬ 
counts, on whicli I can depend, for a few Pergoonnhs, both at the northern 
and southern extremity of the district, and in the ceutrnl parts. The results 
dcducible are a* follows; 


The eighteen Police Thanas* of the Mogulhandi including the Rijufi- 
ra estates of Aid, Kanka, Kiijaiig, Herispiir, Muriclipiir, and Hishen- 
pur, with tlie whole of the smaller Killajat, contain 11,1)15 villages (^lou- 
zahs and Patna.s) and 2 houses, exclusive of the towns of Cuttack, 

Balusore, and Pfiri. This enumeration yields an average of about twen- 

• Thtj aie ihm nnmtil ; BiSta* 1 ! alas nr Baro, CbfirlhiTHifip MfttlW Tntiujal, Jnnjf- 

pur, Fnuiiit^iiari, AAitsra^.tHr* Anick|mr, Ciiiuu:k, PuliirajEitir, UnrilHirpurji Gopc, 

ryti ur Ptmoitftoi, liiiUfdn, and BAd^put. 
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parcuUj i>oiti nnj nlBnity h idi tlie Tdiuga. Most of tlie ttiles of wliicb ibe 
naLivtj!i< iire so foud uro [lurc ; more thua tliree-fuurllis of lltc nouns 

and roots of verbs may bo UuctsI to tliat languii{^o, and its few simple iiiHec- 
lions arc obviously foimded oo llie rules of llie Vyakamu. Tlie basis of the 
ulpbabet is Lbe eo mm nii Hindi or Nagari cbaracter, suineniiat disguised 
however by h peculiarity in ibe mode of wriiing it. In the direction of Ben¬ 
gal, the Ooria language is UHed tolerably pure, following the line oftUccoaiit 
ns fur ns the Hijellee ana Tumlook divisions at least, I have been credibly 
informed that in the Mysadal Pergunnali, nil revenue accopntsare written on 
till pntr or leaves of tlie palmyra tree in Ibal dialect. On ilin western side 
of the Midnapore district, the two Inugunges begin to intermingle, at Ra- 
jii Sarai about twenty miles nortli of Ibe Subanrekba. A very mbed 
and impure bbaalia is used in the Z^raimlari of Naraiogerb and tlie liill 
estates beyond it, which improves a biUe at Midiia]tore (itself situated in a 
Jungle Mehai called Bbatijbhum) and at that town becomes more docidedly 
Bengali. The iidiabitants of the country oa the north of Keerpoy (odici- 
nlly termed the Jungle (VIelials) probably spLMk the laugii'ige of the Ben¬ 
gal proviuco quite correct aud unmixed, To the we.-«tward the Gond 
Ooriii languages pass into each other on the esUito of S mopur, the 
Hajn of w hich country informed me tbit half his peaple spy I'c one and 
half the other dialect. On the south wc find Uie first traces of the 'rdin- 
ga about Gan jam, where a ditTurcut pronunciatioii may be ohserved. The 
people there call tliemselves Oadialts and Wad.iikSj Instead of O irias, 
Gerh becomes Gadda, Jagannath, JagLinufida, &e. The language of 
Orisstt Pro]ier sUll however prevails at Baiirwab fijrty-llve miles south of 
Ganjam, on the low lands of the coast, imd as far as tlie large estate ofKi- 
tnedy in the hills, beyond which the Tebaga begins to predominate, at 
Cicacole is iho prevailing dialect, andiu Vusaga^ratanirTcliaga only is spok¬ 
en in the open country. In the mmmtains of the interior, however, the 
dialect of the Odras is used by the bulk qf the inhabitants, frojn Gumser 
down to Palcondah, Bastar, anil Jnyapur, 

I know of no original composition deserving any notice m the language 
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of Orisea, excepting the Epic Poem called tlie Kanji KaTiriPoad which 
celebrates the conquest of ConjeTenutn, one of the most distinguisheU 
events in the modem history of the country. There is no deficiency btm- 
cver of translations of the more esteemed writings of the great Hindu au¬ 
thors, hoih religious and scientific, and every temple of importance has its 
legend or Slli/m Puran, every almanack maker Lis Pfinji, and Bansi^- 
bali, composed in the local tongue. 

In estimating the ainoont of the Population of the Cuttack Province 1 
shidl begin vidlli candidly confessing, that we liave no means of foiining 
even a ttilerable guess at tbe number of inhabitants in tlie bill countries. 
Inforiiiation on tbat subject could be procured only from the liiil Rajas or 
Zemindars, and such arc their jealousy, contumacy, and tintractableness, 
tbat ive might be sure, even if they condescended to furnish any returns 
at all, they would be entirely false. The estimate given below for the 
Mogidbandi, and that portion of the Rajw&ra which lies between ii and 
the sea, though mostly conjectural, is founded ujjou data of a nature 
which warrant some confidence in its accuracy. The total of villages has 
been tolerably wpll ascertained from tlie returns made by the Police Offi* 
cefs at difierent periods. To be enabled to strike an average for the num¬ 
ber of houses and inhabitants, I have obltiiued Klianeh Shiimari ac¬ 
counts, on which I can depend, for a few Pergunnabf*, liotli at the northern 
and soRthem extremity of the district, and in ihe central parts. The results 
deducible are as follows; 

Tlie eighteen Police Thanas* of the Mogulbandi Including the Eajwii- 
xa estates of Aid, Kanka, Kujang, ileriapitr, Mariclipiir, and Bisben- 
pur, with the whole of the smaller Killnjat, contain 1 l,Hlo villages (Mou- 
zidis and Patnas) and 24,1,liouscs, exclusive of the b w ns of Cuttack, 
Balusore, and Pfirt. This enumeration yields an average of uboiU twen- 

^ They arc iLui nniDod i BmIh. Cbiiriiuaii^ Badinkp Mattn or Talqiai^ Janji- 

pur, pHUitmitiLlfi, At&ckyuT^ Cuttj&Ek, riUiax^jpRfi TnrsiBj Ilflrtliiijpurj Gope^ 


Fjilimbtfr of 
llli^ ptnjiuJA^ 
tioiL 
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ty houses to ti Tilldgc, ivhieb tiltliodgh low comparfid with tlie Ben^l 
airerage, is corrohonited l»y oetiial ohservalion of the rery small size of such 
T^illages Of Orissa os ordinarily meet the eye, '.In the three northern Thanas 
-which compme the pooreHt and most nnpfodnctive portion of theMo- 
gnlbandt, the aTerage is scarcely nineteen; in tha twelve central ones it 
is nearly tweiity ; and -in the-three southern ones which contain the Fer- 

guimalis adjoining Puri, Idled with the large villages of tlie Susan Brah¬ 
mins, it is thirty. 

Again, in the first mentioned division, the ascertained number of inhabit¬ 
ants, men, women, and children in 1678 bouses is 0.576; yielding an average 
of rather more than five and two-third inmates for cacli house. In the se¬ 
cond, 5,758 houses have been found to contain 27,645 souls, or on an aver¬ 
age nearly four and four-fifths per house. In the southern division, 19,930 
houses have been ascertaineil to hold 1.30,871 inmates, viz. men 33,518, 
women 33,903, idfants 36,450, tiiat is five and a fraction of about one-fiflti 
per house. Adverting to these thitu which hiiTcbcen prepared with much 
care and accaracy, -more especially in the Sonihem division, an average 
rate of five per house, for llie whole district, wouhi not a])pcar too high. On 
this calculafioti, the entire popidation of the district will stand as follow%s: 

VilLigednlmbitanta (2,43.273 X 5) - - - - - , . _ j 2 ,|((, 3 C 5 

Fopnlatiuu of the town of Cullnek,. , . 4jj,trtK) 

town of Pfirl, - - - . . . ... 30.9(19 

—-town of Balasore, - - _ - . lO.UOO 


Total 12,96,363 

The area of the tract now vmder coushleration, has* been estliiiuted with 
tolerable accuracy at about 9,009 sqtituo miU’s, by on an ting the squares 
into w hich Captain Sackville’s map is divided. Tlie result of the above 
calculation therefore gives to the open and cultivated part of Orissa, a.po¬ 
pulation of 135 sonb per square mUo. Tliat the estimate for Ciitt nek 
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should fill! much Imlow' tliat Biiggesttid for Bengal, v'lz. 203 j«jr square mile, 
will not surprise tiiose wlio hare attended to the picture drawn in the 
preceding part of this paper, of the general poverty of the people, and liie 
paucity of large towns and villages. 

The atateraenttf for the Pergunnahs tlaheng, Seraen, Clioubiskud, tJl- 
dbar, and Uomng, which are by far the most to be relied on, yield the fol- 
low'ing proportions of the principal classes, viz. 


Total number of Householders, 


. 19,.930 


7,434 
3,0^5 
011 
337 
232 


Cliasas* or Iliiabaiidmeu, _ * * 

Bralimins, - - ‘ 

Malitls, (Carana or Writer cast.) - * 

Go w alas, (Cowberda), - 

Bantyos, both Druggists and Sbrofla, 

Artisans, Manufacturers, Shopkeepers, Ste. of all sorts eJecepitog^ 

the above, ----- 

Low coals »s Rolicnneli, Kandras. Pono, Baworis. ChandSI. ^ 

w'bo furnisli commati labourers, coolies, village Wiiteli ^ 2,4_0 

men, &c. - - - 

Balance composed of Mussulmans, foreigners, niendicanb and | ^ 

casual residents, _ - - - - J 


It will not be altogether uninteresting to compare the estimate here at¬ 
tempted of the popidation of Cuttack, with the sales of salt for the supply 
of the district. Salt is sold on the part of govemmenl at several golalis or 
store-bouaes tn the interior, in quantities of not less than one maund, at the 
fixed monopoly price of Sicca Rupees two per maund. increased by charges 
of transportation! storing, commission, Ssc. which raise the price according 


* II Jkopfd bt obitned, Ibil di* CIuum de proper coltiyattof c»»le efOrbso, mwf 

of ih* uikef ciujcsj iQiuiiit IwmI, auii tjota- 
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to circmuHtances to from 3 li^?. 3 As«, to 3 Rs. li per inaimd, attbe go- 
la tus, Tlie av erage retail ratf: varies from about 2 Rs. 6 As. to 3 Rupcea per 
raaiiad. Tbis ay^tein of supplv iiae been estaldisbecl only since the be- 
ginaing of 1818. During the las?! four years, the average of ibe public sale« 
for cau5um]ition within tbe Mogalbamti, bus been 2,00,000 maujiJa. Mr. 
Colebrooke considers tbo quantity of onc'^fourtb of a cbittack per diem to 
be an ample altowance fur an iubabitaot of Bengal. In Cuttack, an allow¬ 
ance of half a cbittack ia insisfed ujion bj' tlie fteople tliemselvea as the 
usual average, wbeii salt wsui cheap; and tbe larger iinlividual cousump- 
tioa of the article in this district, is explained by a reference to the pecn 
liar diet of the people, the vtllaiuous iiiuipiiUty of which must uece^iHari]) 
require to lie relieved by an uclditional mixture of salt. Abnlfa/I lias ob¬ 
served of tbe Ooriits, ** After boiling their rice they steep it iu cold water 
and eat it tlie second day.’' This stale and unpalatable specitfs of food 
is still universally used under the uaiuc of Paubhatla. As tbe enhanced 
price of salt under the British government, which certainly amoiiiiU to 
from 100 to 500 percent, may have somewhat reduced the former cons utnp- 
tiun by tlm poorer classes, that is the tnaas of the community, we shall per¬ 
haps urriye near the truth by taking a medium between the Cuttack and 
Bengal allowances. Some deduction too roust be made on account of chil¬ 
dren under ten years, whose numbers, adopting the average suggested by 
tbe Raheiig returns, may be estimated at alioiit one*third of tbe whole po¬ 
pulation. The calculation of the quantity necessary for the Cuttack peo¬ 
ple will then stand as follows in round mirobers : 

Eight and a half lacs of ad alts, at between one-fourth and one-half 

chittacks per diem, consume annually - _ * _ A/rfs. 1,75,000 

Four and a balfhics of infants, at rather less than one-fourth do. Md$. 50,200 


Total consumption, 3fds. 2,31,200 

The balancervquirtKl ofabont 80 , 0 fH) mnniiils, may very' well be supposed 
to be obtained by smuggling, indopendeut of the gov erjitnent sales 
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The rtceoimtTi rrmainiujytfi 17s of die most imporlanl ojiorstion iiimoilem 
lotlTan fitinnoc, Rnja Toral iV'lalrif waited the Tak^im Jamnia 

and TuiikhuJi fiaiinii, ore ns imrierfect and deficient in Orissa as in eve- 

■p 

ry other part uf Tndln vvilli which I am ncqiiainted- '^ritere can he do 
douht hilt ihiit a jarilt or tneasitreinent of (he lands of the three sircars 
Jclaslr, Biulrak aiul Cuttarkj was made, unrIrT the onlers and snpeiiiitend* 
ence of that distiii^iiislied minister, with ivhat Is temied the Bareli Dasii 
Padikfi or rod of twelve sjinns, and utt the Itorjlich arconnts in the offices 
of the Madder Cunhngos and their Comashtelis, are tttated to he founded 
on that Tneasiirenient, Tlie siihsct(iient corrections and alterations (hat 
have taken place, aresah! to have heen made only by A.tifluzi or giiess 

w ork. \Vhat is cu rious, the standiird of the btgali, which was originally 
iinifonn, is now found to he di/Tcrent in every part of the district, to siicli an. 
extent indeed, that ip some l^cj^iinnahs the higah is four times the size of 
tliat non dual measure in other divisions, and all the intennediate variations 
t ^ frcrpiently occur. By what rule I he other great step in the selllemerit tvas 

adlj listed, viz. the determination of ihe rates of rent to he paid liy (lie hus¬ 
bandmen for % bigah of each description, 1 cun hud no evidence or informa- 
fion whatever. Ahulfa^l in dcscrihiug the Emperor’s settlement for Ilitl- 
dustan generally, says, that an average of ten years’Collection was struck.* 
But whether in this province whicli hnd then only recently been con¬ 
quered from its Hindu sovereigns, and rescued from the destructive anar¬ 
chy of the Bengal Afglintia, the ancient rates were maintained, or heavier 
ones itti)io»cd, I cannot venliive to offer any assertion. My general im¬ 
pression ts tltat l(ic fixed and regular nssessnicnt of the Moguls wiis liea- 
vier than that of the Bitidu Bajas, hut the indigenous princes of Orissa 
seem to have had so many methods of extorting a large re venue from their 
subjects, by extra demands, occasional reijnjsitions, and irregular claims 

* VJiie .Vjbi Ac!'Ill, part a. Ftir tUaf linTini; fnriurt^ m ftjfErtpute of Ihe ritpa gf cftl- 

Vclinn froTn ihr i^{tii]iiictii?{rttiriiE utlhe l^iii j-rai of iHtp rtl^^ to the iHth loblmltcp ihtfj toolt a itotli 
(Tart -af thiit tolal nr. ilic anunkl mt for ten jeaij lu toibi?/* 
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tinder varinns heads and pretexts, that the bui'theita of the rynt may be pre¬ 
sumed to hare been pretty much the same under either admin is trat ion. 

It is impossible to reconcile with any known or probable standard of 
collection, or any conceivable state of cultivation in the province, the ac¬ 
count given in the Ayin Acberi aiid other works on Indian finance of 
the old Jamma of Orissa. Abulfazl rates the assessment of the entire 
Shha at 1,60,733,237 dams, or rupees 40,18,330, and that of the sircars 
Bodrak and Cuttack which comprized the modern district, reaching from 
the Subanrckba to the Cliilka lake, at 11,012,030 dams, or rupees 27,33,01-5, 
exclusive of the tribute of the hiU ciitates. 

TJie Pfire Thicflenthaler states the revenoes as follows: 

Scion Manouchi, - _ . . Rupees 57,07,300 

Selon le Registre, - 14,282,100 Dams, or Rupees 16,37,800 

But he justly observes ** En convertlasant les Dams en Ronpies la somtne 
devient beanconp pins grande/* It would be 35,70,323 Rupees, and I sus¬ 
pect that the amount in JDams is intended to represent the recorded reve¬ 
nues of the three Notiheni sircars, and that below, in mpees, theJamma of, 
sdl that remained of Orissa, as a separate province at the date of the entry in 
Uie register. 

The statements of the Revenue of Orissa furnished by Mr. Grant in his 
Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, tally nearly with those above noticed. 
Tlie substance of his remarks on this point are as follows. During the 
reign of Shah Jdlian, between 1627 and 1650 A. D. Orissa was formed into 
a separate Sfiba, and the three sircars which remained under the imprwial 
government were subdivided into twelve, as follows, viz* 
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1. Ciiitack. JTo. of MeliaU, 

2. Burruait, ^ _ 

S, Jajcporet 

4 . Bailiibalina^g’jr, • - . 

5. BiiilrAck, 

6. *Soro, - - _ _ _ _ . 

7. Ramna, - - * _ , . 

8 . Bastcli, • . . , _ 


2 . Jclasir, 

10. Maljlicitiab, 

11 . Goalpan^j 

12. Miizkuri^ 


Jtupta. 


Rcmaris. 


100 

9 

A 

10 

19 

15 

90 

10 


Asstezced in Courki 
ralufli] Mokurrery 
Tiinktiali Rttqmct or ' 
Cn rol led Stand ard of 
Aasi^ment always ' 
for 


Inciffsiv0 of 
the rated terri¬ 
tories then in 
the hands of 
the Royal Fa¬ 
mily of Orissa 
and other tri¬ 
butary Bajas, 


22 

21 

9 ft 

11 


Tlie most part bes- 
lowed in Ja^eer at 


? 


^ 15 , 80,474 


Tout Mchals, 270 


Ra. 49 , 01.497 


TJittso inctuded territories" are afterfranis stated to be thirty-two Me- 
hals yielding 8,73,518. of whidi the country under the Gajapati of 
KliftnU i> wl«ed at 6,13,010 Kupcas. Dedactiag tlie latter amoaiit from 
33,81,023 Ru|wes, we lure 27,65,407 Rupeea which COTreapoiid! close- 
If with the old ruination of the ,^iiii Acheri. This deducUon must 

. he boroe in mind to mmMe the reader to understand Mr. Granfi suhso- 


• Vid« Analvsia, It wil) b«proper lo dediiei tli« TAlaeil 
qiieretl or Jen in the pd 8 M»aloii aTlhe Bayia Fiunljj of Oru«a 
f^riDallr in iii« JaniiiiA, tIm. 


noot of Ui£rtj-two Mebaii ioDDiK 
md oUier Uibalari«t iboti^h indtidcil 


Raja T^ifb Sinjci £Imi, hffif oriiBf and rpprpiitft- 

tRtiTc of th* Itoji'B] Heuflv of Gajrputt/r gtiRr- 

djao af itie UmLinir I>wRrrii or ■jBjC]iiiD 4 th nod 
jiroprioLor of IX drpcndcDl im Kinalt 

Khbrdi, ****-■■-^*-, * 0 . 0 +,. 

Rajm J^nhiDder of K»ilii AnU ih -..**** ^, afijil 
Rattichoadtrt &e. o( Samoicurb^o., , .o* 301^1^ 

Sorb^ior IXhunj or J)amunbaUj» 

HurBliuudcj of O^rpuni^, oodi* + i._,o**i.* 37 . 01 ^ 

ForMtura Bbqnj of Rj otoopp +,»o* 

Hu^ouat^ 5uad of CuoJaDfia ■ *»t * 1 ,, , 0 , III26 


I of lfi(dporc+^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 6021 

D'ltoJ of ffcTa|iorVi fHTQ 

Rom Sab of NjjrfMirir, Jfc, 

J'RiraiuiiLh Uliol of Chalorm 10 , 17 * 

llafaoDird Ya£ EBAijuraht 20W 

Uifdh nr Hurmia pf ChoTmusijunfa, , ] * ^ 
Ru^bhIldlXc^ of Sdjn^jyra^ . ah. 4 ?^ 

NttMarpinr. a *,7 *636 

InjiUa^Wbol* iiidfiiaaittaiMcluli, 6 , 73^18 
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quptti; rentiirks wbca he ^es on to steto ihiit .AJiverdi Khon ceded to the 
Court of Na^pore, country assessed «itli an oSrt siLindnrd revenue of Ru¬ 
pees 2j,7>t,od8 and that in 1788-tt the hai) ni uia^einent of the MurlvUlits 
had rcfliiced the Jaiiini:^ to 21t20« 115 Rupees. It should he written 1 S,fl4jTfJD, 
aa the uuioiiut of U,15,(}18 was quite u ntuuijiul entry, Om* half of this 
ruUd assessment, or nhout IhrtHj laes, was added to the ttlarli:iitf!i Jitnima- 
tmndi, accortlin^ to .Mr. GruiI, oo (he huiil disinemherttU'Ut of the do- 
miniojis of the Khurda Rajus imdor Raja Dir Ktssore Duo, 

There^isterf}da£sse.s^ments ofllie Mo^uU, I Udieve tube ntuch lii^iher limn 
the province ever really paid, hut (here little-prospect of fliis discre- 

-I 

juuice hetweeu the eutrics and actiml collections of the imperial govern- 
meat (which has been noticcti iu other parts of the counlry aLso) rceeivmg 
a sutiafuctory explanation. In most ret etiiie nceoiints, and cftpecially in 
all the hills of sale of (lorlioiis of a Talhkdari or Moqeddemi nittJien- 
ticaleJ by the signature of the Sudtler Cannngo. whteh arc now fnrth.- 
enmiug, /ujo iiimmM are ulwaya upecitied, Fir^f, ihe Tarihliali Ratjuii, 
which Is the name given to Toral MalVii assessment, and is always very 
high, being in fact the registered assessinent above notit:ei|. compiiteil in 
Rupees. 2nd. Tlie JaiiiiiiM KaiiiAl which falls far below tlie other, and is spe¬ 
cified iu euuris, tJie common ciirreney of the district. The best informed 
nalivea declare that the 'I'anktiah JLiqmi was an iuiaglnarv over-rateil 
Viduution, at which the lands were formerly made over in Jageer or ns- 
mginnent to tlie Dtficers of the Mogul guveriituent. The word Tiwkfmfi' 
(not Takeh or Tanka) certainly ordinarily means nssigivineut, and Mr. ,T. 
Gram, a great auLlir>rity on rpjcstions of Initlan Finatiee, appears so to 
have understood it in the remark above quoted, “ !Mof[iirreri Tunkhali 
Rmpui or enrolled stamlard of assignment, being always for the must 
piirt bestowed iu dageer,** &c. &tc. There is u passage likewise in the 
Ayiu Acberi wincli strongly confinns the above v iew of the meaning of the 
terms. Die nntbor say^," When .-\sif Khan was Viifier, the .fummaortlio 
country was Rufimi or coinputid. amt he went on increasing the Ttink/utlts 
jUsl us lie thought lit, '* Demn illtvg.im ki khujcli Ahdid majltl Ba Vi- 
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Karat $>ir il.rsht, Jatna-Uvitayet Raqmi b^d, o uncbeh ha khalir 

tiu ru^ul AfziitlQli Tan mi narubJaniL" 

Tbo Jamma Kamul is stated tu be a subBt'qtient revised assessmest, 
foriDedt as some will have it, by an Odleer called Kama! Moliammed, but 
oihcrf!» wiili iu»re apparent jmdtubilitv, explain tlie terms to sijfnity the 
real and actual Jamma, accc»rdlng to which tlie collections were made in 
latter times, before tbeemiiitry had been ruined by the Mariettas. Mr* 
Grant applies the word to JalTer kttuii's settlement, which be calls **J%i 3 nma, 
Tomnar Kumii'' 

I shall DOW procc*^ to fnmi^h abstnicl of iho land assess- 

nioRt of CfitUick according to itis present dimonsionst trLmslated from re^- 
venue accounts in the private possessipn of tlie family of the former 
Dewan of the Marhatta govermnent, the an then deity of which 1 see no 
reason whatever to doubt, and it i> nn these only 1 sliould be disposed to 
rely, in forming any comparison between the former and present produc* 
tlvcuess of the revenues of Cuttack. 

Tnksim Jrtjnma ^ (he Mog^tTs. 

Thirteen Sircars (including the Daiul zerb or Mint one Sircar) 

conltiin, - Mehala 297 

i>educt Tehsil Bengaleh, or collected under Bengal, - - MehaJs 27 


IleiuiLin, ^fehula 270 
Kdhmts, Pans, 

Tankbab Rarpni or Jamma of the above, - Comi^ 59,01,499 tj 

Vndet' tlie Murkattas, 

Taslikhis Blmotuila, or fixed and regular Jamma under tbe 

govenmieut of tlie IVagpore Raja, . . Rupees 2 , 42,230 JO 

Couris, Kdhtms 47,30,803 0 
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viz. Cottris. 

Rujfees, Kdhutu, 

Mehalat and Thanefijat (KItaleseli Land,) 2,24,07p 7 0 3S,42,078 

Tribute of the Zemindareh or KJUaJat Estates, 18,157 3 0 10,9.1,825 


llupees *2,42,230 10 0 K. 47,30,803 

DakbU Sircar or retnitted to the Raja's Treasury at Na^^re, 

calculated iu Rupees of sorts, _ . _ . 0,00,000 

Kharch Sipabaa o gliyreh, expeuces of Troops and management 

do. do, * • - . , - » 9,00,000 


Total Rupees 16,00,000 

Equal (about) to Sa. Rs. 13,60,000. 

The btter snm, or Sicca Rupees 13,50,000, may be assumed as the stand¬ 
ard Rev enue of Cuttack under lUe NagporeGovenimeut, 5 ind was certainly 
the highest amount ever realized by the Murfiattas from the district, though 
thetr assessments were sometimes rated higher. Tlie collections indeed I 
suspect very frequently fell short of the above standard, more especially 
during the last ten years of the Marhatta administration. The proportions 

9 

between the net expenditure, and the remittances to Nagpore^ 1 take to have 
been in a great measure nominal. 

The following are the results of settlements formed by different Suhah 
dars, taken from authentic accounts which are still extant. Some indefinite¬ 
ness must attach to the statements, from the uncertainty of the rate of ex¬ 
change between coutis and silver, which fluctuated to from three to finir 
kcdians per deh masba rupee, during the whole of the Marhatta adminis¬ 
tration. 


The settlement of Sheo Bhat Sautra for 1107 A. is entered as follows 
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Golti Mohars, ... ** 

Rii|>ee4$, of aortSf ...«•« 3,S2,8"S^ 

Cotirui, liAbani^, 2#,83,44:0 I 

Aaotlier settlement by Sambha Ji Ganesh in 1178 A. U entered. 

Asbt'aiis, ...... .... .... . *' ’ ^ ^ 

Rtijiees, t>f sorts, ... &,01,304 1 * 

Comi^ .KiUians, 42,37,8410 0 

Another by Raja Ram Pandit. 

Rupees, of ... U 

Comis... 53,37.085 0 

AnoLlict by Inkaji Stik b Deo. 

HupceSi of sorts*, .... #.... - •«•» < • * ■ I lO 1,435 0 

Courts..KShan., 57,78,234 0 

On tl,e nn!,jug-.lim. nr tUe pmvinceby the British government, in ta03. a 
rate of eonv«r,i.in of tone kSlians of eunrU pei- Sicca Uniiee was OMum- 
ed and the revenue, h t.e heen invmial.’y Uerami.led and |.Hi<l entirely ni Oli¬ 
ver, nt leant .bee 1If. The nooeosinent of the Uritioh govermnenl lino 
hecn taised liy two ouocoosive and sriidoiil nognienUitious. to the following 
amunnt, which is the rettirded Jamnui of tlie AinU vear 1239. 

Wogitlbutidi (exclusive of Pcr<;ftmtm1t Patasimr, &c. assesHcd 

under the Alarhatlu.'S, at Its. 30,0(K1) * ' 1 ^ f 

Kilbh Khurda, held kliiis fin* political rensons, which paid latterly 

to tbe Murhattus a Peaheash of Sicca Rupees Ifi.OOO, - 61,1C9 

Jixed tribute of thirty-oue Kliuriduiiin or Zmuinduris of the 

Military Cliiefe of Orissa, styled Rajas, - - - R20,m 

Total, Sa, Ra, 14.45.y50 
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The excess of regular receipts noder ttie head of land revenue alone, may 
be stated at from one to two laes per annum in favor of the British go¬ 
vernment, which increase may be fairly ascribed to the improved and more 
enlightened system of management now pursued. The countJ^ has un¬ 
questionably in the main prospered under our administration, though much 
suffering was; long experienced in pai'ticular quarters from injudicious mea¬ 
sures, the errors ofwlndi have been perceived and remedied: ciiltiviitton 
has greatly increased in every part: and if ihc ryot or husbandman has 
not benefited by the change of government, in proportion to the superior 
importancoof tijat class of tl»e community to which he belongs, and to the 
benevolent intentions of the legislature, his condition must certainly be 
eoRsidered on the whole better than it was under the native system, whilst 
tlie higher classes connected with the soil (now acknowledged as Proprie¬ 
tors) have undoubtedly attained to a state of comfort, independence, and 

comparative opulence, quite unknown at any former period of the history 

of the country. ^ 

The Revenue derived from the salt monopoly, exceeds the total amount 
of the land rents paid to the .State, and is entirely the creation of the Bri- 
tish government. The salt sold within the province yields a net return of 
about 3,00,000, and the quantity annually exported to Calcutta for public sale 
at the salt office, produces little short of from Rupees 15,00,000 to 10,00,000. 

L nderthe beads of customs, tax on spirituous liquors, and tax on pilgrims, 
a further net revenue of about one lac per annum is obtained by the pre¬ 
sent government. The value of Cuttack, to the Company therefore, alter 

deducting expenses of management, may be fairly assumed at upwards of 
thirty Wes of Rupees per annum. 

surveying attentively the tincient Political Institutions of Orissa as 
^ith the tenure of land, it is impossible not to be struck with 
marked reseiublanee which many of their features exhibit to the sys¬ 
tem of Rnropean (tolicy called the feudal, at certain stages of its progress. 

I am strongly .inclined to ihmk that the comparbon might be extended to 
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India generallv, and liiat a careful enquirer would not fail to discern in 
eirery quarter of the country, obvious traces of tlie former exisftenee of 
Much a sysieni, however irregularly defined, and liable to varialion tn the 
details, from local [jeeuUaritici^. The subject has not hitherto met with that 
alieutiou wliich iu importaacc, «iore especially when viewed in connection 
willi the much disputed question of Zeimiulnri rights, iinquestionably me* 
rils. Some >\ riters indeed have Ir^atetl with utter (.'ontempt and derision, 
the notion of tlie exietence of any aoaiogy whatever between the ancient 
institutions of India, and the joudal system of Europe, Others, however, 
of equal or greater authority, have not been abb to resist the striking evi* 
deuce of such affinity which presents itself in every province of India, 
where the Hindu form of government has been Utile iini>aireU or modi¬ 
fied. Thus, Sir J. MaboJm, page 375 of his valuable report on Malwa, 
observes, “ The principle of this part of a Raj or Rajput princiimlity, tllf- 
fers little from that feudal system which formerly existed !n Europe, and 
is liabb to tlw same viewsitiides in the relations and ]>ow'ers of the respec¬ 
tive par Lies.” Rut every one knows that tlm Raj[mt, is only one branch or 

epitliet of the great Regal and Military caste amongst the Hindus, called 
the Cshetriya (Khetri), and anciently «/! principalities and kingdoms might 
in one sense be designated Captain MacMurdo in an excel¬ 

lent paper on tbeprarinee of Catch, in voKii. Bombay Transactions, states, 
“ The government of Ciilch is that of a pure aristocracy, in wliieh the 
power is vested in a variety of chiefs on tlieir respective territories, which 
belli' a strong resemblance to the feudal baronies. Tliese chiefs hate 
a head wdio U entitled Rao, to whom they owe the duty of military service 
with their relations and followers when called upon/' Tlic chiefs in ques- 
afterwards described to he Rajputs. Colonel ilford expressly 
apjdies Uie title of B<trom^ to the inferior Khetris, in his historical Essays 
on ancient India, In the essay on Anugangatn we find the following 
cniiona and apposite passage:, Like Tarasiirnma he (Malia Bali) either 
<b 9 troyfHl or dn>ve out of hia dominions the remnant of the Cshetris or 

Alditary tribe, and placed Siidraa in their room. These were the BtiroH$ 
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of Lhe land wlio ofmn proved Ironbiasotne. R.'ya D^want Singlit tliepre* 
deccssor of Ctieyt Siu^li did tl»e saiuo in the dbtrintof Bennreti with the 
Zemindars, w ho represented tlie Cskciris^ and even pretended to be really 
eo; from an Men that it was itapussihlii to improve the revenues arbingfi’uin 
tlie land lax tinder their management." 

In this pa{>er my remarks and illiistmtions rfigarding the former nod 
actual i^late of the Inufj tenure, will of eotiFse he contined, os far as the na¬ 
ture of the dJscussion admits, to the particular province of wliicU lam troat- 
ing. 


1 shall have occasion to notice again linreaftcr, an opinion firmlv enter- 
tamed hy the better informed natives of Cuttack, of the ancient eii^tence 
of a mighty empire, whicJi comprised witldn its limits nearly the whole of 
India, and was nded by a soyemigu j-esiding at Hastiuapiim and Delhi, 
genei'al division i^ beUeved to have obmined of the lands of the country, 

mto the domains of tlie supreme Rujn (now called the Kbaliseh), and the 
junsdicUons, or fief., of a vast number of g,-eat Military Chiefs and feudatory 
Rajaus. of the Khetri caste, who were depended on and owed service to the 
W I ar.u.ou. 1 . u.l of .,,1,of c™r«: ondorwoot 

eon,.™. v,c,„„„de, oceordio- eiren™,anee, of .l,e time,, .od .be 
P^onol cl.on.c.ee of .be ruling Emperor. Tbc n.uu. powerful Urdu of 
•h . empire were .be greet effieen. of .,u.e oailed .be Gejopati, AuwapuU, 
ChuUwpu., and Nurapa.i. w tio originally bold .heir van. poueeusion, an 
^|.cnden. f.efe uobjec. lo ibe condilion of Mim„ry ,er™e. bu, afterward, 
emanepa «l .bem«lveu frou. d| eonlrol, a„d beeante indepeaden. mo- 
narchs twling over numerous inferior Kheiris, 

Siippomg the above view of the ancient political condition of the conn- 

wbicb dotor'?”*. “I 

ot admit lo be the case, I proceed to state what 
™ay e uafel, .„fe„,d „ podtively affirmed af ibe naUve i»e.i.atione of 

OrBua.under.begover.™emorit,i„digenou, prinecu. from a conuiden.- 
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tion of the vestiges of Ihe olil sj'slem yet aetusilly In existenre. I 'shall af¬ 
terwards notice the clmngea im|ire.sst'd on llic face of lljings, hy the two 
great revoiotions which (he inrovince has t’jtjferliniced in tnodcni limeis » 
first, its subjection to the ISlusBuhuun, and iifterwcu'di* to the Uritiah rob. 

In ibe precelling part of my pajier, I imve noticed generally the great 
territoml divisions both nulmal and political which exist in this province. 
The extensive tiilly regions ami forest tracts, jnngSo IbrgiiQnahs and Me- 
bals, as they are now termed, reaching nearly from ISishenpnr to t!io Goda- 
veri, together with the woodland country on tlie sea shore of Orissa Pro¬ 
per, have lieen in all ages parcelled out among and occupied hy a number 
of Chieftidna of the Military chtss. These Chiefs may be safely consider¬ 
ed as do facto proprietors of their possessions under the nativegoveroments, 
that is to say they held them hereditarily, exertiserl iin control let! territo¬ 
rial juTisdiction williin their UmiU, and appropriated tJie entire revemiea, 
subject to the condilioii of performing Military service, or other offices and 
duties, at the court of their snperior Uaja, the Gajapati, residing mostly at 
Cuttack, which sin-vices have iu latter ages l>een gcncvidly commuted fora 
light (rihtiie or money payment. The more fertile and productive division 
of the province (now the Mogulbnndi) formed the Kot, Khalisch, or domain 
of tlie prince, from which the Hindu sovereigns of Orissa like their spcc^s- 
sors the Moguls* IMarhattas, and Euglii?li, derived their principal reve¬ 
nues. There can be no quesition, 1 Uunk, but tlmt this other great teiTito- 
rial division was tfie landed estate or property of the sovereign. I may ob- 
sen'e, en passant, that sncli a slate of thing?< as above indicated, conforms 
exactly witlk tlie ilcclamtton contained In a well known passage of the 
digest of Hindu law translated by Mr. Colebrooke : '* By conquest the 
earth became the property of ParasiirAma: ijy glA the property of the 
sage Casyapa and committed by him to CsAatrij/as for the sake of protec¬ 
tion, became their protective properly, sncceasively held by iiowerftil con¬ 
querors and not by subjects cnltivating the apil.” So strikingly and uni¬ 
versally true indeed is the maxim of the property of the soil vesting in the 
Cshatrivaa, that we Jind them always either ussej*tjtig a title to owner- 
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ship in the faad, trhich they occupy liereilUanly, or in tlin nctnol onjoynieni 
of the iJropnetary right, even when redncetl to the sitnatbu of “cwf/fml- 
titg subjects’—witness the various castes anti classes of Rajput village Ze- 
mindara in every quarter of Hindustan, and the western provinces, 

Tlie feudal lords of Orissa, for such certainly nmy the Military Chiefs 
whom I have above referred to, be termed, are kuowTi and described by 
Several tliff€*r6Tit titles both in history, in otheial records and in the com¬ 
mon language of ilie country, and these are quite indiscriminately applied, 
whence has resulted a correspemding confusion of ideas. They are called 
sitnply Khuiris (Cshetriyas,) from their caste ; Kh and aits, an Orissa name 
fop a branch (I believe a less pure one) of the same class, signifying Lite¬ 
rally persons entitled to wear the K/tanda or national sword of Orissa ; 
Rh6nia, Bhfiyan or Blifimi derived from BAu,* the earth, and synonimons 
with Bhupati (Lord of the soil): Poligar, a Teirnga word, derived from 
Polfam, a fief: Sawaut, in Persian, ,Sirdar, meaning Chief and Lord; Seva- 
kan Ami Dar, orservantsand vassals holding tracks of country hereditarily, 
on the condition of service ; and finally Ztiwindars. Many of Uiem were de¬ 
scended from the supreme Raj^ of the cotmlry. We have Omie’e autliurity 
ill a remarkable passage of the 8th book of his history for llie belief enter- 
taiued by the Poligars south of the Chilka lake of their origin as above in¬ 
timated. lie saySp "These conquests ^made by a Rnya of Orissa, some 
" centuries before Mahommedanism) were distributed in many portions to hia 
*' relations, officers and menial servants from whom sev^eral of Ihe present 
northern Poligars pretend to ^^e litically descended, and to govern at this 
" very time the very districts which were then given to tbdr ancestors.” It 
is not improbable that many of the Orisaan KJhandaita and Bhhnias first 
received estates during the 12th century of the Christian »ra, in Raja Anang 

- Mr, Billot, io \i, obiertatlons on (fae lolmliituts of the OArrow liiH* Imutmitird to the AtiiHc 
Sodety, ohtefWK, “ 'n, heeQ [i«apk or tlie TiUitei are eslLeii BvimmSt, a nninn nud bj Uie W A>. 

of iJrtv-f when the kijw rwided at Goor." In Uie Aflii Aeteri, the word Booai, derived riaia 
lie ioLl, U ouniliiuttiljr tuedl ^ sf^no'iiiniocif with 
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Btiim Deo's time, ivbo is said to have created sixteen Savants nr great 
Lords, but the temire of the luajoiily no donbt reaches back to a vei-y re¬ 
mote auliquitv*. To describe a little more particularly tbeir duties and otB- 
ces, I may oliserve, that they were posted all round and along the frontiers 
of the Raj, with the view to defend it from the irruptious of ncigbbouriug 
powers, or the mcursiotiB and ilcvastations of the savage inbabitanta of the 
wild regions in the interior, such as ihc K.aiids and Coles, virho to this day 
give serious annoyance iti lUiUiy parts of the bill estates, and if the beliefof 
tbeir origin and ancient situation be vvell founded, were doubtless jii former 
ages far more numerous and formidable tlian at present. lu this point of 
view tbeir situations and duties resembled much that of the Lords of the 
Marches in Europe, Mor is tlie above the only striking feature of analogy 
between Ibe feudal lords of India and the western heinispbere. The es¬ 
tates or jurisdictions of that class in Orissa were always called by the 
Hindus, Gerhs, and by the Mussulmans, killahs or Casiles, A certain part 
of the lands under the head Officer were parcelled out amongst several mi- 
litary retainers and dependents called Naiks, Halais, Dalbehras and some¬ 
times Kbandaits, who held of tbeir superior on much the same principle, 
aa he did of the supreme Riya, thougb generally speaking by a more timit- 
ted and imperfect tenure. Under these again, a portion of the lands of 
each subordinate Gerh, w ere assigned as service land to the feudal Militia of 
the country, called Paifcs, who following equally the occupations of soldier 
aud cultivator, were obliged at any moment w hen called on by tlieu* leader, 
to take up arms, and accompany him to the field. In lime of w'ar the Klian- 
daits or nohility of Orissa at the head of their respective contingents of tliis 
landed militia, ranged themselves iituler the Maiidard of tbeir sovereign, 
and formed the main part of liis Military array. Thus we frequently read 
of the Gajnpati assembling hia chiefs to attend on a W'lirtike expedition, 
and we find that the Sunnuds, granted by the Mogul government (in cases 
where they exercised the right of investiture), always contained a coudition 
that the Kbaudait should be ready to attend with his toutmj'erit, when sum- 
moued by the Alilitary Officer of his division. The Paiks are of course 
the local Infantry constantly referred to in the Ayin Acbeii. The author 
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observes speaking of ilie fmpcrial army ; ** The Zmimlnri troops alone 
arc in nutaber opwarils of four million and four bimdred thotisand, ns will 
JiCTenfter be particoliii'iiitd ■ a fact wlticli shcivs the extensive preraience of 
the Military tenure throughout the country even ns late as the J6t!i cen¬ 
tury. The proporlion of landed tuilitia set down for Orissa IVoper in the 
same work, is about one hundred thousand, Hesidcs the general obligation 
of Military service, the Indian fciulntories u ere bouticl to do bouiage, and to 
perfonu certain nominnl duties or oflices resulting from Iheir tenures, vvlicn 
in actual attendance on (Iicir liege lurds, oidled by tbo expressive word 
Seiva, Sivtt, or service fin Persian Khidmat), a coiisidei'alion of which, to 
compare smidl things widi great, reminds one strongly of some of flie an¬ 
cient forms of the Germamc constitution. Thus it was (be business of 
one to bear the sword of state; another held (he shield; a third carried the 
umbrella or royal standard ; a fijurlli preseuied the Hajas slippers ; a fiftb 
fanned him with the regal chouri, Jkc, ''J'hc above services are to (Ids day 
performed in (he presence of the Khhrda Rajas, !>y .‘icvCral of I be hi I' Ze- 
mluihir:^, as often as iJiey visit Pun, thaitgli )be di’«iiiU'(iic charackT of (he 
idlice appropriated lo each, bus become a good ileal merged in the simple 
duty of holding the eltouri and partklia, m the presence of the repreaeuta- 
tive of tbclr ancient fiords Parauiount. 

The same duties were performed at the Court of VtjnyaTingor, mTed by 
the Princes of the Narapali race under the title of So verei;^n lainlH of (ho 
Deccan, by the Chiefs and Itajus who held of them. Colonel Mackenzie's 
paper on the history of iliose kings, piibU^ihecI in one of tlie volumes of 
the Annual Ib glssier, has the follOwitig passage : In this King’s reign seve¬ 
ral considei'tTili? R ijas used to attend liim in llie diiiieH of the foUowdtig 
offices, viz. the King of Caniboja Desam. preseuit'd Uim with the Calinjn ; 
the Piiuila U I j:L held hiw ling Ilf beetle-nut ; (he King of Giojee carried his 
clionri ; iIjl* lisj-i (,f Ker,Lla dliIriet carried bis wnier goglct; the ltaj;i-'of 
Aiig'i Dii'ara pi-e-,enti,d Ijim beetle as his Hcrvanl. The lluja of Mucha coun¬ 
try's ijflii-e wiiB Lo iItlss hhn ; tUu Hiija of Gool carried the itnibrel bt; all 
tbo uthcr-ullieed were executed iu like uimner by iiereons of ronk. All 
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those on their first visit performed their respective duties to Ramarejo, wliea 
he was seated on his throne or Sinbfisanani. To this day likewise, thefeU' 
datories or thakurs of the great Rajput principalities, as Jyeptir, Joudpur, 
and Oudipur, are bonnd to attend the court of their prince for certain fixed 
periods in each year, there to do homage, and to perforin such serricea m 
the terms of their several tenures prescribe- 

The estate of the Chief Klietri, or Lord Paramount, coraprbed the fairest 
and most fertile portion of the monarchy of Orisaa. In every part of India 
it would seem that, even under the Hindus, the domains reserved for the 
crown constituted, if not the largest, at least the most valuable and pro¬ 
ductive share of the whole territory, and it was the uniform policy of the 
strong government of the Mohammedans, constantly to enlarge this share 
by the gradual subjugation and absorption of tlie possessions of the lesser 
chiefs and princes. As it is the above-mentioned estate or eoticern, with 
the mmagement of which the Officers of the British government are chief¬ 
ly occupied, anfl from which nearly all its revenues are derived, it is 
of course of particular importance to enquire respecting the system and tho 
rights a nc iently prevailtug and still existing, in the tract known by the modem 
appellation of the Mogulbandi or Khali sell. Whilst the Mogulbandi yields 
.to the state a revenue of between twelve and thirteen lacs, in its real cJta- 
Tacter of Proprietor, the Rajwara or division occupied by the feudal ctue&, 
.pays a light tribute of only 1,20,ODD, the difierence between that and tha 
ftctnd net prod ice, which is at the lowest calculation in the ratio of one to 
ten, being enjoydd by the several Z;^miadars, in virtue of their proprietary 
rights. 

In the KhaliBeh territory, obvious traces exist to this day ofa subdivision 
nF lands into tracts held by Military retainers, and those of the common 
Milg iziari ryots. Tenants of the former description are called at present 
Paiks, and lessor Rliandaits, and the estates on which they are found ace 
entered in the revenue accouata as “ K/ntrdiaii Gerjatt"* but whatever 
* Ut, niull fojli or foitiitil postf, wilfa limdt anBexcii 
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may have been their mimber ancieDtty, they are now too Tew anti uDinipori' 
aot to claim a particuiar notice. Tiie ryotl land, paying a full rent to the 
eorereign, demands our principal attention. According to the itniform 
system of India generally, it was partitioned into numerous grams, town¬ 
ships, or village societies. The larger revenue allotments or circles of 
Tillages known to the Oindus of Oristsa, were licaominated Kftami and 
^tsi or Suite; words meaning Ulerally a portion or district. Each of 
these petty districts was under tlie management and controul of two de* 
scriptiona of hereditary vdiccFS, vested ^vith police and revenue functions, 
viz. the Khand Adipati and Bishiiya nr Bissoec, (words signifying chief of 
a division,) who was the principal man; and the BUoT Mdl of the Ka¬ 
ran or writer cast, who had the more particular charge of keeping all t hp ac¬ 
counts and registers connected with the land. In parts ofthe Deccan, the 
same descript ion of officers still exist, and are called the Des Mukli and Dcs 
Pandiah, terms of precisely corresponding import. They seem to have acted 
jointly in tW discharge of some of their functions, and separately and in¬ 
dependently in regard to others. One perhaps had the more especial 
duty of administering the imliqe, tlicodier of collecting the revenue; whilst 
they both watched generally over the fiscal interesUi of the state, imd acted 
as umpires and moderators of Pnnehaits, in investigating and adjusting 
disputes between inhabitants of different viliagei, nr between the people of 
a village and their head inim. Every respectable village had its chief and 
accountant, called the Padhan and Bboi—but frct|uently several of tlie 
smaller hamlets of Orissa were associated together under one aet of olll- 
cera of tlik name; much oflrner the same individual performed both fiinc^ 
lions in a village; and sometimes none of the kind existed, in which case 
the charge of the village affairs attached more immediately to the division 
officer. Where the Padhan and Bhoi both existed, they disciiargetl res¬ 
pectively much the samn duty in regard to their individual village or vil¬ 
lager, a» the superior officers exercised in regard to their circle of villages. 
The Padhan looked after the police with the aid of the village watch¬ 
man, who made hig reports to a Sirdar or Sir dors called tlic Or Khan- 
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diiil* Stationed with the BlsoV; the CboY kept the village iceonnU and fiir< 
nislted infonnation to the BhoV Mul or chief itccotmtant. All these fime* 
tioDitnes held their situations hereditarilff end were in the habits of 
tnortgaging or even selhng tlie whole or ahares of them, with the sanction 
of (he ruling power, just as we see ttie priests and officers in the temple of 
Jugiinntitli at this day disposingconstantly of their several sheitatoT services, 
with the emoluments thereunto annexed. To infer from these circumstances 
any right of property in the soil, would seem erjuaily rash and absurd. It is a 
nicer question whetlicr noder the old Hindu system the actual occupants of 
the soil, that is the ryots, were considered to possess any subordinate title of 
owners bip in laud. There are no obvious traces of such a fight now remaining 
in Cuttack, as we read of in Cauaraand Malabar. I have never yet been able 
to discover any well aulhenticated instance of the sate or mortgage of land 
|>y a MaJguiari ryot of the province. The Hianior tixed cultivators, however 
undoubtedly possessed under tlm old Ilajas the privilege of hereditary 
occupancy; their fixed assessment was light and easy; and there was (hen 
no one to dispute Ibe matter with titcm, excepting tliedespotic uncontroled 
sovereign of the country, who, whatever hia claims in theory, of coarse 
required nothing from the land but an adequate revenue, 

■The changes conacquent on the subjection of the province to the Mogul 
government come next to becotiaidered. It is well known that after the do feat 
of the Afghan usurpers who had gained temporary possession of Orhsa, 
by the armies of Acber under the command of his General Khiiu Jehan 
and others, the eelebrated Dewan Tirol Mall visited the province A. D. 
lollft to supeiinteutl tbu introduction of bis settlement of the crown lands, 
founded on a measureineiit and valuation called the Tuksini Jamnia and 
Taiiklia Raqmi. The arrungements for the annexation of the Siiba of 
Orissa to the empire, did not, however, receive their final completion until 
the arrival of Raja Man Sinh tUelmperial Lieutenant, who assumed ebjuge 
of the government in 91)9 Amtt. 

* KbwdaUvr iLe ndUvtftiiyf u wntuvUsUDgitblicd hom ibc ISUitRTj CASte, 
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Under bis adminiEiitratjon the beads of the existing branches oFthe Royal 
fumiJy were acknowledged as Rajas ; they were inre^ed with the rank 
and titles conferred by the Mogul Court on officers of distinction; anil 
exteusirc portions of country were assigned to them as hereditary fie£i io 
Zemindari tenure. No regular tribute appears to have been required from 
them on account of their own landsi but the right of mvestiture was reserv-* 
ed to the ruling power, with the privilege of levying such conlrihutiom on 
the accession of a new Raja^ as it might be thought expedient, according 
to the circiimstauces of the limes, to demand. Xhe reigning prince waa 
styled the R^ja of Ivhhi'da with the rank of a Commander of 3,300 ** Wffw- 
aa&i Se& Ilazar J^a7ysod," and bis estate was composed of the jurisdiLlion 
called Killab KliQrda, with the Mebals Raliang, Umbai Piii»ottetn Chet- 
ter, &c. alienated from the Khalisck To the two sons of Telinga Mukiiud 
Deo (the last independent monarch), were assigned respectively with ibn 
title of Raja and rank of five hundred, Sarangher. Pattia, Saib, Siublr,&c, 
and Xl with Derabissi, and UtliAr. A certain miiLber likewise of the great 
chiefs of Orissa (Zemindars and Sirdars, as they are called in the revenue 
accotintH,) were placed under the orders and conlroul of each of the above 
Rojas, who collected ihc tribute before due from tlicm, or then for the first 
time imposed. ^eoiinttur^ I may here observe, is the obvious transJatioiii 
of the w'ord Bhfinia, BJiyau, or BhupaLi, the common title of the ancient 
feudatories of this province, whose offices now received a Persian name, 
aa well OH their juriadictions. the Hindi word Gerh. being exchanged for 
A. The more distant Zemindars were separated from the confrol of 
perioT Raja, and placed under seven principal Zemindars or Sfiwauts 
(not disiinguiBhed however by the title of Raja,) vb. the Zemmdure o£ 
jliar, MoherbenJ, Btttheapur,.futtihahad, Naraingerh, RarrangUer, and 


veramcni ilowa^ ^tar*""!) ZeDiiadan by tbe g«. 

bound la «ii- nii in ^ ' ^* *‘*“** ^•“'7 tHe mtnrt of Uieir lenufM, Tfcm^icpB 

Tbeif am ooMOioi ^ B«|wror it Hn N-fl of - (xod t^tioui *fTnKip*. 
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Nag or BagbhAm. The jurisdiction: thus left to the Raja of Khtirda, ex* 
tended from the Midionadi to the burdera of Rimedy in Gaiyiami com])rix* 
iug 129 Killahs, Gerbs^ or hill estates, exclusive of those situated witbin liie 
own ZeiDindari. The abov e number tallies exactly with that given in the 
Ayin Acberi, the author of which obsen'es, In Cuttack are one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts (killahs,) subject to the command of Gajapati," 
The other two Rajas had under them altogether fifty-two Zemindaris and 
seventy-nme killab drrisions ; and ihe seven Zemindars mentioned fifty-six 
ditto, containing one liundred.and one kUluhs — all exclusive of their own 
estates, and the dependent killaks situated within them. The detail of the 
arrangements adopted by Raja Man Sinh for the disposal and management 
of the above important class of estates, cannot be very interesting to live 
general reader, but 1 shall nevertheless introduce on extract from some old 
revenue accounts in my possess ion, which describe those arrangementa, as 
the documents in {question are certainly higldy curious, and they are not 
devoid of utility to those who have any concern in the adiuinistration of Cut¬ 
tack, and the two adjoining districts of Ganjmn and Mldnapore, I have 
added to the.translation from the Persian statement, a column shewing the 
present state and circuinstances of the killohs whicbremaUi under Cuttack, 

EXTRACT, 

Statement of Killajat, in tlie jnnglee and hiils under ZemiDdars, subject 
to tribute (Peshkosh) according to the allotment of Raja Man Sinh in 999 
Amli. 

Under the R^a of Kbfirda whose Manseb is that of 330<} arc placed 
exclusive of Mehals, thirty-one Zemindars, and two hundred kiUubs. 

The Raja's own estate of Khfirda, one Zemindurij contains e evenly-one 
killahs, viz. Khurda, Hath!pur, Ber Gerb, Sissiipal, Jharpareh, Kuplipersad, 
Paterpareh, Nonepur, Jamkbely, Tapang, Chatarma, Lai Sinh, Gangpnreh,, 
MulJpareb, Dfinidfiina, Folih, Romesar, >Ianibnndb, Mankgora, Mangoii 
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Kormati, Kalamatiah, Kondlo^crb, Mangnlaj&ri, Jaripareht HoranKarin7 
Malltpareii, Narsingperaad, Baran Gerh, Karang» Mirtfinjay^ Gerh, Kaimat^ 
titt, Uana, Baranda, Ball>liadderperaad, Nowailee, Banjgiri, Torkai, Semen 
Gerh, Matiapareh, Bati^o, Bhingro, Koklo, Karki, and eight killahs, m 
Lirahai; Aadhai-ija, DarAtang, Kolapokhar, Tirah Sowri Utirteen kilkiis, 
PJakb^Qt, Kaipadda, Bolgcrh, Gkmhapar, and M61Jher. 

Under the Haja^s command are tliirty Zemindaris of Hindu Sirdars, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-nine killahs* 


SdnlicH, 

Dumparchj 

Attarip 

K^lipirdif 




Ih.Kitkhi 


contains 


BuirainbjJi^ 

- 

Narsiahpur, 

TnltilLeTc, 

Mutdeswartip 

Altigferli. 

Doaklunai. 

Sirhindiij 

Andhl^tirij 

Bajvcote. 

Acliilkote, 

K.kuuid lapix^fa 
n^npurp 



t S6rAii, 
Rahorip 
tialuiiirp 
Kiiniitirp 
Pairikbudp 
CtuhUsfgorb^ 

Gbaotn»ci-| 

KuhootCp 

iL&rIn m Hitirtth, 

GbftgikiU, 

Muboiii 

S^liir^^rlip 

Piiltu-p 

Tikullj RsgbuiLftthpiii, 



hbxarks. 

Now 01 ) indepeiid€i]( iributorjr Malioi 
Tributary subject to 
tTiiitor KLiin&+ 

Aunried lo Limbai. Bollt oi ib« 
obore ofe stiJI rtrEnfriubered bj ICbjui- 
daits witich wero nrcated ftum the glil 
f«udat Chiera by tbe ^hurdix Riijaa. 
f XributOTj JMeliola exempt from regit* 
^ kliaiUf 

Ariuexed to AUurdo« 

Tfibutaiy« 

I 

fThii ond the two fTilkwiiif belong 
^UOW to ihct Ja^ir Uf bkt'rOX 


Tdliutaff. 


f Noir Ohocied to Kliurja an it tbo Ja* 
J IffT of Mlibd oud Al aji iL 


ThLa; outl the flerati follnwLng HiM Mi* 
tolktSp are iii^w uuder the 'Canjani I>ifrp 
trici. They wrefe aeparata4from Urb^u 
about 1730 A. 0, Tbaj pay to Ibo 
EtJlish Governiaent of Jpf adma a fix^d 
reranuB of neariy thne^ Loca of Ru* 
peer toctudip^ the Estotn iitto wtiibb 
they hw hunii Lattedy aubdirLded^ 
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Under the Rajs af Sarangerh, whose Manseb is that of fire hinidred fe:t- 
clusive of Mehalsj) are placed thirty-one Zemindaris containing fifty kil- 
labs. 


Tlie Rajahs own estate with Balanta, two ZemindaiiB contains twelve 
liUalis, VIZ. K[llali Sarangeth, Bajgirt, Talgiri, Gdwaligerh. Raghimaih- 
pnr, Pattiab, Kalabank, Atagerh, Motrii Ganikun, Balanta. and Nur- 
kantiali. 

Dependent Hindu Sirdars, holding twenty-nine Zemindarig and thirty- 
eight forts under the Hfaju's order 
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REMARKS. 

Tlif vriiolc of iheae KiHlIs have 
lieea uod@r the fiiiciub Oo, 

vernal £!b I at iLe I'ulJ Jecniua. Tkuy 
JJe uritliiii Md on the borders iifiiifl 
Mojsvilbaiidi SoBtb of tbc MaUaaadj 
Ih iJl dirvcLiDaa, cliisAy un ibc 
and B^iib and alJ iciuia ilio afipella- 
lion at Ik i Hall ia tJie RevDaue ac* 
counts ot ibp district. The Raja of 
Saicaglicr tfav deprived of all coii- 
treuJ ovvf the SftdarB or Kb^ndaita 
loau before the MahrattiL 


Id Pei^nn^ Sckilb* 

lb Chagrilcii, 


In Ferginttiaft Snibe#r/ 

In Pergubath Gunnito^ 


UoJ« U.. K.ja<,fjO '-i*I. a.»™nk.f6«l,™*eU„e,.UceUtwrn.y. 

four Zemmdaris, containing forty-two kiUahs. 
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Tbe own estate of killah Al» one Zemiudari and one killab.' 

nindii Sirdan, tweatf-three Zemludaria, coittaining forty 
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one kilbha, 
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REMARKS- 

aiqQ af lbQ*« ifq inplf Tri- 

ofeapfiup 


The Brat 

bittary ofeapyiup ibe Bil 4 tRrfi 

Diriiiaq of ihm Tti« teaib lie« 

da th« v^tem ii4» undor the tuU mill i« 
beld at ' a Tribute tuit Nbjcdt to iIiq ra~ 
giilatiyuA of tbia BriUah QurtfrimieEit fika 
llie peveedia^. fmw of tli« a|l]£» hmy& 

fetameit even tbe appelJatnia vl kilfati 
to tba pre«Mtit day and tba eoatirdL of 
tlie qf AlyfortlhfUl b^ fqu| wa^eiL 


In Pergq^uiali 


TJader the Zsaiiiiilir of Keoojbar are flfleen Zemiftdiiri^ anJ fiflf-fife kUt 
labs, 

Hi& own E'^tate one Zemiadarti containing eleven killabii, viZi Anandptii*|* 
Szkri, &c. four kitlah^p Mltagher^ and otheri name naknowe. 

Depeadent Chiefs fourteen Zctnlndart^, having twenty-four killaha. 
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prjiiuipal of tbfl Independent Tijliuiary 
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lega ut |iatfi(ig at a-Saad Tba 
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Under the Zemindar of Moherbenj tweke ^tnindariA coiRaiaiijg foisty- 
two Jdllaha. 


Hrs OTTO Estate, one Zemindari oontai'ninj* eighteen killahs, Bbimj 
Bh6m, Mantri, Hariharpur^ Uewalia, Phmia, Karkachna, Bamauhatti, S^- 
honda, and small insignificant forts, ten. “ 

Dependent Chiefs, eleven Zeniindaris having tweaty-dour killalis, vi*. 


jrtlpri, 

Bmrf^bU^nfi 

P-AihAfbftj, 

?^''arflmbpur, 

Tyarcbindt 

CJZLtrgerlt^ 

JunrvpAl, 


Zemuidgri. 

Killahi. 

1 

w 

J J 

. 1 

^ * 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 , 

1 

! ■ ‘n 

k 
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One of tln^"<^iit'ack Tubutvy Aftlitli. 
N^iw ma lndej.eDdeiit Estate. * • 

f Oao of liie Jiingt€ EaLfttesiQ the MM- 
iisrpore 

4 Id Citibiklt 44 ili«<BpiJth pt t|itjSiihiii- 
I lekiiik 
Di(t K 

On* Mf til* CiHlMk Ultiba. i 

DiiUo« 


Under the Zemindar of Bkhenpur^ are twelve Zemindaris and twenty- 
nine killahs. ' I 


His own Estate one Zciniodan oampriaing fiflegn kiUahs, 

^ Chiefd, eleTen Zi^indars, baring fuiirtwa kiUahi?; 


Mynitfftl. _ 

K(i pi,:ATh in' Ghm-rerli. 
T [iii.iNLik* - 

lInurH^Drli, 

K »Hici li, ♦ 

Bf4ibhrtn, 

8i>ibtibhiii» ^ 

‘ h,* 

NaJtilifiiiU iir Ertlbfirt. 

or KagblM», 

"wpfiir, 


Zemindari. 
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Under the Zemindar of Puttihabad aeven Zemindars containing seren- 
teen itiUaha. 


His own Zemindari, Fntdhabad, &tc< coutaUung two kiliabs. 
Uependent Zemindarb sbi; containing tiiteen kilLobs. 


Blihuri^ * 

Gbmtiila, 

MjBMchtrft. 
^anjwil Of Tuigii^ 
XuipAdft, 




Zemiodori* 

EitiitAM, 
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1 
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nEHARKS, 

In MidftApnrep 

i b ui>w« 1 bell&i^ii^ thfi rial* 

I t>f thit NKrflinlt Uei h Z^aitiulkri 

Mjuaehlira ftad Nu^^iulilic cin ilm 
Eafltflru fliJii of the MUlnA|H»t« diAlricl;^ 
thfi irregular fltrafK^uip Jurbilieliol 
bQih qf ihe CtiKtacK and MHlnafKira 
ChtefB aroqe coum iiDaTnrd«blj 
(toih the acat^ered of ilia Gem 

placed imiier iheio* 


Under the Zemindar of Naraingerh, six Zemindarb, contaiaiof 17 killaba. 

\ 

Qb own Zemindari containa four killaha, 

Ucpcndent Zemindaiis five, coQtaining thi rteen forts. 


lAarinda^ 
Beliadurptir^ 
Uditrbfktr^ 
Penal) Eban^ 
Hariaanker^ 




ZatdmdarL , 
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Under charge (of Zimmeh) the Zemindar of Koran Geih six Zemindarb, 
having eight kLUaho. 


Uia own one Zemindari, containing two kiliahs. 
Dependent (Tabidaran) five, containing six killahs. 


Chalna. * I ^ 

Ztmwdari, 

1 

1 MUIbAm. 

R£MAnKS, 

Dbowarpareh. • ^ . 

1 
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G«rti D^iwali • * « 
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Kyarvhaiiii^ m * - 
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. Ujider tbe Zfnnindar of Nag or BagbbfliD- 


Ilia own Zemtadori ooe, containiog^ two killahs. 


Gbumpil^ 

Dhow)iJg«rit, 



JSbninikzrt. 

mtla/tM. 

• 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 : 

- 

1 

a 

- 

1 

1 1 


EEJSARKS. 


Badf^htthi Thanetis nndcr Cidtack, - : 

----11 Oder Bengal, 4 s 

Batablbbcd in old limejt liy Baja Man Slnh 99^ Amlee. Cuttaek, flp- 
lej Nc«ir, TalmaJ, Pachemli, Jajipiir, Badrak, Soro. RaniDa, Bastah, Jolla 
sore, Fiiltibabad, Naraiu Gerti. uud Midoapore [ the four lastundei' Bengal. 


Under Kam Garkhanr MaKjd, Telingapenlb, Santrapnr, Cliuftlab, Saraa- 
gerli, and MaJiuTpur. Under J)asimBe'gKhan: JValtigri, Alemglitr SLiigcrh. 


Under Sliujaa-nd-dio, FatteTi Gerli, Shnjaa Gerli, Paikani, Alimedpnr, An- 
di)'ari,Ti ran, (lOpe, Kiij atig, anil llytito, both of w liitli latter ones were broken 
up by ibe Zemindars, Mubammed Taki Khan after tlie seizure of Baja llam- 
cliander Deo jilanted twenty^two tiianeba fortlie proloctlon and stiiijngsdioti 
of Raj warn from Bidwanta to Banpur, but tbey were all rcipoved ejicejiting 
Balanla when Bir Kisbure Deo sncceeded to the Raj by order of the King. 


Whilst the m misters of Ale her thus wiseij le lit the turbulent fen Ja] chterH 
or Klieiri Zemin dal's iti ibe management of tboffC >i.Lo from lljeir local rank 
and beredilary iiiflnciw'i; were best t|nalified to control them, they conBider- 
ed it expedient to adopt also with very little variation tlie system which 
they found ( Kihiitig for tho administration of the uffjirs of Uie A'o/^ oras 
they calleil them the KftaUieh lands, that is the country annexed to die Im¬ 
perial Dewauiti, The only marked change which they introduced, indeed, 

B (1 3 
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was that of aU the imeaiith and Iiar^h sontiding Unn de^ignAti- 

ons of titmgji and uf&caSf into more fainlliar Persian, terrusf of egrrespoodiog 
import. 

t 

The AVraMd.s and B/aseej now hecame Per^unnAs; the Police and Re¬ 
venue Officers, Clmwdris* ^nd Vilaiiy (Mofassil or Provincial) Canungnsi 
or geiici'uliy TaltikilurH, fhe heads of villnges Mokaddama; and the villages 
tlieinselvea jVIoiiias. The huger-territorial division of Sircar was perJiajia 
a rh It ran', aiiggejited hy considerations of financial convenience, or may 
haie heeii copitnl frnin ihe Uria Dandjiai, The term Melial, or plural Me- 
lialat, by which the Revenue lands were designated iu contradistinction 
lo Kilhijut or tho Military ditto, comprised in Akber's time, each, several 
Peigiiiinahs,.ond answered neai'ly to the modern Cbakleh, though it is now 
applied to every petty estate or interest separately engaged for with, the 

Collectoc, 


The Revenne Officers of the kbaliseh lands, called Cliowdris and Vi- 
laity Canungos, or generally Xalhk^lara, certainly ac<|nhre<l no new rights 
Under the Mogul Government. W'e hnd them on all occasions acting 
with the Mokaddams as the fixed liereditary local Officers of ibe stale, 
diBchargingsomc of their functions in relation to their Pvrgmmahi* jointly, 
othcis separately and iudepeadenUy,—exercising in Uiort the same privi¬ 
leges, and enjoying the same- percentage and profits, under the new aa 
under the old system of tilings. Amongst the chief of their duties were 
the coUecUon of the Covernraeol Revenue assessed on their several divi¬ 
sions, the Control of Police, the adjustment of dL^putes relating to the 
rgtinaah generally, and the enforcement of all the government orders 
iaatnictions relative to the assignment and appropriatian of lands. 
Their acknowledged profits were five per cent, on the collections, certain 


^ I>t^oA4i4li : xht Prnfmjfi and tJie Mmw§- 
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on fi’*liery, orchards, prodnce of lltc jungles, Slc, fthe Phalkar, 
Jatkai and Banker;) toxe^: on Trade (Mnteharfa;^ the privilege of granting 
leases to new settlers in Tillages where there were no Mokaddams; nntl 
the less distinetTy avowed, though not less profitatile, percjuiBite of granting, 
free of rent ami selling, small portions of the lands caUtHl ** Banjar Kha- 
rej -T am ma,** or waste nnocciipied and uiiassessed land, which had either 
BCTcr been subject to rent, nr had been descrtc^l for years. The Mokad- 
dams under them exercised privileges of a nearly corresponding nature and 
degree. They were often separated with thefr villages entirely from the 
control of tlie Talfrkdars, when their oppression had become intolerable, 
or they could purchase the tavour of the ruling power. We ftnd tliese 
persona constantly addressed jointly with the ryots and cultivators, in all 
the perwannehs and firmans both of the local and Supreme Governments, 
according to the well-known form, *' Liet the Chowdria and Caniingos, 
the Mokaddams, the ryots and cultivators of Pergunnah, so and so, siit^ar, 
so and so, know." If other evidence were wanting, the names and desig* 
nations of their offices w'outd clearly explain the light in which they were 
view ed by the Moguls. Chowdri or Mokaddam signify simply chief or head 
'—VOaity Camiugo, tlie local or provinciitl Officer of account. The Chow-* 
dri Talfikdar has been always treated under the British Goreniment as a 
proprietor of land, and the ambiguity of tJie designation of Chiefs prevents 
the error of such a view of his condition being apparent at first siglit. The 
Canungo TaJfikdar bas never b(L‘cn taken notice of in disenssions regarding 
the land tenures of India, His denomiiiaiiou is so clearly indicative of a 
merely official tenure and occupation, that the most determined advocate 
of Zemindarl rights would hardly perhaps maintain kin rlaiiii to be called a 
Proprietor of the soil, though undoubtedly the title of both descriptions of 
Talfikdars stands on precisely the same fooling. To control and superin- 
teud these local Officers of the old regime, and to maintain the principles 
of the new settlement inviolate, the offices ofiSadder Ci'vmingoand Sadder 
Chowdri were instituted by Akber, or rather his Dc'wan ToOral Mall, The 
Sadder Chowdris, Canungos, and their establishments, should be carefully 
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disUjigiiiAlied from Uie Viloity or local and country Chowdrb and Canuii- 
gos, tlie OSicers of the former Hindti Government. Whilst the latter were 
all iTrias, iJic newly created Officer were ini anably filled l>y nativcij of Ben¬ 
gal. Tills circumstance of country and descent, has latterly hcen almost 
the only dblinction between the two^ as Uie four Sadder Cauungos of Cut¬ 
tack and many of ilieh' Gomashtelis contrived in process of lime to obtain 
the management of a great number of Talfiks, and became Talikdars, when 
their utility as checks and controllers must of course in a great measure 

have ceased. The situation of Sadder Chowdri has long ago altogether 
disappeared. 


Down to the con<i.iest of the Province by the British arms, the functions 
and fiitiiaimn of the Chowdri and Canungo Taluhdars and the Mokad- 
dams, remained precisely as 1 have above generally eKplaiiied them. All 
Peigiinaiihs in the Marhatta accounts (xvilh very few exceptions) are found 
entered as divided into the Talhks of Chowtlris and Cmmngos named after 
the holder. Talfika Chowdri, Talilka Sadder Cauuugo. Tiiluka Canungo 
Vilaity, &c. and the sepamted or MazkhrS villages of such Mokaddama as 
liad been entirely emaneipated from tlieir control, with certain alienated 
lauds known by names and revenue temiG wliicJi it is iimiccessary here to 
mention. But on the iutreductiou of the Britid. Government and rcguluti- 
oJis, aU parties whose names appearerl in the public accoinits of the preced¬ 
ing adtiimislratioii as aoNwerahle for or intnisled with the coljeclliin of the 
pujic dues, were fiithwitli acknowledged not only as Z«ni,id.,ry, hut as 
propratnrs of the lan.I eompri-ied in their Zemindaris. Whatever mav be 
hunght iftl^epolicy of this admission and the advantages that have rrsuiled 
dLT ll e f-miideU on aa erroneous view of tlic state of things tm- 

M *“ - ■” H- 
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of the country* and those officers called by the Moguls Tnl^kdars or by 
wbaterer other name, odio exercised hereditarily the mnnagement and cob 
lection of the domuius of the state; Snd. the confused and inaccurate appli¬ 
cation of the term Zemindar by the natives of the country themselves, long 
before the accession of the British Government, which was probably a prin¬ 
cipal cause of the want of discrimination above noticed ; 3rd. the failure to 
dtstingtitsh beto'een the inheritance and sale of an office (a practice prohabty 
pecidjar to the Hindus) and the inheritance and sale of the land with 
which that office was connected and concerned- 

On the real and essential flifTereuce existing between the two classes in 
OtHsa, property called Zemindar and Talhkdar, 1 have already said enough. 
The former were the feudal Chiefs or Barons of the land, holding their 
estates by a title of property, and accoimtable to their sovereign only for 
the perfomtance of 8uel» services, military nr otherwise, as the condition 
of their tenure imposed. The latter were the hereditary Officers of Re¬ 
venue and Police, on the widely extended domains of tbe superior Raja 
himself. 

With regard to the second source of error which is indeed intimately 
connected with the first, 1 would observe that w'e mav trace four different 
senses in whicJi the term Zemindar has been at different and successive 
periods used and understood in tliis country. In the days of Akber and 
his successors down to some period of Aurangzeb’s reign, it was confined 
strictly to tlie old feudal Lords and Chiefs such as I have before descriiied, 
n‘ho were the ancient original Btifijans, Bhhpatis^ or Zemindars. Snd* At 
different periods of the Mogul and Mahratta government, ^eminduris were 
occasionally created in imitation of the Hindu practice, eiih^ by separating 
otf a number of villagea from adjoining Pergnnnolis, or by allotting one or 
more Perguitntt/ta of the khaliseh land, as fixed assignments, to some distin- 
gnished Chief or able Revenue Officer, Mussclmau or Hindu, to artswer a 
particular purpose. These creatioos were apparently common in Bengal, and 
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no doubt have contributed greiifly^ to puzzle and entangle tUe question of 
. Zeiniudari rights as relating to that province.* There are about five or six 
instances of the kind in Cuttack tsubsequent to Raja Man Sinh’a time, of 
which the Zeinindai-i coiii]iosed of Pcrgtiimuh Kfirtl^s, Antrudbrand Kal- 
jon, created as late as I7iJ0—SH>, A. IJ, is the moat remarkable case. TJie 
new tenure thus created woulti he rtatunilly of rather a mixed and amhl. 
guous itatiirc. It was obv iously by no lueans the policy or general prac- 
lioe of the Mogul Govemiueut to raise isp an hertdUarif nobility, tfiougb 
they might occ.-isioually adopt proceeiliugs leading to that result, to an¬ 
swer some special end. If we look to the proper nri^dual import of the 
wojd tlie tenure in qviesLiun would have some claims to be con¬ 

sidered as involving a right of property ui the soil: but it we try the nature 
Of Uie gnuit by the conieuts of the sunnud or deed itself which conAa-red 
■it, we must unhcsitatiugly dass Ifie Zeiuiudsuv wo ereuierl, as noiliiiig 
iiigher than a Talbkdari, or a mere offioiiJ trust, ol the description culled 
Ihtimam. Jastcjid of military service which Ihe policy of the Aliis^ielmaji 
govermuent did not reejutre, the kAMmat or service etdoined in the Ze- 
mitidari sunnuds to which I ^efe^^ is that of heej>iiig up a good jiolice and 
paying a certain fixed revenue. The remunerution to be enjoyed in return 
hi always distinctly iudicated, viz, the Nancar, Rassfim and Lowa^i^lel^ 
or percentage and perquisites, Tlje old Tulfikdars, where PergHnnaAs 
were thus granted, contiuiied somelimes to exist«i a depumlent capacity } 
sometimes were altogether ousted or bought oitl. ard. In latter times us the 
Vigour anul regularity of the old system became rehvxod, the Chowdri and 
Cunungo Talhkdurs came to be kuowu an* the Zi'miitdars of their I’ergun'' 
nubs geueraHy. T’lietr Tulhks were not, to be Kure, eniured tu the public 
accounts as Zeamidaris, nor would any single Tahtkdar cull himself a Zi> 
mmdar, Ihh they assumed conjoiuiiy live dUtinction of IVrguwmdi Zemio- 
dara and were so termed often by the ruling power. It is eivriouH and not 
uunnpurtant to remark ibat whilst the Taifikdaw becwim thus exalted to 

Cl 11 ^ *" Ijj tb«h tfutscldMU «ppclliit!<M» u Biysbay.'Uahi&uti 
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the rank of ZemiodaT, the proper Zemindars mounted a step higher and 
styled themsekes Rajas. Before e^-en the British accession, and certainly , 
ever since that perimh oreryhill and jiingk Zemhular of Orisaa has been 
pleased invariably to adopt the style and title of Raja. At the great Man 
Siah's aeillemeiit wc find tliree Zemiodaw only acknowledged as pueb, 
the three Princes of the Royal family- All the other feudal Chiefs were 
classetl in the rank of Khandaits. Sirdars, and ZcmSodars. The fourth anil 
Visi mode of applying the title of Zemindar is as under Urn British govtni. 
ment. wheo every class and description of pfsrsons engaging in chief with 
the Collector for payment of revenue, obtains, on all occasion a, Ihp dignity 
and benefit reuniting from that appeUatipa. We may diatiuguisli no less 
than eeven different grades of person.^ holdUig offices and tenures connected 
with land, wlm appear in the CoUndWa accounts aa Zemindars, and ahso- 
Inle iwoprietors of the soil: 1st. The ancient Zemindars (now B^ias) of the 
kiUah ealates. liod. Zemindars of Mogul and MarhaUa creation, holding 
one or more Pergoonahs. as C&i'des, Citkan, Shahabad, &C. 3rd* The Chow- 
dri uud Caniingo Tal6kdars. 4th. The indepeudent (Maakfiri) Mokudd^a. 
5tli. Village afconntanta, calleit Serberakara. and Kfirjts who sometimes 
managed their villages and jniid the rents to the Marhutta govemmenl. 6th. 
The head-men (PurseUis) of twtnab^ or villages containing merely houses 
with little or no arable land atUclied. 7lh. The holders and proprietors of 
petty alienated portions of land caUed Kheridali, resumed jagirs. service 

lauds (Moii^ibX &C. 

It is of some importance to my argument to consider how far the leati- 
memy, either direct or incidental, of the be^st writers of the country, supports 
the view which I have taken of the original essential difference between the 
Mogul Zemindars, and the great Revenue Officers called Chowdna and 
Canungos. or more generally Talukdars; and of the confosion created 
«n latter times* by the inaccurate and indiscriminate appKcatioii of the for¬ 
mer term. 
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On the only occasions when thejiuthor of the Ayia Ackcri mentions Ze- 
[n]n<tsr.4, the word is used entirely in the sense I contend for, that is* 
an cfesi-foating the dags of Military Chiefs and feudatories, bound by tlieir 
tenure to furaiah troops, &c, for the service of the state. He mentions se¬ 
veral Rajput Zemindars (sometimes expressly under that denomination, 
sometimes as Bhumis) commanding bodies of Troops in Berar* in the account 
of which Sfibehalso, he obsenes, that the Chowdri is liere caUed Desmukb, 
Camingo, Despandia, kc. but does not explain the nature of the duties of 
those officers. In treating of the Shbeh of Bengal likewise, he states, after 
recounting the amount of the revenue, “ And tJie Zemindars (who are most¬ 
ly Koits)* fomii^b also 23,330 cavalry, «,01.158 infantry, 170 dephants, 
42G0 Cannon, and ^400 boats. Id a passage which occurs in part 3rd, des¬ 
cribing the duties of the Foujdar, tlie word Zemindur has been erroueoimly 
used by the translator Mr. Gladwm. The original runs thus,.'* When a Bu- 
zetger, (husbandman or r/oi,) or un Amil Giuar of the Khaliseb, ora Jagir- 
dar, may prove relractorj, he ahall endeavour first to bring him back to big 
duly by fair words which the translator renders, “ Whenever a Zeaundor 
or a Collector of the Royal or Jagir land,” 


If the Royal domains, or Rhalisch lands, were really held, under the Mo¬ 
gul govemment, by a number of large proprietors, whether colled Zemindar, 
or by whatever other name, it seems scarcely conceivable, that all mention 
of, and allusion to, such a clasa, should have been omitted in Ute chapter of 
the Ayin Acheri, (vb, part 3,) which treats expressly of the famous ten year’s 
settlement of the imperial lands, and the arrangements mid system of ma¬ 
nagement therewith connected. No one can peruse that chapter without 


TTmi mnuL ix*t lli« Z^uOndKn arir uinatlj' KniU or Cajudiaj, wbo 4rv nf ibe SanknrTa- 

r*D, or import hi«d,iiiffri»r nTt« Sqdrw. mu; panl; m T.Tiauie mUh -bnl 1 hHe mi- 
bat it .|.o„id bo rreaUerted, that, «. 1 bate alnhl; atated, it* e«iaiafl Cabatri^aa we c^tui- 
Sertil to be extinct, tn mauj of the xml ibal tliato mho hpw rtpieaent and iWnd b, the 

pIxM ar iha rtKil .ml nt« oOen of terj- inferio, extraetimt li will he xerji, ah rtfenitoe 

to thfl hits of kto^i la ibe wurit QDw refemd to, tbxt. out of Lva dyaasUea ef ■a'vertiEn Prlocei nbo 

fotw Iwt'lKoiuT^ *** Priw MofaxmiucdHa coaqueat, (bo Bial oalj were RJiaijii ; the 
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{jdtigp striif!k by t3ie fact, that tbe entire Imsinesa of BCllleraent ami collecti^ 
on, 13 described lying; between the husbandman and tlie officers of the go- 

venuneut, coiled the Amil, Tcpakcbi, aiidTreosurcr, conducted tliroogh tbe 
intcrveulionof certain local functionaries, who ore styled the Shtkdar, Kar- 
khn, JVIokaddaiu, ond Potw4ri. Tt would be superfluous to quote pardeiihir 
passages, in illustrutiou of what is so abunduutly clear, from the whole tenor 
of the portion of the work alluded to. It cannot surely be tuiugiued, tliat, 
if a class of so much importance as Zemindars aud Pl'oprietors had then ex¬ 
isted in the Khaliseh laud, no reference should ever ouce be made to their 
exifitence and interests, in fipeaking of the payments of the llyots to the 
‘ Officers of Government; the settlements to be made with them; the raea- 
fliiremenls of llie land ; tlie accounts of the same to be kept, and the parties 
by whom those accounts were to be signed and countersigned. By t!te 
Shikdar* and Karkun, in this place, are lueaut, I apprehend, the Cliowdri 
aiul Cauuiigo Talhkdars, likclhose of Orissa, or persons performing similar 
* functions. Shikdar implies very uearfy tlte same as TaKikdar, the one de¬ 

signation siguifying literally, holder or manager of a division ; tbe other, 
holder of an allotment or dependency. The Chowdri, is, twice oidy, that 
1 cun discover, mentioned by tbit nppellation express, throughout the Ayia 
Acberi; lir^t, in the account of the -Subeh oJ' Berar, and second, in (he part 
about S^erghai, which is defined to meaneitlier money, pensiotis, or land 
bestowed m vtiik anrl mttdadmas/i. The passage is this, “Various illicit 
practices having been discovered, the Syergbul of the Afghans and CAoic- 
dris of Ike Kkaliseh^ were annexed to the Exchequer.'* 

The same indirect and incidental evidence may be drawn from, Ferish- 
leL, whose history extends down to the death of Acher iti A. D. JdOn, In 
the cases where he mentioiiB Zemindhi's, it is almost iiiv:iriably as, Zemindit- 
ran o Deccan, Zemindars Otnd Princes of tire Deccan; Zemindaran 

* rn Dcb^ftln Ilf cbioe Au kerf dJtarj Ullfl br tipptlJmiioii Uk€ Ctiowdrij 
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of the bilk, &c* and they are rppreeenited aa powerful chiefs 
pas$esfftn" fortir, armlet, and political influence, such ak to (bis day are the 
attributes uf Khetri and Rajput Chiefs. It is carious eaeogb^ that, in near¬ 
ly every iustHiice where bis Lraaalator Dow has introduced the word SSe- 
jRiWcir, and more especially in those few interesting passages of Ferishteb, 
which tench upon the internal arrangements and institutions of the empire. 


the term has been gratuttou«i1y foisted in, and is not to be found iu theori' 
ginal. As a guide to future enquirers, 1 shall point out some of these errors 
which have attracted my notice^ Dow states of Sultan Balin, « Wherever 
the King marchod, there was an or<ler for the Sli1>ehs, ZenwWarj, rouj- 
dars, &c. to meet him." This is, merely the tninfilator^a explanation of the 
aense of the passage. The original is, “ Sultan Balin made it a rule, that, 
whenever he returned from his army, the head-oflicers and res pec table 
men, ;Smlfir-o-AkAbir,)came to meet him and offer present^.*’ When ibe 
same Prince goes to Siinargnon, in pursuit of the rebel Togml, Dow makes 
the of that place join him with his troops; the original sayg only, 

♦* Dhoj Rai the zMl or local governor.” In the accounts of the reigns of 
Feroze 2iid and Alki^nil-deefl. the word .dwtro, used by Ferishteh, is twice 
erroneously tranalateil Zimindar, In the description of the latter reign, a 
still more important inaccuracy occurs, in tlie account of the King’s mea* 
Burcff, for improving both the condition of his ryots, and the revenues of 
llie Royal Exch«|iier. Zemindurs uiid/onneM are not once mentioned by 
Ferishleh, but it is observed, that, as the Cimudrk and mkaddmns were 
very oppressive in their behaviour towards the ryofs (zeberdeat), they 
were set aside, and their dues (wqjeA) resumed, so that they who had be¬ 
fore worn fine clothes, rode on horses and affected all tlm state ofAmres, 
were now r^uced to the lowest ebb of |«jverty. In the history of Moham¬ 
med Third’s reign, the term Zemindar is again gratuitotmly introdneed 
y Dow, as follows. “ NuEam Bara, a Zmiindar, possessed of some lands 
in OuJo, colleeteil a mob of the discontented fanners and rebelled,^ The 
nngmal text, which is obscure in my copy, calls him ^Amir of some kind 
hut never once makes use of the word Zemiudar, Again, ia pages 51 andl 
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(voL ii.) during Feroze Tlxird’a reign, Zemindars of Gomkpore and Kut- 
ter aremciiiLiouecl by l>ow. w [lere Fen shteh d in Line tly calls tiiein MoJiaddams. 
Zemindars as veil as Makaddams of Atava, are, it is true, in one partspo* 
ken of hy tbe Persian hisloriant i>ut be elsewhere also alludes to Rais and 
Rajas of Ihe same district. On the deposition of Abu Bekker. the translator 
observes, that the Zemindars, in various, parts of the empire, fell upon bis 
foilowers and massacred them- The original says, “ the r^ts and others 
murdered tbcm/' Whilst the designation so often repeated, has been thus 
conat-antly introduced into Dow’s translation, in a manner quite unwarmnted 
cither by the sense or language of the text, it is strangely omitted, sometimes, 
in parts where it does occur In the original. Thus, Fcryiteb, speaking of the 
warlike operaiiotis of the Emperor Mohammed Third, and the vigonrof bis 
goveriiinent during the early part of his reign, says, “ Ho conquered the en¬ 
tire Carnatic, from sea to sea. taking possession of part of the country and 
obliging the Rajas of the other portion to pay tribute, and, from “dread of 
Lis prowess, the R,iis and Zeinitidars throughout the empire becamesubmia- 
sive and obedient, and waited on the court to discharge their several duties 
and oSices.” Dow rendei^ the passage simply as follows, “ He soon after 
reduced die Cnmatic, to the extremitieH of the Deccan, and from sea to 
sen, obliging all the Rajas to f>ay him tribute, by which means he again hll^ 
ed tho treasury with money." The last of Col. Dow’s mistakes, which t shall 
notice, is one that has led Lfae ingenious author of the essay on Asiatic Mo¬ 
narchies, to imagine a support to one (though not a matenalj part of his 
argument, which does not in reality exist. The translator says of the fa¬ 
mous Fetid, alias Sher Shah, " When lie arrived at his Jagfr (in the Sfibeh of 
Jonpiir,) he actually put his resolution in practice, by reiiclcring jiistice to 
the poor, and reilticing to order such of the Zemindars as oppo^^cd his au¬ 
thority now the original states simply, '•The M-jhadtUtma of several vil. 
luges being turbulent and refractory, he undertook to rediiGe them to order.” 
The word Zemindar never once occuni any where in or near the passage. 

The only inference which 1 would draw from the above, la, that, in those 
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tjinM of the Mo^il {jOTernment, when flie Biiandal syatein of the umpire 
oxfsfeif in full vigom-, the misapplication of the term Zemimlar to the Chow- 
dris and CatiTingos of the Klialiseh lands^ or to any infurior chtj&, liad 
not become -eneml in Hindustan. That the dodgnations. and, perhaps 
too, the office and rifflits of the two classes, were tn latter times much con- 
fouwled together, is abundantly clear. Ir cannot, ofcourse, he expected, 
■when we condder the vague, mutilated, ami imperfect state of all luiKan 
histories and revenue accounts, that tJie origin and progress of this coofa- 
don dmutd admit of being explained with such precision ns to remove all 
doubt, or difference of opinion. The first pym|itoms of it are perhaps to 
be observed during Aurangzeb’e reign.* After his death, and estieclally 
from the time of Mohammed Shah, and Hie early period of the eighteenth 
century, we meet with frequent instances, in Firmans and Perwanntdis, of 
the word Zemindar heing either added after Chowdri and C'anmigo, or 
substituted in lieu of those tertim. la proof of thi-s statement, 1 need only 
refer gcuerally, to Lhenumemus liocumwiU of the kind which are yet forth- 
comiag. and may be consnlted by those who feel interested in tlie dlaciisai- 
on. It will be observed, tliat they always purport to address, and convey 
orders to, the whole body of t>ersons connected, many way, whb the land m 
n Pergunimh or Chakleli, belonging to the K/taiisek S/terifi fy^the Amilv, 
Mida-stiddis, Chowdris. Caniingos, Mokaddatns, ryots, and cultivators. It 
ts superfluous to add, after whut has heen above stated, that the praiier 
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Zemladars or feudal Ciiiefs being- difilinctly circumstancef}, and subject 
to tlie control of a different department of the state, viz. the SuJtannat, 
dr ?iiz&niat, could never of course he included in these official addresses, 
from the KJialiseh or Dewannl departtnent, to theJinsbandmen and officers 
of all classes on the lands composing the iiuperial domains. I must not omit 
to notice the famous Firman of the Emperor Auntngzeb Alemgir, addressed 
to Rashik Das, which has been translated and printed with former discus¬ 
sions regarding the Zeniindari tenure-, l-n this the " Amils, Chowdris, Ca- 
nungos, Mokaddatns, and Pat w^ris,” urn frequently mentioned in every part 
and, in one instance, thee.\preasion is varied hv writing" Amins, .4mils,^e- 
mindai's and others." If the date and trunslatiou of the doenment are strict¬ 
ly correct, it may he considered to evince an earlier application.of thelerm 
Zemindar, to the officers of the KhuliseU land, than 1 ahouid be on other 
groimds disposed to admit. 

The second cause of error; respecting Zemiadari and Tal6kdati right?, 
trhlch has occurred to me, is the failure tu discrimiuale between the sale of 
lands and of the offices connected with them. In Cuttack, the offices of 
Talukdar aad Mokaddam, were, b conformity with the universal flindii 
practice, strictly hereditaiy; the rent or revenue of the lands payable to the 
stite had been fixed and settled with reference to the capability of the soil, 
and the established rules for the division of the crop ; and cerUib perqui¬ 
sites and emoluiDents were allotted to all parties concerned m die busi¬ 
ness of collection and management, which (together with illicit gains) ren¬ 
dered those situalions, though less valuable tlian at present, still objects of 
solicitude and ambition to the class who alone were likely to hold them, 
under the native administration. Such being the case, it was a frequent 
practice of the iVJogul government, to oblige the Taifikdars or Mazkhri 
Mokaddams, when they had embezzled the rwonues, or otherwise fallen into 
arrear s, to dis|>ose of a portion of wliat they held, when the price obtabed 
was invariably paid into the local trea.sury in discharge of balances. Tlic 
custom may be considered to indicate a recogtutiou of property, ou tlie part 
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of tbofle cJaflsw of fpiictionaries in tUc'ir (Lboiigb (Tie sales in ques- 

lion, lerajed Bye 'Sultaivi, in a;eiifirBl bore iillleihe character ofTolmitarj 
8iid unconstrained transfers,) but certainly cauiicit be held to establish any 
title of property in tbo soil itself. In niDst cases, the thing sold la carefully 
defined to bo the whole or a share of the TaUikduri njid Qiowdrabi, of 
the Talbkdari and Wilaity Canungoship, or of the Mokaddami of a TnJhk 
or village, Occasmnally there is some nmhiguky, where a single village 
only is disposed of, but 1 ant persoaded ibat no person could rise from tlin 
perusal uf a. number of sneb deeds of sale of the old times, witliout being 
satisfied, tlmt they transfer nothing more Ibim a hereditary oQicial tenure in 
a village or Yilluges, or portion of a Talfik, the prnfits attacbiiig to w bicU 
are defined in the margin or endoraatnent, as well as the revenue as* 
sessed, called the Tnukhali Raqmi and Jamma Kcmal. X observe, that, in 
the very first of the cases bruugbl forward in the appendix to Sir J, Shore^s 
Minute, on the permanent settlement, as an instance of ibe sale of tuads in 
Bengal, the thing disposed of is distinctly stated to be, two-sixteenths of tbo 
CAaivdruAi* of XkisHiat PergnnnaJi fattebjanjpur,, sold by l^kamal Cbowdrito 
Hari Sircar. 

In like manner, 1 apprehend that the sense of the words Malik and 
Ah'f^trtl, wbJcb occiup generally in the Cuttack deeds of sale, as in thoKe 
nf a similar nature in Bengal and elsewhere, mu at, in any considenl and 
intelligible view of ibe c;^se, be held to apply only to Ibe office and per¬ 
quisites of the seller, hnpljing tUai he eiyoyed tUem hereditarily, by a 
temiM bdipendent of the will of any lucnl superior, in contradistinction 
ft office held by a mere Goroashteh, or cpbomerai agent at the pleasure 
cf anoUiGT- Xudoed, the Jfi/kiat, or right of property asserted, is mostcom- 
nvotdy and di^thictXy stated to refer to tbe Cliowdralii,X Canuugoi, and 
Mokaddamtnk if bucU were not the a&be, it would follow that the same 

* SitwtiMiof ChA^d^t 
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land might have two different kind.f of absolute proprietors, for IVTokaJ* 
dams, who had the right of seHiug their Mokaddarami, existed (m Cuttack 
at least) on (he Tidfik of erery Chowdri and Canungo, who might aimilarly 
dispose of his Talukdari or a part of it. The ditEcully vamsJxes wlien w* 
view them, as, what they unquestionably were, offices connected with tlie 
land, of different degrees of authority and importance, each having its distinct 
duties and perquisites. In the Southern Pergtmnahs, fcffnveriy under the 
Kliftrda Rig as, where the heads of rillagea and accountanta retain iheir old 
Hindi appellation of Padhon and Bhof, we find them constant) v selling shares 
of their f*nd&aHe^ and Shol Ciri, or offices of chief and accountant, with a 
proportionate allotment of the service lands and iUssira attached; and 
these transfers, the real tiuture of which It is impossible to mistake, serve to 
throw a strong light on the character of similar transactions in other parts, 
where the use of toms of doubtful import, has invested the subject with a 
degree of ambigtiity which probablj will never be altogether dispelled. 

Actual sales of iund, or raflier ground, were not however unknown un¬ 
der the native ndiuim strati on of Cuttack, and wherever it was clearly in¬ 
tended to seH such, so many higas are plainly stated in the QohaleEis to be 
llie subject of transfer, without any periphrasis ns to the Zemindari, Ta- 
Kikdari, or Alnkaddainmi riglit in. tlicnu Such sales however were confined 
to a particular description of land called Araii Sanjar KAariJ Jawntn. or 
ground, waste, nnocciipied, and unassessed, in the disposal of which the 
Talfikdars and Mokaddams were allowed by prescription to exercise con- 
siderahte privileges. If only two or tliree bigas were sold for the building 
of a bouse, patna, &c, or disposed of as rent free, the individual Talfikdar 
or Mokaddam executed the deed, with tlie sanction of the mling power, 
implied by the necessary attestation of the Sitdder Cannngo, or his agent: 
if a larger quantity as a batti, or so, was to be assigned away, the deed of 
transfer was executed jointly by theChowdrig, Canungos, and Mokaddam, 
or Mokaddams. This mode of transfer gave rise to a curious tenure in the 
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dbtrict of Cuttack, called Kliartdeh or jmrchrtsed, anrf Milk Kliariilnt, 
wliick oftea cooipri^ieti much valiiahle hind, oirins to good land being frau¬ 
dulently alienated, instead of the Buitjar which the deeds set forlli, and 
tliey formed a constant subject or scrutiny and resumption on the [lart of 
die OlBcers of the native government. Tlie purchasere of such property 
often again transferred il to others, and the privilege of sale likewise seems 
to hara been conceded to those who enjoyed rent free lands, under grants 
of the government as, milk, ayrna and madadmash. A full discussion and 
invefltrgatjon of these matters would however lead so far, that I am obliged 
to content myself with tlic above general reference to tJie principal consi- 

deratjous winch strike me, an necessary to ejcplain the laud tenure in Orissa 
Proper, 


I have inserted in tlie notes* translatrons of a few deeds of sale and aati* 


• S,h p/m TdMk .ttutidiy tht Statm/tk, .,tdp/tkt SmU^- 

I "*** Urttflo Vluii Oujlndef Cboflrdree, (011 of Hurdee Run Onjinder CbqwSr*p, idti «f_ 

I a itant of JU, Sliamsootidefpoiti, in Per-tinnaS Simw BmlrHu!!. Sldoe f mm aliogcthqr 

uniblo IP pay tbe Dminatta dup froai tin. fopf BiawiTalook Jndudias ShapitoQnUcrport.SLC. 

fr aJjofa PersDniukh, mid have been pbeed In eouDqewnl ou ihat anseuiit by the OhilcriBr Mir«a 
urnlee Be(|, 1 do of aiy nwii free iri!l and nuweiit asLI fortlie *imi of lot K, 10 P. ei per niariOii (a 
a«? r « * WfttmpAier, tt>„ wrOerdhuh Nurrinder Raee, atm arMoueec Dhor Hffrripbttnduit. inliatiil- 
Ch j Por^Dtiah ditto, tie prprefiud fonr Uistt a Talonk, idgethn wlUi the DufLar 

ihaiitia k. ’ ^ tcid la ihif day In pTaprieiary ptuiarBsinii [KjaU Hu ut yiipm dur luhl liurroot 

ueri ih i purobasef aa Jons aa be litei. and aficr bim hit sena and biiwn'a miiu 

^ ... , ' 'Dt® ®'i^tlvaHqn and'bettarTfirt Ip diieharja the CoTnmmanl dapa, 

hrlik' **“1 ***"“■ Wi'lih*!' I, '«*i »ny heiri. iiiif my 

a «i berrafter ba«ajiynsbtor Utle iaiheTilimk. Shnuldaiiyoneadraocp 

kl vi.r* r *n. , L ** Ty:t \« vTicien u a Snnnnd Kohaleb-TidiKiktrarfre [pr Deed 

JO a ppkdqiEE,] Dated 28lb of Iho monib ItiibbBo Ool Awwul HOS Hmiee. 
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mills, selected from a vast mass of sticii docmnents in my poesefision, wliEch 
will serve to illustrate tlie ai-guinenl miiintained in the jjrecediag pages. 


Dttii fialf ^4 "TftAoffA Wniaitf 

Piirohwpr M«er Kiimul OohJ Dccii, ^om uf Mm Moniiftbit, aonof UBiad; Seller JuT-raniitii 
9o^h of ^tuhr« MirinieiTp CAnooCtpEo^ Willait)- of PrriniQnjit] CoardaiH^jn (ho Sircar of CoilAck. 
■ SioGc 1 tlie Sailer &aht iq liiia day bcld tha u fa ale aaJ entfre Tal aDlciJerac nnd Wil laity CxopagegDcsbiii 
of Mihiin JickkiLr SuvadIo, In the abfrTr PEfi^nnnuh, hit Talooka [Tdodka Hundeh kii dur iuhl o Uutif- 
rudf MdJik&eEih kfanoc] daahi] in full fiteprletory poA^caiajon, 1 now Aell the unia Bitli alt tba rl^htn and 
prirfla^c* appriiulnin- tfai?rrlo» as Metip ITIreeq, A.^T]JiLrp Afijnr, Un. fitc. af ntj ohd free canitentp fortfae 
■uju Ilf eftt liutiilri;>il Knhmwuna of Cewri*. fair and tvMi price, to flip aboTc mcnlianed Pnrclisjier. 
tluviiig rpcckcd tfac nmuuid t iiatp paid It Solo ilia Treaty ry of t!ie Puipdnr of tbo Per^uuniJi In din- 
ebarge uf tny faflljnces* Let iht PuFaliajpr ctillitAtelfac eboTC Villapfep pay tba jHiblic dnea and bi-jn^ 
It uuilpi' fail TEilqokdArDe Antt C^ahoon^oc iDanapx'incot j^bii TnlDOk-d-mrcE of CfMioyn^cc khand uiul mi* 
Uloodeb], Niahher nor nay htln y^ilL fapreafter bare any ulfUm^ 
r 1 MiPinn. 

r llokiifrurrh Hyr|ha Amzee Gnttec^k - - - _ « q ^ 

Ditto Tiinkbii Roqtner^ - ^ 271^ 0 & 

Ditto lutoina Kiimnl ConrfSp - - ^ ^ 

PnacorTalodkdaro^Hnd Will Arty Can rHiOi^cestiip^ to he aejiRrAtcd, Kith, too 0 0 

froTi the TuliHikA of the Ssiller Jogiiapmtli Maintcoj and cutered iia a Tilooka A!liikoo^otf^ dated | 043 i 
SbovnJ^ 110^ Umlef. 

On tbt bAck ibo Cbehreb BnndeeT or ilcAGnplirc HoII of Uia Sellar U ^IraHi 

Deff/ tff Salt ofGroKjui- 

I am SfadAniinil Mahap^it^T, soo ornopce iMahapater^ ion nf ^foorley ^abapatet, C!i0^(1rae 

orPer^nnah Uyauui^p in Uie Siroai of Hndfopk, in tliefnll po^ve^sion ofnij icuiieii. of my own frpe 
conntnl deekra tbtu I bAra fold a pureeJ ufAbontH 10]*^ of land ^HAyirr ATAnriy Jiintifia ^ 

Duitcemen^siiretncut nn tbe RnqhA ofMauaa DKuTinknntpore.xnyTalnDka^ (ordepradent onDie>Mi]teh 
u n^pecidcil lielow buM lo this dny been Id nij possci^ion^ with e^ary tkin^on and belonainjr to the 
jTvered Saetd nod Dcoq Muhiminiad, for the aiwn of Sicoa Hnpeei^ Ifl a, Uie fijt and aarrent price, Lfet 
biin dUpoHc of it he Jike^: ahould tba HAkioi crer olamt a Innims irom if, f wilt At an^frernlito. 

II eta folkiwf a ppeoi^caljou of bound tiias. Detod I mb Rejeb p 1 i4^ Umlec, 

Di'fffi _annifi»^ t^raiuirf fm of ^ tf a I^ergMmnjUi Joimil^u 

We wtm nre Fuiteh Khun ChowdreCt Bitindoa CAcoen^oe and Kklien Capoanfoa Kenirndarj of 
Perzunn n h Sneed A bAft in the She ar o f C uttaek^ deel aro fol lo a'a : Siuen Biib-Dno CIiutd flaii 

Blrjalm^heCp iAhnbllanl of AtouEab ffajal In FerAonnab Dao-aLiir ho^ no uieonj of 

once And !■ anutilolo jiirc food to die numarous. Fakirs and Byshnoo*. who are con^tontlj Tcsortib;; i<i 
him, and thereby AiilFcre aAtraine dtAlresA, we bare tberefore of our own atcurd and free will BppqJnEed 
7 BatteraT It tjJifionlJf Ara^ee BniijnT kbnnj Jnnima^ from the Ku^ba of the ^rouaaha AtlAoh to 

oaf TaIsmiIcn O-^ belowt to bo bcrTAf^ar brid by btm ns Etijml- l^t the abofe-uienliaaad tike pojfcsajAknq 
of ibo Lmd ami bring into ooltkAtinn and expand the profits io maiotiTnlng biDimalrnnd otber FaklrA 
and B^sbijioos \ .^hauld we or our briri ever Attempt to resume it^ may we go to helj^ Tbk Ij gken a* 
A Snoniid Kbyrmt. 

Harr foUows a specbicabon of the Villages io eaefa T'ftloot fruiu which tbe Land was grafted. Dal- 
cii jdib Jumudool Awwiti^ 11^ Umlee. 

— Ff2 AmtkMF 
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dM9lhr Diiio. 

Wa wliu nrfi Jjft KisJinnltJJico CtnoongMiSmlilEf^Haiiichinnler BhaojaDCuaoDgOfl WillkLlj* I>efrii 
CJirt^direr, luid Sirrffct PuUe*, ChondoaN^lk, Rujib Niuk, Sec. of Farsima^li 

Suanawnt, ip Ibc Sireai of Uqdnick dcdare m foIlQWj: SIHcp mlioul I Bmltn B Bffeas 13 Ghoonii of 
LtmJ, on ttie aunba QTAiouMii Khondibpl» Pastapore, and MnadiAl, oor Tilaoks hmd becofne enlire¬ 
ly vpaitfl nnd do^rEed |]wyraa nflidcl'i] wo have incajiit-cd ont the snmr with Uin niiLhnrwd Pudk-Bbr 
and Imfo aold It for the lum of Sa. B-t. 3h to Ihr roapeeled Six Mast Kbnn ioootrdiOi to iefil ft>rai?- 
Lcitho aforetibEtied Kbnn take p<^l 05 si;on of Ui 4 stAiOo 4 od pTOceed to establisfa foidon wad Fatdm with 
die foil cat coondoncE and seouiilj. Neiikrx wo nor oOr heir# wtU carer hereafter ha.ye DaTcr^ Dnkhl^ qe 
[| u(b of way 40 rt^ io the aboTe^naontionod parcel of ground- Dated the 1 Itb SownV 1 U^tuJee^ 

Here follows the naniil Chuckhttndeo^ 

J^ftdofS^oftktZtmndMrtfaf m Piffojff. 

Iwbo am Bnsant Haee. soDof SndiuWb Race, aoo of Jeel Rsec. mhabltwn of Kual^ Periraimiti 
Hoirthiirpore. tn the Sirciir of Cutlaek-in the full poiaes^bn of mj iciuea deoUro m thia Mwilia, tbit 
ihc Zemibdaree aodTWookdaTcc and Moanddonico of Monsa NaroOp in Personnab Athaeea has been 
heretoroTO in my pOAieuion taht % bnmdohj^ Beidj^ noahle from land fallini ont of oultiTation to 
p^y the public auessmenk I havo Of my own free consent dijpoj.ed of the ^mlndarefi of the taid Mouju« 
for the Bom orhfKt Rahnns of Cowria nf Luehmua llaeep son of Hur Raee, son of Baboo ftaeOp and hato 
received the Bmunni frnni the TcbvP of Horaln Dait GunJocah. Let tho purchaaer take posjteaalon of 
the S^mJedaree, See. nf the aboTp the Bha^ai^ Kliajoaharoe (or Dc-bee) Land* the Goeoannt Plan-^ 

tationn, Sco. wbatevrrin Bhort aitachcB toili and exertia^ hlmscirtocKiond imlUTaljan, and Jot him pay 
rognJarfj the OoifernmeDt dooB* Netthcr ft nor my heir* will boreafkr idntnoo any otaim on the ^ovq 
M onza- Thh ti ^rrn u a RobaJoh and Rabvool WnSool. Dated Rnben ooJ Awwnl^ 120B U- 

Silff a Af^itddimut* 

1 who am By Otoe Sawnol Sin^har, Bon of Dasnittee dittOp boh oI lodeijeet ditto/Mofpidduniof Moitzn 
fiaopoTO ooder tho TatookWi of Jiti^anJitfapcT^mnd intho Girear of Bod rock- Since 1 hniro liiUicrto 
beU the Mdipddomee of the above Monwa iq fnll proprielory posaof.ifoa (dar taht o taaurroof Malika- 
neb khood duhtom,) bot am oow naalilfl to pay the public Revimui:! naseaaed thereoii ; thererore of my 
OWE free wilk in fhll pnasEjaticiii of my sensesp I lell the MoqudiaqiceortbeabaTe Moniah fortheSOtt 
of 421 Kabum of Cowrii Co tBiun Sawint, loa of Bha^mRe Sawnot^ aon of By usee Bawnotp M[|i|ud- 
dnm of Dewnl Dcheo oa the above Talook- fiarin^ rDecitnd the puTohnse money, 1 have paid U Into 
ibeTchTil of Sahoo^ Fotedar of the ahore Talook- I haTcby decl are that tec the poiohascr tak¬ 

ing pnaiMMaionof the MEhiuddaince of the atmTc Village, eaen Idmsolf with foil couldenoe in the mil- 
tiTatioa of if and pay the Goveratneut dues. Ndthrr emr mj brclhfon^ nnt mj bcira will bereltfUr 
adranre any ctalms thrrooo- ThU ii given as a Snonud Rifbalcb Moqndddinee, 

Oiri Mouia^ 

Mo^itirnireb, AraarC;, **,-*_** ^ j07 l»l ^ 

Ditto Tunkhah Rn^mee^ Ri« * ^ « - , » _ ;j(j3 g q. 

DiUudiimma KumbP, RLa. ^ ^ la 

RyOCCcei - 

Hi^racOp * - - *' » . _ _ _ , ft 3 0 


Daicil 31it TUmaan^ U7ft Cmlee^ 


Kahani,Cnwrta» 151 13 4i 
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DttJ tfSmft ijt Pudi^H* .WffiK:* Odtypart U Ptrgmn^A Limbgtt. [t>rw.] 

Djiled Wsdneidm/, 27th AisUi, in the 43d Aiik ei- jcar of ihe retgn of Rnja Beer Kfehon deo 
MAiininjBh. 

Wo four puTflon*, Blmniee Dw, Koomee Du, Kesob Han and Sehn l>a*, Pedhaua of Mout^ 
Odf}pore In Perguanah Liiubaeo, hnvisg liUi Jay receired from Kiaben Pat;ooire MahipBitr, jolin- 
biFaui of Puiaa Kiahea SaniDpore At Ocfang is Lbe nhoTe Fergiuianh, tiieium of Rs. Ttf-ftin comrii, 
or oithecinreai rateofAKebRnfe of sfc. ip. per rupee, altogetfaer 172 knhutia, irbich ii n fair pitee.ex* 
ecilte the followii^ deed of «ale. We lell to you oat Fndliiuiee or riijht ofirnniltgeseiit (huki^erberah) 
in Ihe »liole of the nid tillage of Odeypore, the RudeVH of whioh fa about 16 balleei, lOliJgu, and 
Bbo our Uiu Pttdhaim or service tandj. which are3higaa Dehee, 3 hjgelu Kala. and 7 bigu Snnid, 
altogether 13 bigu. Ton will bold tlie Pudhnnee of the titlige a* hraif u the sun, inoao and earth 
Uat. Rboiild any Sawual qr ehief, oruur heita et any other ulaimanti advance a claln, we will bg * 
reaponslhtr, to kmf also you wilt enjoy the Hllarudhanee or lervice land*, wMoh we hate lOld, wfUi 
every thing abote and beneath, water, dry {and, mJnetii] pradnetions, wells, wood, stuaes, fralt trcea, 
fcc. Ton may cat down and plant trees on tbe ground aod met m y ca please with the above Hita, also 
jett will rMthe the cuatetaary Sarhee (Skopn) of Sri Juggunaftih J w. This Deed will stand for evff 
V B llbtriB PHtr and Oiabodnii or 
WiitnAjci, letcrai Jhia^cuia and BbiKicea. 

Ditd ^ Sah Ajf a VT Viifvffw Arrowjti^mt* 

DatE4 IfondBjf Ajalq^ in like l7Lb Auk ui pf ihu rei^n of Unja Dirb^ii^ Peo 

HabnrojfiJi. 

J who am Rugoo Kath Maiaiee, Bhooee of hfanaa Gowiee Fot hlaiinpara in Pergynnab Linbae^ 
caecnte In behalf of Snnknr Putaaik, inhabitant ofUauBa Odeypove the Fullowing Deed of Sale, bav- 
Bg ibis day received fnsg yon the sim of 56 rnpees in cowris or kahnoa iJS.2 al the rate of2>6|w 
rupee, wliteh (a a faif and eveo price, 1 hereby sell to you in eiehaage Ibrthai sum tbe Ubooee Gbl of 
OOiee of Bhooee of the said Uouxa, wltioh waafonnerly parehaaed by my. father with the sanction of 
the Miharsja. The Riickhah of the vill^ is about 96 hattrei (or bigas 1,700). 1 sell you likewise my 
Kila lands which are »tabiiifaed at the custom ary rate of 12-6 pet bailee, with my Dasioom and Rus^ 
sootn, 1 oa will enjoy the oSoe af Uhaoee aod the Hita land an tong aa Ihe sun, moon and earth fast 
Should uy SawBBt (chief) or [lm|dar, or neighbour or heirs of mlno advanee any claiiais, T shall be 
reapouaifalc for aallsfylng them. Till the day rtf resorreetion yoa will poasesi the HiU tAnd, and every 
ihing above and brneaih it—water, dry land, miuernl produetietu, ponds, welis, tree*, atones—yod 
way mstdowD and plant tatci at yonr plensnre. This ia given as a Deed of Sale and receipL 
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PART n. 

L 


Cltronologt/ and 

THE learned Nativea of CiiUack maintain, that, in latter agea, upon the 
decline of that p-ci t mduarchr of upper Indm, whose hiatory seems dca- 

tlncd to remaiu ever hurled in the darkness of fable and uncertain tra- 

# 

ditinn, four principal thrones or races of Hindoo Princes nded over the 


country, viz* the Narapati, the Aswapati, the Chatter or Chatrapati, and the 
Gajapati By the first they understand the Ram Ruias or SovcrcignB of 
Teljgana and the Carnatic, who opposed the earlier Musseltnan inTaders 
of the Deccan, under Sultan Ala-nd-din; the second throne they place 
in the Morhatta country, and intend to designate hy the epithet, no donht, 
the old and powerful Rajas of J^engir or Tagara, of whom A'CQiient men.* 
tton is made in Ferislitch ; by the third* they rncan apparently tlic cele¬ 
brated line of Rajpilt Princes whose descendants are found at Amhlier 
aad Jyepurj the fourth is tlie Li Lie given to the Monarchs who ruled ovfer 
Orissa, from tlie earliest times of which any aiillumlic records are preserr- 
ed. The origin of these Ibroiies or sovereignties, they trace hack to the 
fuur great feudal vassals of an em[)lre, which tliey firmly believe to 
have extended over the whole of Hindustan, from the coiuuienceineut at 
,leaBt of the Cali yiiga; and they exjdaiii their titles hy reference to the iid- 
minal offices held, or services perfortned hy them, wlien in attendance on 
the Lord Parumouni or supreme Raja at the Court of Haslina (Hastiuu- 
pnra) aud Delhi. Thus the Narujiaiit is supposed l»y some to have been 
the commander of the armies ; tlic Aswajiati, the lord or master of the 
horse, the Chatrapati, the bearer of the imperial iimbreUa or siandavd of 


trauitl OAalrapali Hsjm ia tliC MvhJlUa canalry, on Sfi Cha 

aia, Iiava Sa.ow:a ^ 
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state ‘ and the Gajapati, the mastep of elephants. Others have it that Ihe 
epitiiels were derived from the designations of the four gates of the palace, 
at which tlie chiefs In qneation took their stations, when present at llie capital. 

Tlie recollections preserved of these races of Princes are by no means 
cotifiiicd to Orissa. In the Canara Hajn Padlinti translated by Dr. Bncha- 
iian, the fabnlouB luotiarchs are first described as usual banning with Yu- 
dbishl'Jiim, and the author then states, "After this Narapati, Gajapati, and 
Aswapati, three tlironcB were estaldished-” He then details the Princes of 
the ?iarapati line, who ruled over that portion of the Dcccan. They are 
now probably foi^gotteii in upper India, but seem to have been perfectly 
well known and familiarly spoken of, even at Delhi, only two centuries 
ago. Tliere is a highly curious passage in the Ayin Acberi, where treating 
of the game of cards with which the Pmperor Acber recreated his royal 
mind, the writer observes, "This is a wcll-know ngame. At firvt the pack 
consisted, of twelve kings with eleven cards dependent upon each (n the 
following order. First, Aswaput. tlie king of the hurscs. He is painted on 
burse ba6k like the king of Delhi, with the Chutter, Alum, and other ensigns 
of royalty. Second, Gujpnt, the king of elephants, is mounted on an ele^ 
phant like the king of Orissa. Tliird, ^nrput, the king of men. Like the 
king of Vijayapur, (Qnere, VijayanagaralJ he Is seated on a throne and has 
difTerent kinds of soldierai attending him on foot," &c'. 6cc. 

It is of the fourth and proliably least important race of Hindi) mnnarchs 
of the middle ages, the Gajnpaiis* of Orissa, that I propose to offer an acr 
count in this part of ray paper j but to render the chapter complete, ( shall 
add a sketch of tlie history of the province down to the date of the British 
conquest, A. D. 1803 . 

Tlie earlier native histories of the country are of the legendary or fabuloni 
• Derived from Gaja, so elepbut, sad psti (paleoe.J a matter or pateaUU. 
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clasd, copied froitt the P&ranos^ lint embellitihed or ilijiHfurcd by d pleoti" 
ful admixture of local traditions, TJieir later annals assume an air of authen¬ 
ticity ahottt the date of the accession of the family called the Kesari Vatisa^ 
473 A.D, prior to which the accounts are so replete willi obvious false¬ 
hoods, contradiction, inconsistency, and anachrontain, aa to be equally un¬ 
intelligible aud unworthy of notice* The memory of a few great names 
and events, only, lias been preserved up to the fourth and fifth centuries of 
the Christian a?ra, and to adapt these lo their favorite system of chronolo¬ 
gy, the brahmms, who will never admit want of information on any subject, 
have been obliged to give ail expansion to the reigns of their traditionary 
Hajas, in some cases of five or six hundred years, and in nU, far beyond the 
natural or possible term of the human life,* As, however, it will not be 
uninteresting to those curiuns in researches into Hindu antiquity, to learn 
what traditions the natives of this district hare preserved regarding their 
history in the earlier ages, I shall begin my sketch of the contents of their 
annals from the rmnotest period to which they profess to go back. 


The sources from whieb my infurraalion has been chtefiy derived are, let. 
A work in Sanscrit called the Vansavali, belonging lo a learned brahmin 
of Puri, said to have been originally composed by some of his ancestors 
three or four centuries back, and continued down in the family to the pre¬ 
sent date. 3tl Tlie chapter of the M and ala Panji or llecords preserved 
in the temple of Jagannatli, called the R4J Charitra or Annals of the 

I 

* Air. 'UillV obarrtKllDTi na bUtory doti mi hDlil ^ood vith record Ut Oiltsa .; “ Whilst vtr 

tetflTC Rcctmnti, mftAt pn^ilie mid conddeat rc^ardiuf: the tiincft pf remold Hutlfpiitj, not a 
of Ik pnFCf: in after agei il prrsontvd in Hbnly recordi. A front prinee,. Vimtuftilityn, 

It miid to hm\t c^lirDf|«d widely Idi offiMiiittU Bad dominion niid to hmxt lelgned MAfud'hSi U&O 
after Chmutrabij^ From iWm thoc JirtUu if b<tr no more ot tbe Hindua jwd 

Hirlr tmnfibEtMm dll the era nf Mohmismednn comiueit i wticn the Fi^rsiaiin ntouo brcdiitnOnr inatrue^ 
loTi^” Tbf writUi^A enOed clHfsicol Indeed rondtii:! ba no furlfacr thnn the period jndlmilcd in the 
eboTE paujfifr, but t3]t detail whieh I propose to flte iriJl abow (whale ret bjhj he Umtight nt the fa* 
iuc or authEihildtk c( my malerfaltyilial Um Hindqt of proriwEn df ppaaeaB mccounl^^ whlnb e&rrj 
an appearance qf uuthp and wy^h thef Ihrmiselve* btUote^ pi their mote modern hinfm and Ihcir 
iLctioni. 
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Kingii’' in tl'C l/fia langna;^^, whiiJh jnecordit (U*e sUited to bnvo Uecn com¬ 
menced upon more tliiin six centuries Imck, and lolmvc been since regularly 
kept up. 3d. Another Vansavalt or Genealogy written in Sanscrit on leaTea 
of the Palmyra tree, procured from a brahmin liring in the family of the 
Raja of Piittia Sareugerh, one of the branches of the royal house of Orissa. 
Leas certain and trust-worthy guides than tiie above, are to be met with in 
the numeroiis Genealogies, or fiansabali i^othis, as they are vulgarly term¬ 
ed, possessed by nearly every Patijia or Almanac maker iu the province. 
They in general abound with errors and 'iuconeistencics, but occasionally a 
few facts or iUostcatioixs may be gleaned from tlieio. 

Conformably with the notion, above staled, of the existence of a great 
empire at Delhi, to which all other Rajas stood in a vassal and feuda¬ 
tory relation, tbe annals of Orissa conimetice with the death of Ivrisbitaa 
the opening of the Cali yoga or eril age, 300J B. C, and tbe reigns of Jo- 
jishtee Deo, or Yudbisht'lura, Piirikshita and Janamejaya, Twelve years 
iifler the setting in of the Cali yoga, in the month of Cheyte, when the 
moon was iu the lunar mansion or Nakshatra called Purv Asarb, at tlie 
moment of the rising of the seven Rishts, or constellation, called tbe Great 
Bear, Parikshita the son of Ahbimanyu and grandson of Arjiin, is said to 
have ascended the imperial tlirone of Inilia. He reigned 757 years, and his 
|gon Janamejaya 512 years. There is an ancient temple at Agrfthat in 
killah Duljura about eight miles north of Llie town of Cuttack, which the 
brahmins of the place say was visited by this Raja Janainejaya during 
liis progress over India, with all the feudatory Iltijas of the country in 
Lts train ; and they point out tbe jipot where be perlormetl the sacribee 
for the destnictioii of seqjents, to revenge the death of his father. The 
circumstance merits notice from its tallying with a somewhat similar tra¬ 
dition, recorded in an inscription at Bednore, communicated to the Asia¬ 
tic Society by the late Colonel Mackenzie, (vide Researches, vol. ix.) 
emd what is further curious connected with the place, is, that the ground 
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arAimtl is with immerou^ hihiiU ytone pillara, shaped like temples in 

miniature about three feet lou^, exaclXy resembling those found in Klihrcla 
at an acknowledged seat of Jain worship, which the brahmins of Agihhit 
say omonnlod formerly to several hundreds, and were set up by Raja Jana- 
mejayn to commemorate the great sacrifice there performed; or according 
to other accounts, to stand as substitutes for those Rajas or Vassal Lords 
of India, who were not in attendimce at the ceremony. 

After these celebrated heroes of Indian antiquity, we have a list of other 
Princes, whose names J have no where else met, viz. eight Rajas who reiga 
for the moderate space of 1 tKMi years. Many of them are nbvioosly merely 
Rajits of the province, but in relating the succession of reigns, no dis- 
linction is drawn between those personoges who were local or dependant 
princes, and those whom it is intended to represent as the monarebs of a 
large part of India. Coutnma Deo, tJie second in miccession from Junn- 
mejava is stiid to have added Llie coiintry from the Mahendra Mull hdl^ 
in Ganjam, a-s far as Uie Goduveri, to his dominions. Mahendra Deo, lit* 
Bon, founds Raj Mahendri or Rtijuninndry. Sliewak Deo. a very religious 
Prince is itssiduona in his devotion at the temple of JogiumAth. lu the 
reign of Bajranatb Deo, the Yavanos are said to invade the country in great 
numbers from Babul Dos, explained to menn Iran and Cabiil, but they are 
finally driven bock. 'Hien follows au iucun'iprehensible story, involving 
some strange auachronisoi, about Imarul or Ilimarut ikhnu, who comes from 
Delhi with a large army and lights the Raja. His successor, Soraankh Deo, 
a warlike prince, is attacked by anutiier Klmn, w hose nome ia variously 
written, and always so incorrectly spelt, tiiat it is impossible to unravel it. 
The Baja defeats the invader and emboldened by his success, advances 
upon Delhi, and rednees a great port of the country. In the reign of Hans 
or Ilangsha Deo, the Yavanas again invade the couniiy iu great force fiom 
Coshinir, and many bloody battles ensue. 


Respecting these Y'avanas, who arei bo often mentioned in the legendary 
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portion of Orlsean itistory, t &iioiild observe that the word in all the cri";inai 
Uria accounts is written Jaban, and the aativca whotn 1 linve employed 
to translate both these and Uie Sanscrit VansavnJb, always render It 
Who they really were, if they ever entered the country at alb may E>e plau¬ 
sibly guessed in some instances from tlieii' being said to come from Babul 
Oea and Cashmirr by wbicli the 11 indus understand generally Fersiu, Atf- 
gbunistan, and port of Tartarvt Nothing however can exceed the loose¬ 
ness and confusion of my authorities, m of countries and nations 

beyond their own immediate frontier. They olten bring the Vavanas* from 
J>eilji, by which appellation they seem to point to some great monarchy or 
monarchies lying to the northward and westward, of which they have pre-* 
served an indistinct notion, rather than to the particular city so named. Dr. 
Biichannii has remarked a similar degree of confusion on Ibis same point in 
the historical recollections of the brahmins of llie aoutliem countries of In¬ 
dia. lie observes, vol. iii. page J13, diopter xv. “Who were these \'ava- 
uas T The word properly KignifieH an liuropean, but as the Dindus speak 
with great confusion concerning the northern and w'cstern nations, it is often 
confounded with tlie Mlechchas and Turks, Arabs or Tartars, and all tlies^ 
terms are fireqnently applied to the Mussulman,” 

Next in tlie series of kings, comes linja Bhoja, who is made to reign 127 
years, that is from about B. C, 130 to -B. C. 33, He was, according to the 
Orinsau Chronicles, a brave, liberal, just and merciful prince. He conquered 
the whole of India and took tribute from all the Rajas of it. Uts Court was 
adornefl by the presence of 730 etninent poets, the cbief of whom was Cali- 
dasa, author of the 762 Aebjuks called the Chanak or Cbatakn, and Malm 
Nataka, Raja Bhoja invented boats, tbe weavers' loom, and wheeled par- 
|iagei$, or at least in his tinie the use of them first became common. In thm 
reign the Tavajias from Sindhn Dea invaded tbe couptry in great forcQ 

* The KcUEm b^rnTc fr&m I Dili cliqiiTeT t>f ihe UuUlD^et ofUciiiif d^f ir^ 

u uDn at Ihe /ACes iin ar /fiWm* 
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liiiL ‘discomBted and destroyed iliem, and aftertrards captured many 

of tlieir possessions and cities. 

Sri BickemwjU or Vici-amAditya, (whom some call brotlier, and otliers 
Ron of Bhoj Hjija, whilst other accounts sts^te no connection,) succeeded 
to the throne and rei^«t !35 years. He was ntaster of all sciences and a 
great magician. Having subjected the Ashta Vetfda or eight demons to 
his control, he could perform many miraculous feats, such as IravcUing one 
hundred jojims or 400 cos per day, extinguishing fire, and stopping the 
current of water by the force of his incantations. So great was the fame of 
his w isdom, that he was on one occasion taheu up to the heaven of Indra ta 
settle a fierce dispute which had arisen amongst the Deotas respecting the 
relative merits of two of the heavenly Choristeri*, named Remblifi and ifr* 
vasi. His decision in the important mattersnhniitied to his arbitration, ob¬ 
tained gre^t applause, and the gods dismissed him with a present of iho 
famous magic tbi-one called the Siidifisana. On returning to the *• Afarti/a-* 
lokot’ or region of mortals, much edified by what he had seen above, he be¬ 
came solo and undisputed Malta Waja of the whole face of the earth, and re¬ 
ceived the title of Raja Adhiraj or Supreme Raja of Raja^- Through fear 
of Ills pow'cr, the Yavanas all left the coantry. At last came Sdlivfibana 
from the Deccan, who attacked and compiercd Vicram&ditya, put him to 
death, and assumed the reins of empire. From that period the sra called 
the Sac&bda prevailed, and was introduced into all the Pfiojis. 

1 cannot pass over the above most important evetit in Indian historyf. 
marked by the introduction of a new epoch into all the southern countries, 
without specifying precisely how toy diJlereul authorities express ibem- 
Helves regarding it, though unfortunately they throw no new light on the 
riuesfion of who diia mysterious personage Sfilivfihaaia really was I- and 
whence he came? The extract from the Mandala Fiiiiji says, “.4ftcr ma- 
*• ny years Saca Deo Brahma Raja of PratlshiUfinapnra came with a large 
“army, attacked the Muha Raja Vicramfiditya, and having ccm»|ucred 
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'* and destroyed him, fixed tho seat of his empire at Delhi/' The author of 
the Vansavali states, “With the assbtaaee (or at the instigation) of the 
■♦Yavnnas, a person named Nri Nikas Saliifihana Saca Hara* fought many 
•* battlers with the Raja, and deposed him from the thron® of Delhi- from 
*' that period begins the wra called the SacAbda, 

It will bo curious, and-not attogetlier noprofitalde, to compare these rela¬ 
tions with a passage in Alajor Wilford-s distkigoished Essay on Vicramfi- 
ditya and Sfilivfdiana- He says, page 123 . " In the sevenlh section of the 
“ Vrihai-catha, we read, that lliere wafl a king of Pfitalipu trap lira, called 
“Vicraniaditya, wbo bearing of the growing power of Nrisiuha, king of the 
" consecratefl city or Pralishtdna called to his assistance the Gajitpa.ti,^ 
“(lord of the Elephants or king of Thibet,) and the AstcapatU (lord of 
“ Horses or Horsemen, or Hie king of Persia.) The confederates took tho 
♦* field blit were defeated by Nrisinha Nripa or Sfiliviibaiia with an incredi- 
■* ble slaughter, A^i cram fid ifya fled with the oimosl precipitation ” &c. In 
another part it is observed that A'icramfiditya “obliged Cataca (Cattaca) to 
submit r probably brought it into a dependant and tributary relation to Ids 
government, which may account for his being classed amongst the ancient 
Sovereigns of tlie province. 


From the commencement of the Cidi yviga to the fall of A icramfiditya. 
Thirteen Rajas are made to- reign-for-tbe monstrous term of years 3173, viz. 

• " Years, 


Yudidsht'hira Deo, - - • - 
Parikshita, 

Janamejaya, ------ 

Sambar or Sancara Deo, - 
Gautama Deo, - - - - - 


13 

757 

sm 

410 

373 


* Aw i^mnMnwaltttor b> nte, rendcTcil fii«i Stn'W 

-f Queir, Uifi R^ja td Omrs uU tbt So-verden ef Iba Mftrh&tta tAiiiitt7 i 
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JHahindra Deo, ., 7^1 215 

Ashti Deo, - J34 

Shewak or Ashok Deo, - J 50 

Dajra Nath, - 107 

SarsankJ], lt5 

Hanab or Hansa, - 

Bboja, 127 

Vicrain&ditya, 1:15* 


Total 3,! 73 yeai^. 


After tliat event, llie sera of SMir&hana which elates its comuiencement 
from A. D, 77 in is used Lq all the accounts, and wc now come to 

rci^na of a probable and moderate duratfon, the first dawn mg of an 
proach to the authentic period of the aalif^c history* 

The Raj Charitra goes on to slate, ** Afterwards Kanni^it, (Cram&dityni) 
*• son of the aboi'et (Query, VicramAditya!) ruled over Or Desa or Orissa, 
■' He was devoted to tiie worship of Jaganuiith and died A, S. Tiien 

follow four unimportant reigns remarkable only for mention of invasions 
by the Y ay anas. Tbe Rajas names are as follows; 


Year^t 

Bato Kesari, reigns ,.,,.,....51 
TirbhqbuQ Deo, 


• II may be obemsd Ihil ■ llit df tfalM descirptianaDirarfflFyJatrodQirritllie Af erery 

fwse itf ptbicts ia tbp Dethln, nail ari^natet with au atteiupt loSlJ upatilAok la (I14 loe^l hUluTicg, 
with putoni bpnpwed Oom thp Piummu or ^01)1 OwiiUqj). The ago afHlioja ij qw well uuhilihrd 
u being Aii’igneble te ibe aiotli or l#ali centarj. tfati beLog m^Att Uiercfore (interior to Viitrsiniditya 
who llted beJoro out letA Aevi wilh what hnpnfect knowledge of <l4tci tisd persons theie Itsis itse 
coinpiled; ntiiber wu • soii of Ehtys nnued Vikranih which mij^bl ronn * pbiuitile excuse for the 
cOflfiMion, it being ueertained by lascripaaii*, otder pipbAbly thnn these lists, lliet ibe son end sucecs. 
sor of that prinn tm uemeil kilabbaja. la point of hUlnry onii cbrouology btiwerfr neither Vicrat&b 

boT Hbujn Imre eaj eoiwxmn wlUi Ibe dyBMliei In whlcbth* CbioiiitilefS of tte rtpiusuIakaTectw 

»Uca them.—Aot# (lie SserWery. 
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Ntmnal Deo* 45 

BLinia Deo, 37 


In llie time of Subhan Deo the next in the series of kini^s, who succeed* 
ed to tlie Raj A, D. 318, relation is given of an extraordinury and mconi^ 
prehensihle occurrence, of which 1 am quite unable to offer any explanation. 
It has obviously been strangely distorted by popular tradition, though in all 
probability possessing a foundation in fact. 

The following is an outline of the story alluded to. A Yavana, or fo¬ 
reigner, named Rakta Balm, (the Reel-Armed,) having assembled a large 
army with the intention of invading Orissa, embarked his troops on vessels 
with niimerons horses and elephants, and haring made the coast, anchored 
at a distance from the khetr of Jaganniith, hoping to take Phri by sur¬ 
prise. Tlie dung, straw, &c. of the horses and elephants, happening however 
to float ashore in quantities, attracted the notice of some of the people of 
the tow n. They immediately reported the unusual apjiearance to the Hajap 
who guessed that some ijowerful enemy, was coming to attack him. Seized 
with a panic he took the image of Sri Jeo or Jagann^tli out of the tem¬ 
ple, lodged it ill a covered cart with all its jewels and utensUs, and fled 
away to Sonepur Copalli, the most remote town on his western frontier. 
Tlin Yavnnas landed, and not finding ihe prince, plundered the town and 
temple and committed great excesses every where. The Raja's alarms 
increased on receivtug intelligence of the proceedings of the invaders : 
he now buried the image under the ground, planted a ber tree over, 
it, and himself fled farther into the jungles. The Vavanas, unahle to 
imdersiaitd how he had escapeil (fieui, began to institute enquiries on the 
subject, when some of llie low people of the coast informed them of ihn 
way in which thetr approach had been discovered. Enraged with tlio 
ocean fur disclosing his secret, Rakta Bahu drew out his armies to ehistise 
its waters. The sea, on observing such formidable prepartitions, retreateil 
for nearly a coa^tlie infatuated Vavanas rushed on—when the tide sud- 
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deni? rcttiroingwilh Itemendoua noise and fury, hwalloweil op a great portion 
of tKe army and iaundated tbo wltole country to a frigtitfnl extent. The flood 
rearlied inland ae far as the Baronai Pahar of KUfirda, taking ?t»th it im¬ 
mense quantities of sand. It was at this time that the ChUka lake was 
formed by the irruption of the waters of the ocean. 

The Raja died shortly afterwards in the jungles, Ills son indra Deo 
BucceedeJ to the title, but was captured and murdered hy the invaders. A 
Yavana dymisty then ruled over Ofissa for the space of U« years. Thus 
.were completeil years 3£Ki of the Sacibda, 

Possibly the Uadition which I have described above, may have some 
connection wiib the fierce religions dispules which raged between the 
worshipiicrs of Bmhma and Buddha about the period m which tlie invasU 
.on of foreigners and the flight of Jagaimsiili is placed, and which as is well 
Jinown terminated in the eximlsion of the latter from the contiueut of India# 
A real irruption of the ocean may have occurred in the same age. and liiis 
natural calamity, the ever active inyealion of the Brahmin Chroniclerscbosq 
to ascribe to the authors of the bloody wars, revolutions, and other moral 
evils, which afflicted the country at the time. But it were vain to speculate 
farther on tlie origin of an account which is perhaps altygelhcr ihe work of 
imagination, and the unravelling of which at all events would rerpiire Ilia 
exercise of much more learning and ingenuity than 1 can bring to ilie task, 

^Xe come now to the accession of the Rajas collecl the Kesari Pat or 
Vansa, A. D. 473, from which period I should be disposed tu date the 
commeneement of the real history of the province, hut before entering 
upon the account of their reigns 1 should observe that there is nothing 
iu the preceding relation to explain what |s meant by the “ eradicated race 
of tiicala,'^* alluded to in the inscription on the pillar at Budded, which 
firlajor Wilford refers to the expulsion of a martial race of Princes front 
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Orissa by the Cama Emperors of Beliar, prior to the accession of the Giya- 
palbs; hilt it would obviously he easy enough to imagine a space for the 
occuiTcnce of such a revolution, in some of those cUasms of upwards of a 
century’s duration, which iutervenc between many of the early reigns. 

No information whatever is aflbrded as to the origin and pedigree of the 
Princes called the Kesari Vaiisa or K-csari Bans. The founder of the new 
dynasty was Jajati (Yay&li) Kesari, a warlike and en«getic prince, but who 
he was or whence lie catqe we are not apprised. He soon cleared his do- 
mimoiis of the Yavuuas who then retired to theic own country. His Court 
was held at Jajepur where be builtapulace (Nour) and castle, call^ Chon- 
dwar, or the mansion with four gates. The most important event of his 
time was the recovery of the image and the restoration of the worship of 
Jagannfdli. Directed by certain omens and supernatural appearances, he 
proceeded to the Purushottem Kiietr to infitilute enquiries regarding the idol 
and the temple, when the brainntns of llie place informed him that a tradi¬ 
tion existed amongst Ibetn of Sri Jeo (JagannfUii) having been carried olT, up¬ 
wards of a century »ud a half before, to Sonepur Gopalll, on the invasion of 
a person called Rakta Bfihu, whpre the form had ever since remained con¬ 
cealed from mortal eyes. This intelligence indneed the Haja to make a 
visit to the jungles of Sonepur. Miraculously guided, he discovered after 

some search ibe jdace where Sn Jeo had been buried, cuts dowm the ber 
or banvan tree w hich overshadowed the sacred spot, and hnds llie image or 
images encased in a stone vault, much decayed and disfigured. His next 
care was to search out the Dytapatb and Shewaks, or officiating priests, 
desceuded from those who formerly fled from Pfiri, and Jiaving discovered 
several of them in Uie Ratienpur country, he consulted with them how the 
worship of Jagamihtli should be revived in all its ancient splendoui*. The 
formation of a new image being considered au indispensible preliminary, the 
priests proceeded into the woods to look for a proper daru or piece of tim¬ 
ber, and having found one witli all the requisite qualities indicated by the 
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fsliasirajn, Ihey brotiglit il to the Itiija, who, Ulled with ptoits ^eal, olotlitHl 
both it ainJ the old images in rieh robes, and conducted them in great state 
to P6ri. A new temple was then erected on the site of the old one, which 
was fonnd to be much dllapjdaied and overwhelmed witli 8atid> 'Phe four 
images were afterwards duly preptivred and set up on tlmir sinhasaii or throne 
with much pomp and solemnity on the otliof Kuhara (Cancer the thirteenth 
5 *ear of the Ritjii's reign, amidst tlie shmits and rejoicingB of the multitude. 
At the same time the necessary officent were appointed, feasts and festivals 
established, sftsans founded, and the whole country around Puri assigned 
as endowments for the maintenance of tiic temple. On this memorabie 
occasion the Raja received by general acclamation the title of the second 
Indradyutuna. 

Towards Ibe close of his rt-ign, Raja YayAtt Kesor! began the buildings at 
Bhuvaueswar, and died A. D. 62d. 

The reigns assigned to his two successors, Suraj KesuH and An ants 
I^esari, are probably of too long diinitlon, being altogether ntnety-seven 
years, and are distinguished by nothing reiniU'kable, excepting tlmt the lut-. 
ter prince began the building of the great temple at BhuTanoswar, 

Uc was succeeded A. Il, 8I7 by l^alat Indra a personage of high 

repute in the legends of the Bimvaneswar temple, in consequence of his hav¬ 
ing built of completed the great pagoda at that place sacred to Mab^deo 
under the title of the Ling Raj Bliuvan^jwara, in the year of S5Iivdhana 
580 and A. D, Ro7, Me also founded tliere a large und populous city 

containing seven aats and forty-two streets w hich became the capital of tlio 

Riij. 

An uninteresting series of thirty-two reigns of tlie Kcsarl Princes fol¬ 
lows, extending through a period of 455 years, of the history of tviiEcb little 
is given excepting the characters of the Rajaa and some absurd stories 
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connected wifli the temples of JaganD.VtJi and Bhiicaneswara. A few 
inulicuIuiK worth noticing however may lie gleaneil from Ihe accoiinla, Kidi 
as ibal liio rate at which the ryots were taxed by the sovereign was 6ve 
LiVImns of eow ris per batti, or about one anna per biga. One of the 
Kcijiis named Buriy a Kesuri, in a time of emergency, raised the demand 
for revemie as high as one kahan of cowris per biga, or four times the 
former amount, but liis successor Suraj Kesari reduced il to the old rate. 
Uaja Nirhpa Kesari, a martial and ambitious prince, who wag always fight¬ 
ing with his nciglibours, is said to liove first planted a city on the site 
of the modern CuUack, about A, D. 9»9. The reign of Markat Keeari 
was disliiiguUhed for ibe construction of a stone revetment, or embankment 
faced will! that materia!, (probably the ancient one of which the rcroams 
are yet to be seen), to protect the new capital from inundation A. D. lOOfi J 
and Mud hay a Ikcsari lias the credit of building a fortress of yasi dimensiona 
at Sarangher. 

IJifferrnt stories are retatpcl of Uie extinction of the Kesarf family. The 
Raj Ohaiitra says, lUiil Uie lust of the line died childless* wlien at tlie sng- 
gesliun of the deity, onolber family were brought from tlie Carnatic by 
Basudeb Banpati and placed on lije throne. The Vyns.uvali ascribes the 
change of dynasty to a dispute between the Raja aud this game Basudeb 
Banpali, a brahmin and powerful officer of the court, who having bean driv¬ 
en with indignity from the royal presence, went to the Carnatic and insti¬ 
gated a person named Chkrang or Chor Ganga to invade Orissa. lie 
conquered Cuttack, on Friday, the I3th of Assin, A. S. 1054 or .4. D. 1 i3l, 
and thus acquired Ihe sovereignty of the country. Both accounts agreo 
in giving the above as the date of the accession of Raja Chfirang Deo. 
■yhis personage, whatever bis real origin, is fabled to have Ijeen the of- 
spring of ibe goddess Ganga S^aiia or the lesser Gauges (Godaveri) by a 
form of Mabadco. With him began the race of princes culled the Ganga 
Vausa, or Gangbans line, who ruled the country for about four ccttturies, a 
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period fertile in great names and events of importance, and wLlcIi forms 
unquestionably the most brilliant and interesting portion of Orissan his¬ 
tory, if such terms may be applied to the annals of a hititerto unkno^rn 
dynasty, governing one only of the many provinces which now couaUtule 
the British empire in India. 

Ch6rang, or Sarang Deo, held the reins of government for twenty yeans, 
and eonfomiably with his sirpemataral origin is believed to have been a skil¬ 
ful magician. Jt is said of him tliat he established the records of the Jagan- 
uAth Temple called the Mandala Piujl, untl was a great worshipper of 
certain forms of Devi to the neglect of all the other gods and goddesses^ 
The memory of his reign and of his shtgnlar name, which is certainly not an 
Uria one, is preserved in a Sal or quarter of the town of F6ri, with a tank 
called the Chijrang Sai. Tradition also aBcrihes to him ttic building of forts 
and palaces both at Sarangher and Cuttack Choudwar* 

His son Gangeswara Deo succeeded A. D. 1151. His dominions reach¬ 
ed rrom the Ganges to the Godaveri, He had five kutuks or Iloyal metro* 
poUses, via. Jajpur, Choudwar, Amr&vati, Chatta or Chatna and Bira* 
nassi, tlie modem Cuttack. The account which places Arar4vati, a town 
near the IListna In the heart of the Deccan, amongst the capital cities of 
this Raja, is one of the commoner genealogies to which I attach no great 
degree of credit. It is not improbable, however, that the place may have 
formed part of a principality held by Chhrang Deo when invited to ascend 
the throne of Orissa, which thereby became annexed, temporarily to the lat¬ 
ter Raj; and clairoB and political relations arising out of the possession of 
it, may have been one cause of the frequent expeditions semth of the Goda¬ 
veri an<i the interference in the affairs of Telingana and the Carnatic, w hicli 
we shull llnd to be henceforwards exercised by the Ganga Vansa Rajas, 


As a specimen of the morals of the Court of Orissa in this age it should 
be mentioned, Raja Gangeawiira Deo comniitteU incest with his own 
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daugliter, to expiate which offence be dag a superb tank by the advice of 
the brahmins, called the Kousak Ganj, whicfi b still pointed out between 
Khunla and Pipley. 

After two short and imimportant reigns, Baja Anang Bh'im Deo, one 
of die most illustrioua of the Princes of the Ganga Vansa line, ascended 
the Gajapati Siuliasan or tbroue of the Gajapalis, A. D. 1174. He resid¬ 
ed during the early part of hie reign in the Nour or palace called Chou- 
dwar at Jajepur, but was induced by some omen to build a magnificent 
palace on the site of Fort Baraballi. adjoining the town of Cuttack, where lie 
afterwards held hb Court chiefly. The construction of the present castle 
of that name sbould“io all probability be referred to this period, though a 
later date is generally assigned to it. Raja Anang Bliim Deo may be 
cafleil tlie Firoz Shah of the age and country, from the number and varie¬ 
ty of public works executed by hie orders for ilte benefit or ornament of 
liis dominions. Having wnfortnnntcly incurred the guilt of killiiig a brah¬ 
min, motives of superstition prompted him to construct numerous temples 
os In expiation for hb offence, whilst the suggestions of a noble and 
princely spirit urged him to a large expenditure on works of more direct 
public utility, as tanks, wells, and bridges. He is said to hare built sixty 
Blone dewals or pagodas, ten bridges, forty wells, one hundred and fifty- 
two ghats, and to have founded four hundred and fifty sasans orviUages, con¬ 
taining colonies of brahmins, besides excavating a cmre of tanks. He more 
espeebUy tilled the whole khetr of Jagannhth with sacred edifices, and the 
great temple was erected by bb orders under the superintendence of Pamma- 
hans Bajpoi. at an expence of about thirty or forty lacs. The date of its 
completion was A.D. Tim He at the same lime enlarged considerably the 
establishment, added fifteen brahmin and fifteen sfidraShewaks or officiating 
priests, and gave fresh spleudour to the worship of tlie deity of the place, 
bytlie institution uf numerous bhogs and jatras (feasts and lestivals.) 

The most remarkable feature of Raja Anang Bbim Dco’s reign, however. 
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id the measnrenient undertaken by him of the whole of tlie land coinprized 
within his ilominions, and the arrangetoeiits conneoled with that procedure, 
We are mformed that iimler the Buperintendence of tlie principai ministers 
Diimodar Bar Panda and Isan Patnuik. the whole cfiiiotry from the Ganges 
(Hoogley) to tiie Gcniaveri, aiul from the sea to tlie frontier of Sonepur, was 
measured out with the rods called ?fal and -Ptul/cshw Tiie results were as 
follows^ VIZ. 

Total contents, (each hatti containing 20 bigns,) - t' Salt is 

Deduct, Gro»ind occupied by sites of hills, beds ofnuUahs, 

town^, &c. and laud Irreclaimably waste, J4,P0,000 

Jlcmains, 4?,4!t,0(K) 


or this quantity 24,30.000 bnttis’* are stated to have been reserved as 
the Raja's iVyAwrcA, kbali^eli or royal domain, and the remainder 23,18,000 
battis were assigned for the support of his ciiiefs, armies, officers of stAtCi 
brahoitiis, elephants, Uc, 

Connected with and ilhistrative of the alfovc proceeding, a highly cori^ 
OUB speech of the Raja’s is given in the atiiiais of the Pfiri temple, of wliicli 
I shall here present an abstract translation. Having been warned In a 
dream by Farameswara (Sri Jagannath,) that it was proiier be aboiild offer 
his devotions at Piiri, the Raja proceeded to that place in the I2lh year 
of his reign. After performing the usual worslnp with great pomp and 
solemnity, he collected about Idtn the princes of bis family, vassal lords, 
and chief officers of stale, and held the following di^cou^se; “ Hear, Ob 
Chiefs and Princes, the arrangements which 1 have estahli?>hed for the tna- 

* Tfafl mount of the CAtitnml? Ln ^qiiLiv ^ardj m on Lh« of iha hiffa^ vlilclk 

If ont iofficototl. il ir« Hiiinnii It thr proneni o Enniie pro?jiteci tlto doeonioof of Uin Osjop^^ 

Ui umludcd it lh«t pflilod moro ihaa 4Q,000 toilov. 
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ilivgenienl of my empire, the expenses of state, the pay of imy armies and 
religious estabiishnients, and the sti]»port of the royal treasury, and attend 
to the counsel \i'hich 1 gire you. It is hnown to you that the Rajas of 
the Kesari lino ruled from the Kans Bans river on the north, to the Ras^ 
sikotiah south, and I'rotn the sea on the east to the l>audpuL of BLtm- 
nagar* west, from v IiicU tract of country llicy derived a revenue of fifteen 
lacs of mar/tii of gold. By the grace of Sri Jagannuth, the Prbees of the 
Ganga Vansa have, after subduing tlie kbetria imd blumiyas (Zetnindurs), 
added to the Raj the following extent of country, viz. on the north that 
lying between (ho Ivans Bans and the Dalai Borhi' river, South the coun¬ 
try from the Rassikoilah ilowo to the Dandpat of Rajmiuidri, and west to 
the confines of Road (Bodii) Sonepur, frovn which an increase of revenue 
of tu euty lacs has been obtained ; my totiJ gross revenues therefore are 
thirty-five lacs of WJurAs of gold. Out of tliis amount I have assigned 
staled sums for the payment of the Sawants, (Coimnonders,) Mahawats, 
und Rawals, (chiefs of horses and elephants), priests, brLiJimtas, tmd the 
worship of the deily. For the luamtenaiice of lUe Paiks, .Shewuks, (vassals 
or ollicers) and other servants of the state, lauds liave been duly set apart. 
Ch Princes and Chiefs, respeti my aiTaiigements, and beware that you 
never resume the above grants and allowances, lest you becnuie liable to 
the penalty denonneed in tlie shastras against those wiio take hack what 
has been given. Above all in the management of the country under your 
charge, he just and inerciful to tlie ryots, and collect revenue from tliein 
according to tlie tixed and estahlislied rule, jVs i Jiave by my own gootl 
fortune und exertions accmnnlateii a [urge treasure, viz. forty Jacsof marlis 
of gold taken from tho countries of tlio cniirpiered bhaiiiyas, and jewcla 
to the vnlue of seven lacs eighty* eight ihonEiind tnarlis, it is now my inten¬ 
tion to devote a portion to the service of JagaunAtli, by luiildiiig a now tejii- 
pie one hundred cubits liigh, and bestowing a quatitity of ornameut# and 
utensils. Let me hear your oplmoiis on this pomt.” The niiiiUttii-^i and 
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coiirtj6rs aJI vepUcd that so good a ’Work could not too soon ho taken in 
hani), and that after the sagacity and prudence displayed by his majesty, 
any advice on their parts must be ftiiperfiiious* An officer named Farama- 
btins Bajpoi was therefore directed to take the work in hand fortbwitLi, 
and twelve lacs and fifty Oiousand marhs of gold with jewels to the value of 
2,50,000 were set apart for the purpose^ 

The marh of gold is stated to be equivalent to five maslias weight, a va¬ 
luation which would raise tbo amount of the revenues of Orissa accord¬ 
ing to the above statement, far beyond what we can believe them ever to 
have stood at, even allowing, as offered in explanation, that the gold of that 
age was very impare, and that the statement includes the gross rents of 
the whole of the lands of the country, bodi the royal doroaina and those 
now held by the biU Zemindars and Fgltgavs. Jt appears unaccountable 
too, why the sum total of the revenues should be stated in gold, when we 
know that cowris always formed the principal currency of the district. 
As 1 am unable to furnish any satisfactory eUieidation of these points, I 
must leave the statement as it sLauds, content with having presented a faith* 
fid translation, 

On the above occasion, likewise, a new coin and seal were struck by the 
Raja*s orders, with tho titles which are used to this day by the Klihrda 
Rajas, who claim to represent the majesty of tbii once po^verful race. 
They run tlius, ** Vira Sri Gajapati, Gaurfeswara navakoUkemfiloikalaver- 
g^swar&dhimT, Bhfita bhairava deya, SiidhusSsanotkarana, Il4wat Rai, 
Atula balaprakamiasangr&ma Sahasra bfihu, JKJihetriya Kuladlifimraketn, 
&c. **The illustrious ^ero, the Gajapaii (Lord of Elephants,) Sovereign of 
Gafira (Bengal,) Supreme Monarch over the rulers of the tribes of Utkala, 
Kemfita, and the nbe forta, a divinity terrible as Biiairava to the wicked, 
the protector of the grants enjoyed by the pious ; king of kings : like the 
lord of a thousand amm in the field of battle by bia unequalLed might, and 
a comet (or portent) to the maxiial rnce,^ 
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Many of the titlefl of persons of disliaction, now in general use ia Uie 
province, were introduced at iliut period, as Sawant, Mangraj, Biu' Jenna, 
Botsahatii, Bar Panda, &c. and we liave iiiiperret!l liiats given of offices, 
dignities, and ihfitltutioim founded by Raja Anang Bldm Ueo, as for iaatance 
ihe sixteen Suwants or great Lords of Orksa, the seveaty-two Nijoge or 
servants, the tliirty-sU departments of state, itc. which excite addiUonal^ 
regret at the slender and imperfect notices left to us of a rcigu, so pregnant 
with iin[ionaiit changes and arrangentents, whose influence may oven yet 

be traced. 

It la aaid that the Rtyn could muster 3,00,000 Paib*, but his army ordi¬ 
narily consisted of 50,000 foot and 10 , 000 horse, with 2,500 elephants, at the 
i„,nft of which he was actively employed in chastisuig tlie tmhulent and 
mainlaining his authority, throughuut the widely extended range of hi* 
ftoroinions* 

His son Rfijcswara Deo reigned thirty-five years opd was sncccedcd A, D. 
123 ti by Raja Narsmli Deo, suraamed Laugora, a prince of great celebrity 
in the anuals of Orissa, as w ell as in Its logcnds and romances. Hi*, great 
personal strengtli, and skill in alblctic exercisea, seem to have invested him 
w ilh a sort of supematurai cbaractef in t be eyes of his subjects, and popu* 
lar tradition ba.s exaggerated some peculiarity in his ligiirc or dress, into tbe 
fiible of his being provided with a tail, w lienee is derived Ihe epiibcL Lan- 
gora. He is said to have been of a very martial Iuto, and to have waged a 

lung war to the soutliward. 

It was tbia Raja w tio built the ffimons temple of the sun at Kantirok. 
called by Uie Europeans the Black Pagoda .Hhereby, obsen'efi the Aullior 
of llic Ayiu Acberi, erecting for himself a lasting monument of fiime. 1 he 

work was executed chiefly mid er the superintendence of the minister Shi- 

bai Santra, onil is etated to have been cumpletcd in the year of the Sacfibda 
*1200, answering to 1277 A. D, 
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MajOT Stewart, in bis history of Bengal, places on mTasioo of OtisaaTiy 
the Mosselmons of Bengal during tlib reign, that is, A. D. 1243. TUe 
Chronicles of the country contain no mention of such tm event, I have 
not Major Stewart’s aatborities at hand to refer to, hut strongly suspect 
that he lias been led into an error by mistaking some word resembling Ja- 
jipiir, for Jajipnr in Orissa. He expresses himself ibiiK, “In the year 
“041 (A. D. 1243) the Koja of Jagepiir (Orissa) having given sotne cause 
“of offence, Toghan khan marched to Keiasun on the frontier of Jagepur 
“where he found the army of the Baja had thrown up inlrenclnoents toop- 
“ pose him.” In a battle which ensued, the invaders were defeated, and 
the Hindus elated with tlieir victory piirsned them and i enlured even to 
lay siege to Gour, hut assistance arriving they retired. Now, in the first 
place, Jajipur was never a separate principality as here described, and 
(here is no such place in Orissa as Ketasiin. FerUUteh b altogether silent 
on the subject iu his history of Bengal, but in his geneml history he ascribee 
the siege of Gour, in the very year in question, to a party of Mogul Tartars 
who bad invaded Bengal by way of Chitta, Thibet, &c. Dow’a tiibtake of a 
similar nature is scarcely worth noticing. He makes Sultan Balio pursue the 
rebel Toghral into Jajnagar (A. D. 1230), which he culls Orbwi, whereas 
it b evident from the mention of Sunargaon, as lying on the road, that Jajna> 
gar b some place beyond the Ganges. 

After Raja Langora Narslnh Deo, five other prioces named Narsinli 
(Nara Siuha) and six with the title of Bhfinu, whom some describe as ase> 
parate family called Sfiraj-bansi (Siirya VansaX roled over Orissa, until 
A. D. 1431. Their reigns are for the most part undistinguished by events of 
importance, but they have lett some public works which coupled with other 
monutucnls of the Gnnga Vuusa Rajas, give a favorable Impression of the 
public spirit and munificence of that race. Amongst these the fine bridge 
at the entrance of Pfiri called llie Athara Pialefa, said to have been built 
A. D. 1300, by Raju Kabir Ninsinh Deo, is the most wortliy of notice^ 
A dreadful scarcity b recorded to have happened early in the 14Lh cen- 
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coirri. per bhanra-nbout three time. it. present aernt^e rate calwlat- 
e,l m the tiaiiie eiiireiiey. but nearly sisly times tbs erdiitery seUiiig price 
of that age, if an aecoant in my possession is to be credited, ivbic i states, 
that tinder the BhanOs. rice in the bosk sold for two kalians per bha- 
mn, clean rice at ten cowrie per ser, and cotton one pan ten gandas 

per ser* 

Tlic last of Ibe Rajas snrnamed Bbann, being childless, ha adopted as 

his ani, and successor a youlli. named StapiU or Kapil Santra, of the Si- 

raj-bausi tribe of Rajputs. The boy became afterwards a ptin« of hig 
renetm under the title of Kapil Indra Deo, and the Naliva Chroniclers liava 
not failed therefore to embellish the history of his early life, willi flat nag 
flcflooB and stories of aiipernatural occurrences, prophetic of his future 
and greatness. It is said, that when a eiiild, he gained Ills lirelihood by 
lending the cows of a brahmin. One day his master found him fust asleep 
on the ground at mid-day, and a huge snake slanding erect near bun. wit 
its hood spread out and held in sncli a manner, as to shelter bim from 
tlie flerce ray. of the meridian sun. This indication sntisfled the brah¬ 
min that he was destined to become sometbing great. Shortly afmr, 
■lie Raja, whilst passing one day to tlie temple, took notice of him. 
enqaired his name, and being struck with his answers and appearance, 
finding moreorer that he was liy caste and descent a rfiwat or leadm o 
the Shraj-hansi mjinda. bo attacbed him to Ilia royal lioiisehuld. when, 
he speedily heeame a lavnrite. He was aoon directed by Maliadeo m n 

dream to adopt him aa his non and aiiecessor. ' , , , , 

Kapil Bhowarbar. and rase rapidly through seierai oilices to the post of 
Pater or Prime Mlnisler. The Moguls having come into the epimiry from 
the north with a large army to demand tribute, the Raja feeling himself 
miable to cope with them in the field, sent his favorite to negoemte a trealc 
pf peace. He detained a. a hostage for the payment of the sum agresai 
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npon, but was tri?4ted by the King or IVtiwab, and on ibe- death of 
his patron lioon aAer, wa^ allowed to retiini to Orit^sa, uhen he asstimed the 
^TCTiiment, A. 1), Mil, tinder the title of Kapil Indra l>eo. His reign i» 
described to have been one onntinuefl series of wars, sieges, and expeditions- 
He visited in person every quarter of his vridely extended dominioiur, buL 
Was oceutded chiefly to the southward, and resided a good deal at Kjinody 
and Itajainaodry. He also visited tlie city of Vijitmagara (BidywiagnrJ 
and founiled there several Sasaus, more especially one called Damoderpur 
Susan. The Raja afterwards piimned his conquests as far down as Rama*a 
bridge, which the natives call Set Band Rameswara. The subjitgalioa of 
fort called Kond.'goi or Kondjiiri, perhaps CondapUJy,. and his pro coed- 
logs there, are much spoken of. He is said to have deposed one Raja, and 
set tip another called Nnrsinh Rai. Amongst his conquests, placea 
Cnlh'd Alalignndu and iMalka (Malanc.t) are likewise rDeutiunet], The. 
parttculars of the Rajas wars and expeditious in that distant r^uarter are^ 
however, so loosely and iadiatinctly narrated, that it is irnpoasiblo to make 
any thing satisfactory out of the accoutit. He died near Cnndapilly, ow 
the bonks of the Kistno, after a busy and diatkigiiished reign of twenty^* 
seven years. The period of bis administration was fitrtlicr remarkable for 
the occurrence of two dreadful famines whicli awept off vast numbers of die 

human race. The price of paddy again rose during them to 123 kahana per 
hhEuran. 

Ttie chasms and omissions alwve noticed in the native annafa of Orissa, 
are curiously enough siipplied in part by Feriabteh's history of the Bah- 
mini Sovereigns of Kalbcrga. Up lo this period the MuHselman kings 
of the Deccan, engaged in perpetual contests with tlic ousted KaisofTe- 
lingana and itie Carnatic, liad possessed neither leisure nor mcLuiution to iu<- 
terfere with the affairs of Orissa. The two powers seem first to have come 
ik contact during Kapil lodra Deo’s reign; and if the Mnsselmau accounla 

we correct, disputes between Uiem originated in the aggressioiis of the 
■Raja of Orissa. i - 
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FerwliteJi reJateSt iJiat in the time af Humajmn Shall Bahmini, about 
A. D. Ht»7j tlie Ttlmgatis prevailed on the Orissa and Uria In 

tiSbrri tliGoi atsiijsitance against the Mohammedans, who sent a large army to 
their aid, ivith many war elephants. The ronfedemtea completely defeated 
the armie^i of Islam, and pursued them from the Oeld of battle for many miles. 
Under Piixani Shah, son of tlie nhore, the llai of Ori«?a in conjiinclion 
with the powerful Zemindars nr Khetria (I’oligaral of Telingana, again in¬ 
vaded the territories of the Deckany sovereigns hy way of Uajamandry and 
plundered as far an Xiie Rai of Orissa is f^aid to have advanced 

in great state and aplendour, “ shouk^t (nnintiii/' with the declared in- 
teution of confjnering the whole of TeUngaiia, from the Mitssultnana, and 
compelling them to pay tribute. When he had arrived however within, ton 
miles of the Motiammcilan capital Ahmedahad (Beder), the uimisters taking 
courage Bent him a message of defiance saying that '* their king had long in- 
‘‘ tended to subjug:ite Orissa and JeUajiiiaffar and render it tributary, hut 
“ the idea of die tiistance of dial country hud hitherto deterred him from the 

undertaking ; however as the Rtija had now come so far to throw Uiraaelf 
Vinto the jaws of desb'uction, much trouble would he saved to the victorious 
“ armies of Rlam.” This bnivsnJo was followed up by a spirited sully of 
Paton horse, which cooled a little tlic ardour of the Elindus, and induced 
diem to fall back. They were finally glad to purchase n secure retreat to 
their own frontier) by payiug down a sum of five lacs of tankas. ' 

Ferishteb goes on to state, that in the year 1471 A. D. the Rni of Ijna 
called ilimber, cnmplaiued to King ■\lohamTiie<] Shah that ho had been driv* 
on from his possessioo^ by an usurper who was supported from Orisi^a, and 
ofiered on condition of obtaming effectual assistance fur the recovery of hhi 
rights, to become tributary to the Musselman government, and to cede cer- 
taiu forts. Jt is not easy to satisfy one's self what is meant by this word 

* The boldness nod e-ntcipriso pf tlie Oriuan manaTeha io ffiqirtie iia wbaa wo con- 

«itler vUe aiiUAlipa of Koba m tlic of ceau^Xkidini bejood lUibcrgn <i£id Ikdirrt 
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Xfria, wbicli Furishteli uses somctiniL'a aa tYie name of a person, amt some* 
times as that of a dbtrlclt bat from ihe whole context tliei'e^eema reason 
to think that the author mtends to deiii^ile by the term, llie connti y be¬ 
tween Hajamandry anil Condaphty, held probably at that lime as n 
£cf or depemlency of the Oriasaii inonai'chy, 

'Die Bahmini kin^, wlio hail always wislied to obtain a fmtm" on tlic 
(rodareri, agreed to Flimber'a proposal, marched an army into Lria, defeat’' 
ed the usurper iVIimga] Eai, and restoreil the f^rincijniiity to Ills ally, taking 
for hie own aUare the forU of Rajatnandry and Condapdly. 

Alter sometime Uai tfria seems to have repented of his conncetloii 
with tlie Mohammedans, and to have become desirous of returning to his 
old allegiance. One of tirose destructive fumines noticed in my accounts 
of Raja Kapi] Indra Deo’s rergOt bavtng spread general ruin and consterna¬ 
tion throughout the Deccan, the coigimcture appeared to him favomble for 
making an effort to throw off the Musset man yoke, and lie accordlugly 
dispatched a message to the Raj of Orissa (wliich fe fully detailed by Fer'wh- 
teh) Baying that ** if he wished to recover his iiereititary ifomi/iifna in Tetin- 
gana, now was the time." The Raja, on receiving this invitation, collected 
together an army of 10,000 foot and 8,000 horse, and summonitig all his tri¬ 
butary chiefs lo attend him, proceeded into Telingana without delay. Mo- 
Jiammed Shah hastened lo oppose tlie combined forces of Orissa and l/ria, and 
soon compelletl the Rais to retreat across the bke of Rajamandry. He then, 
says Perishteh, resolved to pimisli the idolater for his insolence and aggres-' 
sion, and taking with him a chosen body of 20,000 men, made a ditsli into 
Orissa, and penetrated as far as the capital, plundering and laying wasteUur 
country nn all sides. Tlie Raja unable to withstand the fury of the storni 
w hich he had so rashly raised, tied before the invaders, and was soon oblig¬ 
ed to sue humbly tor peace, winch was granted only on condition of hiu pay¬ 
ing down a large sum of gold and silver, and surrendering twenty-five cele¬ 
brated eJephaaia which he valned next his life. The Mussclmim prioc* 
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tlien retired, w-itb tbe stime degree of napidity m he had advanced, to Con- 
dapilly* where lie humbled Ids oilier opponent Rai l/ria. 

This inroad, which supposing the chronology of the two histories to be 
correct, must have happened (if at oil) towards the close of Raja Kapil la- 
dra Dt'o’s r( ign, is not no I iced in the meagre imperfect sketch of the eventa 
of that jTeriod, given in the Orissan annals. They make their Raja return 
how ever from the Ruccuii to Pursottem Chatter, otuiut the date in question, 
when he consults the god as to which of his seven sons, all distinguished 
for their princely r[ualilies and aceomplishinenls, he should appoint his suc¬ 
cessor in Ihe Rsj, lie was imstnicted to elect Pursottem Rai, though the 
youngest and bom of si coneutune. The choice w as justified by his superior 
merit, and as the will of Sri Jeo at all events could not he disputed, the 
Raja named Porsottem Rui his successor, and took the favored youth with 
him .on his last expedition to the banks of the Kistna, w here he died as be¬ 
fore stated A, D, 147f). 

The Raja elect, having been acknowledged by the army on the Kistna an 
their sovereign, under Lite title of Pursottem Deo, returned with wliut speed 
he could to Cuttack, w here his preseuce was necessary to counteract the in¬ 
trigues and opposilioD of his six brothers, all indignant at tlieir supereesslon. 
Ttieir enmity and machinations long disturbed the peace of his Court, but 
he at last succeeded in expelling them, and they then retired to various 
quarters, where they built forts and established principajities for them¬ 
selves, 

Tlie reign of Raja Pursottem Deo is rendered tnemorable by the most 
etrikmg exploit recorded in the annuls of Orissa, vi:£. the expedition to 
and conquest of Conjeveram. The circumstances of that transaction de- 
fiervc to be rescued from oblivion, as well for the curious picture whirli 
tliey afford of the manners and opinions of tlie age and naiion, from 
their coaiLCCtion wiih an historical incidcut uf some impoirlaace. The 
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■fiillpst acconnt of tlie pxpedition is to be foaiid in the poem before noticeih 
called the KuDjifcaveri Potlii, thetigli as the author has had recourse to 
tlic cDibclliohmciit of a I'egular epic machiuerVj the narratJTe is eDCumbcred 
1)y fictilious characters and incidents. It is also much dwelt upon in all 
the Native histories, which a^rec in the maiu points of the relation^ 
some discrepancies ns to the details. 


Tl)C story rims nearly as follows: “In the country ofDakliin KanotiJ 
Kcm&t Sdsan, there lived a powerful Raja who Lad avast fortress andpa> 
lace built of a fine black stonct called Kanjinngar or KanJIkaveri ^Con> 
jeveram) and a daughter so beauteons and accomplu^hed, that i^he was 
surnatned Ptidmavait or Padiuini.* TJie fame of her churms having 
reached to the ears of Maliai-6ja Pursottem Deo, he beenme anxious to es¬ 
pouse her, and sent a messenger accordingly to the Ultief of Conjeveratn 
fo solicit the hand of his fuTr daughter. Tliat Kaja was well pleased with 
the prospect of having for his son-in-law so great and powerful a prince 
as the GajHpati of Orissa, but consideicd it advisable to make some en¬ 
quiries regarding die customs and niaiiiiers of that Court, before consent- 
ing to the alliance. He soon found that the Til:ilifirf»jas were in the habit 
of performing the duties of a sweeper (Ciiandal) before the image of Ja- 
ffannfitli, on its being brought forth from the temple an on ally ut the liufh 
JStra. Now Uie Kanjinagar Raja was a devoted and excliif.tve worsbipper 
of Sri Ganesh (Ganesa), and had very liltle respect for Sri Jeo, the divinity 
of Orissa; and codceiviug. the above Inimiiratiou to be quite unworthy of» 
and indeed utterly disgraceful to a KLetri of such high nmk, he dedined 
the alliance in consequence, • The Gajapali monarch liRcame vci y wroth 
at the refusal, and swore, that to revenge the slight cast on bun, be would, 
obtain tlie damsel by force and marry hir to a real sweeper. He accord¬ 
ingly marched wid» a large army to attack Conjeveram, but was defeated 
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and obliged to ret ire. Overwhelmed wiib shame and eotifusioD, he now 

threw himself at the feet of Sri Jeo, and ©irneatly supplicated liLt Liter- 
ference to avenge the bsult offered to the deity himself in the person of his 
faithful worshipper. The god proroised assistance, says the autlior of 
the poem, directed him to assemble another aimy, and assured him that 
he would this time take the command of the expedition ngaiust Coiijeve- 
ram in person. When the Roja had arrived, doriiig .the programs of liU 
march, at the site of the village uow called Maaikpatam, he begun to 
grow anxious for some visible indication of the presence of the deity. In 

the midst of his cogitations on the subject, a milkmaid or gwalin named 
Maniku, came up and displayed a ring wbicb sbe said bad been eutrusted 
to her, to present to tlie monarch of Orissa, by two handsome Cavaliers, 
mounted the one on a black, and the oilier on a white horse, w'bo had just 
passed on to the southward. She also related some particulars of u con¬ 
versation* with them wliicli satisfied Dig Raja that the promise of assistance 
w ould be rtilfillcd, and that these horsemen were no other than the bro¬ 
thers Sri Jeo (Krishna) and Baldeo (Baladeva.) Full of Joy and gratitnde, 
he directed the village to l>e in future called, after ius fair informant, Ma- 
tiikpataua, and marched onwards to the Deccan secure of success. On 
the other hand tlie chief of Conjeveram, alarmed at the second advance of 
the Gajapali in great force, appealed for aid to bis pro tec tiug deity GanesEt, 
who candidly told him that fje had little chance against ,lagunn^tii, but 
would do his best. Tlie siege was now opened and many obstinate and 
bloody battles were fuuglit under the walla of the fort. The gods Sri 
Jeo and Gaoesh, espousing warmly lim cause of their respective votaries, 
perform many miracies and mix personally in the eiigagements, much in 
the style of the Homeric deities before the walls of Troy ; but the latter 
is always worsted. In reality, after a long struggle, Coujeveratu fell before 
the armies of Orissa. The Ruja escaped, but bis beautiful daughter was 

• Thin iiiimipw Ls deitcdlred at prut length id tlit And ihc iiiiaram impos^ionMl lum 

Sri J«a Uie nulkmaJd, la cfteemc^ one iia ubicrbru^ti^j. 
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capinred and rondiiclad in triiirapli to Pdri. A famoiu imageofGopal, call¬ 
ed the Satbadi (Sat) a Vadin) Tbakdr, tluti », the “ truth-speaking god," 
brought off at the aama time and act up in a temple ten milea north 
of Poraottem, where it may atill be seen, a moniimeot of the Conieremm en- 
pedUlQU. 

1 ijuspect lhat the tradition mentioned by Ormea voL ii, book viii. con- 
foomls Uie conquest of Gonjeveram above related, witb some former expe¬ 
dition into Uic Carnatic of the more ancient Rajas of Ortssa. “ The Lra- 
“ dition of liiese countrica says, Lhat many centuries before Mabommedan- 
» ism, a kinu of Jagannfilh, b Orissa, marched to the soutli with a great 
« army, whicii subdued not only these provinces, but, crossing the Rblna, 

“ conquered m the Carnatic, as far as Conjeveram.: these conquests lie dis- 
“triboted in many portions to bis relations, officera, audrmenial. servants, 

from whom several wf the present northern polygars pretend to be line- 
•* ally descended, and to govern at this very lime the very <iUtncts which 
■* were then given to their ancestor. All who claim this genealogy, esteem 
" Ibemseh eethebighest blood of native Indians next to the brahmins, equal 
“ to the Rajputs, and support this pre-eminence by tlie haughtiest obser- 
“ vances, insomuch lhat the bfeaiii of a different religion, and even of the 
“ meaner lodianis, requires aLdution,” ike. &c. 

Conformably with bis oath, Raja Pursottem Deo made over the fair Pad- 
mavati or Padminv to his chief miuister, desiring him to wed her to a 
rweeper. Both tlie minister, however, and all ilie people of Pdri commise¬ 
rated bermisfortunes, and at the next Rath Jatra, when the Maliaraja began 
to perform his office of Chandal (sweeper), the individual entrusted witb 
cburgG of the lady bronglil her forth and presented her to him, saying, “ \ ou 
ordered me to give the Princess to a sweeper; yo» are the sweeper upon 
whom I bestow her.” Moved by tlie btereessiou of liis subjects, the Raja 
at last consented to marry Pudraavati, and carried her to the palace at Cut* 
tack. The end of this lady’s history is as romantic as the preceding por- 
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tionof it. Siie is said to have conceived and brought fortli a son by Msdia- 
deo, shortly aAer wliicli she disappeared. All the circumstances were explain¬ 
ed to the Imaband in a dream, who acknowledged grntefidlv the honor coti- 
ferred on him, and declared the child thus mysteriously born liis successor 

in the Raj. 

Piirsottem Deo died after a reign of twenty-five years, and Was succeed¬ 
ed by Rertab Janamiint, tlie son of Pudmavati, under the title of Pertab 
KddjTt Deo, A. D. I50a, The wisdom and Itramiug of this jirinee soon be¬ 
came the theme and admiration of the whole country. He had studied 
deeply all the shasters, was very fond of disputing and conversing on 
points of theology, and introduced muny curious constructions of bis own, 
and doctrines which were altogether new. He was withal devout, and built 
many temples. His skill in the arts of war and civil government, were 
eminent ; in short he W'as equally celebrated m an able, learned, warlike 
and religious prince. A very curious anecdote is related of his conduct, 
which seems to shovv that the followers of Buddha continued to form a 
sect of importance in this part of India until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.* It is said that n serious robbery Happened in (he Raja's palace, 
and that he being anxious to discover the perj)etr.Ltors, assembled togetlier 
all the wise men. both of the Banddhist and Erahmitiical pmuasion, to ob¬ 
tain their assistance in proseci;titig on investigation. The brahmins could 
tell nothing, but the followers of Buddha, through tlicir knowledge of the 
occiilt art, were enabled to point out boHi the offender and the place where 
the stolen property was concealed. The Uuja wa^ induced by tins inci¬ 
dent to form so high an opiuiou of the learning and skill of llie Buuddhists, 
that he became for some time a warm support ernf that sect. His Rairi 

* Ail Ihia it toiitrstfy to rcc^Wcd to t'h*' WBiruntcfl lij iL^ 'inrtir'k# MIdliATi* 

aliiryH thet iSitb century Mid ihr snutmtyl of ia ihc tOiht il aeciut \ikK\j thvl uriginaf 

jiiitlionUir^a liiiva i;DiifGtiiidcil« (is ti very cuiiicQoiilj ihc tate, 4hG BatfddLas arid itad ihRt tW 
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oa tlitt Ollier liarnl espoHsed zealously ilie cause of the brahaiins* It was 
at las I determiacd to make imotliev formal trial of their relative skill as 
men of scieacc, or rather magicians. Accordingly a snake was secretly 
put into an earthen jar, the moutli of which lieiug covered up, the vessel 
was produced in a great assembly at tlie palace. Both parties were tlion 
asked what the jar contained. The brahmins answered, “ it conhuna only 
earth,” and sure enough when opened It was founil to contain nothing hot 
earth. This specimen of skill entirely changed the Ra]a''s opinions, and 
he now hecame as violent agfuust the Bauddhists as he had been before 
prejudiced in their favour—so much bo that he not only withdrew bis pro¬ 
tection and countenance, but violently expelled the whole sect from his 
dominions, and destroyed all their books except the pot'his called the Amer 
Singh and Bir Singh (Amara Sinha and Vira Siuha). U is added tliut about 
this time Ghytunyo. or Chytan Maliaprabhn came from iSaddia in Bengal to 
visit the temple of Jagaimath, and that he performed miracles before the 
Raja, The key to the whole story is probably to be found in the visit of 
this celebrated Vyshuavite reformer or sectary, who doiditless had some 
share in creating the hostile disposition of Raja Per tab Hiidra Deo, towards 
the followers of tlie heretical Budlia, 

Another of those famines which have so often afflicted India, occurred 
early in this century in Orissa. The Raja w ho could hnd leisure for schemes 
of conquest and ambition amidst his religious enquiries and controversies, 
marched with his army dow u to Setn Band R4meswara, reduced several 
forts, and took the famous city of Vjjayanagara. The Mohammedans of 
the Deccan also gave abundant occupation to his arms on the southern 
frontier of the Raj, and whilst he was occupied in repelling or provoking 
their attacks, the Afghans from Bengal made an inroad into tlie province 
in great force. They advanced ns fur as Cuttack, and pitched their camp 
in the neighlioitrliood of the city, when the Governor .Anant Slnghar finding 
himself nnolilc in oppose any efTectifal resistance, took refuge in the strong 
fortress of Sarangerh, south of the Katjfirt. After satiating themselves 
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iritli the pknder of the capital, Ihej proceeded towards Pdri where they 
committed dreadful devastations ; but the grand object of their search, the 
Idol or Deo of Orissa, bad been reinovcd out of llieir reach, the priests 
liaving taken the precuulioiv, so soon as they heard of tho approach of the 
invaders, to carry off Sri Jeo and the Otlier images in boats across the 
Chilka in order to conceal iheoi amongst the hills. Raja Pertab Rhdra 
Deo On receiving intelligence of these disastrous occiirrciices, hastened 
back from the Deccan, and performing a journey of months in a few days, 
he came up «ilh the iuvadiitg army before they had left the khetr, gave 
them battle, and destroyed a great number of the Mlecchas (Foreigners and 
Barburians). He was however himself so much crippled by the contest, 
that he was happy to conclude a peace nearly on the enemy’s terms, when 
they retired and left the province to- itself. 

This Prince died A. D. 1524, having reigned twenty-one years. With 
the three above remarkable reigns, terminate all the glories of the Ganga 
Vansa dynasty, and the royal house of Orissa. The race itself became ex¬ 
tinct soon after the demise of Haja Terlab Ridra Deo, and the indepen¬ 
dence of the country was not destined long to survive. Pressed at both 
extremities by the vigour anil enterprise of the Mohammedan governments 
of Bengal and Telingana, now in the full maturity of their strength, tho 
dow nfall of tile Orissan monarchy was further hastened by intestine com¬ 
motions, d is uni on amongst the chiefs, and a series of bloody and destructiv© 
contests for the supreme dignity. 

Pertab RftiJra Deo left thirty-two sons. The eldest of these reigned 
about five years, when he was murdered by the powerful minister Govind 
Bidyadhar. Another son succeeded, who was murdered at the expiration 
of a year. The minister then barbarously put to death the whole of the 
remaining tliirty princes of the royal house, by the hands of his own son 
Madhu Stichunder, and having destroyed several other persons of emi¬ 
nence, he thus literally waded up to hie neck in blood to the lUrone, which 
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he asccntlod A* B. J533 under the title of Baja Govinil Deo. Two re¬ 
markable personages became fifst generally known diuing Ins adininislrati- 
on, Makimd Harichandan, the Telinga, who received liie government of 
the town of Cuttack, and Danayn or Danardan Bidyadbar, wlio* was ap¬ 
pointed Prime Minister. The former afterwards became Raja of the coun¬ 
try, and was the last of its independent sovcreigna; the latter, tliougli not 
liimself a king, was the parent of kings—in other words, be was the tmces- 
lor of the third and titular branch of the Gajapatis of Orissa, known in af¬ 
ter ages as the Rajas of KJiftrda. 

The presence of the Raja being recjnired in lire Dec can, he resided for 
eight months at Malgonda or Maligondo with his miiiister* W c may in¬ 
fer from Ferishteb, that the possession of llajamundry and other placoa 
near the Godaveri was about this period modi disputed between the 
princes and the Musselman kings of the Deccan, both the Bahminb, and 
that branch of their successors who ruled at Golcomla under the title of 
Kutteb Sbaliis. Perishteh’s account of the latter mouarchs contains a 
passage relating to Orissa which t may here quote. He says, Hindu 
” w rilers observe that there are three countries adjoining each other, the 
climates of w hich resemble each other greatly, and possess tniicli the same 
** peculiarities, viz. jTefmg, Beng^ and Oorek (Orixa). Teling, is that pos- 
** sessed by the Kutteh Sliahl sovereigns. Beng, is Bengahu Oorck Ucs be- 
“ tween them. No Musselman prince has ever liecn able to coinpier the 
“ latter, but king Mohammed Kuli Kootcb attacke«l it and subdued ma- 
*' ny parts. Tlie Iiakhn of that quarter is called Buliabalinder (a cammoit 
title, it may be observed, of the feudal chiefs of Orissa, but not ofthe Ra- 
he tied off to Um remotest parts of his country .” 

The nsurper*s two nephews, Raghu Bhanj Chotra and Balanki Sri- 

* Uav tint this ti« the Mipnal oflho MobAsimeitao BaDnirU), A Imn tlmt biu piuktriiiilloriciitsl. 
Jm. It 0i;cd tMt be- ie«trielet| to ttiit {irwiQrc b«iA^ a, tchmIv. SBPMrrit ctunp^^aad implying, Tic fc- 
tliafetiierj of or litcnillj,nrons-aniicd.^rV«t« hg tic Stmtay, 
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chan Jan, taking advantage of Uie oppoitimily aJbrdeJ by his absence, 
furmcJ a conspiracy Bgaiiiat his antiiority; they murdered the head Percha 
of the temple at Phri, drove Miikund llariebanJau Croin Cuttack, and 
gained possession of the capital. These occinrences obliged the Raja to 
return ivitli a lai^e part of his army, and a pitched battle took place be¬ 
tween the parties, when the insurgents w ere defeated and piirsnoJ as far as 
llie Ganges, Raja Govind Deo died on the hunks of that river at the Das 
Asivamedli ghat, in the seventh year of his rule. 

Pertab Chakra Deo was then placed on the throne hy the minister 
Danaye Bidiadhur, who, after seeing his authority properly established, 
returned to the Deccan to look after matters in that quarter. Though a 
weak, oppressive, and tj-ranuical priuce, who carried his excesses so far 
even as to distress brahmins, he was maintained in the government for about 
eight years by the influence and support of his miniiiter, and then dletl eud.^ 
denly in the temple itself. 

There being no heir left of the Rajas of Orissa, a chief named Narsingh- 
Jenna, dtsiinguLshed for his bravery and conduct, slept into the vacant seat 
of govcmnieiit. Jealous of the influence of Danaye Bidiadhur, lie procured 
his attendance from the Dcccan, and then with the assistance of his rival 
Mukuiid HaricJinndau, threw him into chains and imprisonment at Cuttack. 
In the mean time K.aghu BUaqj Chotra, having recovered from bis former 
defeat, entered Orissa again at the head of a large force to assert his claims 
to the Raj. lie was opposed by Mukund Harichandan, who took liltn 
prisoner after many bloody battles, 

Narsingli Jenna was deposed at the end of the year, it does not appear 
hy whom, and the reins of government then passed into the hands of the 
most undoubtedly powerful officer in the province, Mukund Harichandan, 
the Telinga, who ascended the throne of the Gajapatis, A. 0. 1550, under 
tlie well known title of Telinga Mukund Deo. 
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All tbe native accoimts concur in deacribin^ their last indepeiidetiLt Raja 
as a man of courage and abilities. He lias been honored with a notice in 
the work of tbe Jesuit Tieffeuthaler, who extends our knowledge of his 
character by informing ua that the last king of the Orissans vvaa called 
Muknnd, who was very polite to strangers and had four hundred wiitocn.” 
The early part of bis reign was employed chiefly in constructing monu¬ 
ments of public utility or superstition, as temples, tanks, and brabtuini- 
cal sasans. Amongst other works of the Lind, be founded a ghat and 
temple at the sacred spot called Tribeni, on (be Hoogly, north of the town 
of that name which formed the extreme verge of his dotnintons, and whilst 
60 occupied, frec^uent communications arc said to have passed between 
him and the king of Delhi, or rather the officers of the emperor. Solimnn 
Ghrzani, the Afghan king or governor of Bengal, Imviiig uspcmbled an 
army to invade Orissa, tlic Raja built a strong fortress in some command¬ 
ing situation, and for tliis time opposed bis endeavours successfully. At 
last however came K^la Pabnr General of the Bengal forces, the dcstitied 
conqueror of Orissa, with Ms wonder-working kotlLe drum, at the sound 
of which the cars and feet of the idols would droji off for many coss all 
around. "J'lie Hindus say of this dreade<) enemy of their images and sa- 
perstition, that he was originally a brahmin, btil lost caste througli a con¬ 
trivance of the jiriacess of Gaiira, who was smitten with tbe manly beauty 
of his person. He then inarriid her, turned Mueselumu, and became a 
relentless pei-secutor of the adliereuts of the fiiilb from which he had apos¬ 
tatized. Many dire omens preceded and announced his arrival in the 
province; amongst others a large stone fell from the summit of the great 
tower of the temple at Phrt, and when he entered the precincts of the 
Llietr, a general darkness overspread the fom: comers of the land. In 
short, KfilapaJiar Invaded Orissa on the part of the Ling or governor of 
Bengal with an army of Afghan Cuvalry, defeated and killed the Raja or 
drove him from the cotmtry, and finally overthrow the independent sove¬ 
reignty of Orissa, A, D. Two titular priiices were set up after the 

.expulsion of Muktmd Deo, who both fell into the hands of the comjnerotf 
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«nd were put to death by them. An anarchy of twenty-one years dumtloii 
then enauecl, duriu"; which the A%han Mohammedana posaei^acd the whole 
of the open country, and there no Raja. 

The nereral accounta which have been banded down of Kdlapabaf^ in¬ 
vasion of Orissa, dider widely in the details, though the main facts are well 
known and established. Tlie story told by the MiJisseliuan ivriters is that, 
Aliikund Oeo, appreheuding the designs of tlie king or gmemor of Ben¬ 
gal, encamped with a large part of his army on the Gauges, but fk^lapahar 
tiiming his position got a-head of him into Orissa, anil began to plunder 
the country and attack tho temples of tlie Hindus with relentless fury, 
before any force conld be brought to check him. A battle at leugth took 
place at wliicU tim llaja lost his life. The Afghan chief then 

went on to Suniblielpur where lie was killed by some of theBhuyaus. Others 
say that on his pausing (be great temple of the Ling at Dltuvaneswara, a 
ewann of bees issued from the throne of the idol aud stung him to death. 
The Pdri Vynsavali makes tlie Haja to imve been busy in Kh6rda when 
the Afghan army suddenly advanced upon Cuttack, defeated the Gover¬ 
nor Gopi S A want Sin bar, and pUmdered the palace and treasury, alarmed 
at wbieb noivs, Mnknnd Deo fled out of the province not daring to op¬ 
pose so powerful a force, and died shortly after in the king of Delhi% do¬ 
minions. The relation in Gladwin’s Bengal of the Raja building fori Ba- 
rubati, when be beard of K^lapabar^s approach, and going to sleep for 
many mouths accordiog to custom, until roused by the alarming sound of 
the magic kettle drum, is a ihinl version of the story which carries with it 
its own refutation. All the native writers however agree in speaking w ith 
horror of tire cruel exciiases committed by their Afglmn confpieror, and the 
wide destruction of images and tepnples occasioned by bis unrelenting per¬ 
secution of the Hindu faith. 

The adventures of the great idol form a curious episode in the history 0/ 
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ttieir cliief a person naincfi Ranai Raotm, son of die before menttoncd ini- 
Ulster Danaye Bidjadliar, whom they raiKed to the rank and ‘dignity of 
Maharaja of Orissa, A. D. fSflO, under die tide of Uamchander Deo, With 
him begins the third and titular race of Sovereigns called the Bhoi Vanaa, 
or Zeiuindan race. Tlie election wai* conlirraed by Sewai Jye Sinh, the 
general of the Emperor Akber, wlio came into the province about the time, 
willi bis army, to look after the Imperial intcresla. The sight of Bliiiviines-> 
wara, its tmmerniis temples, the crowds of brolimins, and the sac red charge ter 
of every thing in Uicala Desa, is said to have impressed him with feelings 
of so much reverence and admiration for the country, that he determined 
to interfere very little in its afiairs, and retired shortly afterwards, leaving a 
large share of aiilhority in the hands of its Native Princes. The town of 
Midnapore was at this time made the Dorthem boundary of Orissa. 

Raja Ranichander Dec’s firat care was to recover the sacred relics be¬ 
longing to tile old image of Jagannfith, which duty being accomplished 
with the assistance of their preserver Besar Mainl'i, the Daru Matai, or 
image made of the wood of die Nlm tree, was fabricated according to the 
rules of the shoster, and again set up in the temjilc, on a propitious day, 
with much pomp and solemnity. The worship of Sri Jeo was now fully 
restored, all the feasts and endowments of the temple put on their old 
footing, and a number ofsAsans were founded in honor of the meinorabje 
event. It was disturljied again however almost pumediatcly afterwards, by 
an invasion of Musselmans from Gulconda, wliose king or as t|ie 

Diudu writers call him, seems to have given the Raja a severe defeat. 

In 1582 A. D. the celebtnted Dewnn of the empire, Raja Toder, or as 
the U'rias call him Toral Mall, visited the province, to superintend the in¬ 
troduction of his settlement called the Takslm Jamma and Tankha Ra(|- 
fui. He proceeded no further with it, apparently, than the three Sircfm? 

pf Jcla&ore, Badrak, and Cuttack. All the account which is preserved 
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£!er 9 JVoirn ^llc retirttiiPiit of R&jii MAn Sinb in A. D* IC04, to tUe 
phip of the fatuous Ku wali Jafler Kliau Naairl (A, D, 1707 to 1725), has to 
bo gleaned from a few scattered notices in Persian histories of Bengal an<t 
scarcely intelligible revenue accounts, though the century in question most^ 
be regarded as a most important period in the annals of the eonnlrvT when 
Me consider ibe deep and permanent traces impressed on the state of affairs, 
by the arrangements, institutions, offices, and official designatinns, introduce 
ed by the imiJcrial goTemnaent during that interval. Subsequent to the ele¬ 
vation of Jaffet Khan, v^e meet with tolerably full and detailed journals and 
records both of the Muliamiaedaii and Marbatta adnLmistralions, composed 
in the Persian language. 


J^ist q/* KMrda Hajas, 

Bamcbander Deo, succeeds ^ * A, D, 1580 

Pursottem Deo, . .. J609 

Narsinh Deo, - - J630' 

Gangadhar Deo, * - - J655 

Balbhaddcr Deo, - ^ 1050 

Mukuud Deo, - - - ltKJ4 

DirbSinhDeo, 

Kiehen or Uarikishen Deo, - -- 1715 

Gopinatb Deo, - - 1720 

Hainc hander Deo, - . . 1727 

111r Kisbore Deo, - 1745 

Dirb Slnh Deo, _ 17110 

Mukund Deo, r ] 700 


The soutbom part of Orissa Proper most have suffiered mneh from the 
cqmtant wars, insorrpctiooi^. hud internul conimotions, tbnl prevailed dur^, 
ing the early times of the Musscltnan government. The AfoguU seem to 
b^ve been actuated by peculiar rancour and ill 111 towards Jagacm^tb, and , 
|o^t no opportunity of annoying and disturbing the Hindm^ iq t{i<^ 

















rmance of da«t.o™ at hia temple. To eay eothlog 0 / other fruitful 
- urce, of jeeloeay e„d animoeity, Hie interference alone n aa anffieient to 
prodnee mane bloody encoentem betn-een the two nation,, in which ,ucee„ 
wa, often doubtful. O. the whole however, the native Priuce, tutlTered 
the moat aeverely. and gradually sank hefero the auperier enetgy a„d 
aa .on 0 II,e Aloguls. The Rajaa bad at Brat eatablished their reeidence at 
Ptltley; afterward, they retired to Ratidpur, and Cnally built Hdr fort and 

f-"-! «t>led 

HOd. Durtug these eonleate in and about PCri. the image, .0 much 
emuated by the one parly and abhorred by tl.e other, were Iwiee or thrice 
carrtcd away acroaa the Chilka Lake, and eencealed amidst the hilia. entd 
•e inuea appeared farorablo for again setting them upon their thrones in 
le eraple. This religion, warfare waa at laai set at rest hy the inatitution 
efthe tan en pilgrim,, which if we may credit the anthoref the work Iruna- 
Imed by Oladwie, under the title of History of lleugai, yielded to the 
Srogel government a revenue of nine lac. Under ,ucl, eircnmalancea. reli¬ 
gious anltpatluea however strong on the part of the lulingpower, mast have 
yielded g-raduallj to coDSideralione of self-interests 


Tlte Afghans did not disappear from the field as disturbers of the peace 
of CutlacJt, imtil J6l I A. D. when having again risen under Osman Kban 
the son of Katlati, U»ey were defeated Tviih great slaughter on tlie Subanre- 
kha by Sbnjfit Khan fmm Bengal, and compelled finally to submit. They 
then settled peaceably m many of the principal villages of ibe district, anti 

their descendants at this day form no mconsiderable Musselm<m popula¬ 
tion, under the general denomination of Palbana. 


On the side of Rajwfira, the Rajaa had to maintain many fierce contesfa 
with the Khelri chiefs or zemindars subordinate to them, vilm became lur- 
buient and unruly in proportion as the power and conserpience of the chief 
of difiir cUs declined. Fre(|uently, no doubt, a sj.irit gf aggraudizeme^ 
urged the llajas to become the aggressoi^. Of the operation ul tnher pne 
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or Ijpt!] of hofiltlityf W6 tiirijr trp£o sbuntlont proofsi ui tltc (li^npcm* 

bcmient of many of the old Rhaodaitia recorded in the accounts of liajEt 
Miin Sinlj a settlement, which became afterwards annexed to KJiurda. 

The stale of the country is represented in no favorable light during tho 
administration of the famous Jaffer Khan IVasirj. whose arrangements more¬ 
over could not have tended much to improve it. In GJadwin'a hUtory of 
Bengal it is mentioned Lljat Jaffer KJnm whilst Dewan, rc[)refiented to iha 
Court of Delhi, -'theadvantages that would accrue to the crown by trans¬ 
ferring the JagSrs of the Mansahdars of Bengal to Orissa, where the lands 
nre of less value, and the collections made with greater expense and difficul¬ 
ty.” It IS added tlmt, tlie Emperor approving the scheme, assignments were 
granted upon Orissa, the .Kltiv^ihn of which province Aad<,//at, 6,cn Vir. 
mticA Hfglcctetl, in lieu of the Bengal Jagirs, 



TIio administration of Mohammed Taki Khan, fhcNuib, (17 
A. D.J on the part of ShtyaH ad Din xMohammed, Nazim ol 



t Psrtj.lh»« jBi:eg N. 5, flf citierfi;. 
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by Iha Musselman!!, -vrlio estfiUli£<licd tweiity-two Ihanelis from Bnnpiar to 
Balwanta lo repre^is Lko turljiijetil spirit pf itj» rnde mliabiiant?* but these 
were removed tty order from Court^ on the death of {tame hander, and the 
Bucce^dou of liaja Blr Kisliore Deo. 

DiJib" Murshed Kuli Khan’s government, the tranquillity of iJie conn* 
try was disturbed by the wars of that person wilb the famous Aliverdi 
Khan, after liia uaurjmtion of the goTerument of Bengal* Kiija Btr Ki* 
ebore Deo espoused the catise of tim local governor, itnd by liia assistance, 
enabled Baker Khan, tlte son-in law of tlie latter, to continue the dispute 
for aome time. 

But the greatest of all their calamities was now impending over the un-’ 
fortunate Orbsans. After some alarming deinoustrutioiis in the year pre^ 
ceding, liie Bcrar Marhatton suddenly made tJieir upjiearonce in the pro¬ 
vince, in Plmlgim 1150 Amli, in large force under Bhftskar Pundit, Ali 
Shah, and Other sirdars, with the professed object of demon Jing the Chont. 
There being no force in tlie province adequate to oppose them, they swept 
the whole country up to the walls of fort Barabatti, plumlcriug what* 
ever they could lay their hands on without mercy,—and the same scenes 
were repeated the year foiiowiiig, by a still larger army under Tlagoji 
Bhonsla liiinself, and tlie Aimous adventurer ilabib UJluIi. Ali^'erdi 
Klian made astonishing efforts to relieve the proviuce, as well as to jirotcot 
the udjuiitiug dUtricts from these destructive inroads, but the people of 
bJiduiipure and Cuttack enjoyed little respite from the Marliatta incur¬ 
sions and depredations until 1157, when a tetnpornry arrangemeul was 
patched up between the Nazim and the Bhonsla, by wldijih the former 
agreed to iiaj twenty-four lacs (tocluding arrears) as the Chont of the 
three provinces, Tlic conditions of the treaty being very indifferentiy nb- 
eerved on the part of the Bej gal govfnimeut, u fresh army invaded Orissa 
in llbO, undtir the cujuuiiiud of Raja lanoji Bliouslii and Mir Ilabib Ul* 
lull, who in the same year, iu thi4r ramp at Choudwar, near the MahAnadi, 
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projected and arranged a paililion of llie prorinee between tliein»elre«*, 
for tbe oiaiuteiiance of their respective amiie.'s* Its resonreeii on tliia occa¬ 
sion were estimated at only ten lacs. The northern portion from Pattas- 
pnr to Barninwa, yielding six lacs, was assigned for the support of the 
Afghan troops, and tlie sonlhcm from Barrunwa to iVlalfid, rated at 
four lacs, was to he held by the Murhattas. On the ireachcrons mur¬ 
der of Hahfb tUlah Khan shortly afterwards in his camp at Garfiedda, 
near Balasore, Raja Janoji became master of the whoJc prov:nc.» from 
IVrgnnnah Pattaspnr to the 'riianeh of Malfid. Ills arrangement was, to 
allot the whole of the tauds yieliling revenue, as Mnkaseh, for the support 
of his army, one Melial being made over to the management of each sir¬ 
dar, '^rUings remained in lliis iiiiseraide state till 11(11, when a fi'Csh treaty 
was enten'd into, between the MarhatUia and AlLverdi Khan, at the insti¬ 
gation of tlie whole body of the Zemindars of Midnnpore and neighbonr- 
ing districts, who, worn inil by the rejieated inenrsions of the Berar Miir- 
hattas, ofTered to pay any siitn, in addition to the Tosliklils Mokerreri of 
fixed revenue of Bengal, which might be agreed to as n composition ft>r 
the Chout Sir Des Mhklil. Masaiih ad Dfn was in consequence dis¬ 

patched by the Court of Moorshedabad to Nagpore, with full powers to 
treat, and the following arrangemenb? were determined on, “ The Chont of 
the three Subns was now settleil at 1*1,00,000 ananalJy. yhe Snba of 
Orissa from Pergunnali Pattaspnr to MaKid to be managed by a Subadar 
appointed from Bengsd, who should yearly pay the surplus revenue of that 
province, estimated at four lacs, to an agent of the Bhonsla stationed at 
Cuttack. Tiie remaining eight lacs were to he made good from Moorsbe- 
dnbad, Patna, &c. by Mfmdis or Bills of Exchange. The Marhatta armies 
forthwith to evacuate the province,’* On the conclnsion of the treaty, Raja 
Janoji quilted Orissa, Mohammed Maaalili ad Oiu received the appoint¬ 
ment of Naib Sulradar, and Slieo Bhat Santra, an eminent Gosttin mer¬ 
chant, was named the agent for the Court of Berar to receive the four lace 
from Cnitack, uud to look after the annual remittance of the bahtucc of the 
Chout from Moorahedabad, 
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Mnaaliii o<l Din lalxinTed honestly and zealously to d is charge the ohli- 
galiona tutu which he had cnteml, and paid the four laca foi' two years to 
the Nagpore agent, hnt at the end of that period he solieiteiJ pcrmiif&toit 
to reliiu|uish the government, stating forcibly liis inability any longer to 
fulfil his engagements, owing to the declining resources of the country, and 
still more to tlic turbulent and unmanageabte character of the Khundait s 
or Militai^ Zemindars of Orissa, who could be kept in no sort of subjecti¬ 
on witliouL the constant ctnidoyment of a very large army in the field, the 
expense of maintaining wliJcb, eogrussed the whole revenues. His state- 
incnts so fully convinced his master tjf the impolicy of any longer retaining 
Cuttack, biii'tliened with the condition of paying four lacs annually from its 
revennes, that a proposal was tendered to the Ftaja of Nagpore, to undertake 
the management of the country through officers of his own n{>pointincnt, in 
Upu of the stipulated payment, which being agreed to, the Suba of Cuttack, 
fell Q'oiu that date under the sole undisputed govorninenl of ibe iterar 
Marbattas, A. 13. 

The administration of the Marliattaa in Cuttack, was, as in every other 
part of their foreign conquests, fatal to the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country, and exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, w eak- 
ness, rapacity, and violence combined, which makes one wonder how 
society can have been kept together under so calamitous a tyranny. All 
the head olliccs of the district, as those of SitbA<lar, Dewan, and the Kil- 
ladursliip of fort BnrtibattS, were ojicnly bought and sold at Nagfiore. It 
frequently happened that appointments were given to two or three per¬ 
sons at the same time, and still oftener the individuals in cliarge refused 
to retire under various pretexts. The different claimants, assembling their 
followers, would fight the roost obstinate batt^s, and lay waste the coun¬ 
try with their dissensions, before the right to succeed was settled. Press- 
cd by llie urgent irregtilar demands of the Court of Nagpore for remit- 
I |ances, and by (be necessity of reimbursing themselves for the expen* 
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ce» inL’urreii lu olitaimng office, lUe most rutuous stiinis and expedionti 
were perpcLuully reported to, to \vriQ^ u iiivlter teventie from t]ie laada, 
ivUitift their resoitrceii decllueJ in [Tropurt'mn to lIjo tyraooy exercised 
over tlie culiivntors. Not^vithNtending tlint large military bodies were 
posted all over the district, tlie Marhattas were quite unable to retain ttie 
Khandaits and their puika ui any sort of o]'dei\ Those of the sen shore 
nod the hills, not uuly laid the whole of the pej'giunuilie bordering upon 
lb cm under regular contribution, but fi'eqaently the Patks of several siviall 
kllinhs, combining togeUier, advanced into the heart of the district, ami 
committed the most ruinous depredatiema up to the very widls of Cuttack. 
Every year regidurly after the Dassera, the Marhatta armies took the field 
under the Suhadar in person, and advanced into some part of tlie Raj- 
vdra, to chiiatijae some insole ace, or to enforce the demand for tribute. 
When successful, the most snnguinary punishments and destructive ravages 
were uiflicteif,—but tliey were frequently defeated, and tlicir wcatnesa 
exposed, by the Paiks of killahs which now scarcely retain a name. Be¬ 
sides, the continued marches and counter marc lies of a licentious disor¬ 
derly Marhatta soldiery, in every direction across the province, were in 
themselves evils of no trifling magnitude. Matters irajiroved a little to- 
wanls the close of Uie Marhatta period, diiriag the long administration of 
Riija Ram Pundit; but if tlie ryots were in. a smalt degree better protected 
by bis measures, he reduced, to the lowest stage of poverty and degrada¬ 
tion, a [jowerfui and important class, ihe hereditary I’idfikdars (now Ze- 
mindars) of the Mogulbandi, w'ho were ejected by him, very generally, from 
the manageiuent of their Talfiks, and left with scarcely even the means of 
subsistence. 

As it would be impossible to render intcresliug to the general reader, 
the never vai yiag detail of oppression, misnianagemeut, and suffering dis- 
'played by the Marhatta annals, 1 shall content myself, in my account of this 
fourth stage of Orisaan history, with a brief enumeration of the snccesHive 
Subftdara who obtained authority, aa far as any can be made out amidst 
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the perpetual conflicts for power frbich disturbed the peace of the country, 
anti with noticing a few events of general importance which mark that 
l>eriod. 

The flret and most energetje of the Marhatta Suhadar^, Slieo Btiat 
Saniia, w'ho exercised a disputed and precarimis anthOrity for a period of 
about eight years from 1103 to 1 tTt, and may be said to have been itk full 
possession of the ]Jowera of government for about half that period. He made 
a settlement of the revenues of the province, nominally at 18,00,000 of Arcot 
ftiipees, of which 14,00,000 were entered as regular land revenue (Bando- 
basti Mulk,) and the remaining 4,00,000 as imposts under various heads. 
During his administration, a firther dismemberment took place of the territo¬ 
ries of the Maliarajas of Khhrda. In tlC7 Amh, Nuraiu Deo, the famous 
Zemindar of Khnedy,* a descendant of the royal funiily of Orissa, who liad 
before asserted his preferahle title to the Khurda Raj, invaded that dia- 
trict by way of Batipitr, with the avowed intention of taking possession 
of it, and drove the reigning prince Bir Kishore Deo before him. Unabld 
to resist his powerful rival, the latter was thrown upon the dangerous ex¬ 
pedient of claiming iho assistance of the Marhattas, which was granted od 
condition of tlie payment of a large siini, to defray all expenses, in return. 
The aid oflheSnbadar proved eflectualin clearing Kbfirdaof tbe preten¬ 
der's army, but the Raja being unable to discharge the money bargained 
for, be w'as obliged to mortgage or surrender temporarily for its liquidation, 
tbe best portion of his dotninioits, viz, the Mchftls, Limhai, Raheng, Pur- 
sottem Chatter, fec,™in short, the whole country lying between the Dya 
river, the lake and the sea, with the tribute of the fourteen Rajas or 
Khandaita of the hills, still siihjcct to liis controul. The Marhattas were al¬ 
lowed to appoint their own Amils, and haviifg thus gained a footing in the 

* Mr, Ormiit in hLi PoHtkiiJ Easiijr In ih* NohHfinj iaji of iM» prrtuti t , tftj milci 

K. B.bf N, fratd tlte lOirfifirCkaKilei Li th* napItaSuf NiiOlIkcrtHliulBrj Ikutmiire AcceulblcfSepcudenL 
pTlndpRUi^ vetled in n It^ja tlir r#3 n.\ ffiftLilj ef Qriitsn «bo KctuBLly the llLular liesLfanlioti of 
tbm uiokut houje an^mlke pitnpnr ntmu of <phjipui Dnop Uir^bpli the forfietnij impriid^im orN^ 
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tracts ia question, they nsTer aflerwnrds retbquiahed possession. The be- 
nelit of the acquisition seems doubtful, as the usurpation of Unheng, 
inTolved Lheui in a state of imeeasiug Lostility with ttie Kiiftrda 
and llie claim to leiy the tribute of ItajwAra brought them yearly into 
disputes and battles wiili the hill chiefs, in which, to say nothing of Uie ex-* 
penditurc of blood and treasure, they were nearly as of^cit wprsted as they 
were sncc^sful. 

At the end of 1171 Amli, Shco Bhat was violently expelled from liis go^ 
Termnent, by a powerful faction countenanced by the Conrl of Nagpore, 
Cliimnu iiahii and Udi Pilrn Gosain then exercised the powers orgovern' 
tnont for a short time, until lijiaw&nt Kali'in Pundit arrived fn th^ jirovince, 
witli the senned or uppointment of Subador, The Kx'Siubadur 'was not 
howerer of a chai'acter to relinqinsli bis authority, withoul an ubstmat^ 
struggle. He formed u pow'erfid party amongst the Puiks of the easterly 
Hnjw'dm, and for a length of time, disturbed the nctminii^tratiou of iiis suc-r 
cessor by tteqiient contests and inroads. The Paiks of other killuJis es¬ 
poused the oppa:>ite side. Troops were poured in from all quarters to quell 
these riots, and the frequent marches and countermarches of tiie armies of 
the government are credibly enough stated to liave involved more serious 

ils to the wlmle of the fine Pergunnalis llariharpuri Khandi, Jhanker, 
Dcogaon, kc, than the disturbances they were sent to repress. Amidst all 
these troubles the excesses of the KCijeng, Kanka, and Uynto Paiks wero 
ever conspicjious. Tlie fennent excited amongst die Military Zemindar^ 
of Orissa and ilieir adherents by these events, did not sub^tide until many 
years afternards, It does not apj^enr lio^v Ihf career of Ibeir autlior tmd 
instigator finally terrnliiated. Mr. La Motto gives the following brief com¬ 
parative sketch of the ch^acter of the administrations of the rival Guver- 

•-t- 

nors L “ Sheo Bhut plundered only his neighbours, but Bhawfint Pundit 
fommitted depredatigna on his subjects and all parties utike," 


Ithawfini pundit was recalled about 1176 Amli, and Samblia Ji Gnnest^ 
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af^poinicd hi a aucce&aor. The settlement made Ijy him is rememhered, 
irith bitterness. Tor its scTerity and harshness. He imposed many new 
cesses on the ryots, and exercised unusual rigour in scrutinizing and re¬ 
suming lands held in Jagfr, or fr^ of rent, as the ayma, milk, kharidgi, 
mouajib, dagrai, &c. Those holders who were permilled to remain in pos¬ 
session, were obliged to contribute to the necessities of the state, and were 
made over for a given number of years in Teukbab or assignment to differ¬ 
ent detach 111 outs of troops. 

After two years, a Mah&jan, muned Baba Jj Naik, received the appomt- 
ment of Siibadar, hut his powera were disputed by the party iu possession, 
and it was not till 117G Amli, that he Imrame rinnly fixci! iu bis seat. The 
district of Cuttack snlfere<i grievously froui the raeraorable famine, which 
desolated Uie lower provinces in TTtiD-70. Bice was not lo be had for two 
.seers per rupee, and many thousands of souls perished. To add to the ge¬ 
neral distress, an alarming mutiny broke out umongst the troo^js, which 
was not quelled for many months. 

On the accession of STtlmji Bhonsla to liie Mesned of Nag[iore, Mu- 
dhaji llari was sent into Cuttack as governor, lie threw Jiis predecessor 
into confinement, aiul was occupied with aiTUngemerits for increasing the 
revenue of the country, wlieii the accession of Aladliaj i Bltonsla occasioned 
u fresh change of udiniufstratEon. Baba Ji !Naik once more received the 
senned of Subadari in 1 Ltt'2, and stepped from a jail to the higheat rimk in 
the proviuee. After much intrigue and opposiLion however, the order for 
his uppointment whs recalled, and Madha J! was allowed lo remain in of- 
JicE. Iji I ltt3 another dreadful scarcity of grain Wiis experienced in Cut- 
lack. Rice was hardly to he jiurchasetl in the bazar of Cuttack at ten pans 
the katki ger- Iu the mofiiBsil, paddy rose as high as twelve pans per 
ghn—Kuhi to 12-2 and Mandovu 1-4. It-t destructive effects are most 
strikingly evinced, by the recorded fact, that a remissioa of seven lacs wua 
granted in the revenues of that year,^ 
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Baja Karo Pimdit^ who ]iad for inanf years ^llJed the ojflloc of Deputy to 
the local governor, and had taken a leading part in all the arrangenients 
for the nianageroent of the interior, aacceedeil to Itio office of Subadar, 
about 1 18-0 or I1G6. His personal cjualities and abilities were respectable, 
and, coupled with liis extensive local knowledge, lent a character of digni¬ 
ty and stability to his adjniniBLration, witli w bicli no preceding one had 
been invested. The chief meiisure asei’ihed to him, is that of setting aside 
all the hereditary Chowdria and (Vilaity) Canungos, in other words the 
Taltikdars of the Mogulbaodi, and collecting llie revenues through olliccrn 
of his own appointing, either fmin the ryots direct, or through the agency 
of the liead men of villages, w here such existed. He was also the first go¬ 
vernor who in]|iosed a tribute on llie Maharajas of Khurda. llaja Bir 
Kiahore Deo, after a long reign of forty-one years, fell into a state of 
funons*insaiuty, and committed such ffightfid excesses, even to ihcextentof 
murdering four of his own cLiifIreo, tbit a general outcry wasraised against 
him Ihroiigboiil the country. The Murhattas diii not neglect so favorable 
an opportunity of interfering. They secured the Baja’s person, threw bini 
into confinement in furt Baxubatli, and refused to acknowledge hi^ grand- 
son Dirb Sitib Deo as successor, until they had obliged liira to agree to llie 
payment of a yearly tribute of Sa. Bs. 10,000. The expense of coUecting 
this, must have been far greater than iU value, lor the Baja would never 
pay until compelled by the prcseuco of a military force, and so low had the 
character and efficiency of the Marhattn Infantry sunk, that the Baits of 
Khuida often presumed to meiisuj'c tlieir strength with thetii, even lii thciiQ 
last d.iys of the power of the Rajas of Orissa. 

Chimna Ji Bapfi’s visit to Cuttack, witli a large army in 17ft1, A, D. 
IS descrilied as intended to enforce the claims of the Berar goveniinon^ 
agaiuBl Bei.gal for arrears ofChonL Having enntnoned his force at Kak- 
kar. opposUe to Cuttack, he sojit on Baja Bum Pundit with BLssembhef 
Pundit Vakil lo Calcutta, who is said U> have negi.itinted a treaty with Mr. 
Hastings, by which the English government agreed to the paymoul of 
§7,00,000 lbs. on condition of all farther claims being reliufjuUhed, 
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On the retirement of Baja Haro Piintlit in 1200 AmVi* liisaon Sadasheo 
Baa was appointed Nazim, and after him Cliimna Bala. i\fthir» however 
were maneg^ed cliic-fly by Inkaji Silkdeo, the Pber Nanis, and Bala JtKiijt'* 
war, the caniiuaiider of fort Barabatti, and priiieipiU military oflicer. In 
thia state tbiii^^s were found in ia03, when the province wan conquered by 
the Buglisli armies. Tiie doiniiiiDn of the Rlnirda Bujas was not ditally 
Exiinsohihed till 1001, when a most unprovoked risiiig against the newly 
establisbed Biiglisli governtnent, drew down upon HajaMukund Deo the 
vengeance of the British power. He was driven from his tuii, seized, sent 
0 prisoner to Midnapore, and tiis remaining territory of I^hnrda was brought 
under the management of tbe Britisli collectors. Since that period the 
proud bat insignificant representatives of the Maliarajas of Orissa, have 
heeu ofQciidly aekntiwledged only as private laiidiiolders ; but the liUei'ul 
policy of government lias confen ed on them a suflicient pension, and im 
office of autliorily connected w ith the temple, in the enjoyment of which 
they pass their days in tranquil and honorable retirement, within the pacred 
limits of Jagannath Puri. 


PART III. 

HeliffioHy Amiquiiiett TeutpltfSi and Citil Architecture* 

1JTCAL.4 DESA which is believed or fabled to be itself so holy aregina 
throughout its entire extent, contains four places of jiilgfiinage €if peculiar 
sanctity called tbe Ham Ivlietr, the VijiU(u,t or Pursottem KYietr, tiie Ar- 
ka or Pndina Khclr, and Uie Vijayi or Parvati KUetr, within the limits of 
which will be found nearly all that is curious and interesting in the Ueligi-^ 
ous Antiquities of the provincei 

Mn 
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The Hara khetri Eacred to lMa]iAdeo uDiler tlie tltlee of the Lm^ 
Bbuvao^swara, and thonce L'alted 1>y Ibc vulgar Bheban4ser« contaiua aeve- 
ral very ancient and remarkable tnonnments of the native priQcea of the 
country^ and their ayfitcni of religioiia belief. 

At Balwanta, on the neiv road, sixteen miles from Cuttack, the altention 
of the traveller is attracted by a lofty matsstve tower of stone, rising front 
amidst the thickets wblcJi skirt tJie adjoining frontier of KJiurUat A path 
leads through the woods towards this object of curiosity, and conducts, at 
the end of about six miles, to a gently swelling rocky elevoiion or Tangi 
fortned of beds of the iron clay, on reaching w'hicli yon fun! yourself, with 
astonishment, in the centre of a ruined city, consisting entirely of deserted 
and dismantled towers and letnples sacred to the worship of Mali&dets 
under the innvinierable titles, which absurd legends or the isuicy of lits vo¬ 
taries liave assigned to that deity. l^om amidst the whole, the great 
Pagoda of the Ling Raj, or Lord of the Lingam, lifts its singular form, emi¬ 
nently conspicuous both for sixc, lofUnesa, and the superior style of its ar^ 
cliitcctare. 


Bhobaneser was the site of a capital city fonnded by Raja Lalat In Jra 
Resari the third of the princes bearing that surname, who reigned from 
A. D. fll7 to A, D. GUO, If we are to jirdge of its extent and populoua- 
ness, during the period that it formed the seat of government of the Rjy'as 
of the Kesari Vansa, from the almost countless multitude of temples which 
are crowded within the sacred limits of the Panj Kosi, we might pro¬ 
nounce it to have been, in the days'of its splendotir, one of the greatest ci¬ 
ties which India ever.saw. near the chief Pagoda,* one cannot 

turn the eye^^jn any din^tiou, whliont taking into the view upwards of forty 
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-orllifty of these stoue towers. The natirea say that there were origintilly more 
'than seven thousand pi aces of worship couseoraled to Maliideo, ivithLn and 
the city of Btioban^iser, containing no less tlian a crore of lijigams, 
and the vestiges that rcmaini fully warrant a belief, that the place may have 
comprized some hundreds of buildings of this description, when in its most 
.fluurlshkig state, A considerdble niinil>er of the temples still in a toler- 
lahle stale of preservation, tlioogh entirely neglected and deserted. Many 
more are now screened from the view by the liixiiriant foliage of tlie sur- 
•rotinding jungles, or present merely shapeless masses of stone huiicd amidst 
4 angled brushwood and rank vegetation, 

Kor is the astonishing nnnibcr of the Bhobani&scr temples tlie only re¬ 
mark aide feature of the place. The style, size, and decoration of tliese 
duigtilar buildings, add greatly to the wonder and interest of UiO scene. 
They are all constructed, either of reddish granite rcsembiing sandstone, or 
else of the free stone yielded plentifully by the neighbouring liitls, in the 
Jurm of towers rounded towards the summit, with oUicr edifice attacbejl 
vyising from u squan? enclosure, the wall encompassing which is now ge¬ 
nerally in ruins. Their height is never less than fifty or sixty feet, and the 
loftier towers reach to an elevation of from one hundred and fifty, to one 
luindrecl and eighty feet, * INol a wooden beam it may be observed lias been 
used throughout. The stones are held together with iron clamps. Iron 
beams and pillars are used where such aids could not be dispensed with, 
but iu general the architects have resorted, in the eon struct ion of tlieir roofs, 
to tlie method of laying horizontal layem of stone, projecting one lieyond 
• the other like inverted steps, luitil the sides approach sufficiently near at 
.the summit to admit of other blocks being placed across. The exterior 
surface of the buildings is in general adorneii witli the richest nnd most 
elaborate sculptured ornament, and tlie ruined courts whicli surround 
them, are strewed with a vast variety of curious relies, ns balls, lingums and 
:i>tlier syinhoU appropriate to the worship of Miihhdeo, representations of 
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Gaii6sS, llAnnm^) and various fonns of Siva and Pan'ali, or Ka- 

lii Carticeya the god of war with his peacock, the female or energy of the 
same called Caum&n, and tlie NarastnUa and Baman Avatars. Tlie more 
finished temples have frecjiienlly large well polished slabs of the grey chlo* 
rite slate, or pot stone, let into three of their aides, on which are scnlpturedi 
in alto relievo^ nearly as large as life, some of the above personages, executed 
with no moan degree of skill and symmetry. Carved in the coarser stone 
of wliidi the walls are constmeted, one observes figures ofApsarasas or 
dancing nymphs in groups or solitary', forms of Mahadcu and Parvutl sit¬ 
ting or standing together, generally in the most oliscene attitudes ; repre¬ 
sentations of warriors, liorses, and elephants, engaged in combat or arranged 
in state processions ; monsterg resembling lions, with grim grotesque coun¬ 
tenances, in various attitudes; and groups of a peaceful character exhibit¬ 
ing a Muni, or philosoplier, imparting instruction to Ins pupils. Tliearclii- 
Irave of the door*way of every temple in Orissa is ornamented wiili the 
nine figures in a sitting posture, called the Nava Graha or nine planets, of 
which seven represent the divinities presiding over the day a of the week, and 
the two remaining ones llic bralimiuical ascending and descending nodes, 
RMm and Ketu. 

The forms and character of all the principal temples at Bhobnneser, and 
indeed throughout Uie province, heiug exactly similar, a more particular 
account of the plan and distribution of the great Ps^oda will answer the 
purpose of a general description. Hie edifices which compose it, stand 
within a square area, encloseil by a substantial wall of stone, measuring 
six hinulred feet on a side; which has Us principal gateway guarded by two 
monstrous griffins, or winged lions, Ui a sitting posture, on the eastern face. 
About the centre, the great tower, Bara Dewal, or sanctuary, in which the 
images are always lodged, rises majestically to a height of one hundred 
and eighty feet. It b composed of a cluster of stone ribs, alternately flat 
and semicircular, eight principal and eight inferior ones, springing from 
a square ground plan, which towaids the summit curve inwards, without. 
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anti iLtK, wkli the :iiU uf hraekets in the form of eight immcus^ 
griliiiis or lions, sii|);iorU» the omaraented cre^t or head piece, in per] some¬ 
what like a turban, wliieh furmn diirtingiii&htng a featiu'e in the temple 
architecture of Orissa. It eon of n huge solid circular slab, called the 
Atnla Sila, from some finried reseiublaacc to the fruit of the Atuliku (Phyl- 
lutilhus Eiulilica), ou wliich rests n not her circular ornament, in the foriu of 
a large iorerled earthen dish, and thence indeed called the " Diki BjHti/ti,'’ 
Sometimes the two ornaments are repeated. On the suinmit stands, either 
an urn, or the Chakra of Vislma, according to circumstances, simnonnled 
hy an iron spike, to w hich pendants are attached on occasions of ceremony. 
Tlie best illustration that can be giren, of the shape and appeamticc of the 
generality of these lowers, is to coiiifiarc liiem to a medicine phial or com- 
Gt bottle with the stopper inserted, tlioogh (he comparison does nol do 
justice to the picturesque e/Fect of ihe grand and massive Imilding w hich 1 
mil now ileijrribiug. From each face of the sanctuary, at difTerent degrees 
of elevation, a huge monster projects to a distance of sei cral feet, which 
has the body of a lion, but a most grotesque and unnatural covmteiiance, 
reaemhliiig nothing in the catalogue of teireslrial animals. The figure on 
the eastern face is by far (he largest, and it has between its feet, an elephant 
of comparatively dimunitivc siie, on whit-li it is trampling. This, it may 
be observed, is the common mode of representing the lion of llindu my¬ 
thology, one of the epithets of which is, Gnja Macbiila, or tJie destroyer of 
the elephant The entrance to the tower lies throng h a large square ves- 
tihnle or antichamber, crowmed wiih a pyramidal roof, and siirmoiiDted by 
the crest or series of ornaments above described, wliicli joins on to the 
eastern face of the sanctuan', and rifics to about tltree-fourths of its height. 
It is called the Jagamohana, or that w'hicU delights the world, because it 
is fioin thence that the idol is generally seen and worshipped by pilgrims: 
Tliese two buildings form the essential and most sacred part uf the iem- 
ptes uf Urissa. Farther in advance of the Jagamoliana, and conned ed with 
tt liy a sort of colotmade, is another equaru edilice of [irpcisely the same 
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form, but smaller dimeiisione, wbidi is called the Bliag Mandap, or apnrt^ 
meat in ivhicb tlie idol'a food is aerved up, and afterwards distributed 
auioogst the ufTiciating priests, &c. The Court of the Ling Raj contains 
mauv other towers and temples apart from those already enuineratedt in 
which a variety of the inferior deities, or less esteemed forms of the greater 
ones, are worshipped, and which add, by their style and number, to tliege- 
ner,!! grandeur of its appearance, but do not neetl a separate description. 
Ttie whole are adorned wjtli a profusion of sculptured work, consisting of 
elaborately wrought cornices, beadtngs, arabeaque and reticulated orna¬ 
ments, and clusters of pilasters, with hgures of men, animals, serpents and 
flowers intervening, arranged in such an infinite variety of devices, that the 
eye is absotniely bewildered in cndeavour'uig to trace out any particular 
pattern or design. Amongst the ornaments on the great fiat central ribs 
of the Bara Dewal, there is one peculiarly remarkable from its resemblance 
to some armoria!, bearing or heraldic device. Mr. Rrskino, 1 obsei've, has 
given the figure of a strikingly similar ornament in his acconnt of the cave 
temples of Elcpliunta, vide Bombay Transactions, vol. t. page 21?, and 
plate vi. The brahmins explain It to be a compound of the GadA, Paclma, 
Sankh, and Chakra, or Mace, lotns, conch-sbell and discus of Vlshnir, 
and it would sefm Iberefore rather out of place, in the conspicuous posi¬ 
tion which it occupies on the walls of the Ling Rsy ; but, it may he observed 
generally, of these edifices, that the sculptors have by no means confined 
themselves, in their choice of orn^ents, to emblems peculiar to the deity 
pf the place. 

Tlic temple of the Ling Raj at Bhoban6ser is hoth the finest momiraent 
of antiquity which tlie province contains, and likewise indisputably the 
roost oscient. It took forty-three years to build, and local tradition aq 
wall as the histories of the country^ concur in fixing the date of its complo- 
iion, as A. D. 037, 

Wf} have tio particular accounts, of the period and causes of the decline 
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of the ettj of Bhoban^ser, and the wor^lilji of Mab&dco* Nearly all but 
the great tetiijde, hure been long btuce completely Jcdcrted ; and the e$ta> 
blliihiuent kept up there, b on a very amali and ijiadeipiate scale, under the 
patronage of llie Khurda Rajas, whose ancestors granted all the lands and 
endowments, by which ilte hrahmia'^ attached to it now subsist. It is oc> 
casioually Tisited by the Bengalee pilgrims on thdr way to Jagannith, 
and every year, at tlie Sbco Ratri, a consideiable colleciioit of Desi, or 
country pilgi^uis, are gathered togetber under its walls, to hold a ntela or 
fair. 

The ruins of two extensive palaces, belonging to the Rajas of the Kesa- 
rt line, arc sbew'n at or near Bhobaii§ser. There is likewise a vci'jf siipeib 
tank, lying north of the temple, called the Bindu SAgar, wbicli forms a con¬ 
spicuous object in the scenery of the place, and another, faced with stone. 
On the east, remarkable fur its being bordered all round witli rows of 
small antique looking temples, about thirty on a side, just large enougti 
to contain the human figure in a sitting posture, in which sixty female as¬ 
cetics, w ho had devoted themselves to the wori^liip of Devi, are said to have 
lived and died tnany ages back. Amongst tbe curiosities of tbe environsf, 
tbe attention of the visitor is generally directed to a huge figure of the 
- liugam, forty feet in height, at tlie temple of BhAsksresar Malifidco. It is 
formed of a single shaft of sandstone, situated partly in a subterranean 
vault, and part rising into llic centre of a great tower, of the usual form, 
which is said to have been built round this impure and degrading object 
of worship, aAcr it had been set up and consecrated. 

About five miles west of BbobanAser, near the viih^e of JagtuEura, lu the 
Char SudhI Kliandaiti of Rhurda, and still within the limits of tlie khetr, a 
group of small hilht occur, four in number, from one bund red and fifty to tivo 
hundred feet in height, which present many objects of ioteresl and curio¬ 
sity. J lie-e hillrailed Hevemlly the Udaya. Girt, Dcwal Giri, Nil Giri 
mid KL.iiii] On I, (by wbteh Litter name the spot is now generally' desrguat- 
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bJ,) art c&iii|J 03 ad of a silicioH^ satiditonc of vsirioua colour and texture, 
and arc all curiously perforated with stnall cavej?, disposed in tii'O or three 
UTe<^ar stories. Each of the caves is large enough to contain from one 
to two hnmilu beings in a sittiog posture* fcJonie of ihem appear to he na^ 
tiiral cavities, slightly improved by lie hand of man; others have obviously 
been excavated altogether artificially t and Uie'vliole are grotesrjuely carved 
and embellished. In one part, a projecting mass of ruck has been cut into 
the form of o liger’s head, with the jaws widely dh=tonded, tbrougU which n 
passage lies iiito a smidl hole at tlie Irack secured by a wooden door,—the 
residence of a pious ascetic of the Vysbnavlte sect. The ridiculous legend 
which the natives relate to explain the origin of these isolated lidlst is, that 
they formerly constituted a part of the llimaJaya, at which time they were 
iuhabited by numerous Hishis, who dug tlie caves now found in them. They 
were taken up bodily, ascetics and all, by MatiSbir MaiiuniSii, witb otlier 
masses of rock, to build the bridge of llama, but, by some accident, were al¬ 
lowed to drop in their passage iliruugh the air, when they alighted in their 
present posit toil. 1 am aluiost tempted to addons a curious coincidence, that 
they wo the only reid sandstoiic hills found In this part of the country v hut 
the geology of the district has not been suflicieiitly explored, to warrant my 
advancing such an asserUou positively. 

The Burnmit of the Idghest rock, is crowned by a neat stone temple of 
modem consiniction, sacred to tlie worship of PArasnftth ; all around, and 
in tlie neighbourhood of wiiith, are strewed a f[iuintity of images of the 
I^irvAnas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, executed chiefly in 
the grey chlorite slate rock. At tlic back of tlicse temples, a highly remark¬ 
able terrace is sliewn, called tlm Deo Sabliii, orasseiubly of the gods, which 
IB covered with numberless antique-looking elone pillars or temples in lui- 
niature. some standing, others lying on the gruiind, uhiiut two or iliree feet 
long, having, on each of the four sides, a figure of the naked Jain deity rudely 
sculptured. The place is still rrefjueuted by the Join or PanvAr merchants 
of Cuttack, who asseuibie here in numbers, once every year, to hold a fes¬ 
tival of their religion. 
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A sliort way np tl,c Utkya Giri liii!, tfie Naur or pakceof the famous Ha- 
ja Lalut Inclra Kesari, ts pointed out as the chief curiosity of the place, h 
conaisls of a sort of open court formed by a perpendicular face of sandstone 
rock, about forty feet in height, xvith shoulders of tlie same projecting on ei- 
tlier side. Hows of small chambera jmve been excavated in cacli face* ar¬ 
ranged in two stories, and divided by a projecting terrace. Hoih theeMe- 
rior surface and the inner walls of the chambers arc decorated with coraici^, 
pdastera, figures, and various devices, very rudely sculptured, and the whole 
exhibits a faint and humble resemblance, in miujatiire, to the celebrated ca¬ 
vern temples in the south-west of India. The rude and miserable apart¬ 
ments of ihe;i«/a«. are now occupied by byragis and mendicants of difter- 
ent sects, who state that the place had its origin in the time of Buddha, and 
tliat It was last mhabited by the liani of ibe famous Raja Latat Inilra 
Kesari, a favoiirer of ihv liiiddUist religion. Many odd fables are related 
of the scrapes into which she ivas Jed by her heretical notions, and of the 

way in which her conversion to liie ortJiodox system of worship was at Juiit 
efl'ectcd. 


FariLer up die same hill, on the overiiangkig brow of a large cavern, ono 
meets with an ancient inscriptLou cut out of the sandstone rock, in the ve¬ 
ry identical character which occurs on the piilais at Delhi, and which as 
y^ has been only very parltalfy deryjdiercd, ilaving heeii enahled to ob¬ 
tain an exact facsimile of this interesting monument by the assistance of 
Colonel Mackenzie, whom I conducted to the spot in ISsiO, 1 shall an- 
Jiex the same to (he Appemlix of tliis paper. Tliere are I tJiinfc 

two cmiiiFiiliy remarkable circumstances connected with dte ohanicter 
used in Ibe almve inscription. Tim Urn is the clo.e ri>semhlancc of some 
€f the Icttci^ to those of the Greek alphabet, ami the .ccond the ocenr- 
reneeofit on sundry ancient monuments sitnated in widdy lUstaiiL ipiar- 
ters of India, J„ support of tim first a.,sertmn, I need only point the atteu- 
lion of the reader to tliose of the characters which are exactly simitar 
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W'-Ib. cbi. d.U,. cpsttoB. »nd b BOO.elUBSBl.BBlr 
rtaomUiBg the fisor. U tU* disBiom.. Wilt regU'l >" I'”' ee™-*. W 

reodtr olio »>11 loke die lroBl.le of BOlBp..rios ll'e tvliBodgin,.oscri|>lioo 
whu IhBl OO l ooB StioU's Ul Bt UbIU. OB U.B cbUuib »l AlloliaWd, OD III. 
Lb, of llUlB Sen. u. SBruu. b ,nu-, of Ihe UBl-hBolB. Bnd b (.ort of ihe 
EUofB inserilBious. B ill ftiU tbol ellB.-BoteM o.;e ideotlcBUj lUe bboib. 

A nortionoftliB Ellofe end Snlsell. inserii.lion wrilteo in ihe nbore cb.- 
mrlee, bon been deoypbered by the loarnins »nd insenody ol Mejor H d- 
ford. Bided bv Ibe diBBoeery of n key to tbo ontBTelling of Bne.CTt lOBCnp- 
dnoB in ,be pOBB«Bio. of B lenmed benboBin, aide ibe elBrenlh .rbele of 
vol. ». Asiolic Resenrebes ; bibI il is to l» regretted tUit tlie tamo bOB not 
been further applied to decjpberiog the IJelbi »nd other ebneaCerB. rho 
Bolution Bl,en,pled by U,e I'ere TrieHentbBler, does not seem to met»ll,o.-.t 
.loy Bltention* The llBlives of tbo district enn give no explBnotlon tvlint- 
ever on the sobjert. -ri.c hrabmius refer the inscription b itb Bboddenng 
and disgust, to the Budb Rb Amek ..r tin.e nben the BHildhUt doctrines 
prevoiled. and are reluclaBt even to speak on llie snbject. 1 bare .b van. 
also applied U. tbe Jaios of Ibe district for aa eaplBaatiou. ! cannot hoar- 
cver divest m.vsclf of Ihe notion ibat the character has sene connection 
with tbe ancient Pracrit. and considering that it ocenra in a spot for in.-my 
aoes consecrated to the .vorship of P«-asna,b. vrhich the brahmins arc pleas¬ 
ed to eoafonad nitb tbe Doddbist religion, and that 0.e figure otcbatactet- 

itrunmii^de . tfiiM? N dciJinc IclisTiM li'iiaeelinrme 

a. O u«s~ 1. .«r»v t. td... »« A uBsts^- ^ 

4 |ui Cioti untrefoii nn laurwuenl guctw « ' jr rfir Huitti" g'*" 

In,,., c .. *, u.. eh- so*-'.;' ,.‘p.«eo.«"..s.B 
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isfic mark Tvliich appears in companv n ith it, (luis docs in some sort 
«eeiii to iileulity it ^vitli the former worsiiip, 1 am persuaded that a foil ex- 
plauatioa is to be looked for only >fruiit same of tbeiearacd of the Juiu sect. 

Tlie Viishnii or Puriislurtama Ekbetr (Piirsoltem Cbetr) extends, 1 be- Jitnniuii;. 
4ieve, properly from the llytarni to the Riis>ikoila river at lianjam, Imt the 
more sacred part of it is comprised wiiliia nini^e of live coss, in the cen¬ 
tre of which, termed fantastically the Sank h AAbhi i^lcndel, and oji a 
low vidjje of sand hills di^uided wiib the title of llie Nilfjiri or ISilAtdial 
(blue mountain), stands the famous temple of Jaj^annAtli, “ that mighty Pa¬ 
goda or Pa god, the mirror of all wickedness and idolatry,” The building 
in its form and distribution resembles closely the great Pagoda at Biiuban- 
rteswar; nor do ibe dimeusions of the two edifices greatly diJfcr, bat the Ja- 
gauAth one Jias the advantage tn point of situation. A Itoget tier its appear¬ 

ance is certainly ini posing from its lofutiess and (he mieiis of masunry iviiich 
it comprizes, bill theei^ecntion it? exiremely rude and inelegmit, and ihefonu 
nud prupofLions of the principal object, the Bur Dcw al or great tower, aro, 
it in list be acknowledged, by no means pleasing to the eye. The preseirt 
edifice was complete<1 A J). llSltt at a cost of from forty to fifty lacs of 
liupees, under the superintendence of Param Haos llajpbi, the minister of 
Raja Auatig Bhtiu Deo, who was unquestionably the most illustrious of all 
tiie Gujapali princes of Orissa, iuid it seems unaccountable that in an age 
when the arcliitects obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in 
most eases particularly laiisli inlbeir use of sculptured ornameid, tfo little 
pvdns should have been taken with the decoration and finishing of Uiis sa¬ 
cred and slujiendous edifice. Its appearance has farther sitfl'ered of late 
years from the exterior having been covered with aeoaiiugofchnnaTn which 
has all been washed off excepting a few stains and patches, and still more 
rmm the barbarous practice now iu force of marking out parts of ibe sculp- 

* rrilcbrookr^ in hU Brr«iqut ar lltc iivcit iJit Q^k^rn ofm mvk Tirty iRbcL res^uibliu^ Oiii 

irlijali ht ciimr&iaLcnfLic tlcijiffd laiut Ari. 
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tnrc will rad paint. TLe materiia used ft>r the construction of the tem¬ 
ple is chiefly the coarse grauite, rcsemblmg sandstone, found ahiiiidanlly' 
in the southern part of Cuttack. ITic following b a sketch of the plan 
(,f The edifices composing aud counected with the temple which are 
very numerous, stand in a square area enclosed by a lofty stone wall, mea¬ 
suring about six iinndred and fifty feet on a side, A broad flight of 
twenty-two steps* leads from the Sinh Darwazeh or principal gate of en¬ 
trance, on the east, to a terrace twenty feet in height, cuclosed by a second 
wall four hundred and forty-fire feet'sipiare, on which occurs first the apart¬ 
ment called the Bhog Mandap. lu a line, tkiid connected with il by a sort 
of low portico (the Mukl Maudap), is the greal untichumber of the tem¬ 
ple called the Jagmohim, which adjoins and opens into the tower or sanc¬ 
tuary. Tlie tower itself rises to a height of about one hundred and eighty 
feel from the terrace, or tsvo hundred from the ground. The ground plan 
is a erpiare measuring thirty feet on a side. Most of the other principal 
deities of the Hindoo Pantheon Jiavo temples at this place situated be¬ 
tween the two enclosures. The eastern gale is flanked and guarded by co¬ 
lossal figures of lions, or more properly grifiius, in a sitting posture, and by 
smaller imuges of the mythological porters Jaya and Vijaya resting on their 
clubs, sculptured on the side posts. In front stands a column of dark 
coloured basalt, with a base of the mineral resembling pat-stone, remarka¬ 
ble for its light and elegant appearance and the beauty of its proportions, 
which supports a figure of the moiikey-god Ilauuman. One migbl guess 
that this is the work of artists of a diJferent class and aera from those who 
raised the temple of JagannfitU, and the fact is really so, it having been 
brought from the famous, but now deserted, temple of the sun at Kananik, 
about sixty years ago, by a brahmuchari inhabitant of Ffiri, of great wealth 
and influence. 

Some ingenious speculations have been hazarded upon the origin and 
jueaniug of the worship of Jagannfilh and the causes of the peculiar sanc¬ 
tity of the place, but amidst the conflicting and contradictory legends and 
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trillUioiii$ whicli prevail, it seems scarcely possible to arrive at any satisfac¬ 
tory conelusioii on the subject. Tfie accounts given in the writings of the 
Ilindus, more especially the Kapiln Sanhiti and the Khetr MAh&tmya of 
the teuiplCi are simply as follows, divested of the loads of declamation and 
repetition which embarrass the perusal of them. J?foiTi the bcginuiiig of all 
things until the expiration of the first half of the age of Bmlima, Paramcs- 
vrora, Sri Bhagwan, or Jagann^th, in other words Vishnu, dwell on the Ni- 
iaciml in Utkala Dcsa, in the form of Nil Madliava. The fame of this form 
of the deity having reached the Court of Indraclyumna, Maharaja of Avanti 
or Oujcin, an eminently devout and pions prince in the Satya\ uga, he con¬ 
ceived a desire to perfortu worship at the sacred shrine, and accordingly 
set out on a jouruey to Orissa with a large army, after having first dispatched 
a lirahmin to tmike inquiry. Just as he reached the spot on the expiration 
of a three months* Journey, it was reported to him that the image of Nil Wa* 
dhavB had disappeared from (lie face of tlie earth. The Raja was over¬ 
whelmed with dbappaiiitiueiit at tJua intelligence, and fell into astatcoftJie 
deepest melancholy and aJUiction until comforted in a dream by the deity, 
who informed him that although he had abandoned his foiiner shape, he 
would soon reappear again, (or that a tresh Avatar would take place), in a 
still more sacred form, that of the Dim Bralira which would remain to 
all ages. iShortly after, the Maharaja was apprized that a Dam,* or log of 
wood of the Niiii tree (Melia Azadirachta) was to be seen floating to the 
shores of Pursotteni Chetr from the quarter of the SitadwSp island, adorn¬ 
ed witb the Sankha, Gadd, Padma, Cliakr, or several emblems of Vish¬ 
nu, viz, the conch shell, mace, lotus and discus, and bearing a most 
divine and b«iutlful appearance. Transported with joy the pious prince 
ran to the sea shore, embraceil the sacred log, which he was satisfied from 
the above symptoms must be a real form of Vislmn, and proceeded to de¬ 
posit it with great ceremony in a consecrated enclosure. He then through 

• Some aecniiiif>9» Ibiit (lid MabiTBin bud lirtt to perform b hundred tbqiwiwd A«wz Medli 

I or fnujiliori oi Hie tioise befuTE lavortd with aTiflw oC lliU titflas* fcirui oriltt 
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the adTice of Nfirad Muni, who had accompanied hinij obluioed tlie aid 
of Vis-rakermi, the arcUitecl of the gods, to arriinge the image m its proper 
form. At the hrst blow of the sacred axe of die (Ihidu \ tiloati, tiic log split 
of itself into theftmr-fuhl image or Chatur Miirti. A little colouring only w as 
necessary to complete iheni, aud they then became recognised as Sri Krish¬ 
na or Jagannhtli distinguished by Us black Imc, Ualdeo, a form of Siva, 
<if ji white coloar, Stibhadrii, the sUter of these brothers of tJie culour of 
sallroii, and a round staff or pillar w itli the chakra jmprei^sed on each end 
culled Siidersau, The Ibjn's next care was to erect a tem})le and to esta- 
b!i:^h the w-orship on a atiUiihle scale of splendour. On the great day when 
all was ready for coiiisecratiag the leunile, Brahma himself, and the vvliolc 
company of the deities of liidra's court, came down Iruro iieavcn on tlieir 
he vend appropriite vehicles to offer up worxivip at the siirTne of tlic lord of 
tlie iiiiiverhe, wJdch, say the Urlus, has isince that period, and especially in 
tJie Kali yuga, WHiiitained a rauk and celebrity suclj as even K^si, Biudra- 
Imn, or Selu Band Rinneswar, cannot boast oil 

The Hindus of Orissa endeavour, though with v.Tslly little fonndalion, to 
ascribe to the vvorsliip of Jiigaunfith a raore spiritmtl cliarr^iter tJian is ge¬ 
nerally duimed for llictr siiperstuioo r Isosv litre. They refer to the com- 
TOon title of the diviuiiy of the place, vviiieh implks the IJi'abtua or Divine 
fipirit that peiwaUcs and siiBtains ilie universe, and are fond of quoting a 
passage in the legendary account of the temyde which rmjs thus, ** Hear 
now the (rotb of the iJftrn, Avalhr,” (ippeirance of the deity in the 
form of the ^‘im ii'ee log,) “ >Vhui part of the unherse is there wlijcli the 
divine spirit does not pervade! in every place it exults and sports in a 
different form. lu the heaven of Brahnu'i It is BraJinifi, at Kylas it is Ma- 
Ikudco ; in the upper world it is ludra ; on tlie face of the eartli it is to be 
found iu all llie most renowned Khetrs, at Baddnka as Badrinutli; at 
Brindiiban aud Dwaraka as Kiishcn; at Ayiidhya (Oiide) in another shape; 
but in the Khetr of Pursottem it appears in its true and most sucreil foriu, 
The bruliinius also have a practice of dressiug up tii® hgnre of Sri Jeo 
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(lit. ilifr Ii«)ly Rpirit) in a coatiime appropriate to tlie occasion, to represent 
ibc pnticipal deities, on the occurrence of tlie yearly testivaJs held in ho¬ 
nor of each, ^rhich are termed the diilbretit Blinci!, or Flmscs, of tlic T ha- 
kiir, TJms at the Ram Navajiif, the great image assumes tlie dieaa and 
fliaracter of Rama: at the Jaiium AsLtmiit, tliut of Ivi'islien? at Uie Kiilt 
Ffijvi, that of Kill ; when itie Narsinhn Avatdr is celebrated, tliat of .\ar- 
sitili ^ wlien the tJainau Avatar, tliat of the migJkty dwarf* Ibis would 
eeein to eviuco some symptonas of a hcilef that in oflcriiig or worsliip to 
Jagaundtli, his votaries do not contine their adoration to any particular deir 
ty, hut adore the whole host of the Uhnlti heaven* or rather the spirit wblcli 
aiihnatcs them, whilst at other Khtlrs the divinity of the place alone is w or- 
shipped. Mr, Paterson’s hypolbeais refers the worsbip now under consi¬ 
deration to the adoration of the mystical syllahle, A, U, M, coalescing 
into Om, and is certainly the most ingenious and plausihle that has been 
suggested, but goes far beyond the knowledge or comprehension of tlie 
most learned or inlelleetuul of tlie present day. All the explanation which 
the more intelligent brahmins can or will afford on the subject, is, that they 
worship at Jagannatli, Bbogwan or the supreme spirit itself, atui not any 
subordinate deity ; tliat the images are shapeless, because tbe Vedas liavo 
declared that the deity has no particular form i and that they have received 
Uieir present grotestjne and hideous coimlenances, with the view to terdty 
men into being good. The same fimey whicli has invested ilia KJietrof Jn- 
gannfith with superior sanctity, is the canse* of course, of the~ unusual virtue 
ascribed to the Mahapras&d, or food cooked for the deity, and consecral' 
ed by being placed before the images* TJie Rlictr *MabAtmya says, that Ma- 
ha Lukshmi herself prepares and tastes it* He w ho eats it is absolved from 
the four cardinal sliis of the Hindu f.iith, viz. killing a cow, killitig a brahmin, 
drill king spirits, a ud com nutting adultery wath the fetiude of a Guru or spi¬ 
ritual pastor. So great is its virtue that it cannot be puUutcd by the touch 
of the very lowest caste, and tlie leavings even of a dog are to he carefully 
taken up and made use of. The most tremendons and inex [liable of all crimes, 
is to handle and eat the Maluipmutl, without a pro[)Cr feeling of reverence. 
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Without going into any iwofouud speculation as to the origin, tialiifp, 
nnd meaning of U)e worship of JagannAth, there is one cause siiffidently ob- 
vions why all sects should here imite in harmony in the performance of their 
religions ceremoiiies, viz, that the temple insteail of being consecrated ex¬ 
clusively to some form of the deity Vishnu alone, is in fact occupied, in 
joint tenancy, by forms of three of tlie most revere*! tlivmilles of the Ilindn 
faith, Bullihadia or Baldeo, (Balariraa,) the elder brother, who la treated 
w ith the greatest respect, though not so popular as his black relation, is 
clearly identified with Mahfidco, both hy hU white colour, ami the figure of 
the serpent Shesha or Ananta^ which fonns a hood over the back part of 
his head; and .Snbhadra is esteemed a form of Devi or Kah, the female 
energy of the aimve* The prec«lence is always given to the elder brother; 
he haa a rath or chariot of equal size wiih that of Jagniinfith, and altogether 
the venemtion paid to him is quite sufficient to roaciliate the votaries of 
Siva, who arc tlie only violent or bigoted sectaries. All other deities loo 
are allowed to occupy niches or temples within the precincts of the great 
Pagoda, and are treated with so much respect, that the most obslinuie sec- 
tiwy could not with nny decency or consiiUeiicy refuse to join m the gene¬ 
ral worship of the place, 

Tlie legend above quoted by me regarding the ustaldiHliment of the wor¬ 
ship of Jagatmfith, does not provide for or explain the sacred deposit which 
popular belief, sanctioned by the bmlimini, places in the belly of the image. 
Some conjecture it to be a hone of Krishna, but how it came there is not 
explained. As the image has been often remade of the wood of the iSira 
tree, it seems not improbable that it may lie a relic of tl.e old orkinul idol 
which is thus religiously preserved. Tl'ith regard to Iheflaja Iiidradyiim- 
na, he is mentioned by Wilfurd as famous in the fabulous legends relat¬ 
ing to the Swtta Dwipa or White Islands of the west. The memory of his 
visit to Pfiri bas been peqieiuated, independently of the temple legends, by 

• Brtih Lliw m SitMrit DijdLi4afisfj'iji cJEp^ciiiicd fo mcati a iirpcM MidanflOt* 
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a supprLt tank wliidi liears; Uiii name. Either the author of the A jin 
Acberi, or his tmnslator. ha* confounded things together, ia calling him 
Rajo India Driramun of Nilkuipnrhut (Nilgirt Panatj instead of stating 
that he vLiited the ?!and hilla at Pftri called by that name in the Hindu 
wiitiagfl. The assertion also of Abnlfazl that the image of Jagannitli te 
made of sandal wood, is founded apparently on some confasion between 
the material appropriated to that purpose, and a bar of timber used for clos¬ 
ing the entrance of the tempte during the Chandan JitrA, thence called the 
C^handim Uafu or santlcil troud. 

The iTTincipat cerenKmies of the temple of JagannAth, its festivals, the 
Tides for the collection of tire lax. and general system of tnanagemenli 
have been described with sufficient accuracy smd detail by Uamtiton. TJie 
inonstroiis idols «f the place may he seen daily, with few exceptions, seat¬ 
ed on^ their 8inb^isan, or throne, witbin the sanctuary, but they are pub¬ 
licly exposed to view on two occasions only in the year, the AsuSn and 
tile Aatb JalrAs, At the Asofin or festival of the bath, JagannAlli and bis 
brother, after undergoing certain ablutiona, assume w hat is called the Ga* 
nesb Bhucs or form «f the elephant-headed god, to represent wldcti the 
images ai'e dressed up with an appropriate mask. Thus array ed, they are 
placed on a bigti terrace overlooking the outer wall of the temple, surround- 
td liy crowds of prieets wlio fan them bo drive away tim diiis, w iitlsc the 
uiLiJtitude below gaze in stupid admiration. 

At tbo Rath JAlru, the images, as is well known, are indulged with an air* 
iiig on tliciir cars and a visit to the god's country house, a mile and a half 
distant, named the Goondiclin Nour. after the lUiii of Maharaja Jndra- 
dynmna who foundcil the worship. The display which takes place on this 
occasion has been often liefore described, but some brief notice of it will 
naturally be expected in a paper treatiiig professedly of Cuttack. 

the appomted day, after various prayers and ccmDotueii have been 
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^one tbroHjfli within the temple, the Cour iuiagea are Uronght frain iheti 
Lone to the outside of the Lion gate-not with decency and reverence, 
seated on a litter or vehicle adapted to such an occasion—but a common 
cord being fastened roumt their necks, certain priests to whom the doty 
appertains, drag them down the steps ami thremgU the mud, whilst others 
keep the 6gures erect ami lielp Ihejr moveinenls by shoving them from be¬ 
hind, in the most indilTerent and uucerei non ions manner, ns if-they thought 
the whole business a good joke. In this way the monsti'ous hlols go 
rocking and pitching along through the crpwd, until they reach the cars 
which they are imwle to ascend by a similar process up an iiitUned plat¬ 
form reaching from the stage of the machine to Ihtj ground. On the other 
hand, a iwwerful sentiment of religious enthusiasm pervades the odmiring 
Tnnltitude of pilgrims assemhled without, wiien the beloi^ed images first 
make their appearance through llie gale. They welcome them with the 
loudest shouts of joyful recognition and stunning cries of Jye Jagannitli, 
victory to Jagannftili; and when the monster Jnganndlh himself, the most 
hideons of all the figures, is dragged forth the last in order. Urn air is rent 
with plaudits and acclausations. These celebrated idols are nothing more 
than wooden hosts uhoul sin feet in height, fashioned into a rude resem¬ 
blance of the human head resting on a sort of pedestal. They are painted 
white, yellow, an<l black respectively, with frightfully grim and distorted 
countenances, and are decorated with a liead dress of different colored 
cloths shaped something Uke a helmet. TJie two hrothere have arms pro¬ 
jecting horizon tally forward from the ears. The sister is entirely devoid 
of even that approximation to the human form. llieir Uatbs* or cara 
have an imposing air from their siie and loftiness, but every part of the 
ornament is of the most mean and paltry description, save only the covet¬ 
ing of striped and spangled iiroad cloth furnished from the Export Ware- 

■ JHSxniw^tU^A Balia F ealled NahiII GUos* menrarej r'i>rt5 -tbrea tnd fc bftlf It baa lixtrvlt 
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lionse of tUe British Government, the &plendoor and gorgeous eflect of 
ivhidi compensate in a great measure for other deficiencies of decoration. 
ARcr the images have been safely lodged in their vehicles, a boa is brought 
forth contaiiibg the golden or gilded feet, Imnds and ears of tlie great 
idol, whicli are fixed on the proper parts witlj due ceremony, and a scarlet 
scarf is carefully arranged round the lov^ er part of the body or pedestal. Thus 
equipped and decomted, it is worshipped in much pomp and stale by the 
Raja of Klmrda, who performs before it the ceremony of the Ohand/do, or 
sweeping, with a richly ornamented broom. At about tins period of tire 
festival, bands of villagers enter the crowd dancing and sSiouting, with mu- 
aic playing before and behind, each carrying in his hand a branch of a tree. 
They arc the inhabitants of the neighbouring Pergnnnalts, Rahenp Lim^ 
bai, &c. called Ksdabetiabs, whose peaiUar duty and privily it is, con¬ 
jointly with the inliabitants of Pfiri, to drag the Ralhs. On reaching the 
cars, they take their station close to them, and soon as the proper signal 
has been given, they set the example to the muUiludea assembled, by seiz¬ 
ing on file cables, when all advance forwards a few ymds, hauling along 
,generally two of the Raths at a time. Tlte joy and shouts of the crowd on 
their first movement, the creaking sound of the wheels as these ponderous 
machines roU along, the clatter of hundreds of liarsh sounding Lnsini- 
ments, and the general appearance of sro immense a moving maifs of human 
bemgs. produce, it must be acknowledged, nn wnpressivc, astounding, and 
somewhat pictureaqne effect, whilst the novelty of the scene lasts, tliongb 
the contemplation of it cannot fail of exciting the strongest sensations of 
pain and disgust in the mind of every Christian spectator. At eadi pause, 
the Dylahs or Charioteers of the god advance forwards to a projecting 
part of the stage, with wands in tlieir hamls, and Uirowing themselves into 
a variety of wild and firantic postures, address some fable or series of jokes 
to the multitude, who grunt a sort of response at the pro]ier intervals. Of¬ 
ten tlicir speeches and acdona are grossly and indescrihahly mdecent. 
Tlie a<fdres5 generally doses with some peculiarly piquant allusion, wlien 
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tilt* mob raise a loiiil ftlmut as tlvcir fioa! respoDee* nnri all rusk 

rttnrarti willi tlia caliles, Tbe progress inacie varies greatly aqcording tp 
the state of llie roails, U»e care used in keeping tUe Uallia tu a proper di- 
reetion, tlio seal and numSier of the pilgrims, iiud I be will of the priests or 
ns they say of the god, the fbrtuer having soiae metUoti of choking the 
wheels, and tbeiiehy prevenlkig Ihe taoveuieni oi the ca^s^ notwitlistiHidiiig 
the iitnirii^ efTorts of the creiiidons multitude to advance forwards. Gene¬ 
rally from two to three days are consumeil in reiu:hiQg the Gondicha Wonr, 
where the images are taken out. Before even this periotl lias elapsed, the 
curiosity and enfhusiasm of tlie pilgrims have nearly riuiti- evaporated, they 
steal ofl’ in nuiubers,. and leate 8ri Jeo to get back to tlie temple as he 
may. Without indeed llie aid of the villagers before desevibed, and of the 
popnlatton of P6ri who hold tlieir grceind free of rent on condition of per- 
formitig this service to the deity, tliO' Ratlis would now-a-duys infaUibly 
stick always at the Gondicha Nuur. Kven the god’s own pTO[mr servants 
will not lalmr ^ealouHiy and efTeclually without the-interposition of autho¬ 
rity, and 1 imagine the cererarmy would soon cease to be conducted on its- 
preseDt scale and footing, if tljc instiialion were left enlirely to ilA fate anti 
to its own. r^umuiices,, by the ofbeers of tbe BritisU, GoverniitenL 

That excess of fanaticism which fonuedy pram]ded the pilgrims, to court 
death by throwing themselves in crowds un<lcr the wheels of the car of Ja- 
gann&lh, has happily long ceased to actuate the worshippers of the present 
day. Daring tbnr years that 1 have witnessed the ceremony, three cases 
only of this revoltiug species of immolation have occurred, one of whick 
1 may observe is doubtful and should, prohubly be ascribed to accident vii> 
the other two instances the victims had long been suffering from some 
excraciating complaintfi, and chose this method of ridding Ibemselves of 
the burthen of life, in preference to. other modus of suicide bo prevalent widi. 
the lower orders under similar circumstances. The number of pilgrims 
resorting to Jugannath has 1 think been exaggerated, as well as the 
waste of human life occasioned tkerehy, though doubtlciis, inunuiifiivorahle 
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iieujiOD, or wlien the festirul occurs late, tlie propordoa of deaths cansed hj 
exposure to the mclemencv of the weather, is verT melancholy. Tho fol¬ 
lowing: is & statement of pilgrims of all classes wlm attended for the bst 
live years at the three great festirals, procured from the mui^t authentu? 
sources, viz. 



Paying Tux, ^Exempt 30,720 

Total 

7ri,64r 


do. 36,241 

do. 

-1,370 

Total 

41,Lit 

1010-20, 

do. 92,874 

do. 

39,000 

Total 

1,31,674 

1820-21, 

do. 21,946 

do. 

ll.AOO 

Total 

33,44« 

18-21-22, 

do. 35,l(K> 

do. 

17,000 

Total 

52,160 


Tlte Khetr of .fagannSth or Vishnu contains temples mttutoerable sacred 
to the worsliip of all the other principal deities, and some secondary ones 
rarely met with elsewhere, as the goc] Ciiveru or Pkitutt, who has a ciiHous 
antique looking temple atnougst the sand liiBs on the coast. Shiva and 
his female energy are likcwUe fabled to reside constantly within its Hmits; 
in sixteen diireretil forms, eight male and eight females. The male ones or 

I T. “ 

Sambhns arc ligtired by images called Yameswara, Visveswaro, Gopul 
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Mochitn, Mtirk guides warn, Njlkanlheswara, Tritochan, Bhntt'swani, and 

s 

PatSlesu'ara; the female figures or Chnndls have Ijie appellations of Mon- 
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gala, Bimlfi, Survamangalfi, K41f, Dhiltrf, K4makhyA, Ardha AstS, and 

V 

BJmwdui. There is also a small Sikh College amongst the sand hills inha¬ 
bited by three or four priests of that sect. The horrid practice of self-im- 
molatioo of widows prevails less at Phri than might perhaps have been 
expected, with reference to tlte general character of the place and the nu¬ 
merous families which resort there to pay their devotions, the average of 
Satis not exceeding six per annum for the police division in which it ts 
comprized. The concremation both ef the dead and the living bodies 
takes place on the sea shore, close to the civil station, at a spot impiously 
called the Swaiga Dwiira or passage to heaven. There is this peculiarity 
in the rite ns performed here, that instead of aecendbg a pile, thg infatu- 
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aU-d «iilDw lets herself dowD into e pit. at the bottom of whicU tivo dead 
body of the husband baa been previously placed with lighted faggote above 
tmd beneath- Tlje latest returns show the wliole number of victims u ha 
destroy tbemselves annually in the above revolting manner, to average at 
from twenty to thirty for the entire district of Cuttack. 

The Arka or Padam Klietr is distingnisbcd by ita containing tiie remains 
of tlie celebrated temple of die sun, called in our cbarts the black Pagoda 
Tvbich is situated amidst the sand bills of ibe sea shore, near tbe sUe of the 
old village of Kanarak, eighteen miles north of Jaganniih Phrt. 1 he Jag- ^ 
niohan or antichamber is tbe only part of the building whicli exisU in to¬ 
lerably good preservation. The great tower b-.ia l>een shattered and 
thrown down by some extraordinary force, either of an eartbqimke or light¬ 
ning and in its faU seems to have injured that side of die adjoming edifice 
which looks towards it- A small section however still remains sUmdmg. 
alwnt one hundred and twenty feet in height, wliieli viewed from a dis¬ 
tance gives to the niui a singular appearance, something resembling that 
of a ship under sail. The whole of llie outer enclosures of the temple 
have long since disappeared, and nothing is left of the edifice called the 
Bhog Manilap but a heap of min, completely buried under a sand hill. 

The black Pogoda even In Its present imperfect and dilapidated con¬ 
dition. piesonta a bigbly enrions and beautiful specimen of the ancient 
Hindu temple ai'c hi Lecture, and as it bus long been completely deaerteti, 

we may here study at leisure and without interruplion. some of the most 

Btrlkiug' peculiQriiitii of Lliul iitjlis* 

The deity of the place is called by the vulgar Soonij Deo (Snrya), and 
Ot full length, Cbunder nSooruj Birinji Ndrfiyan. Tlie origin of the wor- 
8bip of a divinity so little honored in India generally speafci^t ts ascribed 
to SAmba, the sou of Krishna, who having been afHicU;d nitb leprosy and 
tanifilied &om bis fadier'a Coart at Dwarka, as a punislmient for atciden- 
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(ally looking in upon tiie iiyiuiihs of the palace whilst sporting naked in 
the wateft was cured at this spot by the Sun, to whose service he in grati¬ 
tude raised a temple. Tite present edifice it is weU known was ballt by 
Raja l^angora Nai\sin)i Deo, A, D, 1^41, umler the superintendence of 
hb minister Shibai Sautin. I cannot discover imy authority for llie asser¬ 
tion ofthe aiillior of the Ayin Acheri, that the entire revenue of Iweke years 
wa-s expended on tlie work, but doubtless the cost was very serious com¬ 
pared with the state of the Biija’s treusnry. The natives of the neiglihour- 
iug villagiTs liave u strange fahle to account for its descitioji* They relate 
■ that a Kumbha PutUar or loadstone, of immense size, was formerly lodged 
on the summit of the great tower, w hich had the eflcct of drawing ashore 
all vessels passing near the coast. The inconvenience of this w-is so much 
felt, that about two centories since, in the Mogul time* the crew of a ship 
laudet] at a distance and stealing down the coast, attacked Ibu temple, 
scaled the tower, and carried off* the loadstone. The priests alarmed at 
this violation of tlie sanctity of the place, removed the image of the god 
wjtli all his paraphernalia to Puri, where they have ever since remained, 
and from that date the temple became deserted and went rapidly to ruin. 
As above intimated, the ori^ of Its dilapidation muy obviously be ascrib¬ 
ed either to an eurthf^uake or to lighining, but many causes have concur¬ 
red to accelerate the progress of destruction, when once a beginning had 
been made. To say nothing of the effects of weather on a deserted build¬ 
ing, and ofthe vegetation ibut always takes root under such circumst antes, 
it is clear that much injury has been done by the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, in forcing out the Iron clamps which held the stones togetlier, 
for the sake of tlie metal ; and it is ivell known that the officers of the 
Maiiiatta government actually heat down u part of the walls, to procure 
materials for buiiditig some insignificant temples at Pfiri. 

Abidfuzl's tiiiaint, but t'rvely and picturesque, description of the tem- 
plv of the Sun, is of course familiar to those who have perused tlie Ay in Ae- 
beri w itii attention, Although however it affords a good general idea of 
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the cbamctor of ihe boilding, ii is strangely uiaccurate in respect to mear 
snremeuts. no less than in the descfiption of the emblems and ornaments 
whicli emtmllish it. Without noticing its seTCral errors m detail, I sball 
insert the description ubore alluded to, and then offer an account of the 
place ns it appears to the visitor in tlie nineteenth eenitiry. 

The author of the Ayin Acheri observes, (fide Gladwin’s tfanslation*) 

** Near to Jagaun&tb is the temple of the Biiiii in the erecting of which, « as 
“ expended the whole revenue of Orissa for twelve years, ^o one can 
« behold this immenfie edifice without being struck with amazement. The * 
** wall which Burrounds tlie wliole is one hundred and fifty cubits high 
« and nineteen cubits thick. There are three eniraneea to it. M the east- 
♦* em gate there are two very fine figures of elephants, each with a man 
*^npon bis trunk. To the west are two surprizing figures of horsemen 
** completely anncii, and over the northern gate ore card ed two lions who 
*• having killed two elephants, arc sitting upon Uiem. In the front of tlie gate 
** is a pillar of black stone of an octagonal fottn fifty cubits high. T.herc 
** are nine Aights of steps, after ascending wliich, you come into an exteur 
“ give enclosure where yon discover a large dame constructed of stone np- 
'* on which are carved the sun and stars and round them is a border where 
**are rejireaented a variety of human figures, expressing the different pas- 
■* Bions of the mind, some knoeling, others prostrated willi llieir faces up- 
on the earlli,* together with minstrels, and a number of strange and w'on- 
derful animals, gtich a* never existed but in imagination. This is sanl 
“ to be a W'ork of 7*^ years antiquity. Raja Niirsiugh Deo fujisbed this 
** building, thereby erecting for himself a lasting monumeut of fame. 1 liore 
are jtwenty..eight other temples belonging to tills pagoda, six before the 
“‘norihern gate, and twenty-two without the euclosuro, and they arc all 
•* reported to have ]>errormed miracles.*’ 

The wall which formed ihe outer enclosure may have measured about 
SoO yards on a side; w'itbin this was a second enclosure having three CU' 
Irances culled the ^ton or horse, the Sasli or elephant, and the of 
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JJon gofF, from the coloi<isal figures of those aivimals, ^fiicli sui'moimted 
the several side posts. The horses and elephants on ihe ooiih aud soutii, 
Jjuve long since been precipitated from Uitir bases, bnt the lions, or rather 
grifiins, still retain the attitude and position assigned to theiii by Ahairazl, 
except that they are standing, instead of sitting, on tiie bodies of elepiiantSf 
and Lave one paw liAed in the act of sLiiking. Fronting the Sltih gate, 
stood the beautiful polygonal column, fortned of a single shaft of black 
basalt, which now adorns tlie rntrance of the Furi temple.- It stipported, 
at that lime, the appropriate emblem of Arima, the ctiariotcer of the sun, 
wiiicb tins siuce given place to Ilminman, and measures about thirty-llirea ' 
feet in height, instead of fifty cubits. The accompanying tirawing will 
give a better idea, tiiau the most elaborate description, of its chaste appear¬ 
ance and elegant proportions. Khnmbahs or columns of a similar descrip¬ 
tion, lliongli tar inferior in point of style and execution, arc freqneufly met 
with in front of the more ancient tem]>lGs of Oi-issa. They are well 
known to the Hindu antiquary, under the name of'■ Java Slambhas or Pil¬ 
lars of Victory,” though what iheir precise uhc or objiK:t is, has not heen 
explained. 

From Ihe eastern gate of the inner enclosiiTf, a ffight of mined steps leads 
to the only (olerahly perfect part of the huildiug now remaining, called the 
Jagmohan, or Anticbamber of the Sanctuary. jS'o one, cerfaiulv, can be¬ 
hold the massive beams of irou and the prodigious blocks cf stone used in 
the constrnctioQ of this edifice, without being struck with ainazcineiit. 
Tlic ground plan is a square, measuring sixty feet on a side, or, if we lake in 
the four projecting door-ways, it should rather he culled a cross. 'I'he 
walls rise to a height of sixty feet, and have in some parts the unusnsl 
thickness of twenty feet. They support a noble and cnrluviBly constructed 
pyramidul ronf, the stones composing which overhang each oilier, in 
tlie manner of inverted stairs, niittl they approacli nem* enough towards 
the summit to support kon beams laid across, on which rests a prodigious 
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ma^s of Boliil masonr?, forming ttie liend-piece OF crowning ornamcnl. 
Tlie slopp luKasiires about serent}'-two feet, and perpentlicular height, sixty- 
tbree oi* sixty-fbitr The total altitude of the bnildifig, from the floor to 
file is about one hundred feet or a little inore. '^f he outside of the 

roof is d ivided ipto three tiers of steps, rormed by slabs projecting cviriously 
from tlie body of the budding, wlitcb arc all bordered with a very fine pat¬ 
tern of oLepliants, birds* and various figvires executed with considerable 
shill and spirit. Bach of the terraces between the tiers, is decorated with 
statues, [daced at intervals, nem'ly aa large as life. On tlie two lower ones, 
are figures of nymphs and heavenly choristers, dancing and playing npon 
sundry iiistritments, bnt with countenances expressing ^'ory little pagston or 
feeling of any kind. The third story has the usual mythological animals, 
ynore nearly reacmbling lions than any thing else, which siq][]UTt on their 
shoulders the outer rim of the huge turban-shaped ornament on the toji^ 
besides tliese, there Is a four-headed statue over each of the door-ways, the 
crowns and sceptres of which, mark them as intended to represent tlie ma- 
of Brahma, 



Each face of the JagmoUan has a fine rectangnlar door-way, with a porch 
projecting cotisldenibly heyoncl and lined with superb slaba of the grey indu^ 
rated chlorite, many of which meaanre fifteen feet high by a breadth of six 
or eight feet. The architrave of-the do or-way, as well as the roof ofthepaH- 
eage leading to the interior, and an enormous mass ofmasonry resting upon 
it, are siijiportcd by nine iron beams, nearly a foot square by twelve OT 
eighteen long, whic!j are laid across the side ways In tlie most rude and 
inartificial manner. The whole fabric is ludd togetber by clamps of the same 
metal, and there is no appearance of any cement baying been made use of. 

H tUe style of the black Pagoda betrays, in the rode and clumsy expcdip 
.ents appurent in its eoiistnieiion, a primitive state of some of the arts, and 
n deficiency of architectural skill, at the period of its election, one cannot 
but wonder at the ease with which the architects seem to have wieldetl 
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End managed die cumbersome masses of iron and stone, used for ihe vovk, 
in au age wlieu so litde aid to be derived from any mechanical mveu- 
tioiis; and it must be allowed that there is an air ofdcgance, combiiiM 
wilh massiveness, in the whole structure, which entitles U to no small share 
of admiration. There is much, however, about ibis remarkable budding, 
T^hidi it is difficult eilber to describe or comiwehend. The inter tor is 

ed, to a height of several feel, with large blocks of stone. vUiidi seem to have 

fallen from above, and what purpose they answered, in their former i^itua- 
tion, is a matter of great doubt and discassioJi. Amongst the heap are to 
be seen, two iron beams, mcaHtiring Iwcnty-one feet in length by about eight 
inches square, absolutely crushed beneath a miperincumbeni mass of stone, 
many of the blocks composing which, measure fifteen and sixteen feet in 

length, by about six feet of depth and two or three of thickness. It seems pro¬ 
bable that they formed part of an inner or false roof, but neither is it easy 
to assign any precise place for such a ceiling, ivor can one divine the moliro 
or object of elevating such prodigious blocks of stone to a great height la 
the building, when bghter materials would have been so much belter adapt- 

ed to the work- 


The exterior of llic side walls, aa of the roof, ia loaded with a profusion of 
the richest sculptured ornaments. A remarkably handsome cornice or bid¬ 
der occupies the upper part, all round, for a depth of several feet. Below 
this, the surface is divided by another fine cornice, into two tiers of compart¬ 
ments. parted off into niches by clusters of pilasters, in each of which are 
placed figures of men and animals, resting on pedestals with a sort of ca- 
nopy overhead. The Imman figures are genendly male and female, m the 
most lewd and obscene attitudes, frequently in the very act of sexual inter, 
course. Amongst the animals, (he commonest representation is llial of a 
lion rampant, treading on an elephant or a prostrate Imman figure. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the style and execution of the larger figures, are rude and 

coarse, whilst Uic siaaUer ones display often much beauty and gi ace, but 
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)t bliould be observetl lUat tlie vrliole have suffered materially, flreta tire cor¬ 
rosion or decomposition of ibe stone, of vvMch tbe btiiltling is chiefly com¬ 
posed, viz. tbe coai'se red granUe of the province, wliich is aingtilarly liable 
to decay, from exposure to the weather. 

The skill and labor of the brat artists, seem to hate been reserved for the 
•finely polished slabs of chlorite, w'liich line and decorate the outer faces of 
the door-ways. Tlie wjiole of the sculpture on tiiei<e figures, compri^ng 
men and animals, foliage, and arabesque patterns, is exeented w ith a de¬ 
gree of taste, propriety, and freedom, which would stand a comparison with 
some of our best specimens of Gothic arclutectiirul ornament, Tlie work- 
mansliip remains, too, as perfect, as if it Lad jii&t come from under tbe chis- 
sel of the sculptor, owing to tbe extceuui hardness and duraliility of the 
atoue. A Iriangidar niche, over .each door-way, was once filled with a Cguro 
cut in alto relievo, emblematic of the deity jof the place, being that of a youth 
jii a sitting posture, holding in .each hand a stalk of the true Lotus or 
lunibium speciosuni, the expanded flowers of ivhich are turned toward* 
film. JL'.ieh architrave has, as usual, the Piava Graha, or nine brahminicaj 
planets, very finely sculptiii’ed in alto relievo. Five of them ai'e well pro¬ 
portioned figures of men, with mijd and pleasing coimlcnances, crowned 
iritli high pointeilcaps mid seated cross-legged on the Padma(Nelumbiuiti 
^peciQsum), engaged in religious meditation — one hand bears a vessel of 
%vater, and the fingers of the other are counting over the lieads of a rosary^ 
wiucb hangs suspended. The form of the planet which presides over 
Thursday, (Vcihaspati or Jupiter,) is distinguislied from the others by a 
flowing majestic beard. Friday, or Venus, is a youtldiil female, w ith a plump 
^eli rounded figure, Kelu, the descending node, is a trilcux whose body 
ends in the toil of a fish or dragon ; and iluhu, or the asceudiog node, a 
fuDuster, all head and shoulfters, vjth a grinning grotesque cooiitenance* 
friziy hair dressed like a full blown wig, and one immensecatune tooth pro¬ 
jecting from ihe upper jaw {in one hand he holds ahatebet, and in the oilier 
ii frugmeut ul the moou. These are doubtless the ** sun and stars ptenU- 
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oned by the author of tbe Ayb AcberL WUy they ocwrpy, nniformly, 
a poaition over the door^way of every fcmple in Orisisa* sacred to whatever 
deity* I have never been able to learn, 

Tlie vrallfi of tlie interior are, as uf^ual with Dindu temples, entirely plain 
and devoid of ornament, hut each of the projecting steps in the square py¬ 
ramidal roof, has been curiously rounded, and formed intoasortof cornice^ 
which gives a slight finish to that part of the building. 

From the fragment remaining of tlic great tower, it would seem to have 
been covered with rich and varied sculptured ornament, in the style of 
the Bliubancswer temple. Like all edifices of tUc kind, too, it bad eviilently 
an inner false roof, of }iynimidul shape, formed of the inverted stairs used 
4)y the old orebitects of the province, as a subslitnte for the arch. 

The Birjai or Pirhati kbetr, comprizes the country wliich stretches for 
five cos around the village of Jfijipiir (Yfijyapura) on llie banks of the By- 
turtni, m a centre, TLe sanclity of tlie place is, as usual, rounded on a va¬ 
riety of fanciful notions and wild traditions, which it would be tedious to 
detail at any length, la tlie first place, ita name, the “ City of Sacrifice,” is 
derived from the circumstance of Brahma haring performed here, in ancient 
davs, the great sacrifice called the Daa Ar^waiued’h, at the ghat so called, 
to which all the gods and goddesses were invited. Amongst others, Gaiigaji 
was jirevailed on to attend, aurl Ims since flowed thruitgU the dhltict in iliu 
sacred form of tiie Bylaritu, which, descending to the infernal regions by 
an opening near Jajipui*, becomes Utere the Styx of the Qiudu Tartarus. 
At this aame sacrifice, a particulnrly holy form of Diwgiij or Parvaii, 
eprung up from the altar on which the burnt-offering was laid, and adojiltd 
the title of Birjft. whence the name of the khetr^ from her, again* issued the 
night Chaudis, or representatives of the Sacti of 31ali)idcva ; and their op- 
peanuice was followed by that of the eiglii Sambhus, or lords of the Liuga, 
who with their dependent lingua atnoimting in all to no less tliau a c.'ar<^ 
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ore fitatiotteci at different points, OTer ihe ^’liolo kUetr, to guard it from ike 
intrusion of Asurs, Rkksliasea, and other malignant demons. The lilies of 
the female energies above noticed are K6tli Vfisini, Siddlieswari. Nibakbi, 
Ultareswari, Bbagavati, Kolavl, and Bhlmaki; those of the males TrUocha- 
KOL, Someswara, Trilokeswara, Pnmaveswara, IsAneswara, Akantleswara, 
Agniswara, and Siddblswara, ^liich the learned reader may compare with 
the epithets nf the same divinities who protect and sanctify the Btshen Khelr* 

Besides the aforementioned claims to Teneration, JSjlpur is farther es¬ 
teemed, from its being supposed to rest on Uie navel of the tremendous 
giant or demon, called the Gaya Asor, who was overthrown by Visbna. 
Such was bis bulk, Ibut, when strelclied ou the ground, bis head rested at 
G»ya, bis navel (nhbhi) at this place, and his feet at a spot near Rajamendn. 
There is a very sacred well or pit within the enclosure of one of tlie JAji- 
pur temples, called the Gaya JNAblii or Bampbl, which is tabled to reach 
to the navel of the monster, and into it the Hindu pilgrims throw the Phtda, 
or cake of rice and sweetmeats, wliich is offered, at particular conjunciions, 
as an expiation for the sins of their aucestors. The priests and mbabiLants 
of JAjipur insist, that in 1021, a sadden rise of water took place in the well, 
which forced up Ibe aceunaulated mass of soar rice cukes that had been 
there fermenting for months or years, and deluged the whole area of the 
temple with the hllli. The occurrence was regarded boili as a miruclc, anti 
as the forcrimQer of sjoeae great calamily* 

The numerous stone temples on both sides of the Bytarini, executed 
mostly in a very respectable style of architecture, bespeak the ancient im¬ 
portance of the place; and history informs us that it was foruierly one of 
the capituls of tlie Orissan motiJiTcby. fhe Hajas of the Kesari dyua. ty 
held here their Court occnsionally, aa well as those of the Ganga ^ ansa 
line, and the remains of ibeir iVtj«r, or palace, at present an undefinable heap 
of ruin, are stUl shewn. The Musselman wTitera seem some times to men 
don Jiijipur as a separate principality, in the time of the Ganga Bans Ra* 
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jas, but T can discover no ground wliatever for sucb a territorial division, 
MoUammcd Taki Klmn. tbo Deputy of Sbujaa Klian Nazir of Bengal, held 
hh Court at Jftjipur, and built a fine palace and mosque on iLe banks of tiie 
Byiarint, early in ihe last century, out of tlie materials of some dilapidated 
Hindu temple, tlie sculptured ornaments of wliicU may be still ob:sened In 
many parts of the walls. His palace, again, has been in great part des¬ 
troyed by die officers of the present government, to obtain materials for the 
construction of public works in the neighbourhood. 

The environs of JAjipur, present much to interest the enrions, in its tem- 
jdes, kliambas or columns in various styles, and fine remains of statuary. 
On one of the pillars, an inscription has been discovered, which is said to 
be of the same chameter exactly as that on the brow of tlie Kliandigh’i 
cavern of Khfirda. The must eniiiiently curious objects of the place buw- 
*evcr, are, the images of certaiu lliudu goddesses, carved in stone, ivbtcli 
J shall now more particularly describe, 

. At the back of a liigh terrace siippcnilng the cenotaph of Syyed llokba- 
jri, a Musselman saint, three colossal stutues of the Hindu divinities, aie 
ehown. They lie with their Iieels u[»perinost, on a heap of rubbish, in pre¬ 
cisely the same position njiparenlly that they assuiued, ivbeu tumbled Iroio 
their dimness above, liy the iMusselman conquerors of the province, w ho des¬ 
troyed a celebrated temple at the spot, and further desecnited it, by erect¬ 
ing on its ruins, a shrine and mosque of their own worsldp. The 
images are cut in alto relievo, out of enormous blocks of the iudnrated 
Mogul, or chlorite slate rock, and measure about ten feet in length. They 
represent Rfdi, V^r4hi the fcioale energy ofViBlmu, in the VaihUaor Boar 
Avatar, and lodr/mi the ludy of Jtidra, and ibougb the subjects are gro¬ 
tesque, the execution is distinguished by a degree of fieeilom, skill and pro¬ 
priety, quite nnnsiial in the works of Hindu scuiplors. The first is a dis- 
%uifting, but faithful, reiiiesentalson of a ghostly figure, nearly a skelutnn, 
with many of the muscles and arteries exposed’to vieW| invested wuh the 
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distinguishliig mnrlis and attributes of the goddess K/di She is seated 
en a car. oc vAhana, supported by a kneeling diminutiTe figure of Muhfi- 
deva* The second lias a boar's head, and a huge pot helly, like that of Ga- 
nem, and rests on a buffalo. The thud is a irell proportioned fcmalcfigure. 
Boated on an elephant, Ihe animal consecrated by the Hindu Mythology 
to IndrUj the loixl of the DeotaSi 

On the banks of the rirer, one meets with a sort of raised gallery, filled 
with mythological sculptures, amongst which, upven large colossal figured 
of the female divinilies called the Mitris, are particularly remarkable. They 
are said to have been recovered, lately, out of the sand of the river—where 
they were tossed by the Moguls on their shrines being destroyed—by a 
mali/tjan of Cuttack, who built the edifice in which they are now deposited. 
They differ little in style and dimensions, from those above desenbed, but 
appear to be cut out of blocks of basalt, or greenstone, instead of chlorite 
eliist. They are styled respectively Kalf, ludrAtiJ, Cauinfirh Uudr/iui, 
Varihini, Vuishoavl, and Yaraa^^liL^i. The figure of Kfdl is sculp¬ 
tured in a very spirited manner; she is represented with an axe in one 
hand, and a cup full of blood in the other, dancing in an infuriated altitude, 
after the deslniction of the giant Rakta Vija, and trauipling miconsciously 
on her husbantl Maliidco. wlio, as the fable runs, had thrown himself at her 
feet, to solicit her to desist from those violent movements, which were shak¬ 
ing the whole world. Tlmt of Jam Mfitri, the •• mother of Yaron,’' is also » 
very striking and remarkable piece of sculpture. Her form m that of a hi¬ 
deous decrepit! old woman, seated on a pedestal, quite naked, with a coun¬ 
tenance alike expressive of extreme age, tmd that soiirnoJJS of disposition 
wbich has rendered her prOTorhiul as a scold. There are likewise fine 
presentations in this mythological gallery, of the Narasinhu Avatar, and t 
Giant R^TanQ] with bU Imntlred and artiiB« 

Under the head of Civil Architecture T shall, in conclusion mention the 
Bridges of Orissa, which are certainly the most creditahic» though not the 
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most magnificent, raennmenta remaining of its indigenous princes.* Many 
of these works are to he found in different parts of the province, still lu ex-* 
ceiicni state of preservation. Tlie principal bridges wtiicti 1 Imve seen, are, 
that between Simleahand Soro, of fourtceun/dchs or channels; the Alhim.‘h 
CH* eighteen ufileh bridge, at Pfirl; the Cbfir nfileb, in ilie same neighbour^ 
hood; the bridge at Delang, and another over the l>ya, between Khfirda and 
Piplcy. They are generally termed indifferently by foreigners, Mogul and 
Marbattn bridges, but the latter race during their unsettled and disturf^ed 
government in Cuttack, certainly never constructed woi'ks of so HBOfiil and 
durable a character, and besides the fact that the history of some of the 
principul ones is w'cll known, it is quite obvious from a consideration of 
Iheir style and architectural ornaments, tiiat they are of pure Hindu origin, 
and belong to an age ignorant of the nee of the arcb. A short description 
ot the Athfireh n^lch bridge at Pfiri, will serve, to illustrate sufilciently this 
part of the subject. Jt was i>uik of a ferrugiuuns colored stone, probably 
tlic iron clay, early In the fourteenth century, by Ibija Kabir Narsinli Det>, 
llie successor of Langora Natsinh Peo who completed the black Pagoda. 
The Hindus, being ignorant howto turn an arch, substituted in lieu of it the 
method, often advered to above, of laying horizon La I tiers of atones on the 
pier?!, die one projecting ^ghtiy beyond the other in the manner of invert¬ 
ed stairs, until tliey ujiprouch near enougli at top, to sustain a key stone or 
crusd beam; a feaiiire so remarkable in fJinibi architecture, that it seems 
strange it should not have been hitherto particularly noticed, in any iles- 
cription of the ariticjuities of the country. The bridge has eighteen n&U>hs or 
]ni£sages for Uie water, each roofed in Lhe way deBcribcd, Its total leu glh 
VDQ feet, and Leiglit of Lhe central passage eighteen feet, and its breadth 
fourteen ditto; of the smallest one$, at each extremity, thirteen and seven 
respectively j and the thickness of the piers, which have been Judictonely 

* Ur^ 3, Qnmt in bid Hlf toiiciBi ApftTjiii uiLi thrm^ 1 kiaow m\ vhj irretfrbed rdlAcci oCimtip 
WiLlgciip'* 
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toiiiid<^d OD Ihc side opposed to tlie current, eight and six feet; the hciglrt 
of the parapet, which is a modem addition, is six feet. 

Of the other native buildings of the province little need be said. I'he 
stone rivetraent at Cuttack, a work of magnitude and iiidispensibic utility, 
is probably of Mogul origin, built in tmitatioD of a more ancient one, the 
remains of which are stiJJ to be seen- l^ort Barabati has been described 
in speaking of the modem capital. The rums extant of tlie old p-'ilacea of 
the Hujos, at Cuttack, Choudwar, J^Jpur, and Jlhubaneswer, are mere 
Bbapeless masses of stone and mounds of earth, which It would be fruitless 
to attempt any detailed account of- The ancient birtress of Sarengerh, on the 
south bank of the Kajuri, opposite to Cuttack, is remarkable for the great 
distance to which its works may he traced, but no portion of It remains 
habitable, and a modem killah, of the. Musaelman time, occupies the site 
of the citadel and palace of the first ofthe Oanga Vansa Rajas. 
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"An accoujtt of a Tour mode to Itty domi the Course and he^ 
veh of the River Setlej or Saludrd^ as far as traceable 
'within the limits of the Hriiish authority^ performed in 
1819, 


By Capt, J. D. HERBERT, 8th Regt. N. I. 


IN 1819 in tLe course of Hie survey operations in wliirlj I was Ihen eii' 
gtaged I liaced the River Sedej to Ihe confines of the British authority, 
hiaving^ drawn up a short account of tliis journey soon after my return I 
have thought that imperfect as it is, it might he acceptahhe to the Society, 
'llic only apology 1 can ofler for the meagre nature of Hits communication 
(which indeed is little more than a description of ifie road travelled) is tiin 
constant occupation which my duties as Surveyor gave me and the long 
marches it wua necessary to make on account of a deficiency of supplies. 
These two circniustances left me little leisure fur observation or enquiry. 

The Sotlej has been lately known to derive its source, if not from the Jake 
Rawan llrnd, or the neigJibouring one of Mansarovar, from the high ground 
on which they are situated. From the source however, which by Capt, Hear* 
sey s map, is in 31“ 4(1' Lat. 80“ 43^ Long, to Uopitr in 30“ 5U'and 70“ 
Ql a distance of upwards nf 400 mites, little Wius kuosvn conce rnin g it, or the 
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country it flows tbrougti, till llic expuLion of the Gorkbas |rave facilttles 
to researcli which had before been wanting! the existence of a westebn 
BRANCH of this great mer beifond ihe mo^ey chttin was not e?eii suspectei}, 
ftOft to our igiiorimce of this fact may be attributed some errors which could 
be pointed out in maps very recently published. Of the actual direction 
of its course an ei]ua) ignoi'ance prevailed, or it could never have been made 
a question, whether the Bit agirath! had Us source ici/Ain, or b^ond, llie 
snowy chain. TT'e were eiptally ignorant of our proximity to ilie Ciiinoso 
dependencies i to Ladhak and to Tibet the country of the Shawl goat; aad 
of the fact of a constant coRimunicatiuti being kept up between these coun¬ 
tries and the newly subjected moEintam provinces, by a route penetrating 
through the hilherto reputed insuperable barrier of the Himalaya. These, 
with some other lesa important piurtlculara eetabliahed in ibis journey, are 
new to Indian Geographers, and aa such may be not imworthy of record. 

The object of the tour was to explore and lay down as much of iJiG 
course of this river as might be acceasthle. From the jeul'ousy of the oili- 
ceift on the frontier, however, the survey necessarily terminated at tJie limit 
of oiir autlioirity. At Shipki, the first village of Chinese Tartai-y, J was 
compelled to retrace my steps. From Roper to Shlpki is about 250 mUes, 
the whole Ime being through a mountainous country, at first easy of access 
and of inferior elevation, but afterwards approaching tlie limit of perpetual 
congelation and mcreasing in ditliciilties. The last 50 tuiieSj comprehend¬ 
ing the Pergunnah of Kanauwpr,ls within the chain of the Himalaya and 
forms the route above alluded to. It is to this portion of the surrey, 1 huvo 
chiefly confined myself in the following nurratire. 

On the 1st September, 1 quitted Kotgerh* cantonment, accompanied by 

* Koisttii ii «|| iiie left I>Bnk of (be Bedej. ftti in LaL 31* 7V' 28'He rleralion Is 

feel Above He eeo. Tb« eliiaate h iliiiUer te ibAtof lb« toiH of Engltuul, or p«bsts aliwle >»“* 
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Ltentenant Patrick Gerardt of Die 8tli Hcgiment, tbeo doing doty vrith the 
Nas^iri Battaliou of Gorkhiis. M'e cho^e a circuitous route for the purpose 
of laying open a part of the Niir^ ey not visited. As Little of interest 
however occurs in this early pari of our journey, in which we passed through 
the lower mountains, I BlialJ be rather brief in my notice of it. Our route 
lay in tlie first instance to Uie southward, crossing- the Nagkundu pass, ele* 
vated feet. This ridge seems to be composed of clay slate passing 
into luicu slate and quartz. It divides the supjdies of the SetlcJ from those 
of tbe Giri river, wliich falls into the Jiimiia. A few miles to the east of 
the pass, is the fort of Whartu, if tw'o guard bouses built of uuhew'n sloues 
deserve the title of fort. It is elev ated 10,000 feet above the sea, aud is 
therefore considerably colder tlian Kotgerli. The filbert and the sycamord 
(the former produciug ex celt cut nuts) were found liere. The ascent wa» 
very steep, but there lias been lately constnicted an excellent road fiw 
horses, and a bungalow erected by Govcrutucnt, on thesummitoftheridgef 
for tbe convenience of travellers. 

After crossing the pass, we proceeded down the Sular stream, a'feeder of 
the Giri, and crossed tlie latter, which is amougst the largest: of the moun* 
tain rivers that have not Ihcir origin i[ume<[iAtely from the snowy cb:un. 
Wc were now on the right bank of this river, and in the hill state of Kyuu* 
thal. Hence our course lay S. ,S. £. to CliepiJ Port in JfibaJ, crossing 
two of the principul feeders of the Giri aud their separating ridges, and 
latterly the great back, of which the Chfir is the principal peak, and vrliteh 
separates the river vaUies of tbe Giri and Tonse. This ridge is a ramifica-> 
tioD from the srow y chain. It is of great heigiit and steepness, and may he 
considered the principal ridge belonging to the valley of the Jumna. The 
Cbfir, tlie loftiest of its peaks, is elevated 12,149 feet above the level of the 
sea: Many ofthe Otlier peaks ore not much less, and few of the passes north 
of the Chur are under 9000 feet. It is well wooded; tJiougli some of its 
peaks rise above the limit of forest. The juniper, a species of red current, 
the jew, with all the Yaricties of pine except that peculiar to the Himalaya 
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tract, three specice of oak, with a nwioeroui list of alpine plants, are found 
Jjprc. The summit of the Clifir is granite of a coarse grain, urhicb lower 
down is cxchangetl for mica «I:iLe. Ou tliat part of the ridge whtcbi i cross¬ 
ed as above mentioned, 1 observeil only granular quartz. 

On the lath, we reached Cliepal, and hence our roxUe took a turn to the 
Northward, crossing tlio Stdvve river, (a feeder of the Touse) and tlie bigli 
ridge winch separates its sources from the valley of the Pdber. IVe pass¬ 
ed tiirough Dcohra, the resilience of the Rana of Jhbal, one of the secon¬ 
dary mountain slates. We crossed the PAber river under Raungerlt, an 
inconsiderable fort, the walcr of which can be cut off* Tlie passage of the 
Pfiber which U a large and rapid river, was effected on n lunging bridge of 
ropes l*Z3 feet long and feel above the water- 

Tliese bridges would seem to be on the same priiici|ile as onr suspension 
chain bridges in Europe, Their swinging niollon is very disiigreeable, acid 
generally gives the uiipracliced passenger an idea of danger exceeding ibe 
reality. The tread is however a little unsafe, as lUe footway is quite open, 
just like a rope ladder, and Bome vxliention is required to avoid putting yonr 
foot through the opening iixsteati of on the cross piece. The noise and 
foam too of a mountain river, dashing beneatli, are not much calculated to 
strenglhen one’s powers of attention. To a novice it is rather a ilj5ingreea- 
ble mode of crossing a rapid river, but a Ulllo practice rcconcilea it, like all 
the other dlfficnUies, 

Here began onr ascent of the Changsbel ridge, the separating ground of 
the P&lier and Kfipin, both branches of the Touse, and both large rivers. 
This ridge is a ramificatiou from the snowy chain and is of great height. 
It terminates above the eonfluence of the rivers, in rather a tint declivity, tho 
less elevated parts of which are cultivated and well inhabited. The sides 
of this ridge fflte deeply Int^ragoter) with large torrents, and in the glens forra-f 
^ by them are sevural substantial viUagrB. Our path lay along its sulUt 
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mit, InUerly above the limit of forest; our camp on llie 24tb, liaving attained 
!iD elevation of 11 jaiiO feet, Eerc we found just below oiir tents, the juniper, 
and black and red ciirmnts; the latter having a sweetish taste. The tljer- 
movneter did not in tlie sim at noon rise higher than seventy-nine, and in the 
shade only tl7« .1' The foiloning monihig it was forty-one at day tneak. In 
proceeding along this ridge we attained an elevation of 13,OOU feet. Tins 
part of the moiiutain was of course far above the zone of forest, It was 
however clothed with a lu^unajit pasturage, richly enamelled with n tbon- 
sand dowers, many of which were familiar to us as the production of Eu¬ 
rope. There was very little of rock visible; here aad there a patch of 
quartz of a dazzling white, and mistakeu at a distance for snow. As tim 
ridge TOBO, the shattered taides of gueiss were .seen to connect it with the 
granitic peaks of the snow y chain. Descending from this lofty ridge we 
readied Diidu on the lifipin where we liad ordered our stipplies to be 
collected. The village is iucousidcrablc, and consists of but a few houses.' 
It is chiefly remarkable as the residence of a petty marauder, who, before 
tbe establishment of the liritisli authority, hud contrived to make himself 
feared by hia neiglibours, on whom be levied coni ri bn lions. Trom Dhdfi, 
the route descended to the bed of the Rfipiu, which we crossed by aShiifl'a 
of ihiriy-Uve feet in length, ascendiog thence to Knara, a substantial village 
of aboiu forty housea. The river was deeii and rapid, and the mountains 
of great height. 

On the 28th, we proceeded to Juko, the LikI village which we were to 
meet with on the southern face of the snowy range, 'fhe path was upon the 
whole difllcnlt; our rate of progress bciog Jitde more than a mile an hour. 
Two miles from ur Kiiarn, we crossed the Rdpiii once more ou 

a San^a, forty-four hot long, and eleven feet above iho water. It seemed, 
even at this advanced point, a large river and tbe cuiTciit very Btrong. Af¬ 
ter crossing, the ascent coniimies steep for about a mde^ where the Riipin 
receives another slreuni called the Cerar, an equal body of water, if it be not 
(as I thought) the greater. After this, there hi a good deal of descent, and 
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then a lerel path along the river edge, to the foot of the Tank 61 defile, a 
very difficult and steep ascent tu the viUago, by what might be caKeti a na^ 
tural flight of steps* The village m not large, and the inhaliitanU appear¬ 
ed ill looking and dirty. They have little cultivation, and depend chiefly 
cm what tlidy earn as the tnedium of intercourse between the people of 
Kanauwer and Chimra. in the exchange w hich is continually made of their 
respective commoditiey. The filbert was met with in great abundance to-day. 

Beyond Jiiko, we were itiforirved, no villages would be met with, till wo 
should reach the inhabited country on the ulher side of tlte snowy range. 
It was therefore desirable to cross the ptsss if pmcticabte in tltis dAy's 
march. But it was found that the difficulties of the road, and the delay oc¬ 
casioned by the construction of a sanga, on %vbich we crossed the Rfipni 
for the tliird time, did not permit such quick progress. The evening was 
far advanced before we hart reaelicd the ri^'er head, and as we bad now 
attained an elevation at which fire-wood ceases to be procurable, it becamo 
necessary lo halt at diis place, wJiicLi liart also the advantage of aflbrding a 
degree of shelter to our followerii in some caves and overhanging rocks, 

Tlie first iTiree mQea being a dos^cent to the river bed, was an extremely 
bud path with a good deal of dlfficiiiU descent* Here we were delayed by 
the construction of the sang.u. The river was rapid and wide, anti though 
fordable, yet it was with difficulty, amt only by the united efforts of three 
or four men in a knot, that the curremt eauld be htemmed. The leiofie* 
rature of the water was so low as and this added to the difficulty: 
after a delay of nearly three hours, we were euahletl to proceed. The |}atb 
continues tugged. An ascent arduous at firdt, afterwards easier, leads 
along the river bank, while the bed or valley opeoa a little. At the SaugUt 
the mountains approach each other so as to form a gorge, in w'hich the ex¬ 
treme narrowness of the opening ami the gigantic loftiness of the sides are 
very striking. Some idea of the place may he formed from the elevation 
of the almost overhanging ctng, taken from the bed of the river, and found 
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to be 720. Snow beds of some extent were now metwUlj, shewing we were 
approaching the pass, and the frequent oecmrence of the black and red 
emrant, w itii the birch, indicated an elevation very near the limit of forest, 
and consequently led ns to believe that the river head fudging from ana- 
^*^Sry) *^tJiild not be far. We had now proceeded sLv miles and three quarters, 
of which the last mile or two had been in the river bed, and the path rather 
easier: an immense mass of frozen snow which appeared to have fallen into 
tlie river, and wbicJi was perfectly compact like rock, and not less than tif- 
ty feet thick, here excited our attention ; Uie stream had iindermiited it, 
and forced for itself a passage; but the SLiperincnmbetit mass wms not the 
less firm or the more likely to give way ; a little beyond IhU snow betl the 
path proceeds along a level piece of considetaLle width, agreeably shaded 
by birch trees; while the surrounding mountain masses, rUing into tiin'et- 
likc peaks, with sides of a moral steepness, and bare, except where a nar¬ 
row ledge affords nourishment to a few hardy creepers or mosses, and the 
whole crowned with eternal snows, presented a picture, 'ivhich though 
naked and desolate, was by no means devoid of interest. Heuce, the paili 
is open, and presents few difficulties, occasionally leading over frozen ava¬ 
lanches, and along the river edge, w hich here spreads itself through thiis 
little valley, meandering with a placid ciirrenl over a sandy Ijcd. Diir ex¬ 
pectations of accomplishing the passage of the range, were atreugthcnerl a 
good deal by our meeting here a party from the village of Diirgaon, on tJio 
Tonse. who were returning with salt from Kamn't in Kaniiwer. They had 
crossed the pass about noon, and reported the old enow suflicienily firm, 
blit the preceding day’s fall, which was from two to three feet deejj, was hy 
no means so. The salt was carried on sheep, vi liich are, in the upper monn-- 
tains, universally employed for this ptirpose; each carries about'five seers, 
and the load, being divided, is fastened on each side, to a little saddle or 
broad girth that passes round the body, and pieventa its bcumlierlng the 
animal or retarding Its progress. Loaded in this manner they w ill, if the 
road begoodf make marches of ten milc« a day and keep in goo4 coiidiU- 
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on, but then it is to be noted ibat the hill pasturage is excellent, and ittt- 
prorcs in luxuriance the greater the delation, short ofperpetual anow, 

Toa'arila sunset we reached the limit of forest, wliidi made its last ©%• 
ptring efTort in the production of a few stnntcd creepers of the Rliododeii” 
dron genus. The elevation of the place was 11,261 feel aliove tlic sea, which 
may therefore be consideretl as tlis height of this limit: several caves, or 
overhanging roehs, capable of affording shelter to oor followers, induced 
us to hall Jiere, the evening being far advanced and no firewood procurablo 
a-head. The night was very cold, and in the [noruing the thermomelcr 
was down to 34®; my companion shot here a ‘mmalt which afforded us an 
excelleut dinner. 

As we had a long and fatiguing mardi before ns, we tliotigbt it ndvisable 
to lake some refreshment before setting out. Accordingly, k was near ten 
o'clock before we were luirly in motion. The narrow valley already des¬ 
cribed continaes for a mile aud a half further*, the river broad but shallow, 
aad having little emrent. Eragments of every size, and of every kind ofgra' 
nite or gneiss, were strewed about; amongst them, some very brilliant, if not 
beautifol, specimens were observed, in whidi the plates of mica were of an 
Knusoal size. The valiey was terminated by die ridge, apparently, of the 
Himalaya itself, rising in front of us, from the face of which, Ibe river ap¬ 
peared to issue in a noble cataract of two falls from 100 to liSO feet each. 
We ascended by a winding path to the'head of these fulls, which were sup¬ 
plied by ilie p;titial melting of the vast mass of snow that filled the com¬ 
pass of the eye on whichever side it was directed. We w'cre now at the 
immediate foot of this range, and all before ns, to the very siiminlt, w,v3 
MiOw, The first part of our progress up this steep ascenf, was little im¬ 
peded by it; it was scanty though soft. As we advanced, it increased in 
quantity tUnngU not immcdtately in ]irmuei>s; the ascent continued steep, 
and the fatigue was much increased by sinkiug. ilcre and there -in lM;i 
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iinmciiMwilJerness, a lurreHike peak was observed to break tbe anvaryiog 
M Jiiteaess of tbe picture, its wall-like sides denying tlie snow to rest upon 
tbem, tbougb presenting occasionally a ledge on wUicb a few birds iJiat 
flitted about might alight; these turret-like masses gave a peculiar duiracter 
to the scene. As we advanced nearer the summit of the pass, the assent be¬ 
came less sev«*e, tljough the fatigue was still great, owing to the softness of 
the snow, in which we repeatedly sunk up to tbe middle. 

Tlie day was now far advanced, though we had proceeded but five miles f 
a long and weary way yet remained ^ and such was the exhaustion occasi- 
oneil by tbe repealed sinking in the snow, that it is probable we sbouiil* 
not have arrived in any reasonable time, but fora little refrejilimeat wbicb 
W'C bad with us. At this great elevation, tbe simplest motion, tbe mere 
raising the band, occasions fatigue, accompanied with a hurried breatliiug 
that is very distressing, Even when perfectly still, this latter aftection i& 
fell, caused, ft has appeared tome, Ky a sense of suflbcation, or rather, by a 
want of suJhcientair. The servants and bill followers began to be ulariued 
at the length of way, seeing no immediate termination of the wintry hor¬ 
rors that' surrounded them. To add to our perplexity, lUe sky liecanio 
overcast, black clouds collected overliead, and at one time I even thought 
I felt a flake of snow, descend upon my ouLslretched band. 

A fall of snow, if at alb heavy, would at this period of our progress, have 
been the destruction of probably half our followers, fatigued and dispirited 
as they were, and having five or six miles of snow to surmount wlietiier 
they went on or turned back; Fortunately the alarm proved a fal^e one; 
but the clouds contintiing to coileet and dtirkon overhead, indueed iis lo 
use the utmost expedition, tiini, if possible, we might reach ibe other side of 
the pass before a change of weather should-take place; towards evcDing 
We discovered the summit risking in a wall-of snow to the height of about 
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coo feet. To siinuount this ascent required the moat arduous esortioji* 
autl w6 floundered about till nearly exLaiisied, m a soft acclivity of snow, 
lying at m angle of about 30o. la dme liowerer, we reached the creol of the 
Gunds Pass, extremely radgued, and not a little pleased in lUiuking wo 
bad no.more ascent before us. 

A long and dreary way, however, yet remained i as far as the eye could 
reach, a dismal expanse of snow met our view; the sun too was nearly 
set, and the tempemture sensibly decreasing; except my compauion and 
myself, wilb one or two servants, none bad yet reached the crest of thepass : 
most of the hill carriers had indeed arrived at the foot of it, but there they 
stood with despairing coontenances alike univilllsg and unable to ascend 
the lofty scarp which still remained to he sunoounted, A report, loo, was 
bruiidit us, that one of them was taken ill, and w as unable to proceed. It 
became therefore neceSBiiry to abandon the baggage, as giving tbe only 
chitnco of our followers getting over their difficulties before night fall. It 
was not vvithout some trouble we could get them to tinderstatid this inea* 
sure, so iliat it wus nearly darli Ijefore they were faii'ly across. The moon 
rose, however, nearly full, and her light, reflected from the expanse of flnow* 
left litde fear oi our mistaking x>ur way. The snow too was sufficiently 
hard to render the footing more firm than it had been in the former part of 
the journey, and being a descent llie wjbote way, there was no cause what¬ 
ever for apprehension or tl'isntay ; the people were however not the lesa 
ularmed, some aut down and cried, oiliurs were prevented from lylug 
down in the snow only by threats, and all, with very few exceptions, looked 
frightened in no sraall degree. Those who gave least trouble were the 
Gorklni sepoys, and Miisselman eeiranls, froui the plains. The lower 
mo unlain eers from Joiinsar, even though rid of I heir Loads, were not to be 
eucouraged. About eight at night we began to lowc the snow, and present¬ 
ly afuT came to some overbangiug rocks, capable of sheltering our follow¬ 
ers in casu of a ebange of weather. 

A few stunted bushes of dog briar, the only fuel, torved to restore some 
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fininiatiott to the people: on enquiry, found, Ibat Uiree men were atiU 
behind. An intelligent iion-conimissioned officer, eecomiianted by some 
of the people from the village Jako, was ordered to return lo the pass next 
morning and seek for tliem ; they were found on a rock in the snow, but 
On this side of the pass, and it appeared that they had been much alarmed 
at the idea of passing the night in such a place, and not a little rejoiced to 
see the people 1 Lad sent for them. They came in in good time, and with¬ 
out having sulfered any ill effects from the exposure to the cold. Consider¬ 
ing the great leugOi of way we had come over snow, it was very satisfac¬ 
tory to find, that amongst so many only one had suflWed, owingto UiC cure 
which had been taken to make them provide themselves witli blankctsi 
stockings, and shades for the eyes. This one man had neglected to defend 
his eyes from the glare, which, reflected from the snow in so pure and thin 
an atmosphere, L» very great \ the consequence was, that he was perfectly 

blind, for a day or two f after which he gradually recovered tlic use of his 
eyes. 

As by far the greatest part of our ba^age \vns still on Hie south side of 
the pass, it was necessary to think of some means of getting it up. On pro¬ 
mising a rupee for each load that should he recovered, the carriers set off* 
in high spirits, and in the course of the day every thing was hroiiglit in. 
The day was fine, and wo had an opportunity of looking nhout us and ad- 
miring the scene j a scanty pasturage, on which a few herds of vuks were 
seen grazing, and some bushes of the dog hriar, were all that we saw in 
the shape of vegetation. The place we were encamped on, called Niini 
Bassa, IS on the left bank of a .streum which has its rise in the snows of the 
pass we had just crossed ; it runs about nortli, or little east of norili, to 
join the Baspa nearly opposite Sangla. Above or around us, nothing was 
eeen but huge peaks capped with snow, the lower limit of which was not ' 
many feet tibove our camp. Although tlie eleialtou did not much exceed 
13,ODD feet, so greii was the cold even at this season of the year, that all 
the streams were frozen, and during the evening a heavy fall of snow came 
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on, and gave us an opportunity of congratntating each other that had not 
deferred the passage of the mngei Xliis snow storin inteiraptGil a trip we 
liad contemplated making to revbsit the pass, and which we pul into eifc- 
cation the following morningr ^Ve fcaind the distance about four miles and a 
half, which occupied us tiiree hours, being conliaued ascent and rather 
steep latterly. 

Undisturbed by anxiety, we now found ourselves with so ffic lent leisure ta 
observe and to enjoy this siugular scene. Seated on this primxval ridge, w hich 
at a distance had been so often the subject of admiration and wonder, it still 
seemed a matter of surprize to us how we had re-ached such a spot. Around 
us, and rising from the platform on which we stood, were seen many of 
those peaks which form such conspicuous objects from the plains: though 
elevated nearly ]d,000 feet above the sea, we still looked up to those stu¬ 
pendous structures before whose su perior height the Andes themselves sink 
into inferiority. Their nearness and consequent great apparent magnitude, 
the idea that we were now close to objects so often viewed from great dis¬ 
tances, and which had so often exercised conjecture; these and a thousand 
other circumstances gave an interest to the scene, that it is difficult to com¬ 
municate by any description. On every side a vast expanse of snow met (he 
view, the eternal abode of wintry horrors, w here tfie animal and vegetable 
creation are alike oppressed, and uoiliing is seen but barrenness and deso- 
laliua; conjecture is lost in attempting to fix liie extent, the depth, or llie 
duration of these snows, which belong fo a. chuLu at once the highest and 
the most extensive in the world. 

As viewed from this spot, the Himalaya is fur from being a regular ridge, 
or :$ingte scries of peaks; they are seen in every direction, rising up from 
amidst the wilderness of snow tliat extends many miles in breadth. Look- 
ing to the norlli, the eye traces the stream, on (lie banks of which our camp 
lay, to its junction wiili the Daspa, not that the Hclual waters of eliher are 
seen, fur they lie far too low for the eye to detect them, but the general rim 
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afnd junction of the t^o railie., \s tiistin-inshirWe. Beyond the Baspa, 
again, appear jieaks still higher tlnui those of ilie ridge on which we BtoocI, 
from winch it seemed as if the range here look a turn, the B.ispa coming 
from ihe salient angle, ami Uelng shut in by on external, or double rhlge 
to the somiiward. It has been thought by some, that Ihe /northern ridge is 
distinguished Ijy the name of Kailas, while the soufliera rctaiiis that of III- 
tnaiaya, but I have not myself observed any distinction of this kind, made 
by the moimlaineers. It has rather appeared to me, that ttiey, as woB as 
Hie people of the jdains, call every high place by the term Kailas, and ap- 
ftly it eijiially to tive soutlieru as to the northern riilge. 


Tlie snow on Ihe pass we found perfectly hard, and having a moi*t beati- 
tlful crystallized surface. This peculiarity of appearance 1 have almost 
always observed in snow that is siluated above the limit of congelation, 
We endeavoured to guess at its depth, by sounding with our longest sticks, 
but, tJiough assisted by tJje wJiole length of the arm up to the eliouIJer, 
we could not touch ground. Indeed as it is hardly to he aiippoaed that 
tlfis snow melts in any quantity to be compared with what falls annuaUy, 
It must he considered as the accumulation of ages. It is evident, notwilh- 
etandiiig the elevation, that a small quantity daeji melt, for a tliermometer 
hung close to Hie surface of the snow, the sun shining on it, rose above t](>o : 
still the yearly supplies must greatly exceed the .vaste, so that we may, 
without hazarding an error, well suppose it on the increase. The thermo¬ 
meter in the shade was Z7o. 


Towards noon we returned to Camp, and fte Miowin? morning ,,allied 
tins inhospitoWe spot. Tie tliemiomcter at day-break was observed to be 
21"-. tbe ground wa, a» hard as iron, and tbe streams and springs all fro¬ 
zen i otir path led down tbe glen, watered by lie nniled Bakta stream, of 
wbtcl (be left bank, or that we traversed, 1„J an easy dedivily, ocoasionally 
dtvemillea wit!, small flats or level pieces of p,si„mge in wild every pro- 
ductlOB we saw reminded as strongly of Europe, Tie opposite bank w an 
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afecp fiOtl rockft sometimea clothed with dwarfish bushes, hut oftoncr quite 
bare ; four miles brought uh once more within the vei^e of trees, soon after 
which we entered a noble deodar or pine forest, in which we obserred 
some productions of uncomraou size and beauty ; very liitlo below this 
point, we found wlteat and barley almost ready to be cut. The fields were 
divided and marked out by what are caUed stone hedges, and tliere were 
small hula flat^roofed for the accommodation of those who had to watch or 
cut the grain, tlie village itself (Stmgla) being still at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. Six miles and a half from our camp, we emerged from the forest, 
where a scene, beautiful and picturesque in a high degree, presented itself 


to our view, a broad and rather swift river watered a fertile and green val¬ 
ley of coi’isiderable width. On tliis side, w ere seen iinmciise forests down 
to the very edge of Llie water \ on that, the more open and well contrasted 
eppearitnce of successive table lands rising from the river bed, cultivated, 
and their borders shaded by poplars and willows, while in the middle of 
two of the iargcsl, the eye rested on two substantial villages, conlaiiiiug each 
not less than eiglity houses ; below, every thing was green and smiling, but 
as the eye rose, it oiice more encountered the black and naked rocks, and, 
still higher, the eternal snows of the frost bound Himulayn. We crossed 
the Baspa, the river above noticed, on a wdl boarded and railed sangn 
ninely-one feet in length, and took up our quarters in tlie nearer of the two 
villages, Sangla. The distance was seven miles and three quarters, thfr 
whole a considerable, though not steep, descent. 


We were uow in Kan^wer. a pnrgunnah of the laonntain state Bissahir. 
Previously to entering into any detail of oiir journey over tins new ground, 
it may be proper to throw together a few particulars, which though the re¬ 
sult of the journey, aud consequently not in order here, strictly speakings 
may yet render what follows more intelligible. 

Kankwer comprehends t!m valley of tlie Setlej aud its principal feeders, 
from lat. 31« 33’^, long. 77* 47', to lat.aio 51', long. 7S'* 42'i on the north and 
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east it contermioduis with iije Cliiueae pdascsAiDUB, an<l on the west with 
tjie Tartar pui^'imtiali of liaji^areiig, alsostibject to Bjsaahir, wilti Ladafc, 
ami with KuUu, a njountain state situate on the right bank of the Set I ej, 
and now subject to lliiiijeet Sinb, Jt may be said to be entirely wUliin the 
Himalaya range, though extending fiom north to south forty-tliree milesj 
for, on the soutL, it has the ridge that had been erossed, the peaks of which 
hare an elevation of from t() to 21,000 feet, w hile to the north of it ii^seen 
the PiirkyiiJ ridge, the highest peak of w hich is near 2*2,000 feet high. The 
villages are not numerous, but they are some of them more suhstanliul than 
are generally seen in the mountains, KAnam and Siingnam are two of the 
largest, ami contain about a hundred families each. The houses are built of 
hewn stone, w ith occasional layers of the Deodar pine, which at the comers 
are fa^itened with wooden keys. The roofs in the lower part of KanAwer 
are sloping, and formed of abingles; in the upper part, where violent winds 
prevail. iJiey are flat and covered with eartJi; the former arc generaliy two 
stories high, Boinetimes ttiree and even four, with a balcony on one or two 
Sides, in the latter they are seldom more tlian one. Still Airther north of it 
is Lari, in Ladak; the houses are built of unbumt bricks ; the climate being 
such that little rain nr even snow ever falls. 

\ 

Some of the villages are situated in the immediate va/le^ of flic river; 
many in the gieus watered by tlie large feeders which derive their sup¬ 
plies from the snows of the Himalaya; their elevation is generally from 8to 
turn feet, though some are much below and otliers much above this esti¬ 
mate. The soil appears to be totally different from that of the southern 
mountain provinces. Hie grape cannot be naturalized by any cflbrts or any 
care out of KanAwer (within the mountains J mean;) the Neoza pine, the 
seeds of which are excellent and form a valuable article of export, is not 
to be found beyond the limits of this tract, The turnip too attains a per¬ 
fection in KanAwer which it wants elsewhere ; and Uie apples ore atone 
those, within the circuit of the mountains, worthy of a comparison with the 
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Bame fruit in England. Of grains they hsiTO ihe iisiinl varieties, most of 
wit id I nre inentioueil by IWr. Moorcrofl. Wlioat, barley, cbenna, papliro, 
ora; of these the latter is raluahle for its liardiness, flourish in g in climates 
where no other grain wUl live. Burley is fotmd at great elevations also. 
Of whea^ they do not appear to have oiaeh^ 

The people of Kamnver arc tali atid nitliei- hanikoine, with espressire 
countenances ; they are not, however, so fair as 1 should have expected to 
lind them in so cold a climate. Their manners are gottd; they are open 
and communicative without heiog deficicut in respect. They arc silmost tdl 
traders, and couserinenlly great travellers, vUiliog Lt-h, Gam, and the other 
marts, chiefly for salt and wool. Their exports are gntin. tiitich of whicli 
they receive from the lower mountains, raisins, neo/as. iron, and hmad 
cloth, wliich they obtain at Kotgerli, &c. They possess a degree of w eallli 
and consequence which no other mountain tribe has attained to ; their lun- 
guage is essentially diflerent from tJiai of the Tartars, and Jjas even no pfli- 
nity with the other momitam dialects ; wliether it he related lo any of the 
diidects of the south Is a point on which 1 am unable lo ofter any ojiiniun. 

The Rocks of Kaniivver arc those of the snowy chain: a large river like 
the Setlej, pmKtrating tlirougli this chain and with its numerous leedera 
laying hare the order and varieties of its parts, and tliMplayiiig so clenrly 
their sti-iicture, oflers a field fur research which promise!^ to repay any Geo¬ 
logist who shall devote bis exclusive atleution to iu My duly as Surveyor 
left me little time for attending to these matters, even if my acquaintance 
with the subject had fitted me for die enquiry, .'^ich obvious appearances as 
must strike tlie must iiiiobserving 1 may mention. tJn the pa.is we had cross¬ 
ed, the only rock Is a blackish gneiss ot a fine grain, and imperfectly lami¬ 
nated. In the licit of the Baspa, rolled picires of granite of every variety aro 
lo be met with; and in the journey upwards, granite occurs-fi'Crpieuily, 
also gneiss, qiiartJi, and clay and mica slate. At Moraua the granite ia ex* 
changed for day slate, which continues for a coos id era hie diaiaitce, and to 
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a great elevatitm ([3,000*) In lUe bed of the river where this chaoge lukcs 
|)luce« mica filate of a claik brow ij color and horny sirucrure is met w Ub 
itt large and quartz also, both semi-crrstaJlized and perfectly so. The 

clay slalE, which continues from Murang through varying levels, is ex¬ 
changed for granite again at Dahling, and this further on, for a very fine 
gniuiecl and imperfectly luai ked gneiss of a bhieish grey colour. To the 
north of Shipki and in the Tartar Piirgunnali of ritmgarang, the mountains 
are of a rounded form and apparently composed of clay slate. TJie speci¬ 
mens which I have the iionor to lay before the Society, iiuiy perhaps enable 
some iiiinerulogUtto give a more correct and dclEiiled account of tlm matter. 

Kannwer is divided into several Purgimnahs, but they are too minute 
to be worth particularizing. The upper part is ilivtded into two, Siia aud 
Tfikha, the latter of w liich is again subdivided into upper and lower. Siia 
or Su.ing, cxteuds along the right bank of the Sctlej, and T6kba uiong 
tlic left, that IS the []p]]er Tdk1)a ; the low er comprehetuls the valley of the 
Ibi^paj and contains the follow ing villages; 

Kaiuru or Molmi, about - - - - - - 70 or 80 

Singln, - , - - - -70 or 80 

Cliiikul, - 4 ditto. 

Jtakchun, - 2 ditto. 

Carsini. ditto. 

The last three are towards the head of the river; Chilkiil being ihreB 
days march of about seven miles each ; KaJichan about seven miles, ami 
Barsini about three miles, or two and a half. There is a pass bej <md Chil- 
kui, to Nilang, on the Juraubhi, (a place 1 visited in August, 18111,) by 
a route leading up the river bed. A man of ti>e Chitkul village, was 
pointed out to me who had traversed this pass, lie ilescribed it ns present¬ 
ing a sei'iuu of difficulties of ihe w orst kind. He travelled four days (frocn 


Houses. 

ditto. 
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Chilkul) before be reached the bead of the river, theocc ascend iii- the j>ass 
he had three day^s snow, and lastly two of descent to MQkba on the 
Bbagiraibi; from Mbkba to NUang, his route coincided ivitb mine. JNiJan™' 
they also call Chun^a, which they say is tl»e Tartar name. 


Salt is in these moontaing the great incentive to discoTcry; it is the want 
of tilts necessary that induces them to undertake joumies of great length 
and privation, and it is in search of it, and widi the view of shortening as 
Kioch as possible ibe route, or of obtaining it cheaper, that these people 
continually attempt what may be called v«y,'ige 9 of discovery. From Ni- 
lang they could of course obtain it, did not the difficidties of the road pre- 
sont obstacles in the way of a frequent comnuinication, besides whicli the 
people of that village charge more than those of olhera. Al present this 
part of Kanawer receives its salt from the Tartar villages of Stang and 
Bekar, situated on the SedeJ, below Chfiprang. There'are two routes to 
these villages, the one by Shipki h Jong but presenting no extraordinary 
difficulties, and having a suceession of villages the whole way ; the other is 
a shorter route, but the difficulties are said to be very great. In tbts case 
they go up but half-way towards Shipki, and strike off towards the right or 
east, leaving the bed of the Sedej. a nd crossing the main range of the Ili- 
m:daya they descend on the other side again into its bed. CJifiprang is re¬ 
presented to be but six days jonmey (for loaded sheep) from Sfiipkil from 
N.lang they represent it but eight; the nature of the road from N dang to 
Chilpi^ang they describe as excellent, and passable for horses the whole way. 

A few miles below Sangla, the Baspa river joins the Settej. Onr route 

crossed the high ridge, which runs down as a ramification from tlie snoviy 
Cham towards the point of confluence. The ascent begins about three 
ea from the village, which is the length in this direction of the cultivated 
table land already noticed; at this termination of the flat, the river aa- 
bume-g a new character, and the appearance of its channel is precisely as 
It had, alter rising to a great height, broken through a natiuaJ or 
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casual harrier that had obstructed its course. A ledge of rocks is BfiU 
seen to extend across ilie valley, with the exception of tlic narrow oadut. 
tbroagb « bleli this hitherto stnooth and placid river precipitates itself in a 
body of foaui down a precipice of about Sfty feet, .-uid tbencc is seen to 
wind its way under the usual appcaTancc of a ra[>id thongh obstructed tor¬ 
rent. Wjth the immediate bed, the river valley also aitere. from a consider¬ 
able ividth w iib sloping sides, to a narrow steep gorge of great depth. Along 
the w hole line of path which gradually ascends to the limit of snow, almut 
14 or 15,Ot>0 feel you look down upon the Baspa, a fearful depth below. 
The whole of thLs part of the distance is extremely fatiguing, the path 
occasionally bad, and not seldom dangerous, mrang ki GliAtj is die 
name of the highest point i:it is the corner crest of the range rising above the 
confluence of the Baspa and .Setlej. J?rom thence the descent is easy 
through a pleasant forest of pinea, amongst which 1 oliservecl a species new 
to me producing a cone, the seeds of which form an article of export, being 
eaten as almonds ; they are called Neozas. Ttie species is, L believe, new 
to our Buropean Botanists and the trivial name given by Dr, Govan is 
derived from the name of its seeds. 


From UhrangGhfiti, the view was tolerably extensive np and down the 
Setlej. It would have been grand but for tJje clouds, which seemed to 
have estabiishcd themselves permanently on the snowy range, throwing 
down sliowers of snow which occasionally descended even to our level 
The appearance of the mountains in the valley of Setlej is striking, almost 
bare, except where a strip of forest, here and tJiere, forms an exception. 
Bjsmg into snow clad pinimclcB, tliey jwesent n picture of barren desola¬ 
tion, and wintry horrors unmitigated, but for the casual intervention of a 
village which occasionally strikes the eye. and adds to the wonder that Jhe 


scenery excites. All around in every direction rise snow bound ranges and 
peats in endless confusion, wjiile their slopes, consisting of little more than 
bare rock, sctircely oifer a more inviting rest to the eye than their shattered 
rugged crests, the abode of eternal snows. lids picture, which bow- 
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ever may hare derived some of its sombre color in;? from llie cheerless na¬ 
ture of ibe day, 1 could not avoid contrasting with the picturesc^iie and 
cultivated valley of the Baspa. 

Our ne\t marrh -uas to Piinri, the patrimonial village of Fiknm Das, the 
"Wti/ir, as llin mounturneers style him, of the Kaja ofBissahir. Itisaitna- 
tell in the bed of the Setlej to which the path gradually descends, not how- 
C,'’er Mithnitt passing some very frightful places in wliich you overlook the 
river fmm u heiglit of4(K>0 feet, the bank or mountain side appearing of a 
vvnll-Mke steepness. These places ai'e a!l made more fieeure by llie erec- 
tjiui of a parapet ip conccixl from the pjwsCTiger ihe naked and rrigltlful depth 
of ilie ijrecipice, which without siidi a cover would be siiflirieat to shake 
the ittespliest nerves, 'We passed through Baring, a large village, in which 
we were ugrceubly surprised to see luxuriunt vineyards; we found the 
grajies of an excellent quality and still better at Piiari, and there is no 
doubt tliat from such fruit a very good wine might he made. Indeeif, a 
fermented liquor is mannfactuiTed by .these people from their grapes, Ijut in 
fiurh a Tilde way and by so imcleanly a process, as to bear little resemblance 
to wine, either in llavor, color, or tninspareney: they distil a spirit from 
the husks and stalks- Tim wild grape was noet with to-day ; it is said to be 
ct>mmqi]. 

At Piiari, the Setlej is comparatively sniooth and placid, and ha? a 
considerable width, lliere was formerly a bridge across it, similar to that 
at VVaiidipiir in Tibet of which -Captain Turner gives a view in hia work. 
At jiresent only the ubntting or end pieces remain, bat it wua intended to 
repair it. Hie village contains about twenty or thirty houses of two to four 
stories, chiefly built of pine wood. There is a tolerable piece of level ground 
which is well cultivated; it is covered with vines and corn, besides somo 
fields of excellent turnips, a vegetable vrliioli has attained perfection in 
Kanuwer, Oie elevation of this village was found to be OOOfl feet above the 
level of the sea, and the river h uot more 4liaa iibO feet below it. The dis- 
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tince from Mebar H':is nine miles and three qiurlefiit and-time of U'aveiling 
BIX hours and lea iniimtes. 

Oil accmnil of the deficiency of siippUes at llie regular !*lage lUe next 
march was a short tine, of four miles and three quarters to Furlmiii. The 
grapes ivero particularly fine at this rilhigo iilso, and in great iihundauce. 
Tlie scyana, or Iteadmau, wna very intelligent, and'communicated to as the 
following particulars. His people were in the habit of visiting Gnm for 
Byangi wool. They took for barter, imn wrought and un wrought, (the 
former tncliidhig horse slmes, swords and matcldocks,) tobacco iiud raisins. 
The tnatchlocka and swords were imported from the plains; the other arti¬ 
cles were the produce of Kaiiawer. They receive wool; salt, and a few 
goats and sheep. The Tartars he describes as a nation of shepherds, lit ing 
in tents. The name of iheGtlra Purguniiah is Tokho; of the country Gitn- 
gri Alajika, of the people Zar or Jar. Cdrii Is only fi-equented, he says, hy 
the shepJierds during tlie season of the rains, when the pasturage is gOod, 
at which time are sbitioaed there two officers of Usang and tw'o liniicired 
Boldiers ; at Other seasons they remove to such places as afford the best 
pasturage. Tiie names of the Purguniiaiis, most famous for the wool, are, 
Sagiad, Baiutad, Majin, .Sodnr, Uhantaling, Mapang. G4ru, he staled 
to be tiftcen days journey hence. .At ^'ilang, on the Jfihuavi is a mine of 
lead w hich is prodnetive. From thence, Chfiprang on the Setlej is six dal's 
jotirney. A party of Kandweris visited NLiang on a plundering excursioii, 
hut tJiey went hy the route of the Baspa, crosstog a very high in 
which for three days they traveller] over snow. Thence descending they 
reached Mfiklm on the llhagirathi; two mmi of the party died owing to the 
severity of the cold. 

Fiirbtini is rather a large village, the houses are built of hewn stone, with 
layers of Deodar ; the roofs tiai and covered with earth. Tlie night was 
clondy, and on looking out in the morning, w'e were surprised to see every 
thing quite whiter a fall of snow had taken place during the night, but it 
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disappeared long before uoon. Tiie elevation of tliii spot ivaa 7,318 feet 
above tbe tea. 

To Jliiba, Tvas a distance of seven milcis and three quarters, which occupi¬ 
ed us four hours and a quarter. The patli was the usual succession of steep 
UEcents and precipitous, and narrow ledges o^ erlooUing, from an amassing 
height, the river, the depression of which was observed 41®. Near Raba, 
w'c found the rocks felspar, which in many places was in a state of decom¬ 
position ; in general, and where not otherwise noticccl, grauitc and gneiss 
are the jirevailing rocks. We found here, as usual, excellent grapes, and the 
tops of the liouses were covered with them apread oat to dry for exportati¬ 
on* Tlie vineyards wore very extensive, and their produce very fine and 
luxiiriant. Dining the evening much rain fell and the night was cloudy, but 
there was no snow, although tl>o elevation was 7o-l0 feet. 

After leaving Haha, the path gradually descends to tim bed of the river 
whic;]i is licre of considerable width, at first ragged and difiicull, over huge 
racks, and latterly along an even and level flat; ihence it ascends ihrough 
ricli vineyards to llispn, a lai^e village, tlie distance from Raha being five 
miles and a half. Beyond Rlspa It continues high above the river hod, but 
presenting no diflScuUie-s, except the steep and almost perpendicidar descent 
to the 'J'cdang river, which here joins the Setlej, aqd which is shut tn by 
mountnips of great magnitude and wali-like steqmess, W© crossed it on 
a sanga inunedlately above its confluence. Tlie width was forty-two feet 
and tho depth and rapidity of iJie current consideralxle. Tiie Setlej ap¬ 
pears here with rather a smooth current and the bed is e.vpanded. It Is a large 
body of water, even at this depth within the snowy chain, and to form an 
idea from its size its sourge most he distant. We saw here some very beau¬ 
tiful masses of gneiss of a corneous fracture the appearance was that of a 
paste containing black prismatic crystals. There was much quartz of a 
semi-cryiitallizefl appearance but we saw no perfect crystals. W^e had now 
come within sight of Murang, a division of six hamlets spread out on tlie 
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opposite slile of iTie glen, Tlje names of these hamlets are, Gramang, Kar- 
jQiJo* ishabeng, Korba^ 1 huaring, and KuiLklia. We passed through Sbahengi 
along tJve etlge of a small cnnal aqueduct pleasantly shaded liy poplars, the 
vicinage adorned with luxuriant; Tineyards, here and tliere a neat lint peep¬ 
ing out from the freshness of the cool shade, rendered doubly grateful to tis 
from the heat and dost we liad endured in a twelve-mile stage occupying ua 
from nine o’clock till sunset. The nppearance of this place, green and luxu¬ 
riant, contrasted well with the surrounding barrenness: below rolled pla¬ 
cidly the deep waters of the Setlej ; a castle situated on an insulated rock 
^ overlooked them,, while the lofty peaks of the Haldaiig cluster clothed in 
snows crowned the whole, and linis lied a picture pecuUiir inlfeelf, and deriv¬ 
ing additional interest from the unexpected macmer in ivljich it stood forth 
embodied to oiureye, 

Wb encamped in Kaijang, and immediately received a visit fi'om tlie 
Zemindars, including the Lama with Itia attendants. This was the first vil¬ 
lage where we found the Tartar language and superstitions prevail. Hither¬ 
to we had been accitijtoiijed to brahmins, (of a degenerate race, no douliL,) 
blit still Hindus, hut here we had the worslii(> of Budli fairly established, 
1 lie Lama wlio resides here ja considered the head of that sect; be was an 
intelligent man, and spoke Tlinilustaui tolerably well. He shewed us some 
books, in whicli we recognised the printed or stamped character of the 
Thibetians, but we regretted we had eo little time (having arrived late)'to 
examine them more minutely, anil obtain some inforination relative to their 
religions opinions and ceremonies, lie admitted that the snowy peaks were 
objects of great reverence; in fact he seemed to believe in a genius of the 
Himalaya whom lie conridered as entitled to W'orslitp. He called those 
peaks Knilns that rise immediately from the village, and which constitute 
the Haldang cluster, (visible from .Sah4ranpur.) They are on the left bank 
of the river, and are of great elevation; 1 coiustdcr them to denote, In tliis 
quarter, the position and direction of the chain, one of them, RaUlang, is ^ 
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point fixed Ly the Iri^onomotrictil operations, in latitude 3P SS" and 
longitude 78'' 2J'44*; its height above the sea ia 21»35l feet. We regretted 
much that the arrangements made for tlie supplies of our numerous follow¬ 
ers did not allow ns to halt liere. We could have been well contented to 
liave taken a day's rest in so agreeable a spot; and besides this object, we 
aliould have been well pleased to have cultivated a closer acquaintance with 
onr friend the Lama, who seemed both intelligent and communicalive. We 
Jiad however no choice, and at ten o’clock quitted Murang, 


W e left Munmg at ten o’clock: the first two miles is a steep ascent up the 
mountain on the declivity of which it is eituaied. On reaching the crest 
of the ridge, we met traders belonging to the village returning from MAjan, 
a district of lUahA Chin,* with eighty goat, sheep, and ass loads of by- 
angi wool. They had a small shawl goat also with them, and we observed 
both in this animal and n kid of the sjiine breed . w hich we had received 
in a present at Puarij the shawl wool profier lying under its outer and 
usual coat of hair t a dog too, of Tartar breed, ae com pm tied them, in size 
and appearance a good deal resembling a New foil ndlmid dug, 'I'hey liad 
been lliree months absent, and seven of their sheep had died on the road, 
a duty of two pice per load was collected from Ihem at Ritang, where a 
Chinese Sirdar resides. We had a long journey before ns, and were not 
a little sorry we could not stop to have some conversation with them; but 
It was now near noon, and we were obliged to push on. Wc met with the 
gooseberry here tu great plenty, though small and acid, a mate yak,t kept 
for breeding, was seen grazing here. In KanAwer they cannot keep up the 
breed pure, the animal degenerating, but a cross between it and the com¬ 
mon cow is reckoned by them superior to either. They are of great size 
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dud are used in agriculture;'tliey call tbcm Zu (ilic male) and Zemmu (the 
femaie). 


A little more ascent brought us to the summit of llie Childing Kona 
Pass ; here we had an extensive view of the range, and some of liie highest 
peaks appeared sufficiently near: to the norlii they were of less elevation, 
and some ranges were distinguished quite hare of snow, IVo forest iiowever 
was seen, and their form or outline was rounded, without any of the sharp 
and slialtered peaks of the Himalaya granite. The elevation of the pass 
is about l$,38h feet above the sea. The ascent etill continued ; the path 
leading through rocky defiles, or along the face of clay"slate accltTities, in 
which the fragments that formed the footing had all the looseness and mobi¬ 
lity of ashes. The last ascent was a dighl of steps, cut iu the rock to the 
summit of the Kherang pass, which judging by the depression of the one 
left behind (l3o) must be about 1500 feet higher. This estimation of its ele¬ 
vation receives strength from the fact of our finding snow on it, and for se¬ 
veral hundred fpel down, on tlie northern fiice. Hence to Mssang, fJie de¬ 
scent was continued and steep, but the ascent had been so severe and the 
path so bad, tliat it wns alreatJy late, and we did not arrive at the village 
tjll near seven o'clock, our followers all behind, and neither lent nor sup¬ 
plies up. VVe were so fatigued that we had little appetite, and, contenting 
ourselves w iih siirli fare as the village afforded, were glad to lie down and 
get some rest, Tlie whole distance was eleven mi|e^, 

Kissang is iijbabiLed by sixteen Lamas, It is a poor and inconsiderable 
village, situuled in a most bleak, barren, and desolate spot. It is on the 
left bank of a si ream, up the bed of which is a route to Stang and Beker, 
two viliiiges on (lie SeUej, where these people frequently go for salt. The 
Aifficuliies of the fond are great, and the cold sufTered, in passing a high 
fidge covered witb snow, intetiae. 

The next village, called Dabllng, was represented to be at so great a distance 
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S'liead lliat it WAiild l)e necetsi^iiry to divide it into tvro in wbich 

case we siieiilfj J>e obliged lo encamp Laif*wav, aud would require pro- 
liaions for one day witL us. Having made our arranj'ements we left Nis- 
sarig at a quarter to seven, and stopped to breakfast at a quarter to nine, 
at the last piece of « aier we vi ere to meet for many miles. The descent 
from the village to the Tala Kldr iStillah is steep hut abort. The ascent 
appeared at first difficult, if not impossible, on account of the seeming bare¬ 
ness and steepjiesB of the mountain side. AVe however jwoceeded, ctfrab- 
iiig slowly tip an acclivity of loose fragment?, wbieli latterly appeared to 
deviate more from the perpendicular, retiring from the face of the range, 
between higli and projecting walls or cheeks that rose up on each side in 
threatening array. Every hundred yards we were comjielled lo lake breath, 
and we did not reach the Gen J% Pass iill noon, a distance of live miles 
from Kisgang. As the path ascended, it retired, and became less steep, 
and latterly we saw some appeaiance of forest, particularly several species 
of Jnniper in /uH fruit. It was in fuel the projecting crags I have already 
noticed that, concealing the route, hud given us so exaggerated an idea of 
the difficulties; Uiey were however still great; the ascent may be judged of 
by the depression of Nissang and the elevation of the pass appeared 

by the theodolite to be the same as the Kherang Pass, crossed the preced¬ 
ing day. 

Tl,e path beyond this became frightfully bad. and frequently made me 
pause, familiar as I was w itb the difficulties of mountain roads. The 
loose fragments of every size, accumulated against the declivity of hard and 
bare day slate mountains over which our track Jay. equally threatened us 
from aboie and from below. Such was their mobtJity, that the wind was 
sufficient to detach them, and once set in motion, even one stone however 
SU 1 . 1 II, was sufficient to bring down voUies upon us. Again, if the motion 
bp^^ati from below, it threatened to carry away the very ground on winch 
we tiod, while notbuig appeared to obstruct our progress down a de- 
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scent of fiouie thousand feel to the river edge; not a tree, shrub, or blade 
of grass, even the rocks, appeared litQe capable of affording a point of 
suppoj't. for they were loose and crumbly and seemed to rcrpiire but a 
touch to detach them. These diflicuhies eontituicd for about a mile, after 
wliich we were nvuch relieved to find matters improve, for a short dis* 
tance. The descent however gradually increased in steepness, leading 
down the left bank of the Totnba glen, in which we had new diflicidtiea 
aud dangers to contend with. To have a correct idea of these places it 
must be horae in mind, that at this time we were proceeding along the de¬ 
clivity of the great snowy range: so lofty a range, it may be supposed, can¬ 
not rise from so low a level as the river has here, with the iindevraling re¬ 
gularly comprehended in the terms slope or declivity; on die contrary it 
13 necessary to view the Himalaya mountains themselves, those eldest 
bom of creation, to estimate even approximately the gigantic scale on which 
the furrow s or ravmes formed by the numerous torrents that spring fromthdr 
snows, mteisect tJietr sides. They indeed look to a spectator view ing them 
from abote, like * the ilark iinfathomed 6ntiomtess abyss ;”and it is not witlV' 
out awe he resolves “ to tempt them with wandering feet." 

Of all Uiose glens tliat I have yet seen, this I ibrnk cimnenges comps- 
nson, for Its depth, the steepness ofits sides, its total bareness, and the great 
beiglit to which the shattered peaks that crown it rise. From the lateral 
ridge, where the immediate descent commences, to the stream, is a distance 
of two miles and a quarter, of lids a mile and a half presents no very great 
diffictilticB though the path is bad cnougli, but the last three quarters of a mile 
baffle description , at the first glance it seems impossible ever to reach the 
bottom, such is the steepness of this precipice, for it can be called notliing 
else; a winding path however, requiring the utmost caution in traversing it, 
ifl at length discovered, and you go down a Lard dry and steep terrace, spriiik- 
led as It were with loose fragments of clay slate of every size. To avoid 
moving these imposaible; to shelter one’s self is equally go, and the only 
alternative for the people was to go in knots, with considerable imenaU 
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and get over it as quick as possible. The crumbly and loose nature of 
the little gravel that covers it wiih the hardness of the Rubaoll, makes this 
place as dangerous as the other, for one false step or slip wotdd precipi¬ 
tate one to the bottom. The last piece leads along the edge of a naked 
and steep precipice, the path being extremely nan-ow, and stre^ved as 
above descrlljed with a hard dry gravd- We got safe down however, a|* 
tliough we had even then little cause for congratulation, for in the bed of the 
Btream it was impossible to tliink of remainiug. The cave in which the Mu- 
rang people had the last year sheltered themselves, had disappeared, and in¬ 
stead of it wa beheld the fragments of faUen peaks, the ruinous proofs of 
the vast power of the avalanche. The whole appearance of the place 
or ground, was insecure: to look up towards the bead of thegJeu gave no 
confidence, for there you saw similar masses prepared for a similar de¬ 
scent. To ascend the other bank was tlieu our only alternative, and oiir 
determinatron was hastened by the threateiiing appeiwauce of the weather i 
a lowering gloom began to envelope tlic suiuiuits of the surrounding peaks, 
dark clouds collected, and every symptom was discoverable of an approach¬ 
ing fall of snow. We therefore quickly made our determination, and com¬ 
menced a climb of about a quarter of a mile in which our hands and feet 
vrere equally employed. The path then got a little better, and we soon 
came to a more open place, where we tliought there was Jess danger of be¬ 
ing overtaken by falling peaks. The whole distance was twelve mites and 
a quarter, iiud we arrived at half past five, having quitted Niasang a little 
before seven. We had been very nearly ten hours on the road, and eight 
hours on foot, during which time we ascended and descended not less than 
7,000 feet. 

Our troubles were not yet at an eud t many of onr people were behind j 
it was fast getting dark, and we dreaded, lest not knowing tiie nature of 
tile road, they Bfaoqld attempt to descend to the bottom of the glen, tn 
which case their destruction we knew was inevitable: all night long a con- 
^ finued Bhouting was k®pt up firon} pne side of the glen to the other, which 
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coming by iaterral^ and in such a scene, bad a singular efTect. Fortunate¬ 
ly they were wise enough to listen to our prohibitions, and to halt on the 
* other side. In the morning they came in, and 1 was happy to find, notwith¬ 

standing the dangerous nature of the road, that there was no accident. 

Thermometer at 40o a temperature indicating considerable elerntion. 
We set out a little before seven, but, in conset}uence of the fatiguing march¬ 
es of the two preceding days, did not deem it advisable to proceed more 
than six miles and a tmlf, to Hopeha Wodar, a halting place (no village,) on 
the banks of a stream- Notwithstanding the early hour at which we set 
out and the comparative shortness of die stage we did not ait down to 
breakfast till 1 p. m. The path was in general good, and part of it was ex¬ 
cellent and passable for borses : 1 must except, however, the immediate 
descent to the bed of the stream where we encamped, which was almost 
e<|nal to any thing we had yet seen in danger and difficulty. There was 
^ >JOt however much of it. We found it very cold during the day, and a higlx 

wind served to render it still more uucomfortalde. The appearance of tJte 
place was bleak, barren, and desolate. 

To Dubling, we found a distance of seven miles and a quarter, so that Iho 
W'bole route tram Nissang to Habling, in which no village or habitation 
is met witli, was twenty-six miles. These miles it is to be recollected arc 
however estimated in rather a rough maimer, and therefore t lay no great 
stress on this value of the distance; it is certain that it is not less than 
twenty. Thia path presents no difficulties but there is some steep ascent 
and descent. We observed granite in tbis march occupy Ibe place of 
the clay slate which we have had from Murang, 1 may say. We passed 
the Pose or Nuuiptti Satiga, a well constructed wooden bridge with roil- 
ingB over the f^ellej at Pose. The river bus the appearance of having 
been obstructed by a barrier of rocks, through which it forces for itself a 
passage: on these rocks, which still narrow the stream, the bridge rests. 
This bridge, 1 believej wants lejhurs, and as it is in the principal, and least 
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difficult route leading to or from Chiuese Tartoiy, it would add facilitiea 
to tJie litHe trade these people liavc, were it reimired. We were uot sulh- 
ciciitly^ near to speak positively as to ib sute. 

Daldin? ie more deeidediy Tartar than either Miiran^ or Nisssms. Tiju 
head-man, a Lama, came to pay his respecta to us in a dress exactly Biinilor 
to wbai is reptofieDteil us the Chinese costume, Ida stockings were of woollen 
atufi; sewed, and ought rather from their shape, orw aut of shape, to have been 
called bags; his shoes were exactly Chinese, the soiea having a spherical 
shape. He wore also ^ Cliinese skull cap, hut the other people in llie vil¬ 
lage went bare-headed, and wore long tails plaited. They were all rather 
fair, particularly the women who had a tine rosy colour. Wc were very 
much pleased with the appearance of the assembled village, and could 
hardly liclp thinking we had got on tlje h'sh road to Pekin. The name of 
Ibis old mail was Lama King Jing; liewas a good humoured talkative man; 
and, as he was a traveller, we endeavoured to get some informatitm from him; 
be shewed us a letter written b the Sirma character, from tiie grand Lama, 
pending him a sum of monoy to Uniltl temples, which he cal led l>ahraiig. He 
also shewed ns a book in the Uinma or printed character, in which were a 
great number of paintings of tiieir deities, &c. neatly executed, hut without 
any idea of perspective or keeping' Tlie book consisted of thick leave® 

not sewed together; the ground or colour of the leaf was bliip, while the letter® 

were yellow ; i was very anxious to obtain poasespion of it but I found no 
sum rtf money would tempt him to part with it: he luld ns he had heen in 
the practice of visiting Chiiprang every year for byangi, woid, Ate* Thu 
jonmey occupies nine days, or if a Imrseman travels, live. LiJiderChAprang 

flows the Setlej, which the Raniwarb call 2aiigU, the Tartars Ijang Jbg 
Kiinpa or Kumpa, the latter word signifvbg river: it is not lordable uven at 
Chfiprang; indeed little falling off can be [terceived from its size here. It i® 
crossed by a bridge fd diains. From Chuprung, Teshu Liiiiibu m three 
months journey: Munsarovar is eighteen day® journey from ShipkS, a place 
two stages a-liead, and the boundary of uurmtnmiain poBBession®, a horse^ 
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m^n may however travel it in twelve dny«> There are two routes, one by 
Oh&praii^ aloiii;^ the river, iJie otlier by GJkrii, the distance is nearly equal, 
but in the lii'st, villages are met with, in the latter or none. Tiie lake 
Ma]>aiig he describes as either seven or four days Journey in circiimreretice 
according to tlie season, and be umintains, how much soever questioned. 
Hint four livers originatetrom it,'—-i. Tamja Kampu hows throiigJi Ussang ; 

Miinijs Xampa through Purang; 3, Lang Jing Kampa through Kaiiaw'er; 
and 4^ Sing Jing Kampa through Ladak. 

These he repeatedly asserted he had seen, and says that they proceed 
from the four opposite comers of the lake. It is vei‘y extraordinary what 
could be hitt motive for so pertinaciously asserting a fact of Ibis kind, so 
completely contradicted by Mr, Moorcroft's Joiimey, and which no one can 
believe to be other than some legend of their sacred books. There is a se¬ 
cond lake, clo^ to Mapang called Langa Cho ; it is smaller, but in the rainy 
season they unite and forro Imt one. The JSetlej he states proceeds fromthe 
great lake, and flows through the small one; a high peak colled Gaugri, and 
covered lyith snow, is uinch venerated by Llindus. 

To Nan^a, was a distance of eight miles and three quarters, time of tm- 
ycUtug five Iiotirs and a Jialf, The path is in general free from danger, and 
■pot very bad ; a mile and a half firom Onblijig, we passed tlirough Ddbling, a 
smaller village than the preceding. 'I'lie gooseberry, rasljeny, and dog-rose i 
4he poplar, walnnt, and apricot trees were observed. Beyond Bubling, the 
path descends to the river bed, along which it proceeds for some distance. 
'We had here an opportumty of observing how Little it appeared diminished 
jn sixe, and of copjecUu’ing the great distance of the source bf so large a 
■Body of water. The cnrrrat w'as, comparatively speaking, smooth, and few 
'Jfocksobstructed it; the mountaiiui on our side liad some slope, they were 
composed of granite and quite bare, on the other side they rose up in a wall, 
pr scarp, of two thousand feet from the very water edge. The strata had a 
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most cnrioHS find novol appearance, (at leapt to me 0 Hiey wre twi&ted and 
waved, and a]ftjarentlv lifted up in difterexit diiections: beyond tUis ^pot, 
we obeerved tbe river for nearly half a mile collected as in ayreat bbej 
tlie siirfare emoolh enough to reflect the stitroundin^ motmtains as in a 
mirror: it iben precipitates itself down a step of rocks with all the foam 
and impetuosity of a cataract; the fall is however not gi^t, pcrhapa about 
three or four feet. The river bed is of a moderate width, and here and there 
rcmaiiiK a level strand, of fifty to a hundred yards, along which the path 
lies. Ill this level piece, we observetl frequent cumuli, or heaps of stones 5 
they were built with some care, their lengdi was various, Uieir width about 
three or four feei, and their height the same; on the lop Tvere thrown loose¬ 
ly a ntimber of stones covereii with inscriptions, or rather, 1 should say, with 
one imtcriptioTi, for on examining and comparing them, it was perceived that 
they were all repetitions of the mysterious expression noticed by Captain 
Turner, Om maw nee put men hooug. The letters were in relief and exe¬ 
cuted with considerable neatne!^. 

Seven miles and a quarter from UabHng, we came to the confluence of 
a river of nearly equal size with the Sellej, but could not learn its proper 
name. The people called it Spiti Maksang- Spili hemg the name of the 
Purgiinnali it flows through, and Maksang signifying a river: the left branch, 
w hich is the largest, retains the name of Lang Jing Kampa, and b the proper 
Setlej, The Spiti appeared to flow here between two lofty walls of rock, 
and of great steepness: a small hamlet called Kap, of two housea, overlooks 
the confluence, and this is the highest place where the gtape grows. There 
are no grapes at Dabiing, but Dabling b considerably elevated above the 
river, though at Po» whicli is in the bed of the river, there are: the grapes of 
Jkap are scarcely worth cultivating; they do not ripen properly, and are 
little better than, the produce of the wild vine which ifl found in the lower 
part of Kauawer, 

Namja is a viUage of about twenty houses. It is situated in a most bleak. 
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barren, and desolate spot; a few fields of corn and some aprlconrees are nil 
that shew the vlelnity is that of a village; the houses are, ns always described, 
flat roofed, being covered with earth. From Muraibg, we bad heard nothing 
but the Tartar language; here it was in perfection, yet strange to say, the Sc* 
yana or head-miafs name was lialrntjn, Jn ap[jeurance he was acom|dete 
Turbtr, and thongh it is true be spoke Hindustani (for he acted as our in¬ 
terpreter,) yet it was most barbarously, and with a peculiar accent. He had 
been a great traveller, and we found him very communicative ; we deter- 
mined, as be was tlie only person we could find capable of acting as an in¬ 
terpreter, to make him accompany us to Shipki; he told us that they trade 
willi Siiipki, Meyang and Cb^prang, for salt and wool; that Ch^prang is 
nine days journey from Shipki and Mansarowar twenty ; on horseback, 
however, the former jonmey is performed in four or five days, and the latter 
in twelve. IVleyang is two days Journey from Shipki, the SetleJ being left 
to the right; few mounluitis about it, and a little tupyond it is plain country. 
The country beyond Sbfpki is called, by the Kanfiwaris, Jung, by the Tar¬ 
tars, Galdang Faprang; beyond it is Kamling, and then Oehna. 

Latsa is tlie residence of two officers of the Emperor of China, who re¬ 
ceive the revenue; none uf which goes to tlie grand Lama at Tcslifi Lom- 
bfi ; he is rather a priest thaib a raja or ruler, but in the former cliaracEer 
he has great influence. Teshfi Lumbfi is three uiontlis, and JLatsa four 
months journey front Shipki, 

In the evening wc were much amused with a dance to which these peo¬ 
ple invited us. 1 say dunce rather than nacb, for to the latter it had not the 
elightest resemblance. On this occasion, the performers vvete all women, 
but the munsht who necompanJed us, and who had before visited the place, 
told tis the men frequently bore their part. They stood in a semicircle on 
one aide of the room joining hands, and all singing in chorus, and kept time 
to llteir song, by swinging from one side to tiie other with one accord ; there 
r V ■ 3 
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»'as no motion of the feel, hut merely the body v\’ns allowed to sway ftbou^ 
first from right to led, and then heck from left lo riglit, Thid was however 
pronounced by the munshi, to be a. very tame exhibition to that in which 
both men aiui women joined; but as we had no opjiortnoity of witnessing 
this Lind of dance, our occoimt of it would be but imperfoct. On this and 
otlier occasions, we noticed the Tartar women to be much fairer than any 
we had before soeUp They had ai.'^o rosy complcxiotiii that might emulate 
those of Buropet and their CDuatenanees, though possessing all the pecn- 
liar features of that race, yet exhibited a variety of character and expression 
which is not to he seen in Hlndnstan. The women of the lower mountains 
possess it also, but in a leas degree, no doubt owing to the mixture of Tar¬ 
tar blood. 

From Nemja, onr next stage was Shipki, which we feared would be the 
.JJmit to our travels in this quarter, aUJiotiglt at Dabling and at Namja wo 
were strongly assured that orders had been received to conduct us to G&ni. 
The road to tSliipki was tolerably good, with the exception of one very steep 
and deep descent through a narrow defile, huge rocks, like buttresses ortow- 
- ers, overhanging the path. It is called Lakoiigma, and is immediately above 
a stream Cidled llfipsang Tfikho, where travellers generally halt for refresh¬ 
ment ; beyond tliis the ascent is aerere, and continued ao far as Shtpki La, 

, the highest part of the route. Here we had a view up the valley of the 
Sellej (which suddenly widens) for fifteen or twenty miles, the course frotn 
the eastward, No sharp granite peaks were to be seen in that direction, 
hut bare round clay j»late mountains, with here and there a slight trace of 
snow ; no forest in ftny direction. From ihk poinL the most northern the 
Setlt^ attains, the river bends off on each side. To the north on the right 
batik rises up a cluster of snowy peats, the highest of which is called Pfirk- 
y til ^ its elevation must be upwards of 21,040 feet. The descent to the vil¬ 
lage is easy; the whole distance from Namja is nine miles. 

On our arrival, we found tluj people assembled to receive us f they formed 
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Valher a motley groitpe; some were bare-headed, some wore caps with flat 
crowas omamenled witJi fringe ; some had tails which were plaited and de- 
ficcnded to their heels ; others had their hair close cut; some were dressed 
in the skin of the sliawi goat, the wool hiside; others had a coat of red wool¬ 
len statf, which they say h mmmractiircd in the interior; almost 'all wore, 
what seemed to ns, breeches and stockings; the latter it is true were more 
like bags, I'lmir shocis were (juite Chinese-like, those already noticed at 
Dahiing with round soles, stich as to iis appeared to he a matter of no little 
skill to Walk in. In the girdle vre observed stuck a double (lageoleC oh 
whieh they play, but it may be siipposml very rudely, A ateel tohaccb 
pipe, a bunch of keys of curious fashion, and a steel act in brass to light their 
pipe. One man, and one only had a sword, in shape audai^e much like that 
'wiiicli the Madras jugglers swallow; they seemed in general a good aatured 
looking people, though not w bnt w'oidd he culled good-looking; yet some 
of iheni had rery expressive countenances. We observed a great deficiency 
of beard, thongh it was not totally wanting, except in a very few, and these 
had sneh smooth faces that we mistook them for women; none Of tbem had 
much, and we, as well as our JVlussetman servants, derived not a little credit 
from our superiority in this respect. The most remarkable feature about 
them was their excessive filth, to which we had seen iiotliing ec)iigl. As we 
were a little fatigued and rather hungry, we contented ourselves with this 
general survey, resolving the next day to satisfy our curiosity more fully. 

Thermometer in the morning 33“ 5, a cold climate. VV^e were now upon 
the tlircsliold of the celestial empire, and lliongh in part prepared for Tar¬ 
tar features and other peodiarJties, we attll found much that was new and 
striking. The appearance of tie place itself is singular in the extreme, 
lo the westward rises a ridge covered with snow, and having an eleva¬ 
tion of 22^*; several lofty peaks crown this ridge and these were entirely 
capped with snow, Jt extends round in a semictrcle to the soulhwiird, 
from which it gradually falls off, and is finally lost in the lower and round- 
iah clay skle mountaitia which are-fieen to ihe'eaetwaYd. Inlhis diret- 
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tion iUe vie?r watf open for fifteen or twenty miles, to which distance the 
Scilej was visihlc. No viUages however “ embosomed soft in trees,” were 
there ; no forests, not even a bash, broke the imiforniity of ilie bare and 
brown acclivity which rose from the water s edge to heights of 18 and 
] 9,000 feet. To the north was the high peak Phrkyfil, behinging to the 
ridge which separates the two branches of the SelleJ, Here all was rock, 
hare and steep precipices, widi very little snow* This high groond, as far 
as we could judge, contitiiied up to the nortli, so that we saw it endwise, 
anti consequently only one or two peaks belonging to it. The village, con,* 
sisling of six scattered baadeta, is spread out on the flat declivity of the 
first ntniced ridge, which, from the top to the very bottom, appears to he 
Imt one uniform scene of rocky barrenness, excejit where the industry of 
these people has Axed a few hardy productions, and, with not a little labor, 
hrouglil some level patches into cultivation. A hedge of gooseberry bush¬ 
es surrounded the fields in wJiich we were encamped. A row of willoiiTa 
or oziers, which in the day afforded shade to our followers, were the only 
trees. In front of our tents ran a clear and rapid rivulet, at which might be 
seen drinking the bushy ^tailed yak; at ourdoorlay aflock of iartar sheep, 
unrivalled for siae and beauty as for fineness of wool. Tlie shawl goat al¬ 
so was there, and the Tartar dog, having like the goat a fine «‘ool under big 
coat of hair. The picture was completed by an assemblage of Uindtistanis, 
KanAwaris, and Tartars, sealed in groups; the contrast of whose dresses 
was scarcely less striking than that of their features and of their speech. 

On enquiring into the truth of the report of orders having arrived to con¬ 
duct us to Gfiro, it proved (as I had conjectured) to have no lounda^- 
on; the people were however very civil, and the Seyana offered ns a Nez- 
zer of one day's provisions for all our followers. He agreed at the same 
time to furnish as much more as we might require at a reasonable rale: 
firewood, (which we supposed would prove a great difficulty,) was also fur¬ 
nished in abundance. When however we talked on the subject of our being 
allowed to proceed onward, they expressed great unwilling*!?®* to admit ^ ; 
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ftAer much debate, they declared that, though averse to our attemptio^ such 
a measure without permission from the interior* yet they would not oppose 
our progress if we chose to insist upon it. They however proposed* that 
we hhould write to the Deba at GAru, and halt five days for his answer; 
that during those fire days they would furnish us with provisions gralisj if 
we chose to decline paying for them, and that we should be bound by the 
answer either to proceed or return. To this proposal we willingly agreed* 
and two letters were written to the Deha requesting an interview, and of¬ 
fering some presents. This letter W'as immediately dispatched by express. 
We were given to understand it would be conveyed by horsemen, reliefs of 
whom, were stationed at each village. 

This discussion had assembled the whole village in or about our tents, 
and we look advantage of tJie opportunity to put a few questions to them, 
Bali Itam Seyana, of Natnja, was our interpreter* and he w'aM assisted by 
a mun-rhi wJto understood a little of tJie Tartar langu.'ige; they were so 
exceedingly curious however themselves as to all they saw about us, that 
they would much rather have asked us questions than answered those we 
put to them. Amongst other things we leai'ued the following particulars; 
O&ru is the grand mart where the productions of Hindustan, of China* 
and of L.adak, are collected. There is no town* the people living in tents. 
There are two stations, the W inter and the Summer, which are two days 
journey distant for a horseman ; the distance occupies seven or eight days 
on foot. The Deba alone has a house, but he has also his tent pitched 
on the top of it $ it is made of coarse cotton cloth* as are aJso those of 
tlie principal Beaphris, but those of the Tartar Goatherds are formed of 
a blackish stuff, manufactured from the hair of the yak. AtGhru*litae 
shawl wool is produced, but beyond iMansarower the Hocks are niimerous. 
Tangsbfing and Meyshfing are the names of the places from which tJic 
greatest quantity is to be had, It b all brought in the first instance to 
Gfiru, whence the Ladak traders carry it away to Cashmir, U appears timt 
an arrangement has always subsisted bctwccji the Latakis and the ofiicerat 
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Gini, or ratbor belTteen tlie tivo governiofails, for tlie DeUa is relieved 
CTcrj seven years. The name of tbe present Delia is Ivarnia PiaiutljfnBg. 

I.eh or Lc ia the capital of Ladak, It is fifteen or sixteen days journey 
from Garu, alllioiigh on horseback it may he performed in five or six days. 
From Skalkar in Han^aran^ there b ft nearer road which leads lUron^i 
the pni^nimali of Spiti in Ladak. la'Ii is situated about north from Sliipkt, 
Gfiru about ea^L 

- In tlie afeemoon we proceeded to look at the river, the distance of which 
was one mile and a half in a northerly liireclioii. It is not fordable ^ Uifl 
depth being about six feet and the ciirrent rapid ; the width is sixty-seven 
feet. There is a jhfila, or suspension bridge, formed of oxier twigs; itmeft- 
snres ) 15 feet between the poiiUs of support, TJie dcscimt was latterly steep 
and we foond the diflerence of level as determined from boiling water Jb5d 
leet, so that the river bed here lias an elevation of 0J07 feet above Uie sea, 

TUenoometer as yCBterday 33* 5', A Tartar Beapfiri was introduced to 
ns to-day who spoke flinduHtani, and tn conversing with whom therefore 
ire had no occasion for an interpreter. fie was of Maryfrm, a viJlnge ftnir 
days Journey beyond Mausarowar, his name Chang King ding. MatiRarowar, 
he told U8, Is a snowy range; the lake being called Matalae, but this must 
have been a mistake, as Sarowar signifies the same as Talae. However I 
mention it as It m&y serve to throw light on the story of the Oabtiug Lama 
as to four rivers origmating there. I'bis man Uicti who was born and has 
lived so near the place in question, snys that no river originates m the lake, 
but that from Mansarowar, wbicli lie calls a cluster of snowy peaks, pro¬ 
ceed four rivers : I, J^g Jing (SetleJ) to west and south; Tamjok to the 
west and norths 3. Sing Jing {Inti us) to Ladak between the two preceding; 
and 4. Mamjo or Mamjok opposite the preceding towards Gerliwai. Ttie 
Spill river, or right branch of the SetleJ, he says, rises abimt eight or nine 
days jonmey from. Us conftueace widi llie left branch* 
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The Tartar sliepberda do not live in villages Imt in tents ^ they lead a 
• auderiDg life, remoring from place to place, as the pantijrage ia consumed. 
At two year’s old the wool is in greatest (jinuitity ami perfect ion, and the 
rams furaisU the best. Lok nnet Alamo are tlie names of the ram and ewe, 
and the wool is caMcrl pul or pal, but in this quarter it is termed Changbal, 
and the moiiDtaineers call it Ityangl un. IVhat the origin of tins term byn 
angl is 1 could not find. Tiie sJiawl wool is called Lena t by the moun* 
taineers Pashm. IlaliO is the name of the male, Rama of the female. At 
G^u, both shawl and hyaogi wool is collectc^l, anft the tnrders of every 
quarter visit tiiat place to obtain some ; a fair is lield during sLxteeii days, 
in the month of Alay, It is called Doa or Dawa Dhmba, The Latakia take 
tlie chief quantity of shawl tvool, and give in return shawls and specie (Ru¬ 
pees and Tim ash is ;) they also carry away broad clotli. From the moun- 
taiueers they take grain and ruisbis, and receive in return hyangi wool, salt, 
hora^, and a very small quantity of sJiavrl wool. 

The districts most famous for shawl wool are, Lodok, Alalijan, Tang 
Shmig, Aleshfing, aud Changtaling. The foliowtug sketch, of the relative 
positions of ihc principal points of coinmuDication with tlie traders, is fnr- 
pi.died by this 

Cliamhu is a considerable mart forshavil wool, and it appears that they 
pblaia it from the LatakSs tlirongh Lahii. Nurpftr is six day’s journey from 
Bduspur, Jw Alfi AJukhi four day’s from Nfirpi'ir ; at this jituce is a htirning 
well; the water itself is cold, but there is a flame on the stufuce. There is 
a temple and lodging for sixty Gosalns who live there. From JwalA Alukbi 
to KoteKiUigru (s one day’s journey, and to Riialsir, five; ffoin Riialsir to 
Aiundi is one ; from Aland! to Snket one, and from Suket to Rampur, six 
or seven days. From Gertop to Leli is a journey of twenty days ; the di»- 
^ce from Shipki has been already given, and from ^hipki to Ra ojpur 
occupied us in returning about Hfteen days ; from these some general idea 
may be farmed of ibe distances. 

V V 
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J^rom Shipki to Chupnuig is but Atc days’ journey ; it is on tlie left batik 
of the Setlej. There is a fort above tlie town, which is commanded by a 
Zumpimg ; he is said to be a native of Mah4 Chin, and is much fairer than 
the Tartars, though not so fair our informant said as we. The fort is of 
stone, and is capable of containing 1300 or SOOO men; the road is excellent 
and a horseman might reach it in three days from Shipki. One high peak 
only, called Sfaening La, is crossed, on which lies a good deal of snow. 
About two or three miles beyond Chaprang is Uttg. The road to Gdru 
from SJjipki, is as far as Shangxe, the same as the preceding; at that place 
it breaks off. At Gdru resides a G^rpan, or governor. 

From Ghni to Mansarowar is e^ht day’s journey. Kangri,* is the nmne 
of the peak from which the four rivers before noticed rise. Chankpa, is die 
name of the peak giving rise to the Jahnavi river. It is three day’s journey 
west of Mansarowar. The Ling Jing flows to the north of LeJi. 

Thermometer 35^, A few more particulars were collected from our friend 
Chang Ring Jing. Giru, he says, is visited by a race of men called Yurken, 
who come from a country distant one month’s journey. Their dress he 
describes as similar to that of a munshi who was with ua, and to be made of 
stuffed cotton cloth; they wear large caps lined with doth and covered 
with silk ; these arc like their garments stuffed with cotton. By the Giro 
people they are called Hor, hut by the mountaineers from Kan^wer and 
Gerhwal, Yarken. TJiey live in villages, and are subject to China; they eat 
mares milk formed into cakes; they are largeroen, of a red dish complexion, 
and Lave broad faces witJi little or no heard. The direction of their coun¬ 
try from Ladak is north; their breed of horses is remarkable for size; they 
bring ingots of gold and silver, leather of a brown colour; also the yellow 
fringe which tiiese people wear attached to their caps. They receive in 
return red leather, (goat and sheep skins;) rice from Chamba and Stiket. 


* Ur. UagTCToA nvnttgiii a vsUcf q{ tbli asatv, vr ntber Gaasd, bat m peak. 
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Har, a ilnig, iiic fnitt of a tree, ’which is found in both the mountains and 
plains, with some otlier articles which our mformant did not recollect, they 
(Jo not tafce any Pashm. This country is without doubt, that of which Yar¬ 
kand is tire capital, and the brown leather is Tery probably from Russia. 

Sambhunfith m two month’s Journey from Mary ini, his native rillage. 
TJje first half of the road h along a plain ; the last half mountainous ; se- 
TCttiJ high ranges are crossed, and on descending from Tage La, (La mean- 
mg pass.) the first village of Nepal called Kerdug is met will*. Marvilm 

from Mansnrowar is five days. It is small, and contnina but eight or nine 

hom^^ 

AdverUng to the rounded form and inferior elevation of the mountains to 
the eastward, I thought it extremely likely that by ascending the snowy 
ridge to the S. W. I might he able to c.ateh a distant view of the Table 
Land, and even succeed in observing its depression which would fix, witii- 
in certain limiLs, this so much disputed level: the ascent ivas very steep 
towards the top ; little snow lay on it where J ascended, hut to the south¬ 
ward it rose considerably and there the snow covered it. In my ascent I 
disturbed niimberiess covies of UJiacors, and even some Mimals or golden 
Pheasants. ,The ascent occupied me four lioora, and fultgned as I was. 1 
rushed up the last hundred paces, thinking to see the promised laud, but I 
was disappointed. From fi'i" to hO* extended a chain of moimtains of smooth 
rounded form, hare of forest or snow, and clotlied uiLh u withered or russet 
vegetation, but nothing like a Table Ijind or plain, or even valley of any 
exient; the lowest of these mountains liud an elevation of 13'; this mountain 
bore nci" or S. of E. To the norih, appeared a cluster of irregular peaks 
Bharp, bare and rocky, hut acarcdy rising above the limit of snow * tbe wa¬ 
ters of the SelleJ were visible for several miles ; the dcjjression was at the' 
furthermost visible, point S** and tbe bearing 8o* or 5" N. ofE ; it seemed as 

fur Hs I was able to judge, from the run of the mountains, to bend round 
from tlie southward. • 
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On Ite nf (l,e SOU.. WJ nn account of our GJm Ictld* 

wliick gave m little hope of l.cing ullowcil to proceed, and as the aeavon 
waa noMT far arlvanccd, we beg™, to tear we abould have litlle time to lake 
advantage of the penoUeion, even if itakonld be granted ot. The letter had 
been delivered to the Kardar of the Zampnag of Cl.hj.rang who waa at 
Sbangae, four daye at leaat would elapae before the Garpaog could send 
an anewer. and by that time it would be a queetio.. bow far we could peuo- 
Irate before the neeeeaity of return should arise. This being the case, and 

our hope of obtainiag such |>ennis8iun eutretnely slender, we detennined to 

prot^eciite our tour iuto Hatigaran^. 

Sl.if.ki produces barley, and the -rain colled fid, which to me ap¬ 

pears SI Bj»ecie8 of barley, likewise clienna, bnt no other grain of the moun¬ 
tains. rni ijjjjs are a farorite crop, and wirJi reason, for they were tlie fifi 4 «rfc- 
we ever tasted; they are called Nyiingma by the Tartars, and SliagJier by 
the Kanfiw aris. Wheat is sown in April. 

A smaU trade is carried on between this place and the people of Ka- 
B wer; salt and byangi woolis exchanged for several kinds ofgmiii (indnd- 
ing rrce,) raisms, spirits, iron and specie. The greater part of the traders 
go beyond Shipki to Meyung, Stojo, and to Gam, at the fair. 

On the 21st we returned to Namja, and the foUo^ving day crossed the 

'I asli5gang,asraall hamlet on the declivity of the 

r } I fidge ; one mile of descent brought us to the river bed, where wo 

jhula or bridge of ropes, which was constructed of 
w.gs of ozier or saUow; it was ninety-nine feet in length, and thirty fee* 

^ ove t le water* Ttie river was here obstructed by laige rocks, some of 
^ Jc were curiously honey-combed, and had many deep pools in them; it 

fordable, The ascent was most steep, and continued for three miles 

^ a dlf from the river bed; the difference of level being about 3-500 feet. 

goosebenry here in great perfection, with several new fruits j 
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tiie elevation 1 suppose to be 10,177 feet- The snowy peak Piirfcyd) is seen 
towering: hig-h above the village, its elevation 24‘. The appearance of the 
mountain side at a dishince. Is that of a bare and precipitous waste ; but on 
reacliing it, we fuimd a good deal of even ground i some fine pasturage aa 
well as cultivation, and several ponies of a good ap]!earance grazing about. 
I'ashigang is in Tfikba, and consequently in Kaiiiwer, There is a small 
temple built at the ex.j)enso of the grand Luma. 

e arrived about eleven o'clock, and as we bad still Baliram, the Syana 
of Namja, with as, 1 made him give some account of the course and origin 
of the right braticU of the Setlej. Beyond Skalkar, he said, whitlier we 
were now proceeding, w'as still anoUjer village belonging to BissuUir, called 
Sfimra. Shmra is on the Spiti river, and from ISCimra to Lari, the first vil¬ 
lage of Ladak, is a short march; beyond Lari, about one or two and a half 
miles, be rejireseuted we should meet with Tabo, a small hamlet; then 
Pokso or Poll, aad then tlte fort of Dunkar. The river has at ibis place two 
branches, which unite under the fort; the left branch is called Lidang, and 
tlie right Spino, which is also the name of the next Purgnnnah to SpUi. The 
following villages occur beyond Dankar, between the tw'o branches, but on 
the SpinoTangtee. K(jug, Kfmgrf, KuUing, Sailing, and Earo. Beyond 
this he said he had no certain iiiforinaLion. 

On llie Lidang, again, which Is about half the size of the .Setlej, beyond 
Oankar, these villagea are met withLara, Paling, and Kangreh- The 
Lidang comes from a [leak called Ixungfim La, about fifty miles from Pitn- 
kar. The Spino's source he did not know. 

From Tashigang to Nako in Uangarang was a distance of ninety-fenr 
miles^ the road rather rugged upon the whole, though there were few dan¬ 
gerous places. It lies olong the face of the range of w Idch Purkyul is the 
high peak; three miles from Tashigang, ilic valley of the Setlej was left, 
find we turned up that of the Spiti. This is the highest part of the rouftv 
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mid to it tbe path i« a coDtinaed aacenl; the elevation 1 calculaled to be 
ttbont 11.815 feeb jnd^n- from the boiling iioiiU. The paili iraproveft after 
rounding the comer, and the appeamnee of the rnonnmins alter.i sldl more. 
The granitic and high .harp peaka give way to low rounded mountains, with 
acarcely any Know on them, and still le^a vegetation i nothing can equal the 
complete nakedness of this Pitrgunnah of Himgarang. and it h a wonder 
how the people contrive to support themselves, Nako contains about thirty 
bouses, and is situated on the western declivity of the POrkyGl mountain; 
there are a few apricot trees, poplars and oziers, and barley and wheat, are 
grown still higher than the village, though its elevation be nearly M.000feet. 

We noticed a curious appearance in this day s march, which we had af 
terwards occasion to observe, was very common in this part of the country. 
It was a conformation of ice, having all the regularity of a vegetable pro- 
doction j it seems to grow from the stnlk of a particular plant and from no 
other, it is fantastically disposed in leaves having various whirls nr twists. 
Tbe leaves as ihev may be called have a fibrous appearance. 1ml grow (con¬ 
trary to the habit of real leaves) perp.udicylarly from the stem, like a 
pendant on its staff. We observed a great mimUer of tliese glacial iilants. 
(if they may be so called,) but whence the moisture came is difficult to say, 
for the ground was gravelly and arid. It is equally difficult to account lor 
the ice assuming that particular form, and growing so as to raise iuelf seve¬ 
ral inches above the ground, U may be worth remarkbg that in every vn 
stance, the plant to which it attaches itself, and which is a small leafy s iru v 

was withered and sear* 

The thermometer was in the morning 23* and all the water in our vessels 
was frozen nearly an inch thick, even inside the tent. From Nako t> 
Chang was a distance of one iuindred and five miles; the path is good t le 
whole way, and the ascent which continues the first half, and descent 
from thence to Chang, ore both easy ; several fiats and hollows are seen lo 
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the vicinity of Nako. omJ close to the village there is a small bkeof consi- 
derable depth. The declivity of the ridge is her. very gentle, tbnngh on the 
oi^posite side of the river the steepness is established by the appearance of 
the road not leading lUong its face, but over the lateral ridges and liesceiid. 
itig into the glens. At Chang there is the same (Tat <leclivitv ; on tlii. side 
red bard earth is seen to form Jullocts that rise above the snrronnding ter- 
rein. similar to turrets or the bastions of a fort. Chang is situated in the 
middle of n little flat, which might be almost called u valley ; it is in some 
measure, or has been, the bed of a tonenl. but ibe stream now flows deep 
below and far nwny l„ the right. To the left this valley is bounded by a 
ndge of the hard day, I have already mentioned, which separated it from 
the collection of hillocks. Looking up in the direction of the glen, which 
baa a very gradual acclivity, and flat and retiring sides, the granitic peaks 
\nth snow on them are again seen, but of an inferior elevation. The p illage 
is rather large and like all those in Hongarang perfectly Tartar. Tf.e con¬ 
trast in appearance and language between this race and the Kan&waris. 
was made more striking by the arrival of a man belonging to P(ifb&nnt in 
Kan/iwer, from Ladak, while we were here. Oe hud come from Leh to 
Lan, a vUlage two or three marches ahead, in fifteen days, and he informed 
115 that Runjeet Sinh Jiad established a Wnkil at Leli, and that the coantry 

was considered subject to him, in the same manner as it had before been to 
Cashuiir. 


Tho appearance of (hia PurgnanaU Hanganuig, ia moat atraoga and me- 
laocboljr; mouolaios liarc of foreal, bu.t above covered vi iih a little snow, 
of tbe rounded form, with genda decliviUes, bat broten towards tbe river 
into abrupt and iwecipiiooa abjases; ia the beda of which where fed by a 
stream, are aeen a few trees, chiefly tbe oaier. Tbe rocks, though still a 
good deal granitic, and felspar commoa, yet are verging into clay slate of 
wbidi there is much about this vUlage; above Nako, the ridge ia of the true 
Himalaya form, rugged m.d precipiloua. breaking into pmaacles aud crags, 
tut bare area of the brown and scanty vegetation that in some meaame 
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d.1li«i «■« of ‘h'*'- A fonuus «md sMoot to mgo herei it 

Wows (rein aboiil ten till three or four o'clock, when it lolls, but of its force 
it is clilBcuU to gire sn Ulea i in steidineso 1 moy compare it to tin. hot wind 
of the plains. A roail was |a>intcd out to us, which they said leads loGAr..; 
the distance a journey of twenty-two days. The road is passahle for horses, 
Ibougli not very good. 

There is also a road hence to RfirsUo, five day’s journey, of aLoiit eight 
or nine miles each. From Rfipsho, lUitoh is twenty day’s joiimey, and Leh 
ten; from eSkalkar represeiited to be a few miles aliead. Laii is two day's 
journcv, tUiil Diiiikiir ftirtt 

Thermometer 20*. To Skalkar fort was only a distance of font miles; the 
path lejicllng along the river edge, which is here onoliatfiictod by large rocks 
and has rather a temperate current; we grossed it on a sanga, boarded apd 
railed, but rather rickety ; the length of it being ninety-eight feet, and tlie 
height above the water twenty-seven. The fort is on the edge of the bank, 
and may be said to overhang the river; it is built of stone and is small, but 
from tts situatiou capable of being well defended. One of the ^ azlra (as 
they are called) of Bissaliir, lives here part of the year. It was considered 
by these people a very important post previously to oiir conquest of the moun¬ 
tains, and it appears ihat they havp had frerpient conte;yts with tlie Latakis 
for tlie possession of it. Indeed it occurs to me that all tiaiigiiraug must 
have been formerly a part of Ladak, and wrested from the rajah of that 
country by the Bissaliir government. The separation of the uvo districts is 
so decided, and the line which marks it so strong, while from Hangarang to 
Ladak no difference is perceptible, that I cannot but believe the Hangarang 
pass was formerly the boundary of Bissahir, 

We had now reached the tliirty-second dpgree of latitude, and had left the 
true Himalaya far to the southward, while a new country of entirely a dif¬ 
ferent aspect lay before us. To proceed still further was of course our most 
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anxious wish, and it waB atrcngtliened by the apjiearancf of the road?, whieii 
from Nako had been excellent, and in front Beeraed still better. Indeed 
we had been uniformly assured that they were passable for Iiorsee and that 
no didiculty whatever would occur on this head ; but diaicnlties of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, and less easy to be anrmoiinled, presented themselves in the jea¬ 
lousy of a strange people wlio owed na no allegiance, and our own want of 
preparation for sucii an attempt. Tlie season, too, was far advanced, and 
it was known that in several parts of Kanswer snow' migJit be expected to 
fall (tajjy. The appreJn'nsioii that we should Gnd some of the passes shnt^ 
and the nnceriainiy under which we laboured as to our being able finally to 
Tcach any point wliere we could winter, induced us at last, lioweTer unwil¬ 
lingly, to resolve On returning. The difiiculty, too, which we felt on account 
of provisions, was an additional indneement^ and it was determined lliat my 
companion should halt the next day, and on tJie following, commence Jiis re¬ 
turn, wtiile I, with a very few followers, should pusli on to the first Lataki 
village, from which 1 hoped hy forced marches to overtake him. Lari was 
represented to he two marches, Sfimra being the first, but the road tvas said 
to be good, and 1 tltought it desirable to make tlm attempt, if it were only for 
tlie sake of fixing the extent of the frontier. It was determined that m v com- 

IP 

panioa sliould return down the right bank, in which route 1 was to follow 
Jiim. we should llms have an opportunity of seeing the whole of Haugarang, 

well as some parts of Kauawer we had not before visited. The latitude 

of our camp here was 32" 0 2' the eleyation 10,113 feet. The river was 441 
feet below. 

Thermometer Sif, little after day break 1 left Skalkar, accompani¬ 
ed by a serviiDl, six carriers, and a guide ; a long and laborious ascent, 
In which however the patli was excellent, brought us to the LipcEm pass^, 
a ridge having an elevation of 3123 feet above Skalkar, which 1 Ijave ^ 
above supposed to he tO, 113 feet above the level of the sea. So great was 
the cold, that, at ten o clock, the ink froze. We had, fi'om this pass, a vien 
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of a. jiarf of l!ie river’s course wliich appeared to lisive here a consicleraljTe 
bend, coming, not from Ihe 'north as I tiud supposed, bin, from the west. 
The view also extended up the bed of the Tang Gbam river, which Joins 
the Splti immediutely at the turn. It seemed to have a great fall, and to 
be rallier a rapid torrent than a river. On the o]>posite iside of the Spiti, ap¬ 
peared an excellent road, which, I was told, was that leading by Chiroarti 
to Ijiri, and 1 resolved lo return by it, os it seemed to have fewer inequali¬ 
ties tlian llie one 1 had chosen. There were no peaks of su]>erior elevation 
seen in any direction, but the BOutheni; to tlie east, was seen a continuation 
of tlie P^irhyilil chain gradually falling off, and with little snow on it. To 
the no rill, the left bank of the river rose into round clay slate ridges, which 
here and there shewed a solitary peak and sotue little snow. To the west, 
were seen black bare mountains too low to retain snow. In fact, it appear-^ 
ed to me, that tlie great chain of the Bimalaya was to the south, and that, 
in this direction, the .fulling off had already conunenced. 

From the pass, the descent was sleep at first, afterwards more easy, tb« 
path always good, ihougli 1 lliiuk acarcely paBsable by mounted travellers : 
after descending to the river bed, it leads along die water edge, sOEnetimee 
cut out of precipitous crags in the form of a ledge, sometimes supported by 
scaffolding. This description, however, applies to hut a very short distance, 
and after jmssing it, the road is again excellent. 1 arrived at Sfimra about 
half pa.st four o’clock ; it is a suudl village, Hilunted iu rather an extensive 
fiat or table land, the foot of wUicli is washed by tlje river. On enquiring 
(he distance to Lari, 1 began lo tliink I might reach it w ith some exertion 
by night fall, but J leamed with considerable morttlicaiion thatitwas onthe 
other side of the river, and that there w as neither j hula nor sanga lo cross 
by. On quest toning them as to its being fordable, they said it might be, but 
tliat the current was loo strong, and (he water too cold for me lo attempt it. 
My wish however to gain a day urged me to make the attenopt, and, with 
the supjiort of two muscular Tartars, I forded the Spiti river, What made 
it not a little dangerous was a rapid about one hundred yards below the 
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f€r<t» anil by wUkb, bad lh« footing; been loist, one mii>t hare been dabbed 
to pieces. TUe water was a little more than middle-deep, tbe current 
alrong thoiigb not rapid, llie widlb about one htmdreU feet or more; tlie 
round smoolb stones wducb formed the bottom were the chief difliculty, as 
they ntTorded po secure footing. The temperature of the water was so low, 
that 1 round my hmbs f]uite benumbed, and it was some minutes before 
they recovered their feeling. With some little delay, my few folloa ers got 
aII arross, and we then found an excellent road the whole way to Lari. It 
Jay soiuctbues in tiie river Led, and sometimes along a ilat in which the ri- 
VtT had cut its channel deep and far to the left. The mountains entirely 
clay slate, and exhibiting in many places a declivity of the most undeviating 
regularity, formed of loose fragments, which rolling from above had all 
taken the station assigned to tliem by gravity. We reached Lari by dark, 
and w'erc furnishetl by tbe hospitality of the people witli a house to shelter 
and fircw'ood to worm us. The distance from Skolkar was seventeen miles, 
of tw o thousand paces each. 

This village is situated at the soulbem foot of the ridge, which rises from 
the narrow plain or valley J have already described, and the width of 
wliich here is about one-third of a mile. The white houses of the small 
haAilet of Tiibo arc seen about one mile and a half farther up. The cidti- 
valion extends the whole breadth of this vstUey, that is from tJie village to 
tlie river, but nut far above or beIow% The river runs in a channel about 
liiO feet below this level piece, and from the immediate bed, Uie mountain 
ridge cn the opposite side rises. 1 have already described the appearance 
of these chains, equally bare of snow and of forest, and occasionally hav¬ 
ing their irregular declivities concealed by tbe beds of loose fragments that 
lie against their sides. Here and there, within their recesse.% a dry and 
withered turf alTords a scanty and precarious subsistence to cattle, but 
peitUer bush nor bramble, leaf nor herb, oilers a relief to the eye, fatigued 
in contemplating the same unvarying bareness. Luri is, in this quarter, 

W w s 
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(be first village of Ladakh It ia small, consisting of not more than eight 6^ 
ten families; the liouaes are hiiiit of unbiirnt bricks; such is the estreme 
dr) iiesa of the climate. In fact, scarcely any rain frills ; in May and June, 
a very little, but during the rest of the year the heavens yield only snow; 
vapour or dew must be totally unknown under a temperature generally 
below the Ireezing point. 

The shawl goat Is said to be bred here. I saw none bowever, and 1 rather 
•jiuspect from Ibeir answers to my cross examination, that tliey were impos¬ 
ing on me. Certainly they are not to ho seen in any village to the south¬ 
ward of this, nor has Liie BisHaiinr govemment, however anxious, been yet 
able to introduce the breed either into Kan&wcrnr llangaraiig. Spiti is the 
name of the Purgiinnah which extends to like Losar village, and Spino is 
the next Purgvmnah. At Dankar, u hicJi is a fort, beneath which the two 
branches of the Spiti river unite, a Kamdar resides, to whom they pay their 
assessment. l>aukar is about thirteen miles from Lari, and in a westerly 
direction. The left branch of the Spiti is (he larger, and comes froni the 
Purgiiimidi <»r Spino; the other has its origin near Lossar or Losar; tliey 
bad not beard they said of the eatidiliiitimeut of (he Sikh authority; ibey 
hail never been at Leh, nor did iliey kno^v iiow far it was from Lari; they 
iihewed considerable disinclination to ansM cr any of my qiicsiljons, and 
their answei's were not satisfactory by any means. 

1 left Lari early in tlio morning fui my return, and got to Suinra by nine 
o’clock. In fording the river, which 1 attempted without any assistance, I 
was very near being carried away by the current, having slipped in placing 
my fool on one of the large smooth stones with which the bottom was co¬ 
vered. The temperature of the water 1 found to be 30“ 0*1 By evening 1 
arrived at Skalknr, where 1 found my conipanion had marched for LTo., I 
put up in one of the huts, which 1 found empty, and attempted to defend 
myself from the cold by lighting a fire, but the annoyance of the smoke 
made the remedy as bid as the evil. 
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From Stulkar, Lio was lepre^ented (o he a very long- inarrli, and tFie road 
extremely liad in places, hot as I tlien^ht J sliould tniwt pmbably find the 
encampment lliere. I set out early, iiitendiiijg, jY possible, to reach it liy nighf 
fall. The path gradually ascends, for five atul three tpmrter miles, l« Che- 
jang Kanka, a pass over one of the lateral ridges vvliitdi sFjut in the numer- 
OHS streams that feed the river. These ridges are all of great height, or rather 
the beds of the streams aie of gi eat <Fepth, and to cross even one of them is 
nearly the labour of a day; ibe fTtimmit of this pass h a level piece of some 
extent, and we found some huts and an attempt at cultivation. J^sit was now* 
noon, I halted to allow the people to takeadvantage of the spring we found, 
and make a meal before they attempted the arduous task in front; the descent 
to, and ascent from, the Viilling river. The steepness of the opposite hank, 
and great height, seemed to defy all access to it, but the rear of my com- 
pan ions tine of march, which was now perceived slowly ascending it, 
pnwed that it was to hesurmoimfed. and gave ns hopes of overtaking them 
before evening. At half past one we jiroceeded down a most steep and dif¬ 
ficult declivity, in which the beds of loose frugtuents lying at a considera-^ 
hie declivity, afforded a footing as insecure as it was tiresome. A liule 
above the bed of the stream, we passed througli some more even ground, 
which appeared to he cultivated, though at this time there were no crops. 
The stream is rather large, :iu€l occasloacd a JiUte delav in fording it: it 
lias its source to the westward from some lofty peaks that were partiulty 
seen, looking up the vatley. At the place we crossed, a smalt rivulet 
joins it, which issues from a rocky cavern in a very picturesrpie cascade. 
The waters of this fotmtain are so strongly impregnated with caIc;ireoifs 
matter, as to deposit it on every thing ft toncFies, and tlie cave is orna¬ 
mented with stalactitefi, Biimething similarly in that in the Dfin called 
8ansAi- IHu^ra, lliongh it yields to ibU latter in ihe number, size, and beniirv 
of them. The rocks in the bed of the river are liinestone, and tlio sleep 
scarp which we had now to aflcend appeared to be composed of calcareous 
earth, of that de.scription found tn the plidns, called Konkar. JViHwiiFt- 
'atanding ihe evidence I had had of this pass being surmountable, wlit-n 1 
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came to ascend it, I could scarcely persuade tuyself that wLat I liad seen 
was real. lu desmbing the difficulties which a iattrney through these 
countries presents, it is not easy to adhere to a just discrimination to ^ive 
an estimate us it were of the proporliuufd dangers of each difficulty. Even 
the least rugged of these strange and uncouth scenes, to give a correct idea 
of it, almost exhausts languuge. Epithet is heaped on epithet till at length 
UP Blares are leit to paint the succeeding scene, wtiicli rises still higher in 
the scale of picturesque horror and danger. The continual recurrence, loo, 
of these descriptions, necessarily having a tiresome sameness, takes from 
the cffiect. \1 Iiere all is rugged, a savage feature strikes the less, and thus 
the greatest difficulties as coming last are thought the least of- 1 have so 
often attempted in vuin to give an accurate idea of any of these places, that 
I shall content myself with indicating the observed depression of the fortl 
from the summit, 35"; the dincrejice of level about I4U0 feet; the nature of 
the path a Imrd and dry earth covered with small fragments of gravel, nar¬ 
row and open to the left; neither tree, nor bush, nor herb, nor blade of grass, 
from the summit to the very foot, not even a ledge of rock to check oneV; 
fall, hut a smooth undeviatiug declii ity, down which w e feared every mo¬ 
ment to he precipitated, from the narrow ledge that served for a path, and 
along which it appeared at first impossible to proceed without losing one's 
footing. In a few words, this was by far the greatest didicnlty we had yet 
encountered, and 1 am not ashamed to confess that 1 felt very considerable 
alarm in ascending it. IVom the pass, the descent is at first easy, latturJy 
more steep to lao, a large village situated on an extpnbiie flat at the junc¬ 
tion of the Lipak stream v^ith the river* A good deal of cnltivation was 
observed all round the village, and many apricot trees ; the whole distance 
w'aa about fifteen miles. 1 arrived just at dart, happy to fall in with my 
tents and people, after ovpn tliree day's sepamtitm. 

We bad now before us a fairer prospect, and it was with pleasure vfc 
heard horses recommended to us for the next stage. We did not accept 
the ofler, but many of our servants mounted tliemsclvcs; some on ponie^. 
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mJ some on vaks. Tbo redilj diu not dtaa,,point Iho ideia bod f„nneil 
of Iho rood, 11 was with vary Ijitlo enceptioo lovel, and without ono oxccn 
tioosood, tlio wl«lo„ »r to Hons, o distonco of noorly nine inile,,; A Ut- 
tie beyond Lie. the rirer yulloy i. n„ii,ed. to torn op ibnt of o oolioidemWe 
e«lor. The deeliritieo hod hero n gentler dope, and we were plonsed in 
this march to faU in with a herd of ponies, males, and grooing on the 

mountain aide; they appeared strong and hardy, particularly ,ho moles- 
Challlug we passed halHwayj i, is situated on the right bank of Iheatreara 
m the hed, or a very littio ahorc it. Haag consist, of ihreo limnlet, or more, 
0 principal of wych contains about twelre ar fifteen honses. A temple 
of great aanelity ia the opinion of Iho people, didingniahe, this villege; it i. 
a aige hnildlng. and eoraetliiiig similar to those of the plaine ; a almnge and 

m.s..l.ape„ red idol is the ohief deity of tho plaeo; hii, behind fl,is imaiw 

un n kmd of nllar. or railed platform, are a nember of other gods and go°d- 
easea, cliiefly aiasll figures of copper or bronae: the well, are painted with 
the most ndieiilooa and monstrous figares ns largo a. life; and. allewiaa for 

the |.«ulianua, of their prodnelions in this way, the iwtist seems to have 

been far from contemptible. 


. Tho name or this PargiinnaU .eem, to be derived either from this riHage 
or ftom mime eireom.lanee common to both. 1, is al.ogelher Thibetian in 
fealiwes, diwss language, and cnaloms, .neb .« that of Polvanilrr, and the 
socieUes of Gelems or Monks; the conatraetion of munis orthelongbeneb- 
« o/atones; and in rebgion. a. the snh.tit.,.i„„ of W ,.r ,he Ifnihmies 
of Kaeiwer, the mode of getting through ,he duty of pmrer bv teriiiea * 
cylinder, and the general reverence and devotion „„h whieh’lhc mvs^e- 
rion. e.vp,ei»ion. Om mam pad men Haong, i» pronounced. I„ Uln 
totlon they tneline their bond, so ns to loiich; a ceremony which iwsisted 

effert' Thr^" IT a iudicrons 

m J’ Tlerhir T “ fe- «r<Ie*le. 

meat. They have no scruple an to food; llie manna, 

person by whom prepared. Ablution is so for from ndotv as w^h ’.he 
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Fliniliis, (hat it is a matter altogether tlispetiaed with hj these people, who 
have some excuse in the inhospitable nature of the clituaie. Whatever 
their national virtues may bet it is certain that cleliBliness is not to he 
reckoned among tJietu. Their women live under no restraint, hut freely 
expose themselves to view, not even deeming it necessary to shroud tho 
face in a veil or cloak. They have rather expressive though peculiar coun¬ 
tenances, bill their great charm is the ruddy complexion, which distingiiisli- 
es them from (he fairest bom on this side of the anowy chain. They per¬ 
form all the labours of agriculture, except those of ploughing and prepar¬ 
ing the ground, and they are nearly as hardy ami robust as the men. It is 
n pleasing sight to a European to see a troop of tliem going to fetch water 
from the spring, not in the Asiatic costume with an eartlien pot on tho 
diead, and theii* face shrouded by a cloth; but in that of Europe, willi ruddy 
cheerful countenances, unconcealed and nnsospicious, and a wooden pail 
under the arm. These pails arc made of the juniper wood which is (bund 
in Kaiiitwer, tliough not in Hangarang, and which is in appearance and 
scent not unlike the American cedar; tliey are made chiefly at a place 
called Ropa, 

.1^ 

Hangarang produces wheat, barley, da, p6par, and tumlpa* hut no rice, 
-not even the kind peculiar to high and dry situations. There is but one 
season; the trees, whicli are stimted, arp only to be seen near the yjilages 
or in the beds of streams; tlicy consist of a few apricots and willows, dog- 
rose, gooseberry, a spec tea of c arrant, a thorny bush known at home by 
the name of whin, and two species of shnifes not familiar to me, which pro¬ 
duce excellent fruits, the one yellow and acid aliout the size ofaciirraut, 
the other red and mawkishly sweet. It contains nine villages, the revenne 
of which ia but 900 Rupees a year; a small trade is carried on with Ladak 
and Gertop, to both which places there are good roads. Erom the latter 
place they bring salt and byangi wool, but no shawl wool, which seems to 
he all reserved for tlie Ladak market. From Ladnk they bring 1 asitminaa 
apd other manufactures of the shawl wool, but the rpw material appears to 
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be coalniUand, an tfie greatest precautioti& are taken to prerent its being 
expoftei?. A kind of coarse flannel or blanket sltuS' is manufactured bere 
and at CJiatig, probably at aU the other villages, but it seems to be in no 
great finantity. Ponies and mules constitute a great part of their wealth. 
Upon the whole, ilie purgnnnali though barren and naked, poor and thinly 
inhabited, is no doubt capable of being made sotnetlung of. It is principally 
perhaps to be valued as the door of a co rum unication which might he open" 
ed with the Laiakis and other Tartar tribes. 

Our experience of the preceding day's march, and of the ease and 
quickness with w hich otir mounted followers got on, induced ns to accept 
the ofler of two good ponies which was made ns here. Mounted on them, 
we soon reached the summit of the Hangarang pass; an elevation whldi 
coincides with the Umit of enow, and which is at the distance of about three 
miles and three quartern from the village. The thermometer at twelve 
o’clock, in the shade, and defended from the wind, stood at Hence we 
bad an extemstve view; the snowy peaks, Raiding and Zungling, were 
boUi visible. 

The summit of this pass, which is feet above the sea, consists of 

limestone. This probably is the outgoing of the strata seen in the bed of 
the YulUrig river. It is the only instance in which 1 have seen limestone 
at this great height within tlte circuit of these mountains. 

From the pass, the flrsi two miles and a half is very steep descent to a 
Stream, which at one o’clock we found almost entirely frozen. To Simg- 
nam, the remainder of the road is good, the path leading along the bed of 
this stream which joins the Rushkalang below the village. The whole 
distance was J03 miles : we fuunil here the principal part of our baggage, 
w hich w o had ordered back from Dabling in our expectation of being per* 
loitted to proceed to Gilru. As this village was large, and there was no 
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deficimcf of supplies, and as >70 Ijad been making ralbej severe marcbesi 
ire tliODglil proper to give tbe people a bait. 

The llongarsing pass is the boundary of that purgnmiah, and in descend- 
ing from it. we could not hot observe how much even the separation of a 
single ridge can alter the general face and appearance of a country. The 
naked arid barrenness of Hangarang, was here exclianged for the green 
and lively picture of a forest of deodars, juniper and walnut trees, Tbe 
difference was further perceptible in the lujturiant vineyards? the pro¬ 
duce of which was presented to iis on our Arrival, and tbe advantage of two 
crops in the year places it in a still clearer light. Wheat, oa, barley, 
chenna, pupar, ougal, and turnips, are produced; the three last following 
barley, but wheal and chenna exhaust the soil. Wheat is sown in March, 
and cut in July, 

Sungnam is one of the lajgeat villages in KattSwer; it cannot contain, 1 
thliik, less than eighty families. The people are all traders, like tbe rest 
of the Kanbweris, Wool they import from Giru, which they manufacture 
into Siiklath or Sanklath, Doru, pankbia, and caps. Besides wool, they 
import salt from Gam; their exports are wooden dishes, iron, horse shoes, 
tobacco, grain, and raiaina. Tbe tobacco and iron they receive from Ram- 
pur, with specie also.in exchange for their woollen stuffs. 

This village is in Siia or Siiang, one of tbe sub-divisions of Kanfiwer, 
It is silnaled on the left bank of the Rashkalang, a considerable stream 
which joins the Setlej below Chasu; there are also the villages of Gahhn. 
Taliiig, Chasu and Bupa; the two first are on the right bank, the two last 
on the left. The source of the river is in the high range called Damak 
SU6, which separates KanAwer from Xjudak. On this side of the range, 
Biipa is the last village met with, and on the other side Manes, a village 
of Ladak, is the first which occurs: firom Maues to Dankar, is three day’s 
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joiiraey. This road however is nol so good as that by Skalkar anil Lari, 
which is a jouroey of eigUtecu days. 

We vrere a Ultle dismayed in the morning, by the appearance of a ser^ 
Tant reporting that it had been snowing heavily all night, and had not 3 ’et 
cleared np. On looking about us we found it was but too true, and that 
tbe snow lay about half a cubit deep allround our tents, while tbe sur¬ 
rounding ridges and peaks had all exchanged their hue of green for the 
more dazzling, tliougli not so pleasing, livery of winter This was quite an 
unexpected event to us, (hough the probability of it had been freqiictitly 
foretold, but we always uttribilled tbeir introduction of such topics to tbeir 
anxiety to see us fairly returning. W'e were a good deal perplexed, not 
knowing when it might clear up, particularly as we found there was no low 
road to Kanam by wtiidi the ilanger of travelling over new snow, should 
there be a heavy full, could be avoided. Afost fortunately it cleared up 
about ten o’clock, and the sun then breaking out, soon caused w hat had 
fallen to disappear, except on the highest ridges. The Ihermomt-tcr was 
at .*}]* during the fall. We immediately determined on taking advantage 
of this turn in our favour, however distant the probability of reaching Ka~ 
nam by night fall. Tire great object, now the winter had evidently set in, 
was to get beyond the higii ridge separating these two villages, after which 
we should have no very high ground to traverse, and should couseqiieiitly 
be more independent of changes in the weathey. 

Tlie path leads down the Rusbkalang for four miles, an easy descent 
and generally good, it then crosses the river on a sanga, tliirty-three feet 
long and tweuty-hve above the stream. The ascent of tlmpass commences 
immediiiLely from the bridge, and continues most steep to die summit, a dis¬ 
tance of three miles. W'e found a few patches of snow near the summit, 
soft, but of no depth. The thermometer was d'i” and it bad begun to snow 

lightly during the last few hundred paces ; however, we had the satlsfac- 
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turn to see (jefore ns a good road, on vtLich we might nse the ponies We 
had brought with us. We reached Kanam by dark, in a heavy fall of snow, 
which had gradually increased from the pass: our followers did not come 
op till late at night, The distance was tliirteen miles and a quarter. 

From Kanam to Jangt was a distance of ten miles. The road good to 
the commencement of the descent to the Changti nala. which is certainly 
equal in danger and difficulty, to any thing we had met wid.. A mile of 
most Sleep and rugged descent, In which the uakedn^ss of a rocky scarp 
was lU exchanged for a bard and slippery gravel, w.as Snisbed by a regular 
flight of steps, that led into the bed of the nahu We crossmt it on a 
sanga, n^t a little pleased we had left behind us tfds frightful precipice, 
^ere are two villages. Osdrang and Lipta, higher up this glen, and a road 
leads by the latter from Kanam by which lids last dangerous and difficult 
descent is avoided : from (lie Changd nala to Jangi. is easy and moderate 
ascent; the people of iliis village trade with Pa teak and Ladak; from the 
former place they import indigo, sal-ammoniac, haftas and npicea; from 
to latter salTron wl.ich they caU hesarf; ingots of silver, and pall.Ss or 
imashis of which eight make a sicca rupee. Wool they receive from Gdm, 
and salt from Hangarang and Giru. 


Fron. Janji 0,,, ^ 

rrboU of ihe ..o, a good p.,! „iu, 

now got back to tho region of forosi, and tbc noble |,ino, tbrough wbicb 
oiir route lay, at once gave Ilia scenery its principal ebarm. and afforded ns 
,0 rca adrantoge of shade. We passed Ibe confluence of Ibe Tedbng, a 

nrer before noticed as cros.se(l on the way op. We now learned Ibere was 
a read op its bed leading to Bekar, and a small hamlet on one of its banks. 
« day a joomey from (be Setlej. W, pa*md Ri.pa also, and Keiha; in the 
alter, adminng Ibe display of grapes laid out to dry. and with which every 
■oiwe in the village was covered ( at Karang we found the Neoza in great 
T-nmines, and of an excellent flnvonr! the price was ten seers for the re pee. 
outs also wo found very good, but they had been brought from Pangi. 
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TJie weatUcr now exlrem^ly itleasant; thn siin not loo [jot in llie 
miWJle of tho day to lute exercjie. In tLc inornm;r the thenaoniclcr at 
this wns 3t* 5'. The grapes had fully ripened, and we Uad baskets 

full olTered to us at each village we passed tbrongh or halted at. 

W e proceeded to Pangi, a distance of ten miles; the path not so good 
as tlie precediog day's, tJiough still not bad; six miles is of a mixed kind, 
to a stream crossed on a saiiga, in the bed of whicli lies the road formerly 
noticed ns leading from Kanam by Lipta and which crosses Ibe Kasang 
pass. Frotn this pi ace there is n steep ascent of about three-fourths of a mile, 
through a deodar forest, in which we found a good deal of enow towards 
the summit. W'e overtook here a number of the Haiigarang people, pro¬ 
ceeding heavily laden to the Rampnr fair. The remainder of the road 
was good and nearly level; ihe proper name of this village, which contains 
about thirteen families, is Tlieinpi; there are several others close to and the 
whole collectively have the name of Pangi. We observed, over the door of 
a temple here, the hide and boms of a curioirs animal, which had been kill¬ 
ed in hunting and m hicb these people called Skin, There were also skins 
and horns of the W ar and Tber; they both go in herds; the former is some¬ 
thing like the musk deer, the face is however that of a fitiecp; the hoofs arc 
divided; the hums are more like those of a bufiklo than any other animal. 

Ther is supposed tu be the Chamois of the Alps ; it ts called Shoo or 
Zlioo by the Kanawerls. The musk deer (male) they call Roba, (the fe¬ 
male) Biz; numbers of them ore shot all over Ranawer, particularly iu 
this vicinity. 

llulf-way, or rather a little more, we breakfasted at Chani, a middling 
village opposite Baning nearly. We passed through Kashbir and left to-* 
wards the river side the several hamlets of J>4n, Brehie, Yimring, Sonan, 
Kutij Kangi and Fehling. On this side of the river the declivities of the 
mountains are more gradual, and in consequence not so bare ; for tins reason 
tdso the villages are more numerous and the cuhivalion more extensive. 
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As far os Cliani, antl^ even for sDmo tliiftance boyond it, tbe path had heeo 
good, generally speaking ; between it and Rogi, liowever, there are one or 
two ejtceptions. The pass called Maning Chi, in [larticiilar, is a very rug¬ 
ged looking place, and the path leads along the face of a precipice at a 
great height above the bed of tlie river. Several ilighta of steps, constrocU 
ed with loose stones and scaffoldings boarded, one of lliirly feet in length, 
render the place passable, which it otherwi^^o would not he. From the 
summit of tbrs defile is seen a uo]>te vie^v, the principle fcnitnre of which is 
the Raldang Cluster of snowy peak^t, wliieli rise above IVlttrang not above 
ten miles distant. The llorang ridge, which've had croaked in ibe inarch 
from Songta to Mebar, was observed to be covered with snow to a consi¬ 
derable depth below tbe pass over it, To tlje south wc saw the inner ridge 
of the Himalaya, in which are the Ganas, Braaag and Role passes. The 
main ridge is certainly marked by ihe RaSdang Cluster, and the Setlej may 
be said to break throiigli it at Miirang or below. The latitude of Uvgl is 
3F 30' 13'", The elcvatioi) 8651 feet. 

Rogi, 1 consider the southernmost village where the true costume of 
K.an&wer is to be observed ; even there tlic penjde are very inferior in all 
that constitutes the peculiar appearance of t!ie Katutweris. They are much 
darker, and not so good looting, and their language is sensibly mixed with 
the mountain dialect of Hindustani. At Siingnam, Kanam and Raba, the 
features which distinguish ttiem alike /rom Tartars and (he mountaineers 
south of the Himalava are most strongly marked. lianawer however as 
a purgunnah extends much further down the Setlej. Between Itogland 
Mem that river changes its course from a southerly to a westerly one; at 
the turn it receives the Bnspa river, and above the conduence is the village 
of Bruii or Bruang, from w hicli tljere is a route by the pass of thebasne name 
over the snowy ridge into Chuara, 

From Mem to Spara Wodar, an open spot in the bed of the river where 
we encamped, was a distance of nearly thirteen Doiles. At Chegaon, rather a 
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siibstantiiil villn^e Eibout bair^uar, we stopped to breakfast, aod admired a 
liaadsome teinjile witii its gilt spire. From Chegaon tUe descentcoDtinues, 
and becomes rather diHicult and even dangerous just before loading to iba 
river bed ; lUe path then continues along the level flat a few feet above the 
river. On the opposite side we noticed the Mciang Glen far retirei) within 
the snowy range; a considerable stream winch waters it joins the Sellcj; a 
pass leads up the bed of it into Cimara, but it is more difficult than either 
tlie Hniang or Role passes. With the exception of these deep glens, with 
which the mountain sides are every wdiere iuterseeted, there is little to admire 
in the scenery which lliis part of tlie valley of liie Sotlej displays. Naked 
and lofty precipices, or bare and broken declivities, present little to attract 
attention, after the first edge of wonder and fear is worn off; and wo had 
seen so much of this kiod in the upper part of Kan^wer, that these featnreit 
Ikad now lost their power over ns. We bad, in Macbeth’s words, supped 
full with horror/’ and ** direness familiar to our thoughts could not now 
start us." 

Tliermometer 4*2*, From Spara Wodar the path gradually ascends for 
about two miles, when there is a steep descent, chiefly by steps, to the bed 
of the Bube or Wungar river, a furious and rather targe torrent, which is 
crossed on a sauga of about 40 feet in length, and feet above the slreaQi, 
This scene is really picturesque and romantic in a liigh degree. A purgun* 
nah, called the Babe, extends up the bed of the stream; it contains the f(d> 
lowing villages: Dlltarang, Grainang, Yangpa, Krabc and Karapanang. 
Immediately below the confluence of this river is the jhfiJa of Wongtfi, by 
which the SetleJ is crossed. There had formerly been a bridge here, (he 
remains of which are even yet visible; it W’as similar to that at Pimri which 
1 before compared to that at Wandipur in Butan, and of which a view is 
given in Turner’s Thibet. On each side are fixed several tiers of strong 
beams inclinbg upwards, and each tier projecting about five feet beyond 
the one below it. When the distance between the ends of these beams is 
reduced to about 40 or 60 feet, a few plaaks or spars of that length are laid 
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ocross, and the bridge tbua appears at a distance to consist of ibree pieces 
wLicb meet at an angle. Tbe ingress Lo» and egress from it, is reguiated by 
a guard houbo or cboki on each side, which liUs up the w hole of the road 
■w ay; and tiuw they aecre as poinU of check to an enemy as well as of cuuir 
uiumcfttiod to friends. This bridge had bean burned %viien the Gorkbiw 
attempted to penetrate here, and though we admired the spirit of the act, 
we could not Ivetp regretting tlie loss of the bridge, forced as we were to 
cross a rapid and powerful river on a tar or single rope. We arrived at 
ihe jhhla at half after nine a. m. and at half after three p. ui. when 1 left 
it, there still remained several loads on the opposite side. The distance of 
JSiebar where we encamped, from it was four miles and the whole distance 
was seven and a fiiiarter. ISichar b situated high on the mountain side, 
and the declivity is much more gradual, so that the ground is open about it 
and rather level. 

Prom ?iichar our next stage w'as Trade, or Trandeh, to Pundai, the path 
was tolerably good, with partial ascents and descents, leading aoroetinies 
itiroogh fine forefits of deodar. From Puuda the path mma up the Saldaug 
glen, remarkable as forming one of Uie most romantic an<l beautiful scenes 
J have noticed. The river is rather a cataract having a great fall and form¬ 
ing a complete bed of foam ; llie aanga on wliich we crossed it was twenty 
feet in length; besidesi the main there are two smaller branches. The ascent 
from it is rather steep partly by steps in the rock. The last mile to the 
village is nearly level, tlie path good, passing n pretty cascade which falls 
from the brow of a rock into a basin w hich it has worn for itseli. Trandeh, 
or Trade, is a neat village and pleasantly situated. Lofty deodars at pace 
shade and adorn it* and the houses are substantial and well built. 

■ 

Thermometer 30" 5', Hoar frost on the ground. This was a very severe 
march to .Surun, being skteen miles and a half, and the road far from good; 
we did not arrive till after dark. To the Chonda nala U a dilii cult descent; 
thence Ihe path is of a luned kind* occasionally very bad, though with few 
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aFcentw or descents of any moment, lialf-vay Hie Kandlu minah is crossed, 
a |iirtiirei=qiie spot iriiere we stopped lo breakfast; tlience ts a steep ascent 
to Manoiili Daudu, a rid'^e w tuch is reckoned the boundary of Kanfiner; 
here tbe aspect of the river valley chang^es iit a remarkable manner. The 
left hank having scarcely any declivity but spi eaUing out in a nearly level 
ex|>anse for at least two miles down to the water's edge. Tlte whole of • 
the tnoimtain side is well cultivated and at this time presented tJie golden 
picture of a plentiful harvest. The hamlets are numerous too, tliough small, 
and the appearanee of tlie country upon the whole is liigbly pleasing. He- 
ran is the summer resilience of the Raja of Bissahir who removes here to 
avoid the heats of Rampur wliicli is iti the bed of the river. it is inhabit¬ 
ed chiedy by Banias and people ahout the Raja’s person, and is on the 
whole rather a neat looking place. 'I’he Raja’s residence is rather well 
finished and set off with various gilt ornaments; tliere is also an old fitmlii 
temple of rather a good style of architecture. 

Thermometer 3', Hoar frost. From Seran we proceeded to Ganri Kol 
half-way to Rampur, a march of 123 miles; we had made tlies^ long 
marches purposely to arrive in time for the Rampur fair which began ibia 
day, *1 he road ij[ion the whole is tolerable and the general appearance of 
tlie river valley a good deal as yesterday. We breakfasted at Mfizhlia 
which was half-way, anil though wc made no delay did not arrive at Gauri 
Kot till after sunset, 

Tliermometer 44*. A little distance from Gaiiri Kot ocenrs a bad place 
in the road, which on account of its extreme steepness and the slippery na¬ 
ture of the soil (Mien) is nitber dangerous. The path then leads along the 
mountain face, and afterwards descends to Mutcli, a small village situated 
jn a retired glen; a little beyond this occurs a most steep and continued 
descent of two miles and three quarters, very rugged and very fatiguing. 
The rest of the path Is nearly level, leading along the river hauk latterly, 
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to R:impiir, the Rajahs residence; the distance was nine miles and a half* 
and wG arrived ahout twelve o’clock. We found the fair nearly full, thougli 
there were still every hour Tartars and Kan^waris coming in with heavy 
loads chiefly of the byangi or Tartar wool. 

. Rampiir is situated on a strip of level ground by Ibe river side, and is a 
small town, consisting like Saran merely of people attached to the Baja's 
person and a few Rani as; above tlie town is the Raja's bouse; rather a 
mean building of naked stone with occasional laveiB of wood as nsnal in 
buildings in the mountains. The roofs are curved sometbing in the man¬ 
ner represented in Chinese pagodas ; some pains have been taken to fi»rin 
and preserve the ground in a tolerably level surface; forming a series of 
platforms and banked up with stone. On each side of the river (on [Uo 
town side close) rise lofty and rather steep mountains, which seem to be ilia 
cause botli of a greater degree of cold and heat than would be experienced 
were the place more open. The sun at this season of the year is not seen 
till past ten o'clock, so that tiie mornings feel insuppurtably cold, while the 
afternoons, owing to the reflection of the eiiii's rajs from the mass ofinomi-' 
tain so near, and partly perhaps from the eflect of contrast, appear to be as 
much too hoi; the day we arrived however rain fell which prevented oue 
feeling the heat. The two following days we were much incommoded by it- 

* 

The might be called the last day of the fair which had only lasted 
two days, tliongb three is tlie term generally allowed. The 13th there were 
few people and on the Illh they had all disappeared except the fixed resi¬ 
dents. The town as I have already remarked is situated along the rivef 
bank, on a small level piece, about 400 or dOCI yards in length and 
broad. Ilere it is the people assemble and range ibemrehes in two rows 
facing ench other, each with bis merchandize before him; the wo I 
salt or Tartar traders, taking one side, and the grain, ■ or lower 
tabcers the otlwr. A s t hey do not always understand each other s langwage, 
they are sometimes obliged to adjust the barter by presenting a sample i 
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tlidr oini Tfare and mdicatiog with the hand, how much of their opponents 
they consider as its price? it is curious ciinTi^h to see tins pantomime. 
With but little assisiance trotn Iimpuag'c, this multitude of |)c:u[]te atljust 
their barjpiiiis with wotidcrful rapidity ; the several loatls iltsapjiear aa 
quick aa they arrive, trausferred to new bunds, so (hat there is a continued. 
succcssioD of arrivals, and a vivacity and bustle are commimicated to tlie 
scene that render it highly amusing;. The total number of people assem¬ 
bled could have luii-dly exceeded 3000? of these the Tartars und KamWeris 
brought wool and pashm ; the latter also ^voolten fabrics for barter. Sunk- 
lath, PankbSs, D*jrJs, &c. also and neoza^ (seed of a pioc) aiid 

some of lJ)C!n] atid oftbe lartari^, I’aslitnmas from LiLdak, kind of 

shawl, xvlijcJj from to forty rupees according to its qualitv^ TJie 
lower mountaineers bring grain, iron, spieeis, cloth, sugar, and other articles? 
a uiitnljfT of pea{du trom Kullu (a mountain state, aejmrateJ from Bissahir 
by the riyer^ also visit tliis fair. They cross some by the tar or bridge of a 
jingle rope (w'hich is here ninety yards in length,) and some on distended 
fkins wiibrJi wouhl appear to be both a safe and expedilioua manner of 
fi'c)s.'ing a river Uiai has not too great a fall. 

On the I5th we marched for iVirt; the route lay little above the level of 
Uie river and the increasing temperutiire gave us a sensible proof bow 
great our descent had been from .Seriui; the path is generally tolerable 
and the river appears to flow with a placid current and is little obstructed 
by rocks'. The ^uttgri river, a coitsiderabJe stream, Joins the iSetltJ about 
hnlf-way; it has its source in tbe fallitig oJi'of the inner range of the Hima¬ 
laya wbhit divides the river vat lies of the Sellej and Paber, IVe crossed 
it on a eatiga seventy-two feet long and twenty-two feet above tlie w'itter, 
rather narrow and springy; a good deal of flat or table land is seen a tillln 
farjier on near Dattanger, and a substantia] vllliige on the opposite side 
of the river called Nirmunda, Nirt is a small hamlet situated about a liun- 
dfed feel above Uie river bed. 
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From Nirtto Kotgerli was rathpr atongf march;the dis^tance being about 
nine miles 5 we did not arrive till past twelve, and found Ibe ascent from 
the Led of the river ejctremely faiigiimg, owing to the heat more than the 
steepness. Otir constitutions having been an long aocnatoTueil to the brae-* 
ing air of the Himalaya tract, were Little prepared to encounter the heat^ 
which even at this season prevail in a river valley, so narrow and so deep 
as this of the Setlej. The temperature of Kotgerh however which is be¬ 
tween 3 and 4000 feet higher, we found agreeable, and a few days after our 
arrival we had a heavy fall of snow. 

From Itotgcrh the journey continued along the banks of the river to with¬ 
in a few marches of Belaspur, but as little worthy of description occurred 
in this part of the route, and as this narrative Las already swelled to a size 
not originally contemplated, t shall conclude my remarks here, referring 
the reader to the appendix for the few particulars of sctenttfic import col¬ 
lected. In the appendix 1 have given an idea of the construction of the 
map and of the methods by which the few points of level fixed were de¬ 
termined. There will be found also two short vocabularies, one of Kank- 
weri, the other of Tartar words, and some other particulars that were omit¬ 
ted in the narrative. The reader will thus be better able to judge of the 
value of the few results fixed by thiif joiimej, as abo what may yet remain 
desiderata in that mteresting i^uartcr of rfeicarcln 
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APPENDIX, 


THE journey of wiiicli I Jiave altempted to give some account in the 
preceding pages was undertaken as before mentioned, for tlie purpose of 
laying down the course and levels of llie Ri vnu 8etlej. It will be pro¬ 
per therefore now to give an Idea of ibo manner in wUich these two ob¬ 
jects were accomplished and also to indicate soum of the results. This ac¬ 
count of the operations has been separated from the Narrative as little likely 
to afTord interest to the general reader. A reference to the accompanying 
Map will render wbat follows more iiitelligible, 

I. T.lie particulars on which are founded (he positions of the principal 
points in the moiintaiu survey between iho .Setlej and Atakananda rivers 
have been detailed v^'ith sufficient minuteness in the preceding volume of 
the Reseabciies. Of those poinU however depending on the chain of 
Triangles, but few offer themselves to tlte assistance of the Surveyor in his 
task of laying down the course of this river. A great part of the route 
described in the preceding pages lies north of the snowy Peaks ; and it 
had not appeared possible at that time to carry any connecting trianglea 
across that range. The points of verification therefore on wliicli tlie ac¬ 
companying Map depends, and the elevations indicated in liie Section 
being obtained (with only one exception) by less accurate methods than 
those on which tJie soutbero portion of the Map rests, it is my intention 
to give a brief but particular account of the data on which they are 
founded. 

3. The first of these (and t!ie most to be depended on I consider) la the 
latitude of the place. The following Table contains the results of ail the ob¬ 
servations I made. The iustrument was Troughtons Circle, No, 44, men¬ 
tioned in the former jmper. AUhongh it was free as far as 1 could ever 
perceive from all coliimation, yet, to render tlie results entirely indejicn- 
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ilcnt of this correction I itistle it a rule to observe tvro stars, at least, when 
practicable. K north and soiilh j on the satue side of Zero : bat If both 
north or both south ; on difforeut sides. This method of observing rendered 
me also independent of the error m the place of Zero and when the stars 
were nearly of the same altitiide ao l on different sides of the Zenith 5 of apy 
Utile error, in the adjuslinent of the glaBsos, or of the co-efficient of refrac- 
tioD, 


OBSERVED LATITirPE OF PLACES. 




I I 


$uA or Star, 


firit^tirh CiuiloniiiDdti « - ^ 

Dtrltl. - ' - ^ ' 

JakOi ‘ ‘ ‘ " " 

Cbvc. a(! of iha Hupin. - ~ 
K6rCi Baja (no tUlaK^f) ^ ^ 

Ban^la, - , 

PQAfl. - - - - , - ^ - 

^ ^ * 

aboTii Tomba 

JJbipV, r r ^ - - - - ^ 


Chanel 

Kakr, 

3saH* 

Skhlkar fortp 

LU, 

Hanj?, 


Tumofrlter hotween JviffaDiff 


4iLba vUtDECi^ 
ItAirauji^p * - 

' r 

i%itiL -p - - 

* - - 

Cficjtaon, * 

Spam W<nfaj (no fflJaic), 
NKt^Lafp * - * . 

Tr^n. * - - . 

Ilajalia, 

Go Ufa, _ . * > 

Rfinpnr^ _ - 

Nirt, - - * ■ 

Kotgerh, _ • « - 

SJlDip - - 


:h 41 
31 II 11^ 
31 16 45 

3L te> .^7 
31 ^^{ 45 

Si ^ 51 
31 .33 57 

31 

3E 41 64 

61 44 54 
31 49 30 

31 4Ji 33 
61 
33 

42 

37 

4H 

47 

31 40 m 
31 69 33 

31 6t! M 
33 114 33 
31 rifl 
Ml Qd 
31 63 41 
31 41;P 63 
31 45 

4* 

31 55 17 

31 36 54 
31 04 

31 31 3fl 
3^ 35 13 

31 61 oa 
31 61 61 

31 aj 23 
31 36 J6 
31 ^ 16 

31 ^ 66 
33 26 36 

at 25 05 
II J9 M 
46 

61 14 16 

3E la 12 


DruviODii Dod OplkincilaJ. 

Or AqiilL^ ot CjEQ^. 
dtita dittos 

ditto dkto. 

fl Cih'nacn. Meridiati Ait-. ofSiuii 
M^rf. Air* of Sun. 

Gt Cupbeia Aqu^HL 
ditta diitOk 

dluo diltn. 

dilkk diini. 

ditto 

diilo and PcijniiJ* 

<1 AqFiiloi* 

Cliunui, Morldlnll Alt. Of Sun. 
fit CcpbcL and Aquaiil^ 
do- dnF 

do+ *lo+ 

Cf M. AJLofa S^Phnl' 

d(j+ ilo. a PegnaL 
Or Ccplicii a Aquarii. 
dOi dfu 

do. do. 

do. do. 

C. M, X\u of Sun. 

dn- of a Eophei, 

a Ceph^i a ^Llarii. 

diUik iUiin« 

Cf Mf Alt. of Siitii 
H+ oi i£ Cisjikui. 

Sun. 


IX Ceph&i* 

do. dt AqnirlL ^ 

Sun. 

aCepbelft Aqaari;. 

Suti. 

a Cephei a AqiiiTii. 

ft Cephfli ot AqiiaJUni - 
8tin* 

ft Cfrpbfii a AqqwslF 

^tHil a ftm-rfnpeilD. 
o yi. Alt. ofSuti. 
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.1. Tlie foUoiring Table of ibe local erfors on Mean Time of an esecellcnt 
eight'daj ChronometeT, by Barraud, g{\'en to tsliew tliul uo nvailalile niC' 
tliods were neglected, but owing to an unexpected irregularity in (be rate 
of liie watch, they are not of the value 1 amicipale<]« The luiniersiuns or 
Emersions of Jupiter's Satellites that were ohserved have been already 
published, being used to fix the longitude of the rtRST Meridian of the 
survey, It was considered that the errors of such results as a coiiiparjson 
witli the Nautical Almanac could furuish, would be much greater than those 
even of the imperfect methods finally resorted to. 

TABLE OF THE OIlSEBVEO EBROHB ^011 Hf. T,) OF A CITRONOUETEIi. 


Jhiit. 

* 

1 

IS'?. 

J Mm4*r 

\ //rr. 

tUvt 


kulHCfhr 

2 113 



U 

IP 

2 33 3 

1 

4 

24 

w 

3 3G [ 

1 

ll 

31 

H 

4 C4 2 

1 4 m i 

a 

Srptfpi^r 4 

Nn^!, 

4 411 7 

1 4 48 3 

A 

27 

DMii. 

9 A3 T 

1 7 aa 1 

3"J: 

OcloLfT 1 


li 1 IJIi 5 1 


J3 

DbLILilf. 

J4 il 3 


U 

£bipU, 

lA 1 



la 

n 

JA 17 0 


1 

1? 

ij 

lA 25 4 


r 

Ill 


lA 42 3 


2 

25 

Sltulknr, 

15 37 2 



31 

Sup^panij 

la 3 



13 


13 211 a 



M 


13 33 3 


I 

17 

13 09 3 



\*J 

n 

13 4 


3 

SL 


27 7 


2 

24 


41 I 


a 

1 

' iy 

H W 7 J 

7 




4 46 [oiLuj^, 

A 71 
U ^ 

U 3 
7 


9 B ''1 

7 6 I Mean B Q2 

a ij 


a 9 

4 S lofipf» 
4 i 
4 6 

4 1 


4. The four following positions ’w bich are lo be found amongst Ihose 
derived fniiu ibe Triangiilation dctailetl in ihe preceding volume are used 
to detcrinine certain stations whence lliey w ere vistble. 


Hft^checj (Snowy Fciik) 
htc'ecUe (DitUi) 

li. (Ditto) 

ivedarKanta (Station) 



2«f. 



L<mg. 



!J1“ 

sr 

23"' 1 

Tfl* 

21' 

41'^ 

21 

4LI 

til 

19 

AH 

1 7B 

IB 

19 

Ifl 

tiu 

31 

1C 

lU 

78 

23 

95 

19 

513 

31 

01 

08 

78 

09 

33 , 

12 

C8» , 
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TJie stations fixed from these are: 

(6) Gfinaas PaFS. 

(e) CUilJing Kona 
HangaraBg Paas- 
(e) Tiishigang. 

M 4t 1)6JS, IU» M^-n.trc hearing of Kedar Kaata «»» oWad 
,5U- 00'. Tl.e anglo of olevallon O” io'«'. Tbo aoclioatbo 3- eaata y. 
Thoae data ™Llh 0.0 diflereaco of Ulih.de S97% 4 give tUe longltode of Di- 

dfi 70‘ the elevation 073-2 feet above the sea* 

m Glaasa Paaa. The three enowj peak. lUldaog. the Needle, and t. 
..ere ohaereed here. The angle ...blended by the first two waa 44- 31 30 
by the .eeood two IS” 54' so". These data afford eaeelleot means of fix¬ 
ing the Pass by using the elqjanl fonnula of DeUmbre. It would how- 
ever in ihb case be neeeasary to caleulate the reapeeUre dialances of the 
three peaks, en whM. aecoaul, ..wall a. the favorablealtuationorall three 
pomts, I have ehoaen a leaa direet method by ..slog the beaimgs ^d as- 
aumiog a latitude for the pasa. The plane of Magnetic East aod Weal o» 
Ih lAmb was always ohaeried «ilb great care on these oecasious. a magni¬ 
fier being used to observe the coineidauces of the Needle (whieb was fre- 
..uenUy made to oscillate) with the line of DO” in the compaa. box. In 

every case tbe slow .notion screw was used for makmg the oomcdenee 

nerfaet; and a. the same precmdlous were taken U observing the deeIt- 
naUon of the Needle, it U evident that the Magnetic hearings for near oh- 
jecta were nearly as good as Azimuths. Tbe tr..e hearings than of tUes. 
three peats observed as 1 have described were 53” 53' 98 i 44 30 and . 12 

39. Thelatitude of the pasa ia assumed to he 31” 2) 04. >1 leae 

data and the position of Rfildang the longitude is found to be 78” 8 27'. 

and with this longitude and the position of the Needle the lalttude ap¬ 
pears to be 31- 21' 03' Will, the same loogilude and (he posiboo of U w. 
shaU find the latitude 31” 21'05'. Tbe derations will ho found 
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Fromltiilclang (If. 1di>57 fcc(.^ 

Aeedle - - - t*. 47. dll 15.492 piean 15,5lG 
L. - - - - 2. ly. 00 15.409 J 

(tf) Chilliing Kona Pass. This station is fixed from the Magnetic bear¬ 
ing of RAUIang combined with the ]>Totracted latitude. These are 208" oi' 
nnd yi" 57' 10.'*' The longitude of the Pass is found to be 78* 27^ 27**" and 
from the observed angle of elevation the height is deduced to he 13,000 
feet. 

(rfj llangarang Pass. Simitar Data, Tlie bearing of Raildang 300* 10''. 
The protracted latitude 31* 4'7''54.'^ The longitude is found to he 78* 30" 
30.'" The elevatiou from an angle of 3» 04" 10"" 14-710 feet above the sea, 

(e) Tasliigang, Similar Data. Dearing of Riildaug corrected for decU- 
natiOD 315* 51' Protracted Latitude of place of obsen'atiou 3J" 50'05'''. 
Angle of altitude 2* 57' 50" llesiijLs—Longitude 78'^ 39' 12 % Blevati- 
on 12,874 feet. The latitude of the place as derived from obi‘ervalion was 
31* 40' 54" but as it is close under tbe ^reat Peak Pftrkj'iil a projection of 
which liaij an altitude of 19^ or in feet 10,000 nearly, 1 have uUowed tny- 
stdf to increase the latitude IT", by which raeiuis its place is less distort¬ 
ed in the protraction than it otherwise would be. Tbe Peak is to lb,B 
norili of the station and the effect of its aitraciion must have been a di¬ 
minution of the latitude. 

5, From tbe five positions of w hich l!ie above details are givon one or 

two Olliers are obtained iu a stiff Jess direct luaijjier. At Shijtki a ymall haae 

of 118 feet li inclies was marked by well defined sHgjiaKand theaugle which 

it subtended at a point On tlie ridge abuve, was meaaiired by a Theodolite 

well levelled and found to be 31' 40'', 30' 30", 30" SO", mi'an 30' 30". 'J'bis 

gives 12,8-50 feet, as the horiiomiU dial once of the ridge. On this line as a base 

sc fe 
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the great snowy Peak PurLytil was determined. The two observed angles 
were, on the ridge Gl* 27', at Sljjpki J', concluded angle 23* 33' From 
these observations the distance of Phrky4j| appears to be (from Sbipki) 
20,270 feet which witli its bearing 35;iMrgives a difference of latitude of 
4''37'7 and of longitude 47"', The difference of elevation deduced from the 
observed angle of altitndeC23" D'40'; is 13,030 feet. The latitude ofPurkjiiJ 
is then 31* 53'17* 7. 


Again from the ITangarang Pass the bearing of this Peak was found to 
be 62* 48' correcting for the declination of the needle. The difference of 
latitude being 313" 2, the difference of longitude is found to be 13'o^" 
giving Ibe longitude of Parky51 78* 43- 54" and that ofShipki 70* 44' 41-: In 
the same way the difference of elevation was found from the observed an¬ 
gle of altitude (5* 5C0 to be 8031 feet giving for the absolute elevation of 
this peak above the sea 92,731 feet, and for that of Sbipki J0,0t>5 feet 

0, 111 e may now compare the above result of longitude with that given 

by the Chronometer. The rate from Kotgerh to Dtidh 27 days, is seen to 
be 7* 24 losing. At Shipki during four days halt it was 8® 52'; the mean 
of these is 7* 9 nearlyi Adopting this as the most probable rate from Di- 
d5 to Shipki we have O'55 3 as the error on mean time under the Jst 
Meridian of the Survey (77" 98' 30*^ I5tli October. The difference be- 
tween this result and the actual error at Shipki (ts' 08* J) is 5' 12", 8=J* ift' 
12* giving the longitude of Shipki 78" 48'42^ or nearly ± more than the 
above; the same calculation applied to the returning observations would 
give a still more erroneous result 78* 53' 10* or 8^' more than that deduc¬ 
ed from Pfirkyil, The change of rate in the watch, which was greater 
tlian I had ever known it in tiie same period, prevents my placing any coti-> 
fidence in eitlier of these resnlti. The detail will have its use if it inspire 
a cautious dependence on Chronometers, and a salutary suspicion of their 
results under the most favorable circumstances. Ko watch tliat 1 hare 
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eTer seen or reail of, had a juster tiUe fa confideiica UiaB thia qdcj E mean 
judging from its previous perfornaance* 


7. A few particulars more remain to he noted, onLapclia Pass, the bear¬ 
ing of PiirkyQI Peak was observed 130“ 54'Cor. for declination 133“ 4JK 
The protracted latitude of the Pass (from Skalkar) was 32® 02'SG*from 
tljcse data we obtain the longitude of the Pass TG' 32'07'' Some nitstake 
committed in obsen ing or recording tt>e angle of altitude prevents its be¬ 
ing used. £ut from the Snowy Peak [Uslii Gangtang ^fixed by protraction} 
and having an elevation of 21,229 feet, as observed from Tashigang, the 
elevation of this pass would appear to be 13,408 feet. The angle of altitude 
was 2® 39' 50* feet. This result is in some measure confirmed by tbe angle 
of altitude of the Pass observed at Skalkar combined with tbe protracted 
distance and elevation of that place. 


8. In the Surrey of the Route an excellent Theodolite was used for tbe 
bearings, distant points being freely used as cheeks on the protraction. The 
distances were determined by Tisin. Such a meiliod wiH be thought per¬ 
haps loose and inaccurate and so no doubt \t is ; hut when it is borne in 
mind that such is the rugged nature of these roads that in whatever manner 
the measure be taken, it wUl require to be reduced from i to i before it can 
be used for protraction, and that this reduction must depend entirely on es- 
timatiun, dicre will appear little cause for iireferring (except on the score 
of convenience, any of tiie three methods which 1 Jiave been in the habit of 
emplo}!!!^ during mj’ labors in these mountains, viz, FERAMBVLATOit Mea- 
fiUBEMENT, Pacing, or Time, 1 may also add that 1 had well exercised 
niyselt in the number of paces which may be taken within the minute, on 
every quality of path, and that this number was always inserted in tbe field 

book at the time, as was likewise the reducuon of the road line to the 
straight one for protraction. 
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£}. T<?gaj'd to the elevationj* expi*esse<l in llie Sbctton a few of them 

rest on 'iVigonometrical measaroment ^ (alreaiJy detailed), the others are 
dcdticed from the foil owing Table of OltservuiUms [n,ule of the ttpijierature 
of boiling water. The Thermn meter ] useii was the largest [irocurable; 
it bad a scale of 40* to an inch. The boiler was a copper vessel about twelve 
inches in height and two in diameter. It was provided with a false bottom 
at a height of three inches above the lower one. This was pierced with hole# 
and the water poared in till k reached to about three laches above it. The 
thermometer was then placed in it so tljat the bulb was faliy covered with 
water. The reading was made with the assistance of a magnifier of about 
five or six mchea focus which was held tpiite out of the reach of the steam, 
the vessel being always open and the steam tjuite uncoufiued. I had found 
that any thing held over the mouth of the boiler even though it did not half 
close k, had the effect of raising the temperature. But by boiling in the 
manner I have described 1 had very consistent results. It will appear 
pcrhnpB a matter of regret that 1 had not the Thlamouztbical Barome* 
ter doacribed by AnciinEACON WooLLAaTON. This Instrument however i# 
not made of aulficient extent as yet to comprehend wiiliin its range the 
boiling points given in the following Table.' 1 mean witliout uniug the me^ 
thod of boiling and tapping as described by the inventor. This method 
would liave been of less easy applJention in a Journey hurried as this neces^ 
sarily was from want of supplies, than In the easier joumies through civilix* 
ed Europe. I can tliink of nothing which the common Thermometer 
wants to render it perfectly adequate to these measBreroents, beyond some 
enlargement of its scale, and a division into inches and decimals by a ver- 
nior, One-fourtli or even one-fifth of an inch to each degree would be am¬ 
ply sufficient, 

10. In the following Table I hare added a column shewing the corrected 
result ; the maiinef of obtaining it will be explained a iitllo farUier on. 
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T.\BLE OV BOILIXG POINTS. 



Pif'llCff. 

B/fy Pt 

/ 'f Wl|f b 

1 i>/ Air. 

CWrwIfli^ ivVe'r. 

' ■LptlH Stitn 






/wf. 


Sfpt- ^ 


100,00 

67.0 

8700 



Jiiku, 


40,0 

018ft 



Cito, nead of HapiFo^ 

103.70 

3@,0 

ll,S2ft 


30 

:^UGwy Pass. {Guniii^,) 

Ja7,au 

30,0 

10.1(37 

1 

O^K 1 

Narii Uikftiit(iiu 



13,766 

SMean of both Qbacrt atioiu. 


rfnowj PaiSj 

la^.iKi 



> 

3 

S fill la, 

lt«*,3U 

40,3 

0174 


4 

111 tip ar* 


4d,6 

0000 


5 

Piinrh 

2i>l,00 

0t,3 

7LI33 



Fmltkn^f 



03:4 


7 


100,70 

65.0 

B33L 


B 1 


lUtjKJ 

61,0 

870T 


13 

I>nlillb|^^ 

tBir.06 

60,7 

, 0067 


13 


1»7.3& 

4m 

0150 


16 

Shiplci^ 

IWb,W 

68,7 

U,103 


IT 

uf i|pj. 

1|#7.30 

01.3 

lO.Uda 


]l!j 

Ridgo flI'Ove Shi^kli 


38.0 

10,664 



Sln|ikL, 

lit6.4D 

GL 

i]J03 

Al^aaortlia two 


Na^uji i/li&la^ 

lasjA 

66,Cl 

8864 


II 


>aa,w 

40.5 

12.469 


US 

Road to KiikO} 


60.3 

13,736 


tt 

SiikG, 

iirj.uo 

-12,5 

13,438 

llsirlej ^roi^A af ioma li«i'bC 

21 

Chito^„ 


44,0 

1114470 

[aboi^t iklih 

25 

SkBiJiari 

lEia^ 

66,0 

J 


2(5 

Lirj, 

ia4,'!£^ 

3U,& 


466 feet nUoro tbo rirtr Ood^ 

2fi 

Uo, 

197.011 

44.0 


•V 

2» 

tliu^, 

taii.iu 

B6,6 

11313 


30 

^OnHn«til| 

itir.iti 

60.0 

wn 


i 



43,0 

UiKiO 

Eidtlkiit vlppliii ^row 3iQri« 

2 

Janisi, 

IPO.Bd 

3«6 

8027 


3 

Rarih^,^ 

xart;:iu 

' 46.6 

9H7 


a 

Wop* 

J84.U0 

40.3 1 

023tS 



Heiii, 

m.ao 

43^0 

tki07 


7 

Span Wodnr, 

904,0(1 , 

4tt.O 


4 TCpBdf m f Dtvaw 


Wouj^tu Ibtilo, , 

9W.W 

03.3 , 

6280 

’ nra g| Hl7l^r+ 


SidiRr, 

' 9li9.D6 

47^0 

urn 


y 

Tradii, 


47b3 

7a-.hll 


m 


9^11,10 

43.7 

7240 


n 

j G Ultra 

903.30 

4m 

fllp42 ' 


J9 

JlAmpiirp 1 

90a,1Jfr 

QQ^ 

3 .76 


H 

NJr!, 


04^ 

3070 


16 

iiffd afSetlfij^ 1 

XHW.iii 

46.0 

3^3 


ii 

Kqt^trhp 

SU9.3a 

60.W 

Ofitia 

Menu af th«k Gbiervatlonti 

tt ' 

JCaml^BTifiD, 

9U-1.(«I 

48>0 

6270 


If 

i K4n£:alp i 

203,00 

63,3 

0311 


Mt 

Ualofaj 

9IIM* 

ai 1 

0381 

About lOOff^t mhofc Uic Ri-^ 

IT 

Khyrnp 

aw,40 

OOi7 

sot 3 

[ver. 

1> 


2Ij,iKi ,1 

m 1 

2283 



1 h Id deducing the Elcvatmus given in lids Tuble 1 Uavc used the fol* 
loifiDg comparisans made ^vilU tlic s^ame Tbarmomuter and an cxcellvul 
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Barometer fillet] with Mercury revived from Ciimaliar aud »rell purged of air. 
These correepondences beiog comparecl with Dalloti's Table of the force 
of steam (Thomson’s Chemistry, vol. i.)eive the errors of the Thermometne 
scale, and from iliem tlie subjoined little Table is calculated by ialerpolat- 
ing the intermediate numbers. Using this Table to correct the indications 
of the Thermometer, the corresponding Oarometer is tahen from Dalttm’s 
Table, and the height deduced therefrom in the usual manner, correcting 
for the temperature of the air as directed by M. liamond in calculating 
single observations of the Barometer. It is known that without corres¬ 
ponding observations, the results of Barometrical measurement are likely 
to be erroneous. To this error the method by boiling is also subject. But 
in these climates, where the Barometer is so much more regidar in its iudi- 
cationg than in Europe, this error lies within a less compass. 1 find from a 
register kept very carefully at Suharanpur that the Maximum annual range 
is only 0 inches and in any one month not more than 4 inches. This error 
cannot then affect the boilings by more than 300 feet in ihe extreme case, 
and generally much less. But they are subject also to tbeir own error, aris¬ 
ing as well from the smallness of the scale as defect of observation. Every 
precaution was taken to reduce this last within as narrow limits as possible. 
Still 1 am afraid the error may have amounted in some cases to half a de¬ 
gree. Jt is baldly credible that both these errors should lie the same wav r 
and yet we see that in the Elevation of the Pass something of this kind 
must have occurred, for the result by boiling exceeds that of Trigonometri¬ 
cal measurement 5oI feel. I need scarcely say that with regard to the pu¬ 
rity of the water used I was most scrupidoiig ; 1 find it diflicidt therefore to 
nuderstand the above anomaly, unless it he referable to the uncertainly of 
the correction for the temperature of the air. 
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Tabfe of Me OJtstwtd Correspmdeofts ff the Temjitrature of Boiiittg B'b/f r with the 

ImlitittioHi of the Baroiiteter. 


Jfs^ Pi. 

O&itrrttd 

Mur. fed'ire- 
Jlcrani. ' ttd 

Mur* Vvr fitr Ttm* 

Dmm- 7'^uir . uf MUum. 

Err»r ^lObid* Mt^* FL f 
SruU ■ /flr # n'&r of Sruf^^. 

3H5,uU 


BA 


27,71 



2u7,80 


2Q41 \ 



30.28 

2iJ5,2« 

2,111 

2ri*,l3 


1 3033 

, 


20^ 

atta.iii 

2,ue 

3li8,0a 



70 b 

a5,Bi> 

^.7b 

201,27 ; 

2.33 

304,36 




35,6^1 

25,47 

20d,73 

2J7 

303.64 



74 


35J5 

2110, ZO 

3,90 

203.13 



33 b 

34.84 

24,70 

202,33 , 

2.4l> 

2«2,5» 

204/i6 

34.00 

35 

24.BS 

24.61 

20J,fKI 

3,3* 

201,94 

2U4.0l> 

34,30 

BU 

i 34,A1 

2 MO 

1 

2.31 

201.30 

lue.rfi 

aikfi 

30 

3kk3« 

2(,63 

^9b.m 

2.26 

195,73 



43 ■ 

17 41 

t7,a3 

185,911 

2,30 

l^X&b 


Ttibte of the Error of the Theraiomelric Sci^e, 


Ob*d. Fa 

It*ri r 

mtu. F. 

Ktrttr. 1 

iftf./■» ' 

£rrui'. 

188 

' 2 ft.* 

197 

2 44 

3LKI 

2 m 

189 

2 IH 

198 

2 43 

2ti7 

2 23 

10O 

2 53 

199 

2 41 

2iN^ 

2 20 

121 

2 52 

309 

2 30 

2<19 

2 17 

ID2 

2 51 


2 37 

3in 

3 14 

L93 

3 59 


2 35 

2it 

2 16 

194 

2 49 

at 13 

2 33 

212 

2 (HI 

195 

2 47 

204 

2 31 

213 

2 S>2 

193 

3 46 

295 1 

2 29 

^14 

i 96 


The full anoount of the cottection due to the temperature of the air baa 
been appljerl. To obtam the mean temperature of the column, 1 have cal¬ 
culated that, at the level of ibe aeu, from tJic observed temperaturG and the 
approximate heightt allowing a change of I** for every .lUO feet of Elevatjou. 
The correction is obtuiued by tlic formula isn: II. in which T, is the mean 
temperature and II. the approximate elevation. 

12. la forming the section, 1 have been doubtful as to the metliod 1 
ought to follow, wliether to give an ortliographic projection of die seveml 
points supposed to throw off perpendiculars on a plane assumed in posi¬ 
tion, or to constitute the several lines of route the inierBectiona of the 
planes of projecliosi with the surface. Though preferrijig the former, for 
some reasons needless to mention, I have chosen to adopt tiie latter as 
most conformable to the examples hitherto given of sections. My lines 
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or root, are however very el.orl anil very variable in direeiion, a clefvel of 
Ihis mellioJ as apiilied la 'liis iiartieular instance. In order Iwweier to re- 
lircscnt Ibo fall of tlie river I Irave enpposcil it to form an orlliograpbic 
projection on the plain of section and an lliia tatter is in most cases paml- 
lei to tlie river's coarse, it wiU not occasion any considerable distortion, 
■ft'bcre boivcvcr such does occur it is noted in the section. 


13. It now only remain, that I should notice hrielly the principal results. 

At Shipki the river bed is olevaled lO.OCS feet; at Nnmja Jhtila «8.54. The 
mean is 0430 which iniiy he eousUlered the elmalion of the intermedinle 
point. At Spnra Wodar asain the elevation is 6;i3fl feel i and at Wongti 
Jltdla S469. The mean of these. 331.1 is taken as the elevation also of the 
intervnediate point, ^ow the distance l.y the Map is tiO mdes or allowing 
l< lor the devions windings nf a ninnntain river JO; the fail is 4li9 fret, or 
6B feet, nearly, per mile. Again, nl Batornh the level is 2'«' 

Sfml 308.1 feelt "tran 2134. or below VV.mstf, 3I«. feet. Ihe dtstance 
being 03 (or corrected 02) gives » fall of 31 feet nearly. The present 
enrvev of the river terminated at S4nS hat jodging from the analogy of 
other’ rivers. 1 infer that It has a farther fall of lOOO feel to 1200 , before .1 
reaches theplains. in a eonrsc of ahont .10 miles. The total fall from Sl.tpki 
would then he ahont 3400 feet. Captain IVehh io his visit to the ft.ti 
Pass informs ns (Jonroal of Science, vol. is.) that the bed of IhefSetlej iias 
there an elevation of 14.924 feet. This is .1491 feet Ingher than the level 
nearShipki. The coarse of the river woald a,.pe»r to he ahnat 1 
that here also tl.e fall is between 10 and 00 feet per mile. At .SUipk. he 
river has a mean width of about 100 feet; thedepll. I did not measure, hot 
] should suppose it to he ahoat (t feet. These data, with the above fall 

,„i„- the Chevalier De Boat's formula would indicate a velocity of abou 

400 feel in the second, or nearly 14 miles an hour; a result eerlainly oo 
bigh. Prom Lari to the conduenCe, the fall of the right ! 3 ‘ 

nfeer is 2341 feet; the distance being ,13 mile, or corrected a, he or. 3B. 

Hei-fl therefore the faU S2 f«et 6 meUes per mile. A coorEo of 50 or , 
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miles above this point reckoning it to bare the same declivity, would bring 
its waters under the influence of perpetual frost. 

14. Some difTerences will be observed between the results given m tbis 
pajier and those contained in tlie former. TJiey are generally in llie elev a- 
tiona and liave been occasioned by the nse of Dalton a Table wbicU bad not 
been seen when that was jjublished i one or two have originated in revision* 
The Gtinaa Pass is one of these. 


A y^ocaiftt/ury oj Kandwtri and Tcirtar ITra'rf#. 


Eti^lish, 

£an<lif;err. 

Tarfar. 

Man, 

Mi, 

Mi. 

Male, 

Cliangmi. 


Female, 

Cbasmi, 

Muni. 

Father, 

Apa. ^ 

Owgu. 

Mother, 

Amina, 

Ainma. 

Son, 

Chang, Dekliraj, 

Tubh, 

Daughter, 

Chime, Cbiming, 

Pomo. 

nouse. 

Kim, 

Kangba. 

Village, 

Deshang, 

IJyiil. 

Fire, 

Mch, 

Meh. 

Bread, 

Hot, Lolri, 

Dik. 

Milk, 

Kherang. 


Butler, 

Mar, 

Mar. 

Salt, 

Tsa* 


Honey, 

Wus. 


Tea. 

Chfi, 

CLia. 

Dried Grapes, 

Dhkfiang, 

Gunddm. 

Wheat, 

d ad, 

Pakbe* 

Barley, 

Clink, 

Soa. 


A a a 
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Kaniaism> 

Tarta 

Kankang. 

— 

Sang, 

Balemg, 

Pamos, 

Sang6. 

Kbas, 

Mamori, 

Hhlas, 

Ro,fi. 

Khir, 

Khalba, 

Aich, 

Bit bo, 1' 

Bakbar, 

Rama, 5 

Klo, 

Ki. 

Pbsht, 

Pishl. 

Fothl, 

Poll. 

RagH, 

Sbflgii* 

Seaht, 

rfaksa. 

Kalam, 

Pingkyo- 

Gangsa, 

Gangsa. 

Bashang, 

Lingu. 


JinjffcA. 

Altai, 

Cow, 

Bull, 

Ewe, 

R[im, 

Wealher, 

He goat, 

Sbe goat. 

Dog, 

Cat, 

Boob, 

Paper, 
lob, 

Pen, 

Pipe. 

Flageolet, 

TUese two iostromenlb with the sUol carlonsly omamOBted and a^e 
Evs of B singulOT faaliion. form the porsonal oquipment of a Bhona. Tl.a 
Jgeoiel ia doable, bat llie notes are nnisans. Tl,» „o«le seems i 
ail uncertaiiia 


The scale eeema irregular 


£iujtuhf 

Sword, 

Cloth, (Calico,) 
Broad Cloth, 
>>’001 (Sheep’s,) 
Ditto (Shawl,) 
Teot, 

AVater, 

Snow, 


Kanaweri* 

Terwal, 

Kapra, 

Porin, 

Shingcham, 

Pashm, 

Taniboa, 

Ti, Till, 

Pom, KJterang, 


Ihrtar. 

Chi pan, 

Ha, 

jVambb. 

S hinge 

Eena. 

Gur, 

Chh* 

Rba, Oman. 






* 


Ice. 

Koarfi'oat, 

Stone, 

Mountain, 

Hili, 

Ascent, 

Descent, 

£ast, 

West. 

North, 

South, 

, Wind, 

Cold, 

Heat, 

Day, 

Night, 

Year, 

Month, 

Road, 

Bridge of Wood, 
Bridge of Ropes, 
Musket, 

Knife, 

Gun Powder, 
Eye, 

Nose, 

Tree, 

Field. 

I, 

You, 

He, 
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Suliung, 

Pagaltaog. 

Rak, 

Rang, 

Dani. 

Tang, 

Chor, 


Lnhn, 

Liskd6. 

J4ugdu. 

Lb 6, Lya, 

Rating, 

Barsang, 

Gol. 

BAtang. 

CItaui. 

Tarang, 

TGbak. 

KhQr. 

DarA. 

Mikh. 

Stakhsh. 

Bo tong. 

Rim. 

Geh. 

Kill. 

Nfih. 
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Tartar. 

ChagrAm, Kyakba. 


Deb. 

La. 

Kyen. 

ThAr. 

Slier. 

Hup. 

Chang. 

lid. 

LaAta, 


Ninon. 

Sanmori. 


ChAyain, SAlam^ 

TAba- 

Ti. 


a s a 
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The names of the Week la 

Kaniweri are 

Bmd{ with the termination an^ 

silixctL The Months seem to be similarly formed thus 

HiVicfl. 


Kan&weri, 

Chyt* 


Chetrang. 

DYsakh* 


Besakhang. 

Jyelh, 


Jestang. 



Ang. 

Sdwan» 


Sonang. 

Bh^doUj 


Bad rang. 

Asin* 


Indramang. 

Kartik. 


Kartang. 

Mirgsirp 


Mukhserang. 

Pfia, 


Ang. 

Magh, 


Mang. 

Phag(jn, 


Fhagoonang. 

It 18 remai'kable m the above Ibat the two months in which the Solsticeji 

occur have the some name, An^* 


The Numerals in Kan^weri and Bhotia are as follows 

English, 

Kan&wsrL 

Skoiia. 

One, 

rd, 

Che. 

Two, 

Nish, 

Nf. 

Tltree, 

S^m, 

Soin. 

Four 

Jin, 

JU 

Five, 

Gna, 

Gna. 

Six, 

Tuk, 

To. 

Seven, 

Sii^h, 

Dun. 

Eight, 

Rir, 

Gye, 

“Nihc, 

SguTj 

Zu. 


A 
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Kanatc€ri. 

BAolta. 

TeOt 

Sai, 

Chh. 

Eleven, 

Sehid, 

Cboksli!. 

Twelve, 

Sanish, 

Ghooiii, 

Tliirteen, 

Sohrtini, 

Choksua. 

Fourteeup 

SapO, 

ClihUjI. 

Fifteen, 

Sanga, 

Changna* ^ 

Sixteen, 

Sor 6 k. 

Cheroj 

Seventeen, 

•Sastisb, 

Chobdam. 

Eighteen, 

Sara, 

Chobgye. 

ittetecn. 

Sagu'i, 

Clifirgh. 

Twenty* 

Mja, 

Nishu. 

Twenty* one, 

NSjaid. 

— 

Thirty, 

Nua Sui. 

— 

TJiirty-one, 

Nfja Saliid. 


Forty, 

NSsh Nlja. 


Fifty, 

Dhat NSja. 

— 

Sixty, 

SQm Nija. 

- -- 

Seventy, 

Sum Nija Saf. 

— 

Eiglity, 

Pa Nija. 


Ninety, 

Pan NijaSaf, 

— 

One Hundred, 

Ra. 

- 

One Thousand, 

ilazar. 

- -- 


TLe foltoving ficutcfices will exhibit in a clearer view the total dissimN 
lorllj to Hindt uf eilber dialect as wall os to each atJicr, 


Ji!ttglish. Kmidweri. ^ Bhotia, 

flow fur is tliat villnge T Nudoi^liiin;^ teL^ warak d6? 

“What is the price of ibis ? ZO mfiUaitgte? 

Is it cheap or deorl Yti miillaog cheradl'ia teang dCLil 

Give iiim a rupee. J 6pang ea rdpi raniog. 





COURSE AXD REVELS 




'Eiigfiai. 

H’licn will you go to Kanaru I 
Wliat is tills t 
How far is Gfirii ? 

Is the road good 1 
\Vhen shall I arrive 1 
How far shall 1 find water 1 
Is tliere much ascent ? 

When will you go to Leh ? 
What merchandise have 
\oii 1 

Will yon rdU it! 

Gome here. 

Go there. 

Whut is your name? 

Where do yon come from ? 
How many houses are there 
in this village? 


Kaniiu’eri. 

Moline terang bite 1 
King cha namangto ? 
Gar6 telra warak. du ? 
Om dam dfi ? 

Teirang Piigtal 
Te wamk li pariato? 
Tang cboras ? 

Lio teriog hili ? 
Ki nomlo teta Sowdalot 

Re te yenu T 
Jfia je. 

Kapa bye. 

Kin haroang tedfiing? 
KJnna ham ehue ? 

.lu Desltang teih kin to? 


, RAofia. 

I^ing ot 

Gfirfi ebam tagur< 
Sam phehang oi ? 
Cham la telT 
Cham lechn tok.? 
Kea mongho ? 

Liro nam dogan ? 
Kyole chang chi cM 
^hoe ? 

Tc chungane 1 
, D ira shoh. . 
Phala song. 

Ke min chi t 
Xe kang nafing ? 
Dili yfilna kangha 
£cham bo£? 


These specimens, scanty and imperfect as they are, will tend to give 
some idea of the nature of the dialects. With respect to the written cha- 
racter in Kandwer I cannot speak with certainty, but in the Bhotia or 
Tartar villages they have the Uinma and Sirma characters (or printed and 
written) of Thibet, The general resemblance of the former both in their 
forms and names to the Sanskrit has been noticed. 1 have now before me 
an alphabet (or ka, kha, afi he called it) written by the Lama Rmg mg o 
Dabling, and comparing it with that given in Yates’s Sanskrit grammar t le 
resemblance is very striking. There are however differences, chiefly tinim. 
portaiil ones in the manner of forming the characters. This Lama had a 
hook printed in this character, the letters yeUow, on a deep blue grotm ; 
it was ornamented also with pictures of their gods or heroes, pamte wU i 
very bright and vivid colors but wilUout any idea of keeping or perspective. 
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Infarmatioa was always sought for (whoa the lime allowed it) as (o the 
distances and nature of the road between the different jilaces of note he* 
yond the frontier. The following contain some of the principal particulars 
collected. 

1 . Phrbfmni on the Setlej to G&rQ (Gertop.)“TIie particulars given by 
K-issam Das Seyaaa. 

P^rbijnni to Ricbba* 

Richba to Nissang. 

Nissaog to Totnha, (no village, ffre-wood and shelter.) 

Tomba to Dabiiug, 

Dabling to Namgfa. 

Namgia to Shipki. 

Shipki to Stia. 

Stia to Sherangla, (shelter and plenty of ffre^wood.^ 

Sherangla to N6gij. 

Nugu to Loxo or Nuxo. 

IjOXO to Bau Ktunon. 

Bah Khtnon to Rabgeoling. 

Rabgealing to Choxe Chiirkang. 

Ohoxe Clturkang to La ling. 

From Laliog, Gird b three day’s journey, A high range called Dangbo 
is crossed; some snow on it; fire-wood scanty. The people beyond Shipki 
are called Jar or Zar and belong to Wassang or XJehang as it is sontetiines 
called. Beyond Shipki the road is practicable for horses. Rebgeallng and 
Laling are both on the Setlej ; Chhpmng is opposite the former ; Mausaro- 
wer is seven days from Chiprang; Tokbo is the uaroe of the Gfiru Fergen- 
nah, Sngtad, Bamtad, M^"un, Luddr, Cbangiulingt and iMSpang, are the 
districts in w'hicli shawl wool is cliieffy proituced. From Chiprang to 
Chutigsa (^i^lang on the Jahuavi) six days, A road to Chungsa also from 
Sangla on the Ba^pu, 
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2. Tlie Lake Munsarower.—Parlicnlars furnidicd by Uie Lama Ring 
Jing of Dubling, 


It is from four to seven day’s journey in circumference, according to the 
season, and is called by the Bliotias Mipang- There is a smaller lake near it 
called Lankachu; in the raina they comnumicate. Out of MApang proceed 
four rivers towards the four opposite points, 1. Tamjn Kampa flows to¬ 
wards Ussang. 2. Mamjo Kampa towards Phrang- 3. Lang Jmg Kanii>a 
(the Setlej.) 4. Ling Jing Kampa towards Ladab. He has seen, be says, 
each of these four rivers, and asserts that each flows from liie l^e Ma 
pang. The SetleJ flows ihroiigh the smaller lake Lankachu. Gangri is a 
Snowy Peak near the lake much venerated by Huidus, Jbng is the name 

of China. * 

3. Shipki to CAfu or Gertop.— Piirticulare by Bali Ram Seyana, of 
Namja. 

1 

1. Shipki to Stia. 

2. Slia to Mcyang. 

3. MeyangtoKb. < 

4. Nfl to Klokfi* 

5. Klokh to Kiiiipu. 

0. Kiuiph to RuLuin, 

7, Rukum to Sbangai. 

8. Sbangsi lo Sliyang. 


Shyang to GArb three and a half stages—no villages; higli ground tra* 
versed with much snow. ChA[irung is eii£ day*s journej from Ciarfl. 1 el- 
dong and T^jng are two vUlftges on the road. 

4. Alfin^aiower and Man Tulai.— Chang Ring Jioffi o Beopari of M 3 
a village one day’s jouniey from the lake gives the loUowing particulars. 
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Minsarowcr i& in bifi opuuon a taouataia; Maatalui a lake; fiam tlielat¬ 
ter no river has its exit but from the former four rtFera spring, as follows ^ 

1. Lan^ Jij^ (Sellej) to the West and Soutb, 

2. Tamjok, to the East aud >(orth, 

3. Siog Jiaj between the precedlaj and flows to Lailuk. 

4. Mamjo or MaJbjok opposite ttm preceding towards Gerhwal. Tang- 
shbng^ Mebsbhng, Lodok, Malijun, ChangtaJing are the chief districts for 
the Shawl Wool. A Zhmpfing or Killedar of MaJja Chin. (China t) resides 
at Chiprang. He is of a fair complexion. 

5. GirCi to Leh (capital of I.,adak.)—Particulars hy the above. 

Kfrn of 

1 1, Eigong, a village of forty houses, level road and passable for 

horsemen. 

4 2. Teshlgangt a village of a hundred honHCS* Gelunw or IKonks. 

2 3 J>umjok, twenty honses, a stream which falls into Sing Jing at Leh. 

2 4, Kolok, a village of eight or nine houses. 

3 5. Kotgiit, lifteen or sixteen houses, 

5 tl. Murt, thirty houses. 

4 7. Ru|j»ho, twenty houses. 

5 ft. Gya. sixteen Louses, 

2 9. Mtrfit eight bouses. 

2 10. HimuiSr a hundred Lamas and Cel urns reside here. No farmers. 

2 II. Leh, two hundred and fifty to three hundred houses. The Raja 
32 of Ladak resides here, 

-V 

. G. Shipki to Chaprang,—Particulars by Chang Ring Jing. 

1. Lopchakj Bauk of Setlej, three houses. 

2. Till, ditto, cross on boarded Sanga, eight houses. 

3. Myall", opposite (i. e. to SJiijiki) side of Seilcj, twenty houses. 
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4 . N& ; Sellej, Lalf a day's journey to rigivt, eiglit houses. 

5. Lhk ; Setlej, still farthcp, four or five Ijoubes. 

6. Lakba; Setlej, not a day's jouruoj’i four or five Uousea. 

7 - ShangjSO ^ Setlej, about two miles, iilue or ten howseSp 

а. CUprang, this side Setlej—ford, twenty houses. 

A fort above the town or village. It is built of stone and will contain from 
1500 to 2000 men. Tli® road is practicable for horses. A horseman can go 
in three days; a loaded sheep in five. Ling h two hour's journey beyond 

ChfiproDg. 

7. Gfifh (Gertop) to M^nsarower, 

■ 1- 

3. 

,4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8. Bekar to Shangze. 

J, Btoh. left bank of Setlej. 

2. Foabang, ditto. 

3. Ciiipi'ang, ditto. 

4. Bukhra, right bank. 

б. Shangze, ditto. 

Bekar b two or three day's jonmey from Nbsang; the toad crossing a 
Yery high ridge. 

ft. Lari to K(iogri.—Ball Ram Seyana of Namja. 


Tiikyii,-eight houses- 

Mensar, twelve houses, inhabited by Lamas, 

ft 

.Ghdpta, four houses. 

Chekung»two housea. 

Karlep, six houses. 

Turjan. twelve bouscfi, inhabited by Lamae. 
Mansaiower, siitty-four bouses. Lamas. 


} 


ThBifl are two very luag 
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1. Tabo, a few 

2. Pokso. 

3. Dankar, a fort. Muni, a Urge Tillage opposite. 

4 . Tangti Konj. 

A. 

a, K^ngrt. 

Under Danknr two branches of Hie rirer unite the Spino and the Lidang 
so called from the Perguimalis tJicy flow through. Beyond Ktingri ure 
KQlling, 'latSingi and Bare, on the banks of the Spino which is the right 
branch. On tlie Lidang are Lara, Paling and Rangreh. Tlie Liil.mg has 
its source in the high range Rungfim La; five day’s journey from Dankar, 
Does not know where the Spino springs from. 

10. Girft to Chiprang.-^Same informant, 

1. Siilng Lap c ha. 

2. Tiiktng. 

3. LargA. 

*“ -1. Peldong, 

3. Ling. A bridge over the SetleJ formed of iron chaips. 
tt Uh^ijrang, 

11. Particulars rurolshed by a Kaniweri Beopari from Leb. 

Ciiang to Rupsho five day’s journey. 

^ Riipsho to Rutoh, twenty day’s journey, , - . 

RAjisho to Leh, ten ilay’s jourppj. 

^ LAri to Leh, fifteen day’s jom^ey. 

1,. Sk Ikarto OarA. n man of Skulkar, 

^ L Cliangar, (no ullage,J wood and watery a care. 

It li L 2 I 
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2. Sagta(T» a village of three houties. 

3. Champa, village of tliree houses. 

4. S&ncgyfil, twelve houses. 

5. Shm Lakh:vr» (no village,) wood and water. 

0. Bhiit(i6 Ghati, source of Yiiug Chum which joins the Spiti JusI above 
Skulkar. 

7. Chukara Chang, no village, encampment, tents black, formed of (lie 

hair of the yak. 

8. Khaurkhll, no village, water. 

9. Kharkhtim Chang, encampment, no cultivation, 

10. Dukbo; one tent, no wood. 

11. Shang; encampment, twelve or thirteen tents. 

12. Laoche; no village or encampment. 

13. Zfinjhag, two tents. 

14. Kungya; no village or encampmenL 
Id. Giru. 

At most of these stages wood is not procurable, the only fuel is the dung 
of the yak. Ranglo is twelve day's journey from Lari. Tangdl, two from 
Ranglo. 

13. From Sungnam in Kanawer lliere is a route to Manes in Ladak. 
Damakshu is the name of the high ridge crossed. It is said to he covered 
with snow. Mnnes is three day's journey from the crest and one day far¬ 
ther is Pankar. 

14. From Nissang also there is a road to Slang and Bekar, two villages 
on the Setlej, between Shipki and Chfiprang, This route crosses a very 
high ridge covered, 1 believe with snow. It leads op the bed of the stream 
which flows under Nisaang. 

15. 'There is a direct route also frora Shipki to Skalkar crossing the lower 
part of the Phrkyiil ridge j it is represented as both dilEcult and dangerous. 
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Om the Buildmg Slones end Mosaic of Akberabad or 


By (niE late) H. VOYSEY, Esq. 


To tht Stcniory of the Asiatic Society, 

Sm, 

W£ Lave all beard of the ma^ficence of the Tajmalial and of the 
precious stones used in its Mosaic; of die robberies committed by the Jhats j 
and of the substitution of otliers of iaferior value. 

Perhaps an emimeration of the stones used in the structure of this beauti¬ 
ful Mausoleutn, as well aa of other buikiinga in Agra, for the purposes of 
truth and of fixing the proper bounds to our admiration, may not be foreign 
to the scope of the Asiatic Researches, particularly as some of them are ob¬ 
jects ofgeobgical interest. 

The stones composing the main structure of all tlie public buildings at 

Agra or In its vicinity are of two kinds, sandstoiie and crysiallked lime 
stone or marble. 
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The Torf; the greater part of the Mausoleum of Akber at Secaudra \ llie 
■ Jamd Mesjid ; the gateway, wall, caaemeut and Metyjds of the Tij; are 
built of the sandstone. The Tijmabal or tomb of the favorite wife of -Shah 
Jehnn^ the Moii Mesjid and ^onte buildings in the interior of the fort are 
built of marble. 

Tlie sandstone is of a disagreeable colour, and from its strong resem¬ 
blance at a distance to brittk, forms a mean and ugly contrast to the brillian- 
cy of the polished marble structures, wbich are reared on it. It is not a good 
biiilding stone, decomposing very readily, [iarlicularly tbe slaty kind, which 
contains a considerable cjuantity of mica and iron, it is remarkable for its 
veiney appearance and for ibe grey circular spots, of varions size difiused 
over Its surface. Some of them exliibii tlie siugiibir appearance of a small 
protuberance or tail tike tliat left on a bullet, wben caijl in a mould. A bo- 
rizoutal and vertical section of one of them, shew (Itat they are spherical. 

This stone i.s qnarried about twenty-two miles west of Agra; at Faltehpnr 
Sikri, in the bill, on which the Mausoleum of the famous Selimshah Cbis(f 
is byilt. This Ipw rai^ge runs in a nf*jirly N. E. and S. M', direction and 
the dip of the st rata which arc very tlislinct varies from an angle of 2A® to 
to*': nearly at right angles to the direction of tbe hill, luaS. S. Westerly 
durection. It is remarkable that a range of liilts South of Fattchpur, of the 
sgme rock, dips in a contrary direction ; tbe precipitous face being to the 
Southward and the dip to the Northward. 

7l belongs to the old red sandstone formation of Werner, and is the first 
of bis floetz rocks. Mc’Cullocb and Jameson, however aJtliotigli nut agree¬ 
ing in the mode or relative peHrxI of its formation Jmve placed it among- 
\Jie primary rocks. I have little doubt that this rock will be found inciim- 
benl on granite, ns I have invariably found it in the peninsula Oi India 
nnd in otlier parts of Hindoosflian. At a place lying bctw'ecn arangab 
the ancient capital of Tcllngana and tbe Godaveri, I have seen a rock 

r 
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M^nJi exactly Bimilar characters, even containing llie grey ajiliericaj spots, 
Imt of rather larger dimensions, Tlie grey sandstone ^vbicii is also found 
m the hiiiJdijiga of Agra, <liflers in no respect hot colour, from the red, the 
passage taking place very frequently both in a gradual and in a stuldcn 
manner from red to grey, in the same I,lock. 1 tidnk it probable I Imt this 
range of sandstone forms part of the great sandstone formation of India; 
on the N. E. boundary of which, are found fattelipur Sikri. Macijkun<(, 
Dholpur, Gualior, Kallinjer, Chtinarand llolasgher; and llmi it is connect- 
cd to the S. W. with ibat of Cond%vana, 

The crystallixed limestone is said to come from Jaypur, but I have not 
been able to obtain any precise information on this point. The specimens 
which I have examined, apjyear to be pure carbonate of lime, of a large rhom- 
boidal gr.ain, effervescing very briskly in acids. I have seen no Bpedmen.-i> 
winch contain carbonate of magnesia, allhougli the Hindu images formed 
-of dolomite or magnesian limestone, which are commonly sold in Calcutta, 
are said to come from Jaypnr. The Garrah Mandela limestone is a dolo¬ 
mite offtsmaU grain and more nearly resembles that of the above-mentioned 
images. The marble of Agra resembles the Carrara marble of Italy in the 
purity of its white, and in its containing grey streaks. 

Tl., glonn used in the mosnie of the T4j, and of the other buildings, are 
of twelve kinds, including; the different .(lecira ofCalcedony; they are, 

1* The Lapis Lazuli—Lajaverd. 

2. The Jasper—-TAmrosang, 

3. Heliotrope. 

d. Calcedonic .Agate. ^ 

5. Calcedony. ^ALiL 

6. Ciirnelian. 

7. Sarde. 

«• Plasma or Quartz aad Chlorite. 
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9. Yellow and striped marble, 

]0, Clay (date, 

IJ. Nephrite or Jade, 

12. SbeUy limestones. yeUow and Tar legated—Sengmiri am: and lasUy a 
yellow atone called -Seng lilaf’ it is of a golden colour, but 1 had no oj*. 
portunity of ascertaining, if it re,illy be a stone,* The whole of these with 
the e^Kception of the ahelly limestones, are used in the Mosaic of the T^*, 

Jst. Tlie Lapis Lazuli I am inclined to Hunk ie a foreign atone, 1 bare 
not hitherto found it in India, It is said to come from Ceylon and from 
Thibet, Some pieces which fonu ihe upper border of the tomb of Momli^a 
Ecgani are of a beaiitiful deep blue colour, containing interspersed crystala 
of Iron Pyrites, wliich the ancients imagined to be gold. This stone is tbe 
most rarely used in the Mosaic of the Taj. 

2. The Jaiiper is blood-red, and of tbe kind found in Ibebasallietrap and 
^■ackea rocks of Hiuduatban and in the beds of rirera issuing from them. 

^ 3. Some oflbo specimens of Heliotrope or Bloodslono arc large and beaa- 
tiAil, and it is used in great profusion in tbe Mosaic. TJib stone is also 
found in great abundance in iJie same locality as the Jasper, 

<> 5, fi, and 7, are generally very beautiful, and are translucent, verging 
on tninsparent. They are of various shades of red, while and yellow, A- 
mong the Agates are the ribbon agate, the fortification agate, the tubular 
agate, moss agate or mocha stone and tbe star agate. The Caraeliana and 
8ard^8 are remarkably fme. These stooea are all found in the same locali¬ 
ties, as the last, Ihe Sone, the Nerbaddali and OodaTCri rivers are said 
to produce them in abundance. The great manufacUire is at Ciimbay, I 
once saw a iingatn of agate which had been found in the Qodaveri. Its 
weight was probably from aix. to seven pounds, and it a as finely »oned. 


* it ti Hill to vaw£ irtiiti K« mnirn. 
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8. The PIrsah, ti'htcb appears to me to be a mixture more or less inti¬ 
mate of Quartz and CUlorile, is frequenUf found in the liasaSt and amyg^> 
duloid rocks of the Dekliiti : its principal use in the Mosaic is to rary the 
shades of the leaves of Uie llavrera. 

0. The vellow marble is seen principally in the tomlis of £timad ad Dau- 
lali, the Vizir of Jehanj^ir. His siircopJiagus and that of his wife are form¬ 
ed of solid blocks of it. It is said to come from Gttzerat. Not Iteing able 
to procure bits of tiiis or of the striped marble, 1 vtas not able to ascertain 
their uature. 

10. The Clay slate appears to resemble timt ^rliicb 1 have seen froni 
ftlongliir and from the mliiis of Cour, It is used in the borders of tbe Mo¬ 
saic as a contrast to tbe white marble, but lakes a very inferior polish and 
is mucJi subject to decomposition. Tlie lar^c laLlit of SIlahjchan near the 
private boll of audience in the fort, is composed of an entire slate of thin 
Stone. 

If. Tlic Nephrite or Jade, 1 have only seen in the Zenana of Jehan^r, 
It is of tbe same kind as tliat sold in Calcutta in the shape of dagger’s ban¬ 
dies, a|H>onB, cups, &c. Some rough specimeus of it, which J procured from 
tho bazar contained a considerable quantity of talc intermix ed, which is not 
an uncommon occurrence in iliis stone. 

t _ 

12. The yellow shelly Itmcstcine is remarkable for the difTerent specleis 
of the genus Cardiom, which it contains, the ribs aod transverse sina: of 
that genus of shell being very distincL Tlic matrix is composed of clay, 
ailex and oxide of Iron; it is softer than the cryMtailine yellow limestone 
wliicli fills iiji the outline of the shells, and conF^erfiicntly lakes an inferior 
polish : wilt-re it has been exposcil to the tread of the naked feet of pilgrima, 
this ililTerence is particularly obvioii!*, tJie shells being left in relief by the 
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Treanng^ clown of iLis Bofter mnlri;£, preseuLmg a curioua and pretty appear* 
anco. An easy mode of diBsecting tbi^ limestone is alforded (it placing a 
piece of it ia diluted munatic acid, wLicIi dissolves the pure carbonate of 
lime of the shells with great rapidity, leaving the spaces empty in. winch 
they were previously enclosed. The Bhells are much broken, and 1 found 
k difficult to determine wbetUer there are any of the genera Sulen or My a 
amongst ibem.* 

The shells of tlie variegated limestone are less distinct, the stone itself 
being more compact and containing enclosed pieces of clay slate: they may 
however be sometimes satisfactority ascertained to be of tlie same genus, 
Cardium ; it contains a smaller quantity of carbonate of lime t but the same 
peculiarities from w«iring down exist, and it may be dissected will: ciiual 
ease by the aid of the acid. 

I hare been informed that these marbles come from Guaemt but whether 
that is tlieir habitat I cannot tell. From the looseness of their component 
parts, and want of compactness, J tlitnk they arc tertiary limestones, possi* 
bly of modern origia, like those in the vicinity of Pondicherry, 

Tlie whole of these stones and marbles are said to have heen the produce 
of commuted tribute, or to have been received as gifts from tributary pow¬ 
ers; but the labour bestowed on polishing and giving the exact shape to 
such hard materials, must have been immense, and forms the distinguishing 
feature of this magnideent work. 

A single flower in the screen around the tombs, or sarcophagi, contains a 
hundred stones, each cat to iJie exact shape uecessaryt and highly polish¬ 
ed ; and in the iiiterior alone of the huildtug there are several hundred 
flowers, each containing a like number of stones. 

* I dfi flol think limit? Konrv nre present finpnrtitd ini 6 Affray thiij arc pr^cnied, for th* 

pnipo^^K ut khe AgiUi (r^ia mutitrtJiis ruineci mffljids wiLli wliioU thisOlAifioLH 
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Wlien therefore the tna^iUcence find beauty of the materiole, the size of 
the btiilcliD^ and the tninien$e pains and labour bellowed upon the whole 
are taken into eonsid era lion; it may be Bai'ely averred that it haa not ita 
equal in the world. 

1 am, &c. 

H. U. VOYSEY. 
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Sanscrit Inscriptions, 


Bv (tue late) Captain E. FELL, 


Wit/i O&servations btf H, H. WILSON, Esq, See, As. S. 

TffE Sociefjr having been some time in possession of varions translated 
Inscriptions by the late d i sting it islied scholar Capt. E, Fell, think it due 
to his iQBjnoryi as well as to the value of the docunientSj to oder them to the 
public* 

The first of (liese was found at Garha Mandela; in what situation, is not 
upon record* Capt. Fell's intentron to fiimish the necessary iJJustratlona 
both of this, and of the Inscription at Hansi, having been delayed till the 
papers should be revised for publication, and having been finally disappoint* 
ed by liis premature death. The IlanBi inscription was copied from a stone 
in the fort. 


The Garlia Mandela inscription is remarkable for the genealogy of ar^ce 
of princes who exercised the sovereignty over part of central Hindustan in 
which tJie enumeration much exceeds that of any inscription yet discovered. 
A very moderate computation will place the origin of the family in the com* 
mencement of the seventh century, as if we allow an average of twenty years 
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to the reig;D of each of the fifty-two princes prior to Dridaya in IGI7, wo 
ahall deduct 1010 years from that date, and consequently place the acceS" 
eion of Y&dara Raja in 027: how fiir the w huie detail is entitled to confi¬ 
dence cannot he coujecturedt hut the latter part of it is susceptible of con- 
firmation. The fate of Durgdmti called DurgeUi hy Dow is related in 
hta translatioR of Feriiiihta with many interesting circumstances: she com¬ 
manded the army against Akber’s general Asaph after her son Vira had 
been dangerously wounded and compelled to quit the field, and w hen all 
was lost plunged a dagger into her bosom rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy, (Dow, it. 315.) After her death, and that of F/rn, the 
principality was temporarily occupied by the Mohammedans, but the in¬ 
scription confirms what the history only leaves us to infer, that it was not 
at that lime permanently annexed to the domioions of the Mogul, 

Tlie inscription at Hani^i fieri res some interest from its assisting in eln- 
Cidating the history of PriUm Htii or PiUtattraf as will he noticed in the 
remarks which the Benaies inscriptions have suggested* 

ir 

The circumstances relating to the discovery of the last named inscripti¬ 
ons are fully described in the extracts from the rejiort presented by the 
Judge of Benares to Government, to whose liberality the Society are in¬ 
debted for their communicatioD, 

r IKSCBIPTIOX FROM GAlUlA MAXDEL.k, 

Salutation to Gauisa. The/orlunate Vishau conquera* 

1 

In the province of Gfidhfi, there was a prince named YAdaTa R&ya, a 
receptacle for the waters of battle; his son was M4dbava Sinha, whose 

S ^ 

son was Jag,‘)nRfitha from whom was tiesceuded Raghuufitha, wdiose son 

ft e j 

was Rurtra'dfiva; his son was VibSra Sinha, wliose son was Nara Sinba- 

s 9 

d^va, whose son waa Surya-bhdnu, whose son was Yasn-d6va; from hua 
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was Go|ifilas4iii, from whom was descieDdfrI Blu'ipdiaaalif; wUose son was 
GdjMiidiLa, whose son was prince lUinaohandra, whose son was Snratdua- 
siiiJja, whose son was nanliHra-dfiva^ whose son was KrisLiia-deva; from 
v^Jiom sjji*uiig Ja^at'SiLilja whose son was I^Jal-a~ 4 !iLiiia whose son wa$X)iirJii~ 

na Miilk, w hose^ son w as Yasasknma whose sou was Prailpdditya^ whose 

eon " f*s asas'Chandra. His son was Maudhara-sinhaj whose son was 

ioi from ^vLoin Rama-tJjiiTitlro, fion was 

<V|’ 

tlia-rat^-sdna, whos^son was Kamula-uayanai whose son was I he prince 
^arahmiddva; Ravils inha was his oflKprm^, to whom was born a good 

^ _ 30 II ° 

son nan^rd Ifihhuvaaa'rdya, whose son was Prlthiu R^a, whose son was 
Ddranli-ohandra, whosejion was JM ad ana-s inha, whose son was Ugra- 
Bcna; his son w as Raiiia-salu, from wljotn was desrcn<led Tdi'd-cLnndra, 
■whose son was Udaya-siiiha w hose son was Blidnumitra, wliose son was 
Bhavaui Sdsa, wliose sou was Siva-a in ha wliose son was named Ilarindk- 
yiitia, whose son was Sahala-Binlja whose son was Raja*siDha whose 

^n was Dddirdya, w hose son was Goruksha*dd:ja, whose son was Arjona- 
biuha* 

AT 

13. To whom was horn Sangi-aina-silii, who was the fire of general 
destruction to ifje heaps of his cotton-likc foes,, and upon the appearance 

of whose majesty pervading tJxe universe, liie mid-day sun became as a 
spark. 

14. M'ishmg to conquer this whole earth, he destroyed fifly-two for¬ 
tresses, (considej edj irupregnable, by their ramjiarts, and bastions equul- 
ling tlie thunderbolt, and firm on tbe peaks of mountains, 

15. The son of this gem amongst monarchs was Dalapad of unsullied 
fame, w hose renown the lord of serpents (Sesha) was long anxious to chant, 
but w hose mouths could not completely accomplish his praise. 

T(l, Even those (princes) of morose dispositions continually embraced 
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the duet of the feet of (Lhjs tnonarcli), ^hose hBntla were ahrays inoist witli 
the watej-s of charity, (who waaj intent on hk rememl.rnnce of Harj. the pro¬ 
tector of those in his power and the guileless cheriaher of his siilyects. 


17. His consort, Durgivali was as prosperity itself to the fortunes of pe¬ 
titioners, beautiful, as the image of virtue, the acm6 (boundary) of the good 
fortune of tliia earth. 


18 . Upon the decease o^f the Sovereign of the Universe, shemstatled her 
«on, the fortunate ViranAriyuna. three years old, in the seat of royalty, 

19. By her own renown, famed in the three worlds, she made tliis whole 
earth, as it were to change its appearance; Uy immeusely higli golden dwell¬ 
ings. as an tmiimited splendid Hi-mAciiala. by the heaps of precious gems 
scattered every where, as a mine of inniiineruble jewels, and by the herds 

of frolicsome elephants, as possessing iaiiumerable elepJjauts of the lord of 
hoaten. 


20. Surely, slie who daily presented, steeds, elephants, and millions of 
gold in unbounded charity, eclipsed by these higli-famed acta the vast re¬ 
nown of ihe KamadUeuu. 

- 1 , Always intent on Ihe protection of her siil.ijecta, she herself momit’- 

ed on an elephant, in every field of battle, conquering her powerful adver¬ 
saries, rendered useless the LdknpAlas. 

22. The fortunate VimnirAyana of infinite fame, entered manhood; and 
the dignity of this prince, difiiised over tlie world, increased togctlier w Uh 
the portion of revenue rwptisUe to he lahen. 


23. In the course of time, a miglity chief was dispatched Uy ALber, 
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po 1 ^(^r^uI by the riches of the earth, and etjualling ArjoDa, for the frtbate4 
He was disrespected by the prince 

21 and 2<j. T'pon a battle taking place, tins iKiistrious warrior, who made 
the earth bend beneath his vast army, and wild had ever defeated bt$ foes 
by his dreadful valour, was slam by hundreds of thousands of his adversa* 
rv's* arrows, Durg^vali, who was mounted on an elephant severed her own 
bead with the scymitar she held in her hand: she reached the supreme Bpi> 
fit, pierced the stmV orh (obtained saivation.) 

20. ChandraK^liT, the asylum of the unprotected, the abode of glory, the 
full lamp of the whole of his family, he whose wealth was fame, and the 
olFspnng of the prince Dalujiati, was crowned (by the people.) 

27. The females of his enemies quarrel with the trees in the forests: the 
trees first snatch off their garments, then with their thorns seize them by the 
hair. The women consame them with sighs, aud observing by the (light of 
tlie, sun their uncovered bodies, hariihiy teai* off the bark to clothe tlicm- 
&dves. 

28. As the six-faced god, was descended from the consumer of the god 

® SI 

of love, so w'as a son named Madliiikarasdhi bom to this prince, lie was 
of unsullied renown, and a sea of glory acquired in'tliis world. 

29. By whose victories proclaimed by hosts of people, and accomplished 
by his strength of arm, the eight Dtkpilas, are eternally ashamed: by the 
vibntffng sound of whose double-headed drums, outvying the roar of the 
newly risen, but arrogant clouds at a general deluge, the exultations of his 
agitated and dispirited foes were silenced. 

SI 

30. His son was the fortunate Preihans'irtiyano, the accomplisher of 
the wishes of the good, the corjioreal energy of the mass of glory of die 
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ksUeLfiyas; lUe abode of love; fame itself; llie pride of hU family; ilia 
vFealtli of tlie 'virtuoui!, tlie art of tiie Creator, Uie ocean of good qualities, 
and votil of a path for evil. 

51. HU foes deprived of their repose by lUe first acquaintance of the 
light of his sbimng renown, and separated from their beauteous females, 
unto this day do Dot quit the inouDiain caves: and by hU increaaiixg troops 
of thousands of dreadful elephants, resemhling heaps of clouds and whose 
brows were fragrant witli Uie dew of passion, the mass of hills was either 
iiumblecl or cleft. 

32. In the field of battle, even the proudest monnrclis should only be 
/urcihly secured. Eumiiy should not exist: tUme should be iucreased in 
tliis world, by charity unceasingly practised- There must not be any osten¬ 
tation. To petitioners thetr request should always inimediaLely*bc granted 
without any enquiry. These are the virtues of princes and these practises 
were proverbial of Primnsfild. 

55, The fortunate Hiidayfeswara resembling anoilier new year was the 
son of this illustrious prince; he was the giver of happiness to Uiejust, nod 
the glory of his ancestors. 

54, Although he nilcs over the whole ivorld, yet he particularly cherish¬ 
es the unprotected; a cloud tliough raining equally, waters a valley most 
abundantly with rain, 

55. Py liira were presented, and confirmed {by grants) on neat copper 
pltLies, to the braliiiksinas, several villages eucotn[jassed by delightful groves, 
proud with splendid mansions welt tuhiibited, ubutioding with pure lakes 
slocked witJi lotuses ; pleasing from the continued noise in the temples (from 
the cliuniing of the vSdua, &c, &c.) and every w here possessing extensive 
(lands) fruitful with every kind of grain. 
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33. He chemhed the wlifilt* of lim own t^xtt'ndi-fl ihimmloo, pleasant, 
from (he nttnclimenl t«i lliu worship of tli« itutuonJa, and ia which liyptn 
crby was never know n. 

37. The universe and every mnnan-h wns oliedient to the wialiea of 
[lnday6H;t, liy whom were inscribed on a wall of gold, the fifty letters, re^ 
sembUng mighty elephants* 

38. Who, w'lren in cliace, on foot, slew with an arrow, when springing 
on him, a mighty tyger, with forehead resembling a large dreadful ser¬ 
pent. 

39. Regarding whom this is a saying of [ndra ; '*OIj Arjtina, why are 
** you dispirited ? Oh illustrious immortals! What; do you not know that 

prince Hridaya makes many brolimanas ontheeartlr, equal to ludraf' 

40. Tlie consort of this monarch was named Snndari, the mansion of 
good fi>rtnne, and boautifnl as that treasure, Virtue. 

4* 

.IJ 

41. Through whom the earth was constantly filled with the enemies of 
the demons, dispeltmg the cause of tlie streams of poverty and pain, and 
was always (glutted) with the waters of real charily, with elepiiauts resem¬ 
bling clouds, and (temples reeking) with streams of fragrant juice. 

P 

42. She cherished virtue by innumerable acts of holy munificence such 
as (causing to be made) large wells, gardens and reservoirs, and by numer¬ 
ous presents. 

43. She caused this holy temple to be erected, and placed in it the 
(images ofj Vishnu, Siva, Ganesa, Durgd, and the Sun. 


44. Sankara is incompetent to the praises of her, by whom Sridham 
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(Vielinii) and the other immortals are glorified, and have olitained a hot/ 
abode. 


45. She catiseii the deities, Krishna, Vishnu, and olheis, to be coniinU" 
all/worshipped in tlm/etnple, by brali ni an as j^peciollv appointed, by ofier~ 
iiigs, banquets apd riches tonumarable. 

4G. The monarch Hridaya conquered greally llirnngh Iter, who is praised 
for her excessive energy, and resembles the light of ibc moon. 

47 . This account of the race of this prince was fnimed by the learned 
Java Ciovinda by the order of Sukiritt, a precrpior of the Miinant^a, and 
Vytikarnna, and who by his own docirines conquered logic, and is skilled 
in the w'bolc of the v6das and their lueiubet's. 

48. Tills temple was built by the skilful artists SJnhasalii, Dayorama, 
and Bhagiratha. 

40. Written by Sad&siva in the year of tlicSumbnt Bcra, 1724, fA. P. Iftn",) 
on Friday, the t )Ui day of ibe bright fortuiglit of the muon of the mouth of 
J/eshtha, and engraveu by ibe above urti!>ts. 


n. INSCRIPTION FROM IIANSI. 

Salutation to Devi:— T, |jel ihe enemy of Mura ^Vishnu) |}rotect von ; of 
iuiMunparable various foruis liy his merita] coiitemjilaliun of the members of 
Laksbuii. Her coimtensince a secutid muiFn : lier anus the braorbes of tlia 
Parijiita. The sides of lier high an<l Sidiil breasts the ffontal globes of the 
immfirUil elephant (of ItidraA Jti this prugit^sivc muntier dhl Ibc liidjun 

Sri appear when produced from the w'aItTs of the ugituted-chuimej uceun. 

* I»dd3 
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£d, TLe prince Pi'iQiivl Baja waa born in tbe race of iJie descend ants 
of ilic moon t Ilia mmcrtial node was numcJ Kirana, an mcreaser of tiia 
fame. 

3d. He waa as an antumnal moon, fur an orasynent to that tirmament. 
the tribe of Guhilanla; aoi] an oceun of ibo^e eminent qualitiea, graTity, 
miuiJtlcence, and lianilsomeiiess, 

* 

4tli. Having slaia the warrior Mamniii'n who was an arrow to tlie earth ; 
(be king wbo was a serpent lo Ibe riches of bis enemies; acctuainted with 
tbe r]uatitications of the nssembty of heroes, and whose feet were cleansed 
by tbe contact of the mass of rays from the diadems of ksbelriyos being 
delighted, presented to him, iwssessing pure virtues the strong fortress 

5lh, Having, for the purpose of battle, entered the lofly-peaked fortress, 
and having placed his foot on the heads of the armies of his foes, he was 
as the bestower of their wishes to those overcome by cahimity. Travellers 
describing a celestial, and highly hnished road, which he (Ktrana) had 
made and which resembled the very lieart (best part) of the earth; thus 
exclaimed, '* Oh thou hero Hammira, where now is thy name and ma¬ 
jesty.” 

6th. By the new revenues, arising from his victories, first tbe high road 
was finished, near it were two lofty buildings made of copjjer, &c. and also 
an apartment for tiie wealth of his enemies. '* Having w'ell considered, I 
** imagine that the celestial tree is Kiraua's, certainly Trvainbaka on wjiosa 
“forehead, the moon appears, conquers in litis worlds who is another 
“ Yama.” 

7th, But what can be said of the greatness of him, on whose accoiinf, 
Vibiiishana the lord of demons sent a messenger w ho thus spoke, “ In 
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Lanka'the prince of demona who has obtained a boon from contemplat- 
“ iag (helotua foot of Rfiiua, the pearl of ibe Uueof llaghu, thua cojifiiJent- 
"iy and retipectfolly uddresses the fortunate Kiibaiia divinely Beated, 
“ broad-chested, strong-armed, whose festivals are far-famed, and who by 
“ bis unsullied glory has enllgbimod the tliree worlds.'* 

8th, ** The object was (the completion oQ the bridge intended for bat- 
'* tlej and we both were in assialance with the warrior chiefs of the monkies 
*' tmd. bears accoutred, day and night, and on which account R^nia liaving 
" ma<]e five cities, presented me witli ibis necklace and you have wi-iiten on 
y a leaf signed with your own band themagnlliceuce of your city," 

' 

fllb. Oil tliou hero ! Hanntnan thti9 writes, **T'liat you possess wonder- 

*' ful valour, and that without a doubt ibe illustrious prince Prilliivi Raj a is 
“ R4ma," 

lOtb. "Being bom in the line of Guhilanta, your essential nature is of 
*' this kind. In this Kali Yuga, no one is attached to truth or morality." 

II til. For as *'^01i hero, when conquering nations, you first slew the 
" forces of your foes, and then throwing your arms round ibe neck of their 
leader, seated on a mailed horse, held him fast. But it is unseemly to 
" stale all this before you, fur it is improper to detail the beauty, learning, 
" prosperity, eminence or misfortunes of the great.” 

I2th. " By thee, best of Ksbolriyas, is possessed strength, eitriclied witU 
" splendour (which liaaj rooted up, and then reinstatefi (yonr enemies) and 
" a mass of unsullied fame (which shall last) as long as the celestial mov- 
" ing sun shall shine, as long as the winds and firmament, the earth and 
" sea remain." 

ac- 


13til. " What is the use of repetition : listen to my true words. Either 
" cept Lanka, or give me safely." ' 
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14 th. *^Tbia string of jewela was presented as a respcetfiit gii^ bythe 
ocean preservings its o^vn qualities, to the celebrated Rjima, preparing to 
“ form his bridge.’* 

JSlli. “And again, Kllavalha born in the tribe of Tida an image of 
** strengLli, and a slayer of the armies of all bis foes (wus) a bee to the 
“ lotos teel of the furiuoate Kilhana; Lia eon Upiiga vas cuilud on tliu earth 
** JjakfbmnQU.** 

Idlb. “ lie was an excellent asige anil by bis devotion obtained tbe 
“abode of tlie three-eyed God. This furtuuaLe Likshoiun.i, wns a. ways 
“ tbe chief of those of composed minda.’* 

In the year of Sumbut I2JJ, fA. D, on Saturday, the seventh of* 

the white fortnight of the motiih M ligba. 


m. iNsciupnoNs fiuim besares. 

In the beginning of tBa’, seven plates of co]iper with Sanscrit Inscripti¬ 
ons were found by a peasant at work in U tb'hl iiem* the cunfluencc of the 
Berna nalla with the Ganges; they were delivered by him to the Magis¬ 
trate and forwarded to the Government by whom they were presented tO' 
the Society: the following is the desciiptioit of tbetn as conveyed in Mr.. 
Macleud's report of their discovej'y. 

“Tlie Inscriptions jipon ihc larger jdateis bear date 1234 and I23fl 
Sumbut (A. D. 1177 and 1170,) :tiid ure, I dud, formal grants of land in the 
Sanscrit language under the seal and authority of Raja Jye Cbundra, 

* 

*' The sevenlli [date, of stouUer diinenslons than the rest, pnd found oil' 
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a Rulispqiii'nt occasion, but nenr the'same spob bears an ifUBcri{jlion oxaclly 
of a similar bind, hnl of more remote date; bebg; a ^raol of land bf Sree 
Gobitid Cljundm (the grand-falher of Jye Chimdra) dated Siuubut MIJ, 

{A D. im.r , 


TRANSLATION. 

PROSPERITY, 

► 

1st. Maj the pride of Lakshtni, apparent at the commencement of her 
amorous dalliance, and in which her hands, wander over the uecb of Vish¬ 
nu, whose joj is ujiinterrnpted, be tho cause of our happiness. 

2d. Upon the retiroment into he^iven of all other princes Ytis6vigndia* 
a monarc It of the solar race remained : he wanmosL Ulus trloiis and muni* 
licent. 


3d. He had a son named Mahiidiandm, whose unbounded fame resem¬ 
bling the splendour of the moon spread to tSie regions across the ocean. 

4tb> He hud a son named Srichandra deva,* who delighted in the rules 
of Government, he nvercame the circle of his foes, dispelling the darkness 
which had arisen from the valour of the adve»e wurriors. By the glory of 
bis munificence he dispersed every particle of distress of his subjects and 
by the vulour* of his own arm he conquered the nnequaJled kingdom of 
Kanyakuhja fKanoj.) 

5tfa. He visited the holy Tirthaa* of Kasi,* Kusika* and Ajodhyn* and 
by repeatedly bestowing his own weight of gold* on the brahinanas he 
Stamped the earth with hundreds of scales. 


Otli. His son Madanapala, the head gem of monarchs, and the moon of 
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bifi own raco was a tictoriona prince; at the time of his iaaitguralien,, the 
dust fsin) of tlie Kali Yuga was deansed by lUc waters from the jars useU 
in the ceremony. 

7lh. Whenever He proceeded forth on his conquests, Siia wild elephants 
resembling imge mountains la Ihelr height, caused ilie globe to sink tlirough 
the moustroiis pressure of tbeir ste|)s; thus the [lalate of tlie serpent Seaha*® 
being pierced by the jewel in his head, compelled him to vomit etr^ras of 
blood, forcing Him from the trituration, to hide his crest within his own 
breast. 

8tb. As the moon was produced from the occaii'* so from Madanapala 
was descended Goviuda Chandra; he was a prince of such vast ptrength, 
lliut by the grasp of his mighty arm, be was aide to retflruiu an elephaut of 
ihe kingdom of Nurarashtru.*' lie posspeased ooivs gl^iug stremns of the 
Hohest milk. 

9ih. His herds of elephants could never meet with equals for combat 
in three regions (the north, soudi and w^esl) they tUerefaro roved to the 
quarter sacred to Jndra” (the east) seeking for Airavata.** Tliey were like 
warriors seeking fur their adversaries. ' 

loth. From him was descended Vijaya Chandra, a monarch as famed 
for subduing sovereigns, as lndra'‘ for clipping the wings of the mountains. 
He caused the odliciiua of liiiii globe to be washed away by the streams of 
tears from the eyes of the wires of flammira,'* who was Llie abode of wan¬ 
ton pengeculton to dilTerent realms. 

I Ith. His fame, free from nil restraint, surmounted as in play the tiiree 
worlds, nnd the niagnanimity of His well-known renown has been tlescribed 
Jiy the poets, partahtug of the nature of the steps of the god Trivihrama," 
bis fame has censed dread to the demon Bali. 
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When he mnte<l fiirih to FnbJue ihe earlU, hoimJed by the ocean, 
the whole globe if dii^treFeed by the heary prcssijpe of his migliiy aticl 
mad el€|jliaats, seemed from the mass of dust thrown up by the badies of 
prancing horse as seeking an asylum a( the feet of Bralima. 

I3tlj. The son of this monarch of wondeffiil power is Jaya Chandra” who 
resembles Ntkrdvuna descended on earth in the race of kings fop the pur- 
pose of upholding the globe: princes desirous of averting the dread of con¬ 
tinued impnaonment, throw aside all duplicity, abhor the thoaghts of war, 
and with trai)r|uil minds court his favor. 

14th. W'ben lie prepares (fiir conquest) should the lord of serpents^ w hose 
strength ts depressed by the firm weight of the juice flowing from the teiu- 
Jiles of the strings of his elephants like immense streams of ngitaled monn- 
tuin rivers, being overcome by exertion, forget to seize the ritn of the circle 
formed on the back of the tortoise by the friction (of the mountain Man- 
dara) and on which play the thousand breaths from all his humbled boods, 
he would be totally deprived of sensation. 

His, Jaya Chandra’s feet, are worshipped by the whole circle of Rajits, 
liy the favor of the feet of .Sri Chandra-df&va, n mighty prince, emperor of 
emperors, who by bis otm arm attained the aovereignty of the fortunate 
.kingdom of Kanyakubja. By the favor of tlie feet of the fortunate Mada- 
na.piUa, a tnighly monarch, a king of kings. By the favor of the feet of.Sri 
Govinda Chandra*d6va, a mighty eovereign, emperor of emperors, tJie lord 
'of steeds, the possessor of vast ejepjinnts, the ruler bf men, the monarch of 

• three empires, the equal to Vacliespati** in knowledge of varions sciences. 
.By the favor of Sri Vijaya Chandra, a glorious prince, ruler of kings, the 

♦ lord of steeds, owner of mighty elephants, monarch of men, the sovereign 
‘of three empires, equalling Vachespati in knowletlge of various scien¬ 
ces, lie the fortunate Jaya Chandra, the victorions, the mighty monard*, 

^ £ f 
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the emperor of emperors, the lord of steeJe, the possseesor of vast elephants, 
the ruler of men, the sorereign of three empires, the equal of Vachespati 
in the knowledge of various sciences, thus commands, causes to be made 
known, and decrees to all the inhabitanhi, to the headman, to the wife of 
the headman, to tlie ^oung prince, to the iniaister, officiating priest, doot- 
warden, commander of troops, lo the keeper of the treasure, the magis¬ 
trate, pliysician, and astronomer, to those belonging to the female apart- . 
ments, to the chief amongst the elephant keepers, horse keepers, bird 
catchers, and of those who dig in mines, to cowherds, and to shepherds of 
the undermentioned villages. Be it known to ye all. that on Sunday, the 
fourlli day of the bright fortnight of the moon of the month Pausha, in the 
year 1234. of the Sumbul a:ra(Anno Domini 1177) when the sun was to the 
north of the equator, I, Jaya Chandm, liaving first bathed in the Ganges, at 
the holy city of Varanasi and having ofiered water in the prescribed man¬ 
ner, to the mantras, to the deities, holy saints, mortals, to the Bhutae.** and 
to the ciasaes of Pitris;” having also paid homage to the sun, whose glory 
dispels all darkness ; having worshipped the deity whose crest is a portion of 
the lord of plants** (the moon); having performed adorationto Vasudfeva” the 
nourisUer of the three worlds; having made offering of an oblation of nee, 
milk and sugar to fire; have in order to increase my own virtue as also to 
add to that of my parents, bestowed on the fortunate Ran Rasbtradliaia 
verma’* kslietriya, (of the lineage of Vatsa. and of the five families of Bliar- 
gava, Chyavana, Apnnwan, Aurra and Jamadngnya,) grandson of the mos 
noble Thakkur Jagaddiiarti, and son of the most illustrious Tlmkkur Vi- 
dhyadhara, the undermentioned villages; having given a grant to that effect 
as long as ihe sun artd moon shall exist, viz. on the opposite side of the 
river Devaka (Saryw) the villages of lAttaHi, Sarava, Tatalia, Naiigama and 
Dakshapalt, in the Pergatinab of A mbee alii, dependant on Dhawaharadi » 
together with all land and rivers therein; all mines of iron and salt, all fish 
ponds, ravines and barren lands, bills, forests and bidden tieaaures, 
all plantations of Aladhuka*^ and mango trees, gardens, clumps an g 
of every description wtuch may come within observation, includiDe f 
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thing ftbove anil below, free (from all claims) in, cTery direciiont as far an 
the boundary tines extend. 

(Here follows a mantra whicli appears to instigate the bestowing of gifts 
according to the individiiat's ability, 1 bowever am unable to explain it,) 
On the subject of the mantra are the following couplets; 

1st. He who accepts land and he who gives it are botli perfomicrs of a 
firtuoiis” deceit they both assuredly obtain heaven. 

and. Oh Ptirandara,** the coneb, a tlirone, an umbrella, noble steeds, 
and fine elephants are the signs of having bestowed laud, they are the re- 
wmrd. 

3rd. Rama Chandra tints solicits all those monarchs who may i-eign*’ in 
future (that is, after him.) “Bestowing of land is tlm common road to virtue 
amongst princes^ do ye all practise it accordingly during your reigns,’' 

4th. ** W hen my race may become extinct, let whoever may be the mo¬ 
narch, to him do J Join my hands requesting he will not set aside grant,” 

5tb- “Hijs earth Jjbs beep enjoyed by Sagara*' and numerous other mo- 
narcIiB to whomsoever the soil at any time belongs, to him at that tju i c hp- 
long the fruits of it.” 

6lh. “ He who forcibly seizes a single cow, a single swama, or even a 
single finger s breadth of land lu a preseHtf dwells in the infernal re- 
“giona for a period of fourteen lndras.”‘l 

71b. ** A depriver of land betiatved in gift cannot expiate his offence by 
Uiouaand tanks, or by the virtue whicEi results from llie per* 
forpiance of an aswamedhaj'* net even by presenting ton mil ] i o n s of cowsi” 
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d(h> ** lie wbo eeizes land ^bicb has beeij gpven bjr another or bimaelf . 
becomes a mag|;ot tn ordure, and ainks, taking \rUii luni his ancestors." 

t 9ih. ** A bestower of land resides in paradise sixty thousand years, but be 
who seizes it, as also he.who niton's tlie seizure, resides La bell for the same 
period," 

lOtb. ^'Tlie wise have said that poison is not to he considered as poison, 
but tiiey have detcrtiitDed ibat tbe propertr of the priests is tin. rwl poison,, 
which if taken destroya sons and grandsons, whereas poison anndiibites 
only him who gsvallows it.*' 

1 iLb. “A seizer of wealth which has been offered to the gods, and a seizer 
of property bestowed on Brahmanas are rebom black serpents, and reside 
ia the holes of withered trees, in forests void of a drop of water." 

12ib. '• Whatsoever donations (and they cause virtue, prosperity, and re¬ 
nown,) have been presented by former sovereigTis, must be considered 
wheo once given as ejected what holy man would ever take, them 

back?" 

’ lath. '*The dominion over this earth resembles the play of the winds and 
eVonds, The enjoyment of one’s faculties is only for the moment i the life 
of mortals is to be comp,^Ted to a drop of water on a blade of grass. Faith 
is tbe best friend in the altaUunent of bliss." 

*• 

This copper plate inacrihed by the renowned Thakkar Sripati.** May 
there be happiness and great prosperity. 

IfOTES AXB OBSERVATIONS BY THE TRANSLATORS 

1. Lakshmi, Ibe consort of VLslmu and goddess of wealth and prosperity. 
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S. In theBtli Ttiliime of ilio Asioilc Regfairhfs mention is mncle by Mr. 
Colebnoftkfi of a ^nt of land made by Java Chandni Raja of Kanoj. U 
was inscribed on a ]»late of copper, a transcripi of wiiicli was ])resented to 
lom by a Pond it named Soxvarn trivedi, who ijitated fliai be bad been em- 
ployed in tiecyphering it: the original is in liugland: the first name in ilm 
ancestral line as dccyphcred by Sarvaru is SHpala, whose son was Maid 
CJjaodra, TJie six plates Itavc been examined in a most attentive manner, 
and no construction whit li cotild possibly be forced ronltf tend to fix the 
term " Sripala" as tlie head of the genealogical JLirt; indeed the ferm ts 
Itot even Introduced epitheticuIJy which often is Uie case ; we may therefore 
reflBDnabty infer that the Pundit did not pay attention in making bis trans¬ 
cript: another mistake also oemirs regarding Vijuya Ghandra-diva which 
tvjU be mentioned in n note on the same; with iljese two exceptions the list 
of royal names in itie grant meniioned by Mr. Golebrooto coiresprinds 
with that of the present grant. ],. a grant found at Kbiim, Yasopilla is 
meDiioned as conferring a gift of land in Sumbut 1003 (A. D. 1037; is he 
the same with Yasovigraha ? 

, 3. The purport of the 4lli and 5ih stanzas corresponds most exactly 

with that given as the great character of Sri Chandra-d£*'a by Sarvaru 
trivedi. 

4, Mr. Wdaon in n note to a passage in the preface to Ijis Sanskrit dic¬ 
tionary advances as a mere etymological specnlation, (when defermining 
the date of the comjiOsrition of ihe Viswaprakasa, a lexicon by Mabeswora 
descended from Sri Krishna, physician to SahasAnka, king of Kanoj,) that 
Saliasanka may possibly be a title of this Sri Chandra-dtva, and wishes that 
Ihe original of the passage inserted in the Sth vol. of the Researches by Mr. 
Colehrooke could be examined. Mr. Coiebrooke reads,«which realm (Kn- 
noj) be Sn Ghandra-diva aecjiiircd by his own strength." The passage on 
the plate now transcribed is this, *' Sri Madgadbipuradhl ra&blramasamam 
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dorviknunmiurjitain," literally, “ the imrirattei] kingdom the fortaiiate Ga- 
dhi[»ara(Kaiioje,) wtu gained by the valour of his arm.” 

5. Any holy spot; but more particularly places of pilgriniage situated on 
the banka of the Ganges. 

d. Benares. 

7. The river Ktid (Kc»osi)in Baliar; Satyavali, the sister orYeswanchat 
was married to Ricbika, a holy saint. Ricbika had prepared an oblation 
which he had consecrated with mantroK; when he went to bathe, Satyavati 
gave part of it to her mother, and her mother in retom gave her some food 
she had prepared. Satyavati brought forth Jamadagni, but she herself was 
transformed into the river Kausaka (Koosi.J 

Q. Tlie modem Fyzabad in Oude. 

6. The ceremony of being weighed with gold and then dlstribating the 
amount amongst the Brabosanas was common to Hindu princes in former 
days. The ceremony is termed Tuladau and His Highness the Raja of 
Tanjoro in J8I2T, was weighed in this way, and afterwards gave away the 
amount in charity, at Benares. Mohammedan princes were also weigEaed 
in the same way with all the paraphernalia of royalty on the Noroz. Tn 
the Tozuk Jahangiri written by Jehangir bimselfia an account of his being 
weighed. The Mohammedans however did not distribute the amount, as 
the crown jewels always formed a portion of the valuables against which 
they were weighed. 

10. Sesha is the lord of serpents, the earth is upheld by resting on bis 
hoods. The Hindus suppose that all serpents have a jewel of ineeliraable 
value in their crest which accounts for this forced description. 
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H* The moon is descended from the ocean of milk. A raf of ^lorjr from 
the eye of the holy saint Atri, was so eiTiilgetit, that the eastern rjuarlercould 
not endure it: it was accordingly thrown into the ocean where it hecame the 
moon. When the gods and Jnfemals churned the ocean for the liquor of 
immortality, the moon was one of the fourteen Inestimable gems produced. 
In Hindu mythology Soma, or the moon, is a male deity; the legend is fully 
detailed in the Mahabharata. 

J3. Navarashtra a country in the south of India mentioned in tlie chap^ 
ter of the Mahabharat detailing Sahadtiva^s conquests. 

13. Indra is the protecting deity of the eastern region. 

14. Airavata; the name of Indra’a elephant; he was produced from the 
ocean of milk when churned by the gods and infemals- fSee note 

15. The whole of this verse is a play on words : the effect is lost in the 
translation. The hills in former days were supposed to hoTO wings, and to 
amuse ihemseltres by flying about, reducing to powder all countries in which 
they might alight. Indra in order to preserve the world from otter des¬ 
truction, clipped their wings with his tlinuderbolt, and fixed tlicm in their 
present positions, excepting the mountain Mainaka which took refuge in 
the ocean. 

t- 

16. Hammlra, a king of Sakambhari, or Mewar. He was by this a great 
tyrant. Mention is made of Mm in an inscription dated I220 of the Sum- 

but ^ra (Anno Domini n63,) by Cul. Wilford in bis essay on Vikramaditya 
and Sulivahuna. 


17. Trivitrama, a name of Vbhnn; it signifies “ three steps or paces," 
The demon Bali bad forcibly taken away the kingdom of the deities; Adili. 
the mother of the gods, at the injunation of her huiband Kasyapa, fasted 
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for Iwdtfi tiu6 from t^uly actiun Vbhmi afLer the 

subvcrbLoa of ilie cdeBlial kmgdom, Bali, attemled hy Sukra» Ui;^ offiduUii^ 
funiily prietity was perrariBiti^ a groat aaoriJlco on liie banks of the M armada 
at a ^lac€ called £bugu-kacgbi 4 llie modern BjLroiitt- Viblmu baviag tak* 
en the form of the dwarf (Ills fifth in carnation) went to the spot and beggad 
for alio 9 t^ ap|>earance svas so eAbjgetil that those einplojed suspended 

all actioiii wondering wbo he could be, some saying ihat^re had hoooi* 
ed the ceremony; others that it was the sun hiuisell* ike. See* ViBhnu 
commeticed a recital of lUe Satn-v^da; Bali exclaimed that he must be a 
holy BFalimana aud demanded his wishes; the dwarf said all he required 
was as much earth as he could encorojiass with three strides# Bali thought 
this a curious request^ he however granted itp aud when about to seal the 
promise with a vow^ Sukra forbade him* telliug him that be recognized 
V j ail ti ll j Bali however H till deterEnincd to fulfil tlie promi^Oi and Visiimi in 
three stndea passed over the whole earth; Bali will be Indra in the eighth 
manwantara. 

19* Jay a Chandra was king of KonoJ and Benares^ Mr Colebrooke 
in the Olh vnlume of the Reiiearches makes him the same as Vijaya Chan-^ 
dra. This is evidently wrong from the express statenieut that lie wa.^ bom 
from Vijaya Chandra: Jaya Chandra went on a pilgriinage to ibmhala 
^Ceylon) and receiired frcim Virabhadra, king of Sitihala^ (whom by the by 
he conquered) a most beautiful female: Pritliivi raja (commonly called 
Pith aura) the last prince of the Chaulian dytiasJt\\ aL*eady enraged at 
Jaya Chandra from a supj^o^td assumption of having imdertakeii a sacrifice 
at which Prithivi raja ought to have been allowed to preside* was exaspe¬ 
rated at this* and a long and bloody war took place between the particsj ^ 
Ibis lasted until AnnoPomloi ltP3* when Subebuddin myaded the domi¬ 
nions of Pitbaura; Jaya Chandra entered into a league with the invader, and 
’ Pithaiiia was slain in desperate baltle fought on the plains of Tbanesur- 
Thc alliance between Sahebudditt and Jaya Chandra did not lui^t lorigp for 
in the, year 1 IDl a great battle was fgught belvveeii them near Etavra in 
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•liiL-ll Jayr> Chandra's array was lolally routed ; lie himself n^na obliged to 
flee, nod u. attempUng to croaa the ganges in a small boat, naa drowned. 

19. Seaha; to tradeKland this pa.a»age it i. neeeaaary to .oppose the 
large monnlUD Mandara 6aed on the hock Ufa tortoise and ,railed back¬ 
wards and forwards by two op|>oeilc parties, tliereliy making an indenta¬ 
tion on the lortoi«>'a back: the story to winch the passage alludes is lUn. 
to : I he e.arth rests on the hmida of the serpent Sesha, beneath w hom 
at a considerable distance, ia the Korma. or tortoise; when the raoMnlai,; 
Mandiit. was reinnved into the ocean l,y the deities and infernal, in order 
to chnm for the anmta or licp.or of ionnortalily. it sank : they were sorely 
a icted nod Narajanafrora compassion having assamed the form of a tor- 
lo.se oplifted and snpported it. Tje gods and infernals then nsing Vasnki 
ns n cable, chiimed the ocean, with the mminlain Mandars, the continued 

friction of which, indenting the liarl of the lorlaise's hack on which it rest- 
ed, causeti a ritn. 


£0. Ti.e preceptor of the gods; he h the aon of Aogfras. 
21. A parlicttliiP class of demi god*. 

2J. 1 he mane* of rnice^torso 


as. The raonn isnnmed Oshadhipnli. -‘Hie lord of plants (annual.") 
\fisudtra, a name of Krishna. 


-i. TI.C ^nt was mode to one of the najpnlm Irlhp, as k fnllr proved 
y the term \ arrna pcculiariy a,.plied to that tribe. Tl.ls is in direct viola- 
t.on of erery twecepl; for all grant, of |a„d ooght to bo made to Brab- 
inanas encinsively. J, must be supposed in order ,o obviate the a, .parent 

Pff 
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incongruity that It^tshtradhara waa of tJie raca orBrah'maoa^ tarmad ^unin- 
Jar Urahnianas, who are looked on as ioferiar Britlimann^. 'I'tiey are also 
termed Bhuiuih&ra Bralitnanas. Tlie present tiaja of Benara;;, Udita IVam.- 
y&na, b one of thia oast: they are considered boilj ns ItaJjiulraa niid Briili- 
manas, aud in Ibcir former ciipneity are allowed to hold the reins of Govern¬ 
ment which, aa Brahmanus exclusively, they coaid noL 

20. Perhaps the province of Amodah on tlie north bank of the Saryn? 

27, Bassia latUolia; the fruit of which affords a spiritaoas liquor. It b 
often Qsed as a coiiditnent by the natives, in their food. 

28. This verse b tn the Mitakshara of YijnyaneBwara. Mr. Golebrooke 
suggests the age of the Mitakshara to be above ^00 and within 1000 years. 
Tiiever^eis quoted by the author of tiie Mitakshara, but anonymously, 

20. An epithet of Indra; the conch, umbrella. Sec, are the insignia of 
royalty. 

30. The whole of this verse, as also the whole of the Bth verse are lite¬ 
ratim the same as two verses on a plate of brass found at Chitmdurg, con¬ 
taining a grant of land by a king* of Vidyanagara conferred Anno Domini 
13Qo. Many of the Pandits at Benares have also assured me that the same 
verses are to be found on an ancient copper plate, being a grant of land by 
the famous Rama Chandra, king of Ayodbya. 7'hb plate was found at 
Hamkota in the very center of the modem city of Fyzabad, some centuries 
ago, and by which, Mey /v/ote, the Mohammedan Emperor restored land 
which lib generals bad seized. 

The same stanzas are also on plates of a grant made by Buccaiaya, prince 
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-IdU 

Bf ViilyanAapr ilutcd Anno Domini I40a TJtcy wt'rp seen at Itultgal and 
Gondjii: itiey nlrio are (bund on the plates*preserved at Conjeveram and in a 
grant of laud fomid at Tanna. 


31. Son ofVuhuka, a great prmre; when VuhnkH died, his ijiieen whlied 
to ascend the funeral pile wilh Jiim, hut the Mtini Urva, aware that she was 
pregnant, would not allow her. The other wives of Vahnka in spile admi¬ 
nistered poison to lier^ the wlrihed for effect failed, and when »■ son was 
horn ho was named Sagara '• horn w ith a portion of poison in him ” Tlie 
legend is in the Oili section of the Bliagawat, also an account of his niimer- 
pgs sacrifices, &c. 

.12. A period of time embracing seventy-one revolutions of the four yu- 
gas or ages. 

-r h 

^ 33. I Jie fiaeriUoe of a horse, a most royal and expensive ceremony per¬ 
formed l>y the ancient Hindu Rajas, It h reckoned so virtuous an act that 
(lie crime of slaying a Brahmana can he expiated by its performance. 

34. I am not exactly poaiilve as to the (rue interpretation of this very 
material point as to who was the in^criher of the plate; the sentence con¬ 
tains an uncommoo expression or two. 


The- six large plates were found near tlic coniliix of the Varana (a small 
stream running past the nortii of Benares) wlili the gauges. Tliev are gene¬ 
rally iasize about twenty inches by i^lxteen. A thick iron ring goes through 
The upper part to which is attached ,a hell-shaped seal; in the centre is llte 
name of Ja va Ciianflra and above tije name an image of Gan^sa, below the 
dame a conch. The inscriptions on the plates are exactly similar, only 

Fffa 
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difftrinff in tlio name of iUe Tillages- One of lUem also has Sumbut, T230; 
tiTo years postertot* lo that of wliith this iij a Iranscflpt- 

The small plate U a grant of the vilbge of Kavanda-gram in the I’ergim- 
nab of (or dependent fm) Ambulila-pattala, to n Bralimimfti nunied Vasitth- 
tha tSannan. It bears date SamPnit, 1177^ (or A. !>. IT20.) The Tillage 
was heslowed bj Sri G<iTindii CUaudra. a king of Kanoj ; he was father of 
Vijaya Chandra and grand-father of Jaya Chandra by whom tbegnmtof 
land dated A- D. 1177, was made. 

The exordia and contcntB of the whole of ibe plate* arc exactly similar, 
excepting the dales, names of villages, donor and donee's names. 


Histoncal Remarks on the preceding Inscriptioiu htf the Se¬ 
cretary. 

The Inscriptions now presented to the Society, and other authorities, to 
tie met with for the most part in the preceding volumes of the Researches, 
enable us to form a tolerably satisfactory idea of the series of princes who 
reigned at Kanoj and Dehli, in the perioii that intervened between the first 
agressions of ilie Musselmans and the final subversion of the native statea 
in the upjier parts of Hindustan. 

The present inscriptions relate to the dynasty of Kanoj, which terminat¬ 
ed with Java Chandra, the last of the aeries, in 1192* The nainea may be 
thus recapitulated, assigning to them the dates which we may venture safe 
ly enougli to compute from those of Govinda Chandra and Jaya Chandra, 
as specified in their grants, and that of Vijaya Chandra in another place, 
(A. R. bt. 442.) 
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YtisOTiffratin* . A.D. 1024 

MafiJ Chandra, - 1048 

Cha«dra'd6va, - 107*2 

[VTadanav^lsi, - )(}06 

Govinda Chain! m, - , itjo 

\ij 0 y a Chandra, 1144 

Java Chandra, - 1108 


Till? leng^tli thus as^gned to these rei^s averaging 24 years, ts founded 
on >vhat appears to lie the actual duration of Ihe three last, althoti^li Jay a 
Chandra met with a violent death. Thus amongst the present mscriptiona, 
is one recording a grant hy Govinda Chandra which is dated in Suuibut, 
1177, or A. D. 113t, the others are dated 57 years subserpient or A. D, 1178 
giving that interval fur the two reigns or 20 for each, whilst the reign of Jaja 
^ Chandra hliuself was not terminated till (0 years later or 11 P'2. Supposing 

^ Uterefdre Ihe reign of Govinda Cliandra to have commenced only one year 

prior to the year of his grant, tiie total perioil of tlie three reigi^ is 72 years 
or 24 each 1 one of these also as observed being cut short by a casualty, it 
is not exlraragant to snppose that the preceding reigns averaged a similar 
duration, and Unit the dynasty coniTiiences at the date assigned to it: a pe* 
riod qtdte compatible with the rise of anew ruling power in that part of 
India which appears to have been the scene of its snUsequent ascendancy. 

There is nothing that fumislies any information relating to llie country 
over which (he first named prince Yasovigruha ruled r the late Col. Wilford 
speaking of Ckand designates him as a Rathore Flajpnt apparently on 
the anthority of a Hindi popular treatise, the Prltlm Rni Cheritra. This 
ia in harmony with traditions current eitU in Rajputana which derive the 
present Rajas of Jodhpur, who are of the Ralhore tribe from the last 
princes of Kanoj : many of the leading feudatories or Thakurs of Oody- 
pur anti Jayptir are also Rathores, If we can supi»ose, which rs not im- 
f' probable, that the country generally west of the Jumna and south of Aj* 
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mere or Meywar, Mitrwor, &c. traK tUe prigion-l Geatof the Hindir tribe at 
the time of the Mohammedan inTasJon, we may inspect that Yasovijrraha 
was a military adventurer from tliat quarter. It U clear that be was not 
king of Kannj, for that city, it ia eaiil in the inscriptiun, was the conquest 
of bis grandson Chantlra’d^va^ neither was lie king of Benares for we 
hnd a Bauddba prince named Maftipaln reigning there, ns included within 
the limits of the kingdom of Gaur, in the year JO’27^ and his sons Sthirap^la 
and Katnapfila constructing edificea dedicated to Buddha of which there- 
fnains are yet conspicuous at .SarniUiia (A. R. v, 433 and ix. 203.) Capt. 
Fell suggests the possibility of Ids being the same with Yasoj ik a prince 
of Kausambi wbo is mentioned in a grant found at Kliara in tlie Duab 
(A. R. ix. 433;) this seems not improbable, die date A. D. 1037, wmuld 
bring the prince rather later than above comimtcd, but not so much as to 
adect the average materially: the imperfect state of the Khara inscription 
however throws no light upon the Jiistory of ibis priuce, or records any 
thing of Yasop^la except his name and date; the chief difhculty is therefore 
the difference of the latter mcraher of the irame, enhanced by this mmside- 

ratlon, that, Pdfrt, though not invariublj, is often a family appellation and 
that the family deciomlnathm of this dynasty appears to be Chandra. Whe* 
ther however he be the same with this prince is of little importance: it is 
scarcely doiibifitl that hfit was ihefiriijt of the fauiity who attained any coH" 
sequenccj as besides tlie evidence to this effect furnished by the genealogy, 
the phraseology of the inscriptiou implies the same wlien it specifies that 
Jie " was or existed after the lines of princes liad gone to heaven he was 
riiercfore in all likelihood either a military feudatory, or a martial adven¬ 
turer, who arniled himself of the disorgaDizatioii of the petty principalities 
of the Doah, consequent upon Uie devastations of JVIahmud to lay fhefoiin- 
dations of a royal dynasty. 

The second in descent from Yusovigralm appears to have been the first 
of the race who acquired a right to the title of royalty, and established 
Itifi family on the throne of K^noj; the e:^aggemted language of flattery 
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repeated by traditionary exaggeration fias converted tins kingdom info tlm 
empire of all Inilia^ and llie contest for this imperial throne aceording to 
Wilfordj (i«, i7l,) wub the cause of the last great war in India: that n 
war was excited by a dispute for pre-etnineuce between the princes of Deldi 
and Kanoj, inflameij by their being members of diBerent rival tribes, is 
probable enough; but it can scarcely be believed to have bad much indo- 
ence on tfie general state of Hindustan : we cannot suppose that either 
Bengal or the Dekbin was conscious of a struggle between two princes, 
who appear only to have shared the dominion of a com para tivelv limited 
tiBct with many others, possibly subordinate but not dependant, and who 
appeared in the field against the Mohammedans, as tlic allies not the mas¬ 
ters, of the princes of Merat, GuaLior, Kalinjer, Madmra, and Diudraban. 

That Kanoj liow'ever liad long Ijecn a city of great celebrity and the capi¬ 
tal of ail independant and important stale is undeniable: as KanyakuTva 
It is the subject of an ancient though absurd legend in the Uantiiyaua, and 
as Kanogiza it bos a place with something like accuracy in the Tabltis of 
Ptolemy. It gives a designation to a principal division of (he Brahmanical 
tribe, and is said in (be history of Casbmir to have supplied that province 
wjtb Brabuians at a very early date: according to Firdausi, a king of Kanoj 
called ShankaJ, was cotemporary with Behram Gor or reigned in the 3tb 
ceutory. Col. \\ ilford says the whole of India was snhjett to the [rrinces of 
Kanoj in the fitb century, (ix. 200,) but according to the Knja Tanngini 
Yasoverma who was prince of Kanoj in the beginnifig of the eigh th centu¬ 
ry was dispossessed of his dominions by Lalitadityn, sovereign of Kashmir : 
this subjugation must however have been merely ieinporary for a prince 
named SaAasanka must have occupied the throne about Hie middle of the 
tentJi century as the auHior oftiie FistCiipraA-a.^<i in the year 11 f I, 

makes himself sixth in descent from the physician of that monarch: in the 
early part of the eleventh century Mohammedan writers call Ihekjng of Ka- 
noj Km-a: this prince nAer being overcome by Mahumd was admitted to 
aaaliianct; with ban, and in conseqnence incurred the enmity of his couq- 
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trymeii. lie fell a eacrifice to lUeir combined resenlmcnt but hie death 
brouglil back ibe Gha^naii iirince to the Doalt, and Le appear? to ha^e ex¬ 
acted severe retribution : tbe confiiBion conserpienl ii]>on \m march through 
the Doab to Benares and even to Beliar if not to Bengal (ix, 203) uffi.rded''a 
favourable opportunity fop tbe rise of an enlerpriaihg clmracter aiicb as wo 
have already suggested Yasovigrabn to have been. Amidst Ibese troubles 
tbe power of Kunoj imist bare especially siifTered, and it is not astonish¬ 
ing therefore Hint in some twenty or ihiily jeais from the Iran sac lions 
adverted to, it should have become the prbtc of a new foe and owned Sri 
Chandra-dfeva as its lord. 

The inscription states that tJiis prince visited the Tirtlias of Kaai, Kusika 
and iNartbem Kosala, and the expressions used as well as the character of 
tlie individual, indicate his visiting Beoares, Gorakhpur, Tirhut and Oude 
as much for purposes of conquest as of pilgrimage. It was this prince 
then who in all probability overturned the anibority of that dynasty which 
seems so long to have exercised an extensive sway in gangeiic flindiislan; 
the PaVe princes of Gaur; in fliat case however the Sri mva-pAla of the 
Mongir inscription could not have lived later than (be Mohammedan inva- 
aion as supposed by Col, Wilford. (ix, 205 anil 20a) as uminestionaldy the 
power of tbe race was too much curbed by the new princes of Kanoj for 
Ihoec of Goar to have undertaken an invasion of the Panjab as mentioned 
in that inscription: w ithoiit therefore concluding that the date as printed in 
the Researches is correct it seems likely il^rt Dcva-pAla Deva was long 
anterior to the Palas of Benares and the disappearance of this name from 
amongst the princes of India. If as supposed by CoJ, Wilford the Stbira 
PaSa of the Benarea inscription (vol. ix.) is the Db'ir Pid of Abulfaxl (Ay. 
Akheri, ii, 24) and consequenily was followed by a succession of princes of 
the same family appellation, they mnsi have reigned over limits much more 
contracted tijan tJiose they governed when the build tugs at Sarnath were 
erected: the identification is however very doublful for the lists of Abidfa^l 
give fiRecn princes between Dhirpal and the conquest of Bengal by Cakbty ar 
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IvliaJji, or according to the dote of iLe Sai uaili iofeci ijtUoii and of ihe iiossel- 
mao invasion between 10*17 and 1204 or Jess than twelve ^earsloa reign: we 
cannot titeretore place any confidence in this approximation, and musl infer 
the Dbirpal of ilie Ayin Akheri and Stliirapfita of Samaili to be ditTer- 
cut individuals : we are hy no means restricted to the fornier, for the dynas¬ 
ty under discussion as the grant found at Amgacliclii in Dinajpiirfiirnisbes 
a si ill more copious list, ^jx. 434,) Agreeably to that auLboritv it seems 
more safe to conclude with Mr- Colebrooke that tho period oftheMongit 
gmnt. when the power of this family was at its height!), must have been the 
eighth or ninth century at least. To save the trouble of reference it may be 
as well to insert the names of this dynasty here as they occur in these several 
inscriptions. 

Akalfait. 

Dfl rips'll, 
DTiiiu|»iiL^fidA« 

|jtfrjKrpf|>4L 


The conqueror of Kanoj is sncceedcd by Madanapila, anol Lor warlike 
and victoriodB sovereign, and his successor bears a simihLr chaructiT { ht" is 
said to have extended his conquesU fo the east, no doubt beyond Ihe Ueva 
on the banks of which some of the lands granted by Jayatliand appear to 
have been situated, ^ 

The son of (rovinda Chandra is Vijaya Ciumdra, a grant by ’n hom has 
been noticed by Mr, Colebrooke, (ix. 441,) dated in J Idi. as Cujnain I'dJ 
h:i» observed in his notes: the present inesLrJpltotLs supply all duU was li ft 
uncertain by the grant alluded to, iheoristual of w hich having been sent to 

Car 
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Eafluid. it w« only known to Mr. Colokrooke b, n copy of if made by 
the i'liodit oraployed fo decyplier it: this grant agrees preeisel, aod ap¬ 
parently literally willi the present, except in Uie first name and the last or 
Vijaya-dAra in place of Vijaya Chandra, the ancestor of Jaya dAra, not the 
same priuceas Mr. Colebrooke has stated. 


Vijaya Chandra is colehmted In the inscription for the pangs he inHIct- 
ed on the wire, of Haiavira or as Capt. Fell writes Havmira; this expres¬ 
sion implm, hi, haring slain a prinee so named hut snch an interpretation 
IS rather qnestionable im it i. not easy to parlicidarisa the prince so denomi- 
naM. To one Oammira a eery popular character in Hindi poefrv and 
ImdlliOD. the passage is of course inapplicable, as he did not lire liU long 
a cr the date of the grant, or in the lath century, (A. R. ir. and x.) A 
chieftain of the same name Is mentioned in the inscription fonnd at Honsi, 
Minch fortress it» said was made the government of Killiana the uncle of 
Prilhiri Raja in reward of his slaying Hammira; this inscription is dated 
IIOB, and so far tallies well enough with the existence of Hammira as the 
cotenimrar, of Vijayu Chandra, but Hammira could not he twice exter- 
imnal«l. and we hare either two indiridouls of the name alire at the same 

lime, and both obnexiou, to Hindc princes, or we most suppose that the 
king ofKanoj only annihilated the power of Hammira, and left his death 
to the niler of Ajmere. After all bowerer there seems a mere simple solii- 
lion than either, and ^famnnVa is nothing more than ilffi or Amir a Mo¬ 
hammedan prince or general. Consistent with this is all Musselman histo¬ 
ry which mentions the capture and recapture of Asi or IJansi several limes 
between the first and last invasions of Hindustan, and the character given 
■n the inscnplion to Hammira who is there styled <• the Harasser ef varices 
realms.- The inscription to which Capt. Fell refere include, nn uorice 

of Hammira, (A. R. vii. ,80): Uie only eonnexiou between his natue and 

it, is the mention it males of the Sakanilihari princes of Dehli in a stanza 

quoted in the Sarangdhara Paddhati, a collection of miscellaneous verses 
compiled two generations nfter Hammira, prince of Sakamhhari, but this is 
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most probably llie later Hatnroira, tbe prince who lived in the T4ih not in 
the ]2iU cetitnrjv and has no relation with the name that occurs in tbe Bena¬ 
res inscription. 

Tbe inscription at Dehli thus referred to is tlie Ndgari portion of that 
upon the Lat of Firoz Shall, translated by Mr. Colebrooke: it is dated in 
Suenbut 1220 or A. D. 1 lOi. This records the occupation of Dehli by tlie 
Sakarabliari princes, iiiid Uiere is little doubt that Sukambhari is the same 
with Siimii&er in Ajmere, as Mr. Colebrooke supposes, or at least that it is 
jiaiber the ancient capital. The iascription calls the princes also CYin/iif- 
vauas or 6Vu/«W, the tribe of Rajputs still numerous in that part of Raj- 
piitana, as well as in other places, and giTing- name to a small principality 
$lUl called tbe Chouhan R.ij adjoining to Jodhpur. The traditionary histo¬ 
ries ot Jai[Mir or anciently Amber further condrm a connexion between tbps 
slate anri Dehli j for one of the ancestors of the present ruling family was 
married it is said to the sister of Pithaura. It appears therefore dial soon 
after one martial clan the Rathore Rajputs bad established a sovereignty 
for themselves at Ivanoj, another trlb^ tff Rajputs, fhe Ghoullatis, sncceedpd 
in exteudlog their power from Ajmere to the upper portion of the Doab and 
Debli. The inscrijition on the staff of Firoz Shah waa engraved either in 
the reign of Visala^ileva or of his immediate sueecssor Vigratia Raja-d^va, 
if the same person he not intended ivy both names ; tlie father of Visala-diva 
is Veila-d^va or RtMi, and he may prohaljly be the same as the Bit Dea 
the C/touhan, of the Ai/i/t Akberi, whq contjuered tlie priuctpalitj of Dehli. 
Abiilfazl it is true, places (his event in tlic iiiulh century, but bis list of the 
princes of tlje dynasty contradicts his owu statement. Pitbaiira, the seventh 
and last, was kilted in 1 in'2: tbe aggregate of the sev en reigns, is made in ihe 
Ayin Akberi 8.1 years, wliieh being deducted from the date of Pithaura'a 
death, brings us to ItOOfortlje pra of the Chouhan conquest; this agrees 
well enough with the date of tlie inscription on the Lat, which alludpa to 
? third or perhaps only a t^econd generation anterior to lltM, and co^se* 
qiiendy places Vella-d&va in the period at whicJi Bil Deo must have lived 
according to tbe A yin Akberi, 
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The date oi- the ILmsi inscriph'oji, 1108, «Uews» that Pritiiid Aal or Pi- 
tliaura mitst have succeeded to the Bupreme aethorily. imioedrutely after 
ilie inaeription on the Ut was engraved ; at (he same lin.eft h to be ob¬ 
served that Prilbivi Rai although styled by Abulfazb kJugof Oehli, appears 
not to have held that stalten or at lea.l not to have exenHsed the sove- 
retsoly personally. The Tebkat Akberi and Ferishta call him prince of 

Jinere, and hm brother Randa Rae, king of Ddili: it is possible therefore 
that the Sakambhari princes still resided on their original dominions, and 
mere y governed Dehl. by delegates: that a close connexion however sob- 
fiiste between the two, is indtcated by the mscription on the Ut, as well 
ns by the relationship between Pithaiira and Kanda Rae, B<.tb brothers 
]>erishod in the last eugageiuent with Moiz-nd-din; Kaoda Rue on the 
flehl, and Pithaura was put to death after the baltk. The appearance of 
two or three princes of the Chouhan race at Delhi nceording to the inscrip- 
hon on the Ut, immediately anterior to Pithaura, is fatal to the story Col. 

Ilford cites from the Prilbivi Rae Cheritra fA. R. ix. 17IJ of ibeadop- 

non of that prince hy Ananga Pdla, the last of the Tomara dynasty of 

e I -lugs m 1170, I he last of whom according to Abulfnzl, also named 

PnlAir* defeated and expelled from the sovereignty by Bil Deo 

as already observed. 

The inscri|.tion. that have givea rive to these ebsertations are with one 
eaceptioa records of grants -"aJ* in the reign of J.j a Chandra, the last of 

the riva l«„se of Kanoj who survived hot a very short time the down- 
fail of that of Behli, which he contriboted not only byprevion, contests 
for pr«.en«nenee. but even if the Mosselman writ.™ am to be believed, by 
an actual alliance with the invaders. 

The eircomstance, U,ns ascertained from these natienl records satisfae- 
ori y account for the rapid progress of the Mohammedan arms. Instead 
o employ,ujf Mahmoud of Ghiaui and Mohammed 

ort to confirm and eslnblisb fi-ieudly connesiuns. the Western princes 
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fleem to hare thotiglit it a favourable opportonity for aggrandizing them- 
belves at the expence of those neighbours w hoin the aggresaions of Mali- 
raond had left exhausted and exposed r a century and a h alf was consumed 
in this unprofitable scramble, and when the Mobammedana returned to the 
charge they bad to encounter only princes who were yet loosely seated on 
the Bpoils of their predecessors, and were disputing amongst themselves 
(lie appropriatioD of the booty. 


IX* 


Obserpafions on the aimaie of Subathu and Kotgerh, 


By Lieut. P. GERARD, Benc. Nat. I\f. 


AS Meteorology is now considered by scientific men in Europe of great 
importance in every point of view, and of bte years is become a subject 
which has excited au unusual degree of interest; it has occurred to me that 
the following Weather Journal comprising a period of nearly sixteen 
months, from the J7tb of September, 1817, to the end of December, t8l8, 
may not be deemed unacceptable to those who devote a portion of Oioir 
time and attenUonto this particular branch of science. 
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The observation made have been |>riiicj'i«illy taken at Sutiatim and at 
Kotgerh willi some others at intermediate places of encampment dttring 
the march, or a temporary halt; and as the journal in detail may seem ton 
volummons for publication, I beg to offer an abddgemeiil of it. 

The abridgement notes the highest, lowest and mean of each 4ay in 
every month, inclusive of Llie observations taken during a temporary halt 
for the period above-mentioned : nnd for reference, a list of the places with 
their heights above the level of the sea, and ihetr latitudes and longitudes 
will be found at the ead,^ 

The dilGcolty at all times experienced of being able to procure proper 
instruments in India for keeping a correct and regular Meteorological 
Journal has been a great drawback in the present instance; and the uncer¬ 
tainty of obtaining them from Europe in an edicient state has necessarily 
confined the observations for the most part to the Thermometer; but con- 
sideling all tilings ; the peculiar nature of this moiintainous, elevated and 
highly interesting tract of country, and the want of thermotitetrical registers 
in this parallel of latitude, being the tirst complete set ever offered, it is to 
be hoped that it may not be found unworthy of attention. 

I 

The observations at Subathu have been limited, with very few except 
tions, to the interior of a house which has an exposed situation, and will 
give a very good mean, while those at Ikotgerb have been taken outside, 
in the shade, exposed to the wind, so as to shew the true temperuturo of 
tlie atmosphere. After procuring and putting up a Barometer ui. iLe latter 
place, observalions of tlie Thermometer were taken inside as well as out, 
marked *'Attached and Detached'* iu the column. The Barometer used 
was unexceptionable in every respect, being a good tube filled with mer- 
cury, accurately boiled over a slow charcoal fire, and after extracting by 

* T flib In^rliied i6 my broihrr Csplsiit A. Sfritr^, tite to tlie Board of Confluii-iioner* in 

Uac Ceiled fcif titc IntiUktlcflj aud ofUi^ ililliarBiiL ailuded lOi 
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this tediom, troiibk9om&, rtnd not on frequently TesAtious proeess (hi.t not 
without breaking some tubes before suceeeding) all tf.e air bubbles and fiUh, 
was inverted into a cup of mercury to tvbicb iras affixed a scale graduated 
into inches, tenths and hundredths parts. h may therefore be depended 
upon, and great care was observed, at the time of taking the observations, 
i^'hctber of the ^^*^n*^tcrorTfietinoiiaete?rii* 

It is necessary to state that the mean of observations taken at intervening 
places where a temporary halt was made, has been deduced from theliighesl 
onng the day, and the lowest the following morning, being the only mode 
left for ascertaining a correct mean of the place for the day. 

SiihaUni IS a small fort and military post occupied by the 1st Nasirt or 
6t I Local Battalion or Hill Corps, in North latitude 30° 58’ and East Lon¬ 
gitude 7fl* 59\ about 4,205 feet by barometrical observation above sea level, 
and about 3,000 feet above the protected Sikh states in the plains of UiJ 
ustan. It is situate in the Pergimnah of the same name and was com¬ 
prised m the state, Thakurai or Lordship of Keunthal, but at the termi- 

ttation of the war with the Ghrkha power was ceded to the British Go- 
vemment. 

^ The horizontal distance from the plains of Hindustan la to miles, be¬ 
ing separated from them by two intermediate ranges of lower hiUs j from 
die Himalaya or snowy chain about m miles the nearest point; from the 
River Sctlej or Satrudra 24, and from Kotgerh 40. 

It 18 a sort of flat or table land having mountains in the neighbourhood 
m height from 4fi80 to 8000 feet above the sea. It i. open and exposed, be- 
ing low and near the plains, and in some degree is liable to the effects of 
be hot winds which blow from the plains during April. May, and June, al- 
«§h the intermediate ranges are considcmbly more elevated. It Is on 
^'ght bunk of a branch of the small river Gamhbir which lies to the 
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Sontli' West find flowti 1 ,Y00 feet Ui:lu^v it. distant aUotd one miU in a straight 
line. Ii is v«ry atce;* toiyards the South West, and ?ftirlU £ist sides and to 
i^ie South East and Worth West is a range, the fomver rising in elevation, and 
the latter graiUialSy sloping towards the river Gamhiiir which U about three 
miles distant. The hills in its immediate ueighhourliood are almost desti' 
tute of wood while at some distance liicy are covered ou iheir noHhem faces 
with large common pine trees^ bushes and shrubs, 

The neighbourhood considering all things and the oppression and treat' 
ment e:]£pericnced by the inhabitants imder the Curkha rule i> po]>ulouSj 
and the surrounding flats and slopes are htglily cultivated. Tiic country is 
studded with numerous, though for the most part, small villages, few of 
lliem containing more than from 4 or di to 12 or 15 lioases or families, nnd 
these have increaseiJ to an astonishing degree since it became a niilUary post 
and subject to British jurisdiction. 

The appearance of the coantry is pleasing to the eye of a stranger though 
difleriug widely from that of the interior. The climate of .Sii bat Im enjoy a 
an agreeable tcmijeratnre, the mean being from. (J5^“ to tiG" though during 
May and J unc it is hot, lull seldom nr ever becomes what is called opprea* 
sive in a house. Taking it all in all ft Is very Leal thy Liirnugliout the year. 
Fev.er and rheiunsvijstt) are the predominant coraplainls, but with rcH|iect 
to the fonner compared to the [)lain, cases are reiiuii'kiibly few, more pavli’ 
oixliiriy so during the periodical rains which commence between the 20lli. 
and end of June, and sudden changes or in damp weather; and the latter in 
the cold season. When the winter is rigorous, snow fulls in .lituoary anrl 
February to. aboijt Uie depth of four indjes, but seldom lies on the ground 
above two or tliree days, it being too low and exposed, and the sim'a rays 
being too jjowerful. 

Hoar fiO!?ts coimuencein Nuveinber, and vanidi about the beginning or 
middle of March; Iq severe seafjons during part of Pccember, Jutiuaryi. 
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ttnd the early part of Pcbruary, slandiag water freezes to considerable 
ihicktieK;;. Tbe rainy season generally speaking is heavy and torniinatea 
t^omelimes about the middle or end of Septembert and at others not till the 
iOth or 2.0th of October* The autroundmg country is much cultivated and 
agriculture carried on to a considerable extent and this is tUfitdly on the 
increase wherever the inhabitants from the adjacent states, whu> are often 
obliged to fly from the oppression and tyianay of their petty rulers, can 
obtain arable lands suflicient for the maintenance of themselves and fami¬ 
lies. 

Declivities of ranges and mountains, unobstructed by rocks, which are 
cultivated, are ent and laid out with a considerable deal of labutir into 
ledges or sloping Gelds of all dimensions, sliapes and sizes, resembling t)ve 
steps of a ladder placed in a slanting posUton, supported mostly by em¬ 
bankments of earth, and sometimes of stone* All flats or pieces of Cable 
land are etdtivated, and those on the banks of rivers, and streams are 
chiefly planted with rice for llie sake of water for irrigation* The rice crops 
are luxuriant and yield an abundant and proGtabie return to the farmer. 
The best rice is uncommonly cheap and reckoned superior to any of a si¬ 
milar kind produced in the plains near tliis quarter* 


The productions about Snbathu are various;—such as Indian corn, cot¬ 
ton,* opium in a small quantity, rice of several kinds, wheat, jow (barley,) 
kodn or marwa,^ various pulse, the several species of batlm,* ilgal,* a small 
quantity, sounk,* kacholu or plndlu,' and gogtE or gaudliiab,' knugiif,' 
chenna,* bajra/ ginger, a great article of export trade, superior to that in the 

m Somtvliat diCfermlto thuL wUch is cnltiTat^Jin the pTiLSni* 

h FfliipAlufQ Scrobiculataiti. « Amar^tliua AoHrdUuna, ihen^ pirainff da mi ikttnlD ihAt pet tee* 
lion low c)nirii nrhtrli tlic-j arrive at la Iho tnicf^ari *1 Faniciicn Eiiiirj^iDiluni. ^ A niniili grain nat 
uuftimUnT la Hir rbnfiDa^ (FblMiqiiiu f ^oth eAttilcsl: rocti, liic farmer bein'*' Ilia Arum 

coiiKMLi and iHa latter bfiiu^ df naBomblinf ihe Amm aaiuiiHjnaliiciini nr riim^ 

ckmlata or DioBcores of Roabori^h, I Paaioan) iUdicsni* b MiJia<!«iim 4 > ilLiiuui 

this f rniii is aiU^r piXHjiic«4 in lire luirrr fiarljt of the ataU of Miadfiri 

H hb 
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jrlain;;. nnd flcorcely infmor in point of size iand rpvslit? to that 'wbicH is pra> 
dnced la CUina \ iwo kinds of bljan" or hemp in a limited qnautit)\ tobacco, 
laLaan or g;nrlick, haldi',* sero or sar^on,'’ chiiUea or red pepper, with a 
few Olliers including some cotnmon vegetiililes, hardly necessary to notice 
and differing iitlie from those cnUiratcd in llie plains of (liuduBtiin. Besides, 
there are apricots,*^ peaches, walnuts^ exported in great quantities, a few 
apples, wild pears, raspberries of two kinds, yellow and pale wliite, straw- 
■berries, small and insipid having no taste.or flavour, phiit,^ a large and ob¬ 
long kind of melon, barberries of a jiiirple cotonr, large and plentiful; darus, 
a small species of pomegranate, which is gatliered, split or broken in pieces, 
the fniit taken out, and tlie shells, £ in a dry state exported Id the plains m 
great quantities oa an article of commerce, and kaephnl,'' with some other 
wild fi'uitsJ 

Kotgerhp a small village and mililery ontpost occupied by a detach¬ 
ment of the Isf Nasirl Battalion in Latitude .IP l9' and Longitude T7° 
30' is situate on the left bank of the Setlej on ihe slope of a range which 
rises to the height of 10,0i'i6 feet above the level of the sea crowned by 
IVartu or Haltu fort now dismantled and in ruins, separating the dell 

■ TuJWfiHc (CnrninniiKazi^n.) The af tho AdiiAmrnp frotA f>il ■■ A jpe- 

rJ«;A tif (Sfiiapii ilifibcitamtii) aT lha acixI of wlu^h oil ii uiaddj fbiB kafei ol tlii» hIlph 

looting,, aie eateo hf Uiu ni^ti vri ai ■.Tt|^Elabt£-^ 

^ BtAhUer^ noL ftd snd kis aliandant than in the intaHtir. 

KEinrl^ (ifwldab Li often mad^ Jwtii oif. 
fCacnEbJj rDQMKPTdica DriloxhDF|;lL 

s tJjed for 6y\ag % votoar abiI when miitd with oOtftr in^edientf produneB w lilnedie. 
k Amjrrii hcplHpLjUa. 

* The indif^rnaia# fralfji ^eomllj rpeoktipcoulflj in ihe lalEi-forr are tariff andupoo Iheirlmle 
pretty ^ood and mi^ht be g'refttljr ijupror^d by iDgraftin^. 

} On ihe sLee of the pr^aent house oceupLod by the Offleer earEimaadliifr due post foTmerly flood tfie 
Tillage of DanlbaL Tfte cAutaomciit iMcJf i» ahout 150 y aide off adjotniit^ ihc amaJI viSlitfe of Lipia-^ 
d and dit rillt^D of a liEtle aboTo wh'ieh waj the r-c^ideneo of iJio RaaEi of it about 

or 150 yardt beyond and below tlie aipiihia hols. 
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of tlie SetleJ from the Pabar» Jimmo and Tons, and the other great rirer 
to tlie .Soulb East. 

The cantonment of Kotgerh is 6634 feet above the sea and the dinWr- 
ence of level between it and Sulmthu is 2,429 feet whicb answers lo a 
mean decrement of temperature of nearly nine degrees.—The Seilej is dis¬ 
tant about four miles in a straight line to the North West running below it 
about 4000 feet, a steep descent the whole way. The distance from the 
plains of Hindustan is about lifty miles, and the ncai'cst point of the Hima¬ 
laya 25.* 

ft 

It enjoys a delightful climate througlioiit the year. The rains commence 
about the ^Oth or 23tli of June and continue to the end of September, and 
Sometimes to the middle of October. They occasionally termmate about 
the Itith or 20tb of September and are more heavy and protracted than in 
the plains. This is followed by whal may be called autumn, which hests 
all October and for the greater [lart of November, according to the tiiildttesis 
Of the season | after which winter with all its horrors sets in. The terapernl 
lure of the rainy season is qiiUe pleasant, often idiilly, and when the sim 
breaks through the clouds rarely rises to 72" in the house, but this degree 

in a humid atmosphere, where evaporaiiun is checked, feels sotijetimes 
close. 

Hnring the monlh.<) of April, May, and June, that period of the year so 
scorching and oppres.sive In the plains of Jliiulustan, the climate i.s cool 
and agreeable in the shades and within doors, a cloth coat rarely feels im- 
comfortuhle, hut the sun is very hoi, and aJibougli the mean temperahtre 
of the climate at Kotgeih does not exceed that of London hy above five 

Mnnivinijrii ilq ne&rcft Ittwii in pJnin ^icnt one miJe froiu ike fecit of the tiJi*. ia not leia 
Ikau ftet BlAve ibe ma. 


H b k a 
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flr MX degrees yet the heat of the sun’s rays is Tery powerful. It is thickly 
wooded on tlirce sides, amongst wbkli is a variety of [Hues and oaks, rho¬ 
dodendrons and almost every tree, shrub and plant in the neighbourhood 
peculiar to, and natives of Europe, with many others unknown, amongst 
which are a variety of aromatic plants and ahrubs.* 

In December, Jannary, and February, snow falls and lies in shaded pla¬ 
ces to the northward from one to three leet in depth. It sometimes falls 
as early as the middle and enil of WoTember, and also In the Iwiginning of 
March hot never lies on the ground. The winters here resemble those in 
Europe but are less severe. Frosts commence before the middle of Octo¬ 
ber, but notwithstanding that the effect of elevation is equivalent to geogra- 
phical latitude, yet owmg to the iniicb greater altitude of the sun’s rays m 
the former, they hare considerable power even m winter, and the snow in 
exposed Bituations melts away in a few days of sunshine although the air 
remains very sharp, and frosty nights prevail during tlie greater part of 
March. It is worthy of remark that the flakes of snow are extremely large, 
larger ihan ever 1 remember witnesBlng them in Europe. 

Spring at Kotgerh and at similar elevations may be said to commence 
about the middle or latter end of March, but this gre.atfy depends on tlie 
nature of the season, and to continue all April. May is often rude and 
disagreeable; if rainy, fires and woollen clothee are indispensable to com¬ 
fort- The harvest or reaping season commences in May and terminates 
about the end of June. The jow or barley is the earliest, and the w heat 
or kanak, and fiwa jow are tally a month later. In more elevated situ¬ 
ations it is backward, and the wheat is often not iioused tiii sometime 

• Tfacfc it m itp«d» nf ■witU rtad bamboo TtTiliili ttttaini tha hgight of tigitt ot itrelvc feel pfiKUrtnir 
all over th« hiEber mcHiiitBliit. Jii* uted tor t ttridly af dometUe and ifiiiiTXkdnoed into 

Utiiain proTo nb advantageaut aetjiiiiiUon lo ihe peatjiairj aa wtll u to taidedera and 

Qtkerv. 
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after tUe rainy season has fairly sel in, the consequence of wliich is that 
tnany of the crops never ripen, and the natives from necessity are obliged 
to reap them ^rhile partially in a green and immature state, (the ear being 
full,) for the sake of preserving the whole from injury and destruction. 

1 he natives seem to be perfectly aware that snow contains properties 
W'bicli increase the value of the eroj>s. 


The following are the grains and other productions at Kotgerh and in 
its neighbourhood. Several kinds of rice chiefly of the coaler sort. jow. 
(barley.) (iviajow,* wlieat (kaiiak,) phaphura or phaphur,^ iigal,® cfia- 
beri or jaberi.d opium in greiit quantities for export trade,« three species 
of batha,t black, red, and while, hachaiu or piu&lu, and gagti or gau- 


^^j^'^**'*'** ootlrii^. b Patiit<qm Ta^tnTfcfiM. v Paaiaaio EmaririnalniB. ^ Tip griia 
or fb., dure« lltee J* »ppeai,ncr frpni ihiU of ibe phaphar and ftjrnl, . Froiu iht, soed of tho 
J«ppy oil. hrin^ and pteasant lo ihr tod «n «bill^ 

tcle for (mtlird i. raturd ^hh their food »ad ; the oil I* *J*o fox borainc. 

kr flod inrhriet/u^ property, of tho htil opioo, bro ffrealer thai. thiit produced lu Iho 
atBtri bdow; It II tonse<juenllT coajidcred loperior aud ii iu K«„t deiniuid in the Punjab. It 
fefehe* no enhnnred price m the diffi-rcot mart- id lie plnini to which it ,9 tnkcD, and \i pradue. 

j .*'7 r*'!""’'! Jnbour; that io the plnim ife,,qirea irrigntion wLieh ij oever ap¬ 

plied tn it in ,he interiT of tho hilia, owing to the eoiftaiit niei.t xtateof (be mN. ft mar in lobtn 
frw piece. 00 tte hnnfc. of the SeUej md olLer riaer. where Uieheitl. The prroidnu. 

cFeeU of ihli dmf .0 mneh In repine nmon^st the nnlire populntion in Tddin are well known. Tho 
nauve. nfihe.e »ono,.i„,, «peefp||y tho fei^nlci. on Uic mo.ttrimng oecarrence. apparendv whiej. 
Ihwnrl ticir iJew> ,nd inclinilioni not nnfreqoenll^ eonimil .nicidc by .wallowing a piece nf ttiia 
drug. It mey not bn nut ofplicc hero to mcniion, .ioce the cuttkalJan of the poppy ^eein> (O beein 
.0 nwxacl ntteniino of , few Indi.Wuil. in Briiain. ll«t the .«d « il« elcTi.ino nf Rotgerli and 
n ‘ i" Oclohrr, and the jonng plant afier nrriWng at th» height ofn few 

Joehei i* hurled ,q *now dating (he 1. inler inonfht. Pievipwi tn tfu.. It i. well weeded nnd cleaned, 
and when Je .now .. all celled and wfnler lenninatcd. it epront. up rnpidly and eo«„ to perfection 
(« Xprt and May according 10 ihe nature oflha«„on. when the natieca are bn^lly ocenpjed in i- 
Cl. ng ,t with a aoiiUI iiw. in.lrmneni awb.Unee which oo*ca 

o„L If the rnerr.™. are made in the afternoon, tie mb.inneefre^nently collected I he following 
"01 llU the .ceond day. The proceaa appenra Id be eery tedioua and Ircnblc: 
loine froin the fnriWrncj of the (n.innnen, empinyed whiel. differ, .oniewfaal from that in n»e in the 
plain., and irem. Wm applicable to the pnrpoie for wkich it ti iFilended. f Amamalhu^ Anardhann * 
be l.«e. of lh«e 'cry yoi.ng and tender or .boot n few inebe. high .« o.cd » a regctnhle hy 
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dJijaJi,fla saiall quantity of coarse tobacco, UrokioJs of bhang or bomp,i» 
Y-arioiis pulse, a small quantity of cotton and ginger on the banks of the 
Seitej. and other rivers and eireama, Indian com in a very limited quan¬ 
tity, kangni,® cbenna,*! marwa or koda,* iil,f aerii or saraon^s The 
frmts are apricols.!' peaches, cherries, sniaj] and very acid apples, pears, 
a few grapes, mulberries, fil?>erts, walnuts,i bymf or liymbl a hardy spe¬ 
cies of apricot or peach (the stone of this fruit much resembles that of the 
comruon apricot which is abundant throughout tlie bills) with strawber¬ 
ries, large, and of an excellent flavor and taste, red, j>aJe, yellow and se¬ 
veral kinds of black raspberries, two or three kinds of barberries besides 


srest adtolities .It o«r \ht him but arc msrc ,;cn«T»l in ibe 

bui lire chlfn/^^u ". Ju^tirianUy «nd aUaJii s rcjipcetsLlc bei^bl, 

beflip Ji iTdad J f** far doMinuc purpo«ei. The iiuaUijof tfan 

„!■ ■ ' ^ *''**™* "'^1 ■O’wortbT ofLhe node* mid jitieiitipii 

ut ZTJZl^ the Peru crG«l.«l, llcu.p ii . srepje article of Tbe «cJ 

!L? 1 i • , r ^ inlo -U, ena pnrtly, » well „| „,her pn«, pvl« 

«ten bj tlLc mbrnuml* In » pbrcl.e.| oaie, a„ pn,pir*llop called CLirru, » exlracrru' 

d opiuu.. It „ „pbr1«l .11 «n4nler>l,fa qH«liU„ aad ,„pJ ^ ^.^1, 

r aurotion mi-ht be applied fa thn exOfa^tieo of the pam of fa,pc«lise aodTuie fiu»*afacliirj 
of piiel, rrm« ibc iortliauiuMc pfae farwt. with w^cl, the niountab. me ootcied. I. i, onjj ih the rl- 

iT Jt a”!"'*" ii collected to n r.rjr 4n.,lJ ijnan, 

im. but. .u the e„«„c pfume. bo.l, tbeie rndde. mi.lit prore ofsTca. value in n ...u.Lul poL., of 

new There ,rr other natuml predBeltoi,* t.mic«isnrjr here to noUee, UesidLS those eniiii,!vm«J above 
to which rpectitotur. ito-h, ,pptj ,on,e of Iheir reron«r« with adv.i.taffe mid piolit to to.m„lvea! 
ranicirm itoheimi. d Paa.eurn miliaeeum. . Paapafaq, Si uhicuJHiua,. J l„ * ^maill tfutm- 

for^ldl’'rlii ^ *^edot toe HI to aweet «ud «n eicelleqi .obuitflte 

^ raaitod uil, the p„]j objeclion to U ii, ito wlficr uauioou. am,L. but wheu 4-ved ihii l.nni percepUble, 

F TiJailc tnta «,l nml the leave, when tender tue alao u,cd toe Bntive* a, « ve£ctoble. h The fruit 
to fathered when peTfeeUj ripej lUe atone brokeonnd tor Jtrnteto lakeo on, and ejprcvred into an 
execifanl oil far barnioR. AlihouEh the keriieto faem their extreme dcEtee of biUeruHa, one oculd ,up- 
P t,are hariJIjpaJatAbtr, jet 1 bn^p rrci|uehLly ohaurved toe ualivei prepare rheni id .udIj a nanqer ns 
to pe,«„ of their b«ns nateu »ith their faod. i predtteed Jn too 

tower billa i umnj of ditoic trees on olEVhlcd places attain n gMil ai*«. 
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tlie common pnrpk IiaKelotite, black and red currants, horse chesmits,* and 
other wild fruits, the indigenous productions of the cautiiry.f 


T»o spodes of oats i.. tlie interior of tUe l.ilJo srow spontaneondy araongat 
the wheat aoil bailey fields, and also on waste lands, but the grain is so 
small that the natives make no use of it, and they seim to be ignorniil that 
It IS excellent and noiirisliing food for callte, goats, and sheep. 


Two hardy species of rice ere calUvuled on elevated eitaalions and bolii 
are snhjecl to occasional falls of snow. They grow lanurianUj an«,sist- 
ed by irngation. These I believe are yet unknown in botany and the in- 
trodoetton of them into Britdn, and elsewhere iolo Europe might prove a 
V aluable and important acijnisition. They arc both of the coarser sort. 

Kotgerl. is in Hie Perg„„„a of S.mdhoch, one of the divisions of llie in- 

dependent petty state of Kolgiira and was ceded the British Covem- 
mem or a mdllary post on the eomiaest of the bUl provinces, or shorUy 


from in and fiunifl^ ar.i^ forct, (Jitnaiiw,,, 

Terjr bitftfr t«le, nnd lo mnkB U.cl pal-tahi, ,hw w ^ fat fus>d. Both thtac %^w» a 

Bfu fiwt apcDfd OTCiit ictlcipitMvea, Ihpagtflejipdorgti Vj” '** ''“Howinf nsuniierj 

llieij billfrQCfifi ! ihej m, an«nfH,dB dyiej*- ,b "liioJi 4lrp.riTe* them nf 

cake* Bad cnicn ip Jhet WBjri, ThU itaiitJd Inla 

hte aftka wM L m.eBuir« r (he prfBJiriQdi und mijerA- 

cn Uie hithee .f th. IliX" ^ b;'" 'T') 

cleraleil, ud irbtro it appeayi tu ihrjwe odmtnhiir u™ Ultuhi, whow jimtqral oJLneie in c«ld und 
Hive, aavd la ,a..... Lv“” 'l.: “ “ * ■-“•'“■"‘b. i. 

.torn.. 

f Jefew cmmuoii Tercttblrji mur h ^ i * 

urccutliewed bj iU peupie. Tliere .rr het.idcrietrra? "^‘"*‘“''■"‘^*"^‘6*. and a few oihen 

araon-fit the j,i,ti«d, to be found Js the fo/egt* It .lifT c-lmary herb*, b cBminoii bio 

or 13.0CO fee,, for nfo„g .j,, ^ “f ^ Ai tie height of 13 ,«kj 

verj plentiful. ^ liftctrJ of wild ojutm ot Jeck i. 
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after the tenninftUon of tLe war wttb the state of Nepal in tins quarter 
in 1815. 

Tlie natives of tliia part of the country are subject to the goitre or large 
swelling in the neok. The complaints most prevalent among them are fe¬ 
vers and rheumatism. 

The aspect of the country in the neighbourhood differs materiallj from 
that of the lower mountains near the ptains, the ranges are more regular 
and the mountains are lofty and abrupt, li is extremely steep on all sides. 
The villages are few and small in most places, and the population is scan¬ 
ty and scattered, but does not seem to be on the increase.* The quantity 
of waste land W'hich is considerable, evidently appears to have been culti¬ 
vated at an antecedent period, and indicates beyond a doubt that the country 
vvas better peopled formerly than it now is. JMost of the villages are more 
or leas in ruins, and some of the houses though still standing are deserted 
and remain unoccupied. This may lie accounted for partly from the ty* 
rannical measures resorted to by the Gurkha chiefs to keep the people un¬ 
der due subjection. 


Immediately after the rains cease the Zemindars or fanuers, whilst the 
soil is in a moist state, begin to plough, and commence sowing wheat, 
barley and ftwa jow. These being the principal grains on which the in¬ 
habitants at this lieight are dependant, are buried in snow during the win¬ 
ter months. When much more folia at the elevation of Kotgerh the pro¬ 
duce of these grains is very confitjemblem but when it does not, and the 

* F^^iialaaah Iteini' MationAfy tnAybeeulIf rewnnttd for Itj tbs pmnlencs af feniaTo infanlieids, 
of tha nTolting nuitdin of Folyniidry and ths pionuacuoiu ialrrcsqns of thsasssa fraiii ilissarly 
sight or tsn (femals ebasfliy bsin); unkiumay is^ellist n'jtii alamyi a tiaffla tarinrrly in the 
plaint of tlindanan to aanaidsrmble cxiaat more eapssLally to from Ibn tntrer MM tr Tbe rnnnnr 
tbroafilinqit the atatst ttibjscl to British anlLofiCy, u far ai Hclcnoiru of rare ncmirrrncq nml tlis 
latter ia certainly ten extsoBivs tbnn it w rormerlj. It Ja thcrernfci to bn boped that pnpitlaliaa nJJJ 
befinio angmient. 
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soil b not amply sapplietl with a siinJcient quantity of rain daring tlie lat¬ 
ter part of F*.bn,ary and part of Mara],, tUe crops are poor and not 

anfrequcntJy are followed by great scarcity and sometimes though seldom 
hy famine, when the natives are reduced to an extreme state of poverty 
and wretchednesa. In places more elevated, the grain suffers considerahle 
iRIiiry from too severe a winter, while lower down and on the banks of the 
nver Sedej, the wheat and barley crops yield hut a smaU return even in 
good seasons to the husbandmen. This however greatly depends on tl,e 
quantity of rain which may fall during the season. The low lands and fiats 
on tliB banks of rivers and streams are more adapted to the cultivation of 

coarse nee which thrives remarkably well and produces a plentiful return 
to tile farm^r^* 


After the different grain crops on tl,e high lands have attained the height 
of two or three inches t!,e natives in the interior make a practice ofsprelrl- 

ing manure over them which they say b the means of materially increasing 
their value. 


Bullocks arc the only animals used in all stages of agriculture in these 
tnonniaius on the hither side of the Himalaya and aU grain b trodden by 
them in the Hame manner as in the plains of India with their mouths muz¬ 
zled. The grain after being cut, b bound into small sheaves and allowed 
to lie. and dry in the mm for some time, after which it b stacked,f and sub¬ 
sequently siiread into circular flats payed with gtones and trodden out as 
a bo ve^meutioii etj. 


The same sort of rude light plough in the plains of Hindustan b aliso 


rtsed m the lulls, and the other implements oflmshaudry are few. and of 
liulo value. 


' trapltd fraUs oa U,a h«,kj ^fthe a^Utj hud ihf duDite, 

diventfird HoounJiu^ lo the vIpTblioti nbove loteJ, ^ 

t Tlii* nnly .ppikalil* to ri« OD toe biat, of ,(,e SeUeJ. ic. U h« b«r. vat d.-B. 
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Tlie fields wliere tbe moiintains are abrupt ancJ steep, are cut into inclin¬ 
ed terraces of all sizes and descriptions supported by stone 'walls reseiU’ 
bling tbe steps of stairs, one above Uie other. On the bants of the Setlej 
and other rivers, 'where the principal produce is rice, the fields are invaria¬ 
bly partitioned into flats to allow of tho- water re<|uircd for irrigation, to 
cover the whole surface. 

The seasons of Kotgerh are reversed as regards the plains of Hindustan 
or nearly correspond with those in many parts of Europe : that is the har¬ 
vest is fully a montlj or six weeks later than at Subathu, wbicb is a month 
behind that in the plains of India- We be^n to sow Europe vegetables in 
February and March, and plant potatoes in March, April, and May. The 
reaj)iog season on the banks of the SeUej in the neighbourhood of Kotgerh, 
where the heat is extremely great and oppressive, is, if any earlier 
than that about Snbathu, and in situations of the same height above the 
The ^ crops of wheat and barley are more exuberant and productive 
about Kotgerh than they are in the lower hills and fiwa jow, which ts little 
inferior in point of quality and substance to wheat, will not thrive at a less 
elevation at least the natives do not cultivate it 

The wheat, barley and fiwa jow crops arc succeeded by phaphara, figal, 
chaberl or jaberf and tiie several kbds of batbu. These are cut down and 
taken in befure winter commences. 


1 have purposely omitted giving the mean temperature of each month in 
tli^ present journal as the observations are broken and irregular from tbe 
circumstance of being frequently obliged to move. But not pretending 
to great correctness, the mean temperature of ibe year at Stibathu and 
Kotgerh deduced from subsequent registers will be found at the end of the 
abridgement or table. 
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It ia necessfiry to stato that the obsenrations taken at Suhathu (with > 
few excejifiousJ are from the I7tli of Septoinbcrj 1817^ to the 17th JonCt 
18JO, ioeltisive, from that period to the 10th of November at Rotgerh ajjd 
the subsequent ones partly at intennediate places, and tiarily at Kotgerh 
which duty obliged me to visit occasionally. 


a 4 m altritf^ed 7al}h of TVnrrtionie/nVoi Jowntai kept ai Subathu mid £oj* 
gerk, ^c. shewing the iJighesi, Loteest and Mean 2'eaiperatute n/eacU 
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ORAN UTAN.cf SUMATR A 


Some jicrovni of an Orang Otffang of refttarkahle Jwigftt 
found on the I^tand of Sunmtro^ together with a rfej- 
cription of certain retnains of this AnimaL, presented to 
the 'Asiatic Societi/ hif Capt, CornfooU at present 
contained in its Museum, 


By CLARKE ABEL. M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c, 

^nd iltinber of the Asiatic Soctei^ of CakuUq^ 

IN the paper which 1 had the honor of reading to the Asiatic Society 
on Uie evenin;? of tlie 5th of January last, 1 endeavoured to be as cora- 
prelieuiiive as possible, in relation to the pnblisfaed histories of lui^e manlike 
npE4, afiil to ibe many Epecnlationsi of philosophers reapectin^ them j. and in 
order the belter to acctnnpllah iny pitrpase 1 dh ided my siiliject under the 
following heads. First, 1 gare an account of what particulars 1 had been 
able to collect of tUc circ urn stances which attended the capture of the 
Sumatra animal; Secondly, J gave the anip1C!;tdescri|ilionia iny power, of 
its dilfercut remains ps they were before the Society; Thirdly, 1 adduced 
a description of Wurmb'g anitiial as described in the Baiavion Trans- 
ftciions, for the purpose of shewing its tdeatity with the Sntnatm Orang 
Ontang ; Foiirildy, 1 brought forward a description of the small Orang 
Putang of Borneo, for the purpose of Bfacwlng its relationship to the two 
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former animals, and for the better examining t[ie opinion of the Bmon Cu¬ 
vier, that it ia only tlte young one of IVurmb’s and consequently of the 
Sumatra animal; and Latstly, I quoted some notices of very large man¬ 
like apes contained in tJ.e works of the older travellers, and attempted 
to determine to which of these the Sumatra Orang should be referred. Tiie 
essay which! read to the Society was prepared ia baste, and from imperfect 
materials, and although it might perhaps be suited to its principal object 
that of exciting enquiry, it was certainly unfit for publication. For Ibis 
reason, and because those who ore likely to be chiefly interested in this 
cotumimication will be better satisfied with facts than opinions, I shall at 
present limit myself to an account of those particulars of the appearance of 
the animal when alive which are best authenticated, and of the circum- 
Btanecs that attended his capture aa they have been collected from the per¬ 
sons who took him, and conclude with a descriptiPn of such parts of his 
body as are preserved in the museum of the Asiatic Society. 

Capture of the Auhnal, 

The following short history of the circumstances under which the aniinai 
^as found, and of the mode of taking him is drawn up from accounta which 
were furnished to me either directly or indirecUy by persons concerned in 
his capture. A boat party under the command of Messrs. Crav-yman and 
Fish, officers of the brig Mary Anne Sophia having landed to pmeur^ water 
at a place called ftamboom near Tonraman on the N. W. coast of Sumatra, 
on a spot where there was much cultivated ground and hnt few frees, disco- 
rered on one of these a gigantic animal of the monkey tribe. On tJie aj^ 
proacb of the party he came to the ground, and when pursued sought refuge 
in another tree at some distance, exhibiting as he moved, the appearance 
of a tali manlike %nrc covered with ahining brown Jiair, walking erect with 
a waddbng gait, hut sometimes accelerating his motion with his hands, and 
occasionally impeUing himself forward with the bough of a tree. His 
mouon on the ground was plainly not his natural mode of progiession, for 
even when aasieicd by his hands or a stick it was slow and vacillating; it 
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n-aa necesaary to see him amopgst trees in order to estimate his agiiily and 
strength* On being driven to a small eluinj> lie gaiiied by one spring a very 
loily branch, and boanded from one branch to anolber with the ease and ala¬ 
crity of a common monltey. Had the country been covered w ith wood, it 
would have been almost impossible to prevent his escape, as liis mode of tra¬ 
velling from one tree to another is described to be as rapid as the progress 
of a swift horse* Even amidst the few trees that were on the spot, hjs move¬ 
ments were bo quick that jt was very difficult to obtain a settled aim, and it 
was only by cutting down one tree after another, that his pursuers by con¬ 
fining him within a very limited range, were enabled to desli'oy him by se¬ 
veral successive shots, some of which penetrated his body and wounded his 
viscera, flaring received tire balls, Ids exertions relaxed, and reclining 
exhausted on one of iho branches of a tree, he vomited a considerable quan¬ 
tity of blood* The ammunition of the hunters being by iMs time expended, 
they were obliged to fell the tree in order to obtain bini, and did Uiis in full 
confidence that his power was so far gone, iliat they could secuj'e him vvitb- 
ont trouble, but were astonigbed as tlm tree was falling to see bim effect his 
retreat to another with apparently undiminished Ogour. In fact, they were 
obliged to cut down all the trees before they could drive him to combat hts 
enemies on the ground, against whom he still exhibited surprising strength 
and agility, although he was at length overpowered by ntiiubere, and des¬ 
troyed by the thrusts of spears and the blows of stones and other missiles. 
^^'hen nearly in a dying slate, fie seized a sjjear made of a sii)iple wood 
which would have withstood the strength of the stoutest man, ami shiv¬ 
ered it in pieces; in the words of the narrator, he broke it as ifit had been a 
carrot. It is slated by those who aided b Ills deatlr, that the human like 
expression of liitf countenance, and piteous manner of placing his hands 
over his wounds^, distressed their feelings and almosit made them question the 
nature of the act they were committing. When d«id both Natives and Eu¬ 
ropeans contemplated his figure with amazement His stature at I be lowest 
compotatioti was upwards of six feet, at tUc highest it was nearly elsbt, but 
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ll wiU afterwards be seen that it was probably about seren. lu tbe foBow¬ 
ing doflcription, wliicb [ give ia tbe words of my informant mEmy of my read¬ 
ers will detect some of those eitlernttl couformations which distinguisli the 
young eastern Orangoutangs that have been seen in Europb, The only part 
of the description in which the imagination seems to have injured the fidelity 
of tlie poi'lrait, regards ilie prominence of the nose and size of the eyesi nei- 
liter of which are verified by tlio integajuents of the animal’s head which 
are represented in Plate !« ** Tbe animal w'as nearly eigld feet high and had 
a welt proportioned body, with a fine broad expanded chest and narrow 
waist, Uis head also was in due proportion to his body; the eyes were large, 
the nose prominent and tlie mouth tnticb more capacious than the inoutU of 
man. llis ebiu was fringed from tbe extremity of one ear to the oilier, with 
aboard that cnrled neatly on each side, and formed altogether uu ornatnental 
rather than a frightful appenibigetobis visage. His arms were very long even 
in proportion to hia height, and in relation to the arras of men; but bis legs 
were in some respects much shorter. His organs of geuoration were not very 
conspicuous, and seemed to be small in jiroportion. to his size. The liuir of 
bis coat was smooth and glossy when he was first k-illed, aud his tcetli and 
aiipearance altogether indicated that he was young and in tlie full posseswloQ 
of his physical powers. Upon the whole,” adds his Biographer, “ he was a 
wonderful beast to behold, and there was more in him to excite amazement 
than fear.” 

That this animal shewed great tenacity of life is evident from his suniv- 
ing so many dreadful wounds, and his peculiarity in this respect seems to 
have been a subject of intense surprise to all hie assailants. In reference to 
this point it may be proper to remark, that after he Imd been carried on board 
sldp and was hauled up for the purpose of being skinned, the first stroke of 
tbe knife on the skin of the arm produced an instantaneous vibration of its 
muscles, followe<f by a convulsive contraction of the whole member. A like 
quivering of the muscles occurred when the knife was applied to tbe skin of 
the back, and so impressed Capt. Coinfuot with a persuasion that the animal 
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».en brought on oard h.s uhip. stated that he was a tali head talJ,!! 

n Jv r r ' feel in ^h«t might be culled his ordi. 

h«ngshtel.r"“"" ““ fo-hepnrposeof 

ne blowing measurements which I have c.mf„I|y made of different 
purta Ute enunal b be Soeiet,’. mnseum. go fe determine this pebt 

fe “7r ■“ o' the 

body of the niumuj dried ojuJ KiirirAllsu.i <. *. • 

j. , BlirjreiJed us U ts, meqsiires in n straight line 

fern t^e top of tlm shonlder .he par, where .he enele ha. been reeved 
inches. ti.eprrpmdf«fe-lengb«ftheneckasil is lit the prepare. 
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tion 3^ indies, the length of tbe head from the top of the forehead to the 
end of the diiii & inches, and tJie length of the skin still attached to ifte 
foot from its line of separaiion from the leg 8 inches: we tiuis obtain 7 feet 
inches as the approximate height of the animal. Theoatiiml bending pos¬ 
ture ofihe afie tribe wmihl obviously dtmimsh the height of the standing 
posture in the living aiiima], and probably reduce it to Capt. Cornfool’s 
measurement of 7 feet, wliLlsl the stretching that wonlil take place when the 

animal was extended for dissection might as obviously increase bb length 
to eight feet. 

J}escripiioii of tint Mettiains of the Animal. 

IIkad.*—S ee l*late I. 

The face of this animal with the exception of the beard is nearly bare, 
a few straggling short downy hairs being alone scattered over it and Is of o 
dark lead color. The eyes are small in relalion to those of man, and are 
about an inch apart: ihe eyelids are well fringed with lashes. The ears are 
one mdi and a half in Ictigtli, and barely an inch in breadthtare closely 
applied to the head, and rcseniblc those of man with the exception of want¬ 
ing the lower lobe. The nose is scarcely raised above the level of tbe face, 
and is chiefiy distinguished by two nostrils three-fourths of an inch in 
breadth, placed ohiii,nely side by side. The mouth projects considerably 
in a mamniillary form and its opening is very large: when closed the lips 
appear narrow, but are in reality half an inch in thickness. Tbe hair of the 
head is of a reddish brown, grows from behind forwards and is five inches 
m length. The beard is handsome and appears to have been curly in tire 
animars lifetime and approaches to a ches mil color; it is about three inches 
long, springing very gracefully from the upper lip near the angles of tJie 
mouth in the form of mustachios, whence descending it mixes wiih Drat of 
the chin, Uie whole hatdng at present a very wavy aspect. The face of the 
animal is much wrinkled, 

•• AB Pi.,„ „< „ , ,1, 


OF StJUrVTRA, 


Hands.— PI. II, Tlie palms of the hamls are very long* are *iufte naked 
from Hie wrists and are of the color of the face- Their hacks, to the last 
joint of the fingers, are covered with hair, which inclines a little hack wards 
towards the wrists and then turns directly upwards. All the fingers have 
nails, which are strong, convci, and of a black color; the Ihnnih reaches 
to the first joint of the fore-finger. 

Fcet.— PI. Ill, The feet are covered on the hack with long bro^rn hair 
to the last joint of the toes; the great toe is aet on nearly at right angles to 
the foot, and is relatively very short. The original color of the palms of 
the hands and soles of t!ie feet is somewhat uncertain, in consetjnence of 
the effect of the spirit in which they have been preserved. 

Skin. Tjie skin itself is of a dark leaden color. Tlie hair is of a brown¬ 
ish red, but when observed at some distance, has a doll.aud insomeplacesr 
an almost black appearance; but in a strong light k is of a light red. It is 
in all parts very hug; on the fore arm It is directed upwards; on the iii>per 
arm its general direction is downwards, bat from its length it hangs shaggy 
below Hie arm; from Hie shoulders it hangs in large and long massy tufts, 
which in continuation with tlie long hair on the back seem to form one long 
niiiss to the very centre of the body. About the flanks Hie hair is equally 
long and in the living animal must have descended below the thighs and 
nates. On the limits however of the lateral termination of the skin which 
must have covered the chest and belly, it is scanty, and gives iho impres* 
fiion that these parts must have been comparatively bare- Hound the upper 
p.irt of the back it is also much thinner than elsewhere, and small tufts at 
the junction Of the skin witfi the neck, are curled ahrnptly upwards, corres¬ 
ponding with the direcHon of tlie hair at the back of Hie head. 

In the dimensions wldch I am about to give of the skin. 1 have stated 
that k measures from one extremity of the arm to another five feet eight 
inches, to this is to he added fifteen inches on each side for the hands and 
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wrisiB, wlikl, wQl render tlie wliole epen of tie animal eqoal to eiglt feet 
two mclies. 

Tlie foUotring arc tie laeaauremeota wlicl 1 hare made of lie diaereiil 

part^* 

f’ace- JiuA 

Longth of the forehcatl from llie commencement of the Imir to a point 
bcf iveen the eyes. 

From between the eyes to the end of the nose, . 

From the end of the nose lo the moiilti, .. ^ 

From the month to the setting on of the neck, .. ,V'. 7. . . T.,' U 

Circiiiufcrence of the moutti ^ 

...* *. . , , ,., <i 

Greatest breadth aborrl the centre Of the skin, . . . ^ 3 

Greatest length down the centre of the back, . ' *' .' 3 2 

Leesll fran. tie eatremity of one arm t.here it i. B?pJrated'fr™ 
the wrist to the other. 

Breadih of the skin from the situation of the os cocevgis to* dm 

setting on of the thigh, .. ’ , 

Across the middle of the iJiigh. ^ ^ ^ 

Greatest length of the hair on the shoulders and back, * . * ’ o 10 

jUEAStrUEMEXT OF HA^^)>5 AXD FEET. 

I'roiit measttremcni o/hand^ 

Length ofhand from the end of the middle finger to the wTist in jn. A. 

a right line, .. 

.* . - .1 0 

Circumterence of Jumd over the knuckles. q j j 

le-SHefpaUnfnOTiherrrBf, . " « fll 

LengUiafiaiddleenger, nr, 

^ * ** tf »■ f • ■ I- p * ,, ., .. 0 5^ 
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OF SUHATilA. 


Lpn^tb of fore fing^er^ 

-of little Unger, 

-of ring finger, 

-of thumb. 


#■ « « » » I 


t < # * i # 


length of ring finger, 
—— of middle finger, 

—--- of Jittle finger, 

•-' of fore finger, 

--— of thumb, ..,. 


Jilted measurcaunt hand. 


* ^1‘wtt tneastirenimi of the feet, Plate III, 
Length from the enil of the lieel to the end of the middle toe, 

—— of mlK of the foot, • .. 

--- of middle toe, .. .. 


— of ring loe,*^ 

— of little toe, 

— of fore toe, 

— of great toe, 


■e !<*• f # p 1 


Cironmferimce over the knuckles of the toes, 

* • •» 

V ’ S/tek laefKufetn^nt, ^ 


Length of middle toe, 

-of fore toe, 

^-of ring toe, 

-of little toe, 

--of great toe, 


m 

fi. A. 
Q 41 
0 4^ 

0 5 

0 St 


0 

0 


0 

o 

0 


0 

4 


1 3 

0 

H 
H 


0 
0 

0 3^ 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


H 

H 

H 

G 

0 


ilfrommnrrit of the loH-'crjaw* 
Circumference of the jaw round the cliin, *., _ 


0 4^ 


0 JIi 


* The otJite af tlia lower j»w li vt the mtiurjl 
L IJ 










































<09 OBAWG OUTAKG OF SUMATRA. 

/■fA 

Xjengtu of ihe ramna from tji** Iicad of iKe juw to fta Uaso, ,,, . . . *, 4 

BreadlU of the ramui) or ascend in 5 portion of the jaw at a level with the 

teeth, 1..,-., „„ - . 

Pepth of the jaw at tlie sympiiysi^ menti, .,.. ,.., . 

MEASURESIENT OF THE TEETH, 

JfBmlwf of Teelh 33, namiily % Caniiif, lO G riii(]«n, vti 4 InclaE™ Teolt in eacli jav, 

Ca/u‘«e TiUtA. 

'SVhole leogtl) oflower canme teeth, ’* ' -' o-j 

Greatest length of Cmg, ,. . ' n 

Smallest ditto, .... . I ^ 

Greatest length of the enamel or exposed part of the teeth, . 1.1 

Part exceeding (he other teeth in length.. 

Lateral breadth measured on a level wUh the jaw,.0 

Breadth from before inwards, . n 

* 

Jhcjww Teelh, 

Whole length of the Uteral, ... * .., ^ V.. .. 15 

Of enamel exposed, .. . .y 

Breadth of cutting surface, . . .. 4 

Ditto of central teeth, . . ,,,. ,. . . , , ^^ .. ^ 

The front teeth of tbo upper jaw greatly resemble those of the lower, with 
the exception of the middle incisive teeth, which are twice the width of the 
lateral ones. 
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Account of Ancient Hindu Remams in C/taUisglter, 


By U. JENKINS, Esq. 


With TiansJations and Obterpations by H, H. WILSON, Esq, See, A, Sae. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER 

FROM R. JSXKINS, Bjq, to Vf. B. BAYLEY, Esq, Vice Prbb. A. 8oc. 

*'I HAVE requested Colonel Ajnew to send youby datrk bnngby, a sinull 
box containing three Copper Plates united by a ring of the same metal with 
a seal embossed. The plates and signet bear inscrijRions in a character 
which none of the brahmins of the country are able to decypher, and which 
seems quite distinct from that of any other iascrjptions wliicli have been bi-> 
therto foimd in Cbattf^igher Yon will probably think them worthy of being 
submitted to the Asiatic Society, I do not say prestntid, as the PidAris of 
the temple to which they belong are not willing to part with them altoge¬ 
ther, and 1 have promised that tliey shall be restored. 

“ Tlie only acconnt of these fdates which 1 have been able to procure is 
that about forty yeans ago Binibuji fiJinala who llien ridtd in CjiattSsgher, 
gave the Pergimnah of Raju into the civil charge of a xMarhaita chief nara- 
od Hanwant Rao Maharik; that this person coming to reside in the town 

Llia 
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of B^yur Ijegan to LuUd a houi^e there, and tliat some ^Torkmen, employed 
to dig: for stones to aid the imilding came upon one at the depth of jive or sbr 
feet, beneath which tliese plates vvere discovered. As I lie spot was conligii- 
oim to the principal temple of R/imchander generally known by the name 
of Raju l-ochan, Maliarik thought that the pUues might he a record belong¬ 
ing tti it, and accordingly dej)Osited them in the temple n here they bave 
siucc been preserved. 

Raju is a town situated on the right bank of tlie Mabdnadi at the jimctioti 
of the Pyri with that river, nhont twenty-eeven miles to the south uf Rypur. 
At the present <lay It is celebrated fur the temple oi Raja Lochan, which I 
believe menna lotus-eyed, and for an uniumi jatra and fair of fifteen days 
held in honor of that deity, comnieneiiig on the Aiagh Shud Pumima and. 
cndingontheMaghBadbChoudaml. Alargeconcourseofpeopleuresald 
formerly to have attended it from all the neighbouring countries, for tbo 
purposes of devolion and trafiic, and the aasemblage is still considerable. 

The temple of Rajn Lochan would scarcely seem to merit a particular 
description, even if 1 were qualified to give it. The image of llfimchandcr 
is perbajJS four feet high, of black stone, and faces the west m a standing 
posture. It has four arma bolding the four common emblems of tlio SbanklJ^ 
Cbakr, Gada and Padma, 

Garuro as usual faces the god in a posture of devolion and behind him 
cm a separate terrace are images of Ilanaman, and Jagalpfil, the Rsja who 
is said to have built the temple. The latter is in a silting posture. Be¬ 
tween these two. figures is a door way beautifully ECulptured, with the re- 
preseutatjun of Nag.'is entwined together in endless folds. This door 
way leads lo two modern temples of Mahadeo, and a third behind Ibem 
is attributed to the «ife of an oil seller, respecting whom itierc is a po¬ 
pular story as connected with the ancient image of Raju Lochan which 
makes her contemporary with Jagatp&l. 
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I hare ntetitianGil these temples merely as being cmmcctcd in one ge¬ 
neral ennlosure ’H'itli the prmdfial one, in the injiuediate court of wliicli at 
the four comers ore besides four smaller temples, or rather ahrines, contain¬ 
ing the images of IVarsinli, Yftman, Var&ha, and liudiiria&th. There boa 
been recently attached a temple of Jagannhtli, 

There are two ancient inscriptions, on the walls of the temple of RSm- 
chander. f enclose copies of them. Nos. 1 and 3, The principal one is I 
•believe perfect and has been copied with some care; the other is much 
defaced. Fac similes would probably have been belter than copies hut I 
have not been able to take them.* 

The Paj/iris of the temple are called Fandehs, and state themselves to 
be Rajputs of the Byse tribe. Altbougb they say that the worship of the 
temple was conhJed to their anecstors by Jagatpfil who, according to one 
copy of the inscription built or consecrated it in 796 Samvat, or 1034 years 
ago, they are not able to carry up their pedigree beyond ten or twelve ge¬ 
nerations. They are nltogelber very ignorant* 

The village of .^h&lmoli is mentioned in the inscription as having Ireen 
assigned by JagatpAl for the support of the temple. The Fiindehs say 
that there was formerly a village of tiiat name not far from Raju which 
was appropriated to the temple, but that the village has been since desei't- 
ed, and in lien of it a village called Itolma, erected not for from the ancient 
site of the former, was subsequently granted, and is still held by them. 
They also aay ibat with tJiree other villages, they had formerly other dtiea 
in the Rypur and Drug Pergannahs, which since the tleatb of Biinhajt 
have been resumed. At present ihcj* enjoy the revenues of four villages of 
triding value, and a cash payment from the government of 353 rii|]ees. In 
addition to thisj the jatra produces a amall sum aunually, the residue 


* Frq iLOkikBliiiTd been iZnoc renivetl : aee oUJmrutjRtiJ* 
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of vrliicli, aAer protrlding; for ilie expensea of tUo lemple aod & all portion 
for the Fur&niks and Nuggarchia, is divided amongst the tea families into 
which they have branched. 

The ordinary annual ceremonies performed at the temple of Rajn Lo* 
chan, are according to the PoJAris, the Utsava of the R^mnavanii which 
continues nine successive days io Chyte; the Rat'liotsava, on Akhar Shfidh 
DhJ; (this is performed by the byragis;) the Janam Asblnmi in Bhadon; 
the ParwB on the day of the Dewaii in KjirlJk ; and the Phhl Dal in Phagum 


On a smaU rocky island, at the junction of the Pyri and Mahinadi, is a 
temple of Mahadeo caUed Kuleswar, said to Iiave been built by die R&iii of 
Jagalp4k and there has been on inscription on the wall of imbough it is 
now entirely illegible. It is taken care of at present by a few gosalus, but 
as far as J can learn, is not much frequented. 

The following notices of Rajit, obtained from the Par^nik of the temple 
of Uamchatider, a Canoj brahmin, 1 mention on Eiis aulhorily, which I sns- 
pcet b not good, and they are very iriding at best. 

It is psual for the Pur4nika of tlie temples to be provided with accoimta 
of the sacred places taken or pretended to be taken, from the sacred hooka. 
The I uianik of Raju, has no Kabetra Mdh4tmya or sacred history of RajUj 
but he believes it b to be found at Benares, 

His father, he says, brought from Mandilla, the second Adhyaya of the 
Kapila Samvitta Pustak. a porUon of one of the Upapurans. It con¬ 
tains the Chiirolpala MihAtmya, related by Bharudwaj Rishi to his fellow 
Risbis, in which It is written that in the Awimdli Des, the river which runs 
from Ulpaleswar, after its junction with tlie Pretoddhanni, is called Chi- 
trotpala. Utpa^eswar is the present Knleswar, pncl l)ie Chitrotpak and 
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Pretoddhorini are the MaliSnadi and Pjri rivera. Haju, the Purinik adds, 
is knovni to this day, amongat the brahisias of Orissa, by the name of Kamal 
K.shetra, and amongst those of fienares, by the name of Padmapur. The 
three appellations, of Kamnl Ksbetra, Padmapnr and Raju Loch an, have 

reference to the lutus, and the first is said to have been given by Brahma 
Deo, 

ih 

In the BhavisliyoUara Puran, translated into Hindi by Jarawan Sukid, 
an inhabitant of Nowagher in Chattisgher, the same MahSlmya b related to 
Dharmraj who with hb brother visited Raje, by Markandeya Riahi, and 
another was coramanicated to Brahma Deo by Srung Rishi as follows: 

" At the period of the celebrated Asw'amedb, a Raja named Raju Lo- 
chan reigned at Rajn. Tlie horse Shamkam having arrived there, the Raja 
seized him. and gave him to a celebrated Rishi named Kardama who re- 
aided on the banks of the Mahinadi, Salmghna who followed the horse 
with hia army, attempting to take him from the Rbhi was reduced with his 
army to ashes by the e/Tects of the holy man's curse, Ramchander, on hear¬ 
ing the fate of Satrugbna, marched in person to avenge his fate. The Raja 
met him, and obtained favor in his sight. Hamchander told the Riya that 
there were of old two deities at Rajo, Utpuleswar Mahadeo, and Wilkan- 
fbesw’ar ^ that Seo and Krishna were one^ and that he himself would hence-* 
forth take up bis abode Uiere in the worship of Seo. Ramchander accord- 
mgly ordered the Riya to set up an image in his name, and to call it Riyu 
Lochan, and added that its fame would be great, and that an annnal feast 
should be held in his honor, on the Makar Sankr&nt in Magb. After pay¬ 
ing his respects to Kardama Rishi, recovering his horse, and restoring 
Sutnigbna and the army to life, Ramchander returned to Ayodhya.’* 

1 

The image set np on this occasion is supposed to have been lost, and 
after the lapse of ages, to have been recovered, through supernatural means. 
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‘ froiii a. woman of the Idi caste, wtio had degraded it to the purpose of gtv^- 
ing weight to an oil mill. The discovery was made in a dream to Jag^itpal 
and the image is that now existing at lUiJn» as re>estublUhed by that Uajn. 

Who this Raja was, wtmt extent of country be governed, and in what 
relation be stood to the Hayhayabansi Rajas of Riiteupur, the present in'* 
scription seems to Airiiish the only means of deciding. 

"Tlie Ratenpnr family are generally believed to have reigned for many ge¬ 
nerations over all Cbattisgher and some of the neighbouring districts. There 
is a Sanscrit inscHpdon at Ratenpur, dated 91^ Samvat, whieii eontuiiiB n. 
list of nine lltgas, in the order of Ruecession from father to son, including the 
one by whose order ibe inscription Wiis engraver]. If the Slnistn*a versiDii 
of the Rajii inscription is correct, Jagatpiil conrinered a Raja of Chatlfsgli^ 
jinmeil Frithi JJeo. In the RateDpur inscription, Prithi Deo is mentioned, 
as tire great grandfather of the RAja in wliose reign it was engraved. Tbo. 
father of Prithi Deo named Rndra Deo is represented to have built a temple 
and planted trees at Raju, and Prithi Deo, to have been a fortunate prince 
and in bis old age to have resigned his kingdom, called Kosala dee, to his 
son. The inscription at Rajii is ) J9 years prior in date to that at Ratenpur. 
Jagatpal and Prilht Deo therefi>re may have been conteni|»oraTjes; but it 
useless to gpeculate on the point, until the two inscriptions hoye been cor* 
rectly decypLerciL 

*^One fradilion is that Jogatpfd wa* Raja of a place called R.'ymahl 
Torar now the Tillage of Rakkah; and that having married the daugJder of 
a Riya of Driig he transferred ids regideuee to that place. Respecting 
Turar I have at present no inhirmalioa, Ilrvig, w a town situated twenty- 
five miles west from Rvpiir, and ia the head of a PeigunnaU of that name. 
At Drug the tradition ig, that Raja Jagatpiil or one of hm ancestors, built 
the fort there, but nothing furtlief i^uown r£^!^rcljD]^ IiibIh 
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“ I have mantioneEj thfi inscription at riatenpiir. I enclose a list of all tlie 
inscriptions tbat have been found in Cbattisgher and on its borders,”* 


• #m«ru,Aaii e/ Ttutriptimu/auiiJ n* in Ch^uttglter, 

I Sf<}B» wfthln tli 9 Fori aT Bjpu* on n wsUj’Swiiviit 1458. and Snt IBJa, Siutajit oam Sunatilf, 
PliAj^ Sbvdh Afttmuih 

1 Sidhtt near 4 Soav'i houacf Sa4(qratli5S| bbihij hoase marc aldae Lo 1I19 Pagqda df KiikaU 4l 


UMimpur^ 

1 fiiane trithin iha Fort of Rawapor, near tbe tiadal Malm} 5 Sanwirt ai 5 . 

I Stnao va the faio of the PagotU of Maht Mol, Smu^at JSM, 

3 

Strjntrf ifA ik* MaM^adL 
£[oqi >.9 In til* PafodAi* of MAbadeo^ Tii. 

1 ^iDUa Ln Ih* Sabba Mai^UAii. 

2 dlUfl on tun (jSUota on bolU nldei of ibo Muidap, 

1 ditto QB III* Jot*. 

oa ihM Brjit Atop ^ jon go in—an dJUoi on tb* wholr^ 

6 

04 file SFaMnadL 

Iq Riunctinnitri^A 

1 iStoo* on ibe wflU. 700 iJamtoi, Sbndb AflifamI Rw Budbwit. 

1 dku> j OHj dat* on thp Stb lb nr* ii anotliDr Inacripii^o in ibo paj^oda af KuJoi 4 '*r uid ba lb* obmao- 
icra BTC dcfacDd kqlI ilk^iblop n oopj oi it w4a not tokoiu 


Arinsfr ike liluUmaiiL 
1 Stone nndev ii pipml tiee Bi Anng^ witboot dAte. 


Nmrmim* os ike MBMmBdii 

1 SEdnii In tbe Fmirorfpi of ViaJijtreAWBr Mtibnilcii, SaniTflt 

1 SioBoiinlw Pai;oilaoJ SiiasfBiii B«. SravaiS&s, Aahiria Shudh Saptawt, henjdea (hne in afir«' 
ral piMueft 2 the uahica oJ Kansoti mentioned* 

Aojkoln 

I iiloiieoD the (rule af iha Ushadeo, Rnmvmi i‘l«. Rnrotlri flasi Soontscr, Jeilic Rtd PBOBhami-F 
•iw ou n Luge iiuae, liul tU Eiiaiaolur* were all Ule-LIjilfl, 

ianrii if ihm jRa^Bodu 

fibotsA on die guto of tbe Kunesfrar Unbiidcio# SaA 1 li4- 

Dhmmteri^ uitr f Ar J/bA aitm//. 

1 Stone la the fort pf Ulmmterj ia the Pagoda of Lahjltajott vlthoat date, 

Aer*rt, Petffnnnah S*ttttpKr, 

i Stone^ onUtde of tbs Pafodhi wiibont date. 


M m iq 
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OBSEttVATIOXS. 

The Cf\pper Plates fomarded by Mr. Jenkins fumieh specimens of a 
L'haracler irhidi has not yet futind n place amongst the varieties of monu¬ 
mental vrriting in India, hitherto olfered to the puLlic. This character, as 
obserred by Mr. Jenkins, woa unkno^vn to the Brahmans where the plates 
vrere discovered, and they were Ja consequence supposed to be a record 
-elating to the temple at Raju with whicii it will appear from the transla¬ 
tion they have no connexion; they were equally onmtelligible'to the Fan- 


taurff rf tht TfirhoddM- 

I €l;%lri^4tii4et whkk ii tbe oi R#wm kii fefli U Sb lottiiptloD* Smmr&t 91^ j 

1 A looie itdntt cn tbe waIIa Df lliB Nt^rb%dd^ K-upd^ dnttr. 

1 Ak jfOQ go from ibe Pkcoda Into iba Kmd «□ tho tit stBpii irrillAti Ikp i&Fifn« qT Film Biafiii. 

1 ll«rprc Ike Pf HewH Nif kk if eliatber imo^e tiGluw feet ef wych ti aJae ae tuierfptioD. 

4 

I Bt^Dfl neir ■ mloed Ffifoda^ wMcb woa brake lutii tbnse ind net no 4ite eonfil 

be foBod. 

1 Do. the SWTBt li 

3 

1 liAne mltkhi the Pafodn, bvt laose^ wUbDBt dnte« 

] Stone ondcf the Minifim, ?aoie« Sak Ylknini 1400, Jjnam Snonteer. 

2 fitnnef, on the Samh f ule af the BhjrAm Bee Fafoda an tiro iideji in REnfii eburtcterp SaidtII 

1009 an oab ilde—On tbe niberiTM CBn^reil thul IL MfkArArihirEj JoflSaniSiio BairnkbAo^ 
1 Btonep WA 1 on ibe Ban Lb ffie looie^ Lbe^AtrjioicrA detkeed^ 

I Image li U tbc SabUn Mmndap, peapte oAli it the i^i^e of BJiAcitiUi—on Ibe beAd and below Uio 
lecL of which Arc lome efaar&aterf. 

1 On iht licmd nf uiuthcr iinkf e oppoiile to tbe FbkoiIa Are die lome aAmei ea|fmTed. Bamv Af E407. 

0 

- AkAfjpwr. 

I Nctr the tank of ibe pfAco li B. lAmBrinil irre, under vhfeh bo imjice cnited SaJujim 
ixufl^e^ Sunvai 601 below the re«V Shod Paodtuil Roj Budbw&r^ 

Gmdgt, 

1 Oatiide nf Ihf tfllafe [i b PofodH nf tfibudeoj m tbr fate pf whiGhj the oamei of tke fiTo Fan- 

d^ATAl Ale 6ll(TBted» 
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dJta of Cfikiitta, but it fortuDately happened that the c^tuUliebment of the 
late Col. Mackenzie possessed an individual, Sri VermaSuri, a Jain of great 
respectability and learning, ivho had been long engaged In decyphertng 
the inscriptions of the Dekhiu, and to v^hom the character of the Raju 
plates was familiar and he accordingly prepared a transcript of the plates and 
a copy in Devanagari. There is every reason to believe in the genuineness 
of hJs version: he was examined at the time in various ways both by Cap¬ 
tain Price and myself and underwent the scrutiny witbout any cmbarrasa- 
rucnt or hesitation; the plates and copies were then taken from him and 
nothing more was said upon the subject for a period of more than two 
monliis, during which he was busily occupied in tbe analysis of a number 
, of Jaina works preparatory to his retirement from active duty ; after that 

^ interval he was called upon without previous notice or preparation to read 

^ his copy of the original, whilst Jiis reading was checked by careful refer¬ 

ence to the IJevanagiiri transcript. As he accomplished this task with 
perfect readiness, and without the slightest ileviation from the Devanagarl 
Ji version, little doubt could be entertained of hia being really acquainted 

I with the character: in fact the ctiaracter, however ancommon the appearance 

which it assumes, U an obvious modltication uf the Devauagari, as will 
be seen by reference to the accompanying comparative alphabet. The pria- 
, cipal diifcrence, and that which most <Jtsguises them is Jn the heads of the 

letters. Instead of a plain horizontal line as in Devanagtiri, each charac¬ 
ter is aurmoitnlcd by a kind of box or liolbw square, the same w'iili tlie 
figure of the inherent short vowel, which like the matra of the Devauagari 
letters it seema intended to represent; this peculiarity being recognized and 
a square instead of a rounded form being aesitmei.1 by the whole uf lEm 
characters, tbe inscription may be decypliered without any very great 
tlifliculiy. According to Sri Verma^t^ information this character is not in 
common use in any part uf India but is coufiiied to Inscriptions: the fac 
simile of tbe plates with the Devanugart transcript, and tljc comparatiTe 
alphabet will render these it is hoped dcryphcrable generally in future, 

M m o e 
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-IV Mlowiog » tlie tmndalion of ll.e msoriplion wlich records Che 
Sroot of «>mc hods by Tirnre Dcva, kicg „f Kosola to cciioic Brehrems: 
He term Ko««lo originallj desigooted Ayodhvo or Oudc. hoc its opplica- 
hliity to the rrcstero districls bordering ou Goadwooa ood Beror is coo- 
firmed by other insciiiJtioas, 


TR,4NSLATIO?r. 

Tbc SCAL—The engraved edict of the illNslrions Tbriiro l>ree.' kin' of 
Aero «. granted for the enboncemen. of pic,, „„d nothen.ieCed »i,h his 
seo^. bearing the .inpressci emblems of Garora. the Lon.,, the Conch shell 
an the Discus.” May it endure as long as the inooo and stars. . 


Toe PiaTES._4 Glory to theillostrioos Tivara Dern, a monarch eelehrat- 
ed to Cor by) Magaula., ,he palace of the race of sovereigns, the ornament, 
of the three aorids. the giver of good to all who bear a worldly burthen, mda- 
latjon be to bun with the live auspioioos prefraes to his honoured iiaiiie.« H,e 


TViWa. I ■ ™v.JvBia,ilS,«raa„,US,. 


«»’?f to i—TM’’'’''"','” ■"" '■ “■'■'“Wb.tl.e t, raalnssJ t, 

».osrT‘r.s-r.rm~:r 

3 Tlio cmlilfrmi of VjAhDtim 


4 |i fi t€Ty itniriuiit hr n rrttnt to titFiii iji iU* 

«IJ d«tf s TJ,0 «mk«o„ ntitfi., b, of 

Ito »eM U po«ii« U.tr n wlriluTt v' 

Ui« lii4etipijoi». Vi*ttau j Uiir Li o^ArrlEMl m 


jntelllgibk, «d 0 the «i*iBel « ii,ebatlj net tteuritdjf rtpre.^nletl bj tlic N«g«i Jc„eriu 
O Tbe „p«uuei, ef Sri Bn trluei Je fieiieciitljr thti. pii™pLri>ae,ii^ d«Briled. 
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nails of his feet are resplendent as a mirror with the reflected radiance erait- 
led from the prostrate tiaras of mtinmerable pn'tices; Uie tender palms of hb 
hands are chafed by the tresses of liiosc royal forlunes whom he has diiigg:ed: 
captive: hhi merit in war is decorated wiih strings of pearl reddened by the 
blood starting from the brows of the elephants of his foes cleft by the edge 
of his well sharpened sword. He is as the destructive fire of ocean to liis 
enemies conspiring against lu’s invaluable ireasnres. His mild glory re¬ 
sembles that of the rising moon, and like the sea of milk ho abonnda w ith 
the most precious jevrela, and as Garura,^ afflicts the females of the serpent 
tribe* so he detnolibhes the sallron peiidantB that decorate the tender cheeks, 
over which the colhrinm is watilied hy the tears that are drawn from the 
wives of his slaughtered foes. All his thoughts arc intent upon the maiote- 
nance of morality, and he has been of old, vetierablo in devotion, in fame, la 
secrecy, in heart, in eye, and in body. He is never satisfied with {his own) ex¬ 
cellence nor with making private, vaUiahle, pure, and kindly gibs nor (with 
praiaitig the dwellmg of Chdlakraula Swrnni,^ He ubumlons all improper de- 
sires. Though fierce to his foea he is of lovely appeanmee and is alike excel¬ 
lent in form and disposition. He is discontented witli hts store of moral me' 
tit, but is not covetovis of wealth ; he is not addicted to wrath but is desirous 
of honor and enudoiis of fame; he is no transgressor of observances and whitst 
he delighijj in elof^iteiice does not itidnlge in sensual amiisumcats : the lustre 
of his glory sprung from llie combuRttoii of liis foes, burnt like a heap of cot¬ 
ton Ijy tlie fire of Ilia i>rnwess, shines afar like the raoimtuins whose rocks 
are covered with snow : the oppressions of the world being removed hy the 
aliundancc of hb piety, and every thorn being extra cit'd hy the needle of 
his sagacity, the eminent votary of Vishnu the great J^Iaheniva,^ Dt'fnt, 

the son of Awwin Deiat the son of iadruAu/lu, the ornament of the Piinr/« 

1 Guiua i* tli« ilrsdljf mil (ntplifiablt liiifmj nf aU 

2 Anolber unite uiieeMAln =^j^n^TWrfjnT^?n3J 

a t4Jl4uAle, u Lbg iotperl wf c^uipunqiL 
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race,^ having medJUtei] on the merits of lib pareoU, and having ivor- 

afajpped the Brahmans (in this place* called Pentima hliukliya pLparO 
(bus decrees. 


On the 12tli of Jyeshta, having touched ivater, we have granted for the 
augmentation of the merit of our ancestors and our own, unto the sons of 
Bhatta C^ouri named Bhatla Bhava Batta aadB/tatla DharaOaUa 

Brahmans of the Madhyanjana hrancli of the Vajiaan^ya order of the Bha* 
radwaja tribe.* vUtag^,^ to he had and enjoyed with all rights of 

treasure trove, wood and water, egress and ingress, and exempt from tax or 
toll* Let them therefore dwell in it. and possess it in peace as is pro¬ 
per and he ail future kings thus admoniaheJ. “Those princes who give 
lands rejoice in heaven ; those who usurp it fall into hell; consider well 

these two things. Life is traosieot and fortune fickle, and then act as 
Eeetns best.” 


The fruit of protection and spoliation is as that of virtue and vice, and 
b beaven or bell. They cite the vepacs of VySsa* in proof. 


The gifts made by the wise are gold, and land and cows, the daughters 
of the sun and forms of Vjshnu ; these three are establbhed in the world, 
that a person may give either one or the other. 


I Tbii ae«a!i ta be tho mea^ra; aftba taxt thoBjli h ii not etfli,, 

3 m* I. *aaj«cred <a b« U.e«r*Bfaff olPaJei,. tlia aU.» ward* af tha a«iaa« «a »,( San.- 
erii POM ibIr te the tprtl name, oat verjr nitlfuJIy npreuMed i Iha 

Jenkiaa m«Uaaa lUe J>yri ri,,, ja Uia Mty of Iliiju mad r-jmpari w'aj be 

ccDnecled wiiCi 


4 Ka omne ac«r. b.re wbieh reader, i, more (bat h ha, heea ioaerted abave. 

5 Such a tbe geaend «enaf pravWm, bat u,e txui -ard, of tie tea) we hat faJty made aat , 

• O, of0,a Vjlaa Cito j U.e ph™* i, ^ j 
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A peraon who is prudent and wise and bestows land in g^ift sbail t'njoy 
heaven for CO,000 years and those who violate or contemn the donation 
sbuJJ remain in hell (as many,) 

Land lias been given by Sagara and other kings: such as is the land 
such is the reward and whether it be the gift of yourself or of oihera do 
thou Yndhishthira guarantee the grant: the gift of land is the best of gifts 

and its protection the first of merits. In the prosperous and Tictorious. 
reign,* 


OBSERVATIONS. 

IBE inscriptions i» iRe temph at Raju were at first sent by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins as copies, but fac similes were afterwards forwarded by him: one of 
these (No. 1.) presented a tolerably perfect inscription but the other was 
too much inotdated to be derypherabJe with any degree of satisfaction ; it 
will be sufficient therefore to offer a translation of the first. Mr. Jenkins 
likewise forwarded a copy of No. 1 . completed by the conjectural criticism 
of a pundit of great celebrity, but his conjectures were too fanciful to bo 
admissible; he also supplied two translations prepared by native writers 
in his service with tlie asBistaiico of the pundits, but as they were far from 
correct it is unnecessary to insert them; they contain however some pas¬ 
sages to which reference will be made. 


• Wlut e»»ej ud tenniMrche J«crlptiua U uttetlf s^ulUsililef JT 

w«ind7r:;j 

W.I unde on iht isib of lad bow tretlii>io lo bo raovnottvil. It U itatrd by Uio dcoToborer 

1,1 -ii. II. j ? # L * of reiirjLiir iil« QitKtIbn j ibe peilod would act bt [anmnati- 

L "r”'» “ “ “■ “■* •• *“* 



m 


AXCIEXT KEMAIKS 


TRAISSLATION. 

Siilufathn Id NdrJ^mia. 


1 _ _ _____ 

The deli^bter of the Pckuclia Hamsm tribe and pure ornamenl of Ihe Krl 
Bojain^la family Tnknr Sri Nandillitp* by whom unjust princes were terrified 

—his ypiiD^er brother and friend Vasudeva aa if --—— the third 

natnotE Swamip^-the destroyer of enemies. By these au extensive conn- 

try was Biibdiiedi upon which 5IJ0Q villages were dependant* The son of 
Swami was a hero —— - — -- 

Uor S6na was anbdued, his yoimger hrothcr'a aon-^ was DeTaSlnbai by 
whom KoEiioni ksbetra waa cnncpiered with 7^ villages—liie cpieen— 

Mubadayii-engaged in pious acts^ mild, and ihc delight of her rninily 

■a eon of personal strength named by wtioiu the Ksbetriyas 

that faced him were compoilcd in avert their coimteiianceB in flight,-—- 
Scattcrinij^ hostile nrmies with a muliUmle of arrows^ 

fThe Inscription is too mucli broken here to be iranslated connectedly* 

1 Lb rpccifcd rrom STf, Jtmklnfp <h& Zilaok at tli& of tim JaHi^riptfan fi 

|i])dU pji Oic nrtribulcH af « Bimuid YMraiiunr^ wbcBffr ihc fiiiiicia imi imid tu froinej lliii 

It wlinlljf fancirol bj it it liKi|3(tittiblo tn muk^j ou^ Uio iraidt LLm peitliau iij |i> uliaiib auj tcjuft ts 
UBt ftU, 

^ One frniutotioB nt^Wn iMp itazutdao tha all^Et SpHlfitil {la tbt U appnBt^d ta lir l^lbLiiialat In 
thf fnc it a|»peiiri hke %\w Ottitie iu Ibe taitL but ihn farm i« luilitOitaU l^tli truiul^L- 

iJaai iblefpn*! Iliil pBifs^t: by ihrtie laiu Hi ntitr qt ntN^r^t llie tldtr piLocti. ft Li ttctl ImpotjU 

liiv Omt A deb (xmj ba Ibe acaic, nutl diira U e^retiisd a]B4iib 

□ Qd& trmnjIoJJoB bit Jiyq Siiifi, but tlic letirrs are loo louali to aiitborltB obj ri>[iiiiB^# 

4 Tlti Oamlitori isj V^Musirv^i ifuti; tbif itddttbtfuf. 

0 One IrantEailiin mnket JqjjHtpS] tlip son of ibe Br^t iBeaeotiiid pTinco nrkBl^^rr bii pamis witr b# 
(SimidEQ hj WcKbH-di;il|; tbtf i>iJht doei not apedfj liJa Tiilirr: ibc word jemlerisd in tba fuii 
trip! £6kit Ajf tlwf. Is Wadi \n the coiTCflted copy whence Uie tint trmetBliibBaj irrre mnilc: ImmvTcw if 
flip lutj mere hot the lijfp of pture thaa aiic hn:AbanL| afler iht mnnuof af ike htiiBburi mbrit 
miaiueiB by. 44^, It rnrt be bulfi dunbted It tbe son vf Elevi SUdiBi tUr Ui« 

bcothcr of ibfilifit pdoec ui pouihtj UrDlbBti aait. 
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It evidently relates liowever lo the prowess of Jagatpil and as far as it is 
only panegyrical it does not merit to lie particularly followed: it is only of 
importance lo notice sucli passages as contain proper names apparently 
those of princes snbdued or assailed by JagatpAI J 

The kingdom of the king Rantaiieva^ conqnered by whose yaloiiroiis 

deeds-^truly merUJng the name of Jagatsiuli Pnthivi Deva: in his kin""- 

dom the marriage rite being performed, a fort called Durga“ was oldained, 

-By Ibe valour of his arm it was accomplished, and Jugatpfil was (he 

elephant who crushed the pride of hLi foes, by w liom Kaheyaru, a country 
pleasant with gardens ami groves, waa subdued, and Jagatpal dly newly 
Imilt, dedicated to u living representative of the supreme Kama Deva. He 
is in this age At‘Jujui in piety, Jimutavaliana in temperance, in valour lie 
was as lifima and like the son of Bbatiit (the sun) in libcvality, is a speaker 
of troth and venerator of the Brahmans, of his preceptor and the gods, a 
hearer of the Kuraims and Vedas together with the .Malifitilimf, and espe¬ 
cial repeater of the Ram^yana as the source of life; wise and intelligent; as 

handsome in bis person as U day ana was JagatpAla-this temple was 

erected-and the village of Silinaliya granted to it for its support. Fu¬ 

ture princes will ever respect and protect tlio endowment.—The ruler of 

the place-The young brother qf Jagatpala named Giijala whose valour is 

irium]>hant in liie most perilous war, and another brother by a different 
mother was named Jayasinha, who effected the destruction of foes like Bali, 
the son of indra, 1 he chief iu these districts was named Devamja and by 
these assistants was the earth regulated. Tlte grant of (he kitig was record¬ 
ed by Jasananda or Lakshmana, a poet, the son of the excellent pinidit 

1 liic camct.«d ptifin flIEtiip mt LlanEc liflTfl wli]i Jajjala dcT^j. liip iw clear cnodgli; the fol- 

iawiac lelteri am ildraced bat tljcf ABcm to wamnit the aomclian. 

f The tmasIqtlchA «aj thii was called Urnog alsb the farmer onine al^lE tn ihc 

(listriat as that *r q town 26 mUcs west frum Hulpor find tiw head al'ii Peq^uimnH of iliil iiamri jnw 
Ml, Jcukinii i letter: qlao with trpiird lo the frEidiUubs mt I>rDo-; tie fbiiiulaUuti uf iia fort 

hccuQie poaseasetj of it hy mnrrjlnf Uie daaglilcr uf ilic Raja of Drang, 
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Jasovara, and distm^atahed for liia intellijfence and dcvotedneas to Vi^ilmu. 

T?te composition was scul]jtuml by Rantabala in tli© year_on WodnoH 

day, iu tho light fortnight of Magli, on the ftutbafilithauiL 


OBSERVATIO>'S. 

The principal JidercDcea which occur between the preceding and the 
translatJOiMi made by order of Mr. Jenkins, from ilie copy conjee to rally 
completed, have been adrerted to in the notes. They are of no great im¬ 
portance with one or two exceptions. 

The coontry whence ^andilla and bis brethren arc aupposeil to have 
Br.’^i invaded Chattfsgher is one point of some raoment. but from whatever 
tjuarter they may have come, it seems likely tlia^a new dynasty did acquire 
dominion in this part of Indio, a short time before the grant recorded in this 
inBcrtption: the translations referred to, make Jagalpal the ron of one of 
three tirst princes, and the translation adopted calls him the grandson of the 
third brother, the difference is therefore of bnt one generation. 

That iagalpila founded and endowed tlie temple of Rtimachandm is not 
only consistent with the traditions of the people, hut derives some confirma¬ 
tion from the presence of the statue of the Raja in the temple as mention¬ 
ed by Mr. Jenkins. 

Il i. equaUr probable Ihat be eateaded hi. power by cen,oe.( io (be 
eoutae e/ wbieh Dera and Baatadera may hare beea sibdned: ibe 

rerereoee to Prithivi Deo. Uowerer accords better with the traditioa noUc- 

ed by Mr. Jenkins regarding Jagatpaa’a aeqairing Droog by marriage, than 

with iu being die prize of bis valcmr. 

The most tmporlanl difference between the fac simile and tranecrijd, 
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rough or corrected, ami consequently between the translations, is in the 
date* In the copies it occiira distinctly gtmvai 790; in the fac simile, the 
writing la here defective, as if the stone were mutilated, and the figure 9 is 
the only one that can be distinguished and this appears to bo the leading 
figure i if not, the numeral preceding it b more like 8 than 7, so that in 
either case we liave a variety of one or two centuries; the difficulty however 
may be determined by reference to the Ratenpur inscription mentioned by 
Mr. Jenkina, the date of which is Samvat 915, and in which the name of 
Pritbivi Deo occurs. 

A comparison of this and the preceding inscription, with those which 
remain to be decyphered in the province of Chatttsgerh, seems calculated 
to illustrate the political and religious contlillon of that part of India in 
tlie Bth and 9th centuries : Information that cannot but he acceptable in the 
utter gloom which envelops almost the whole of HtnUiistan anterior to the 
Mohammedan mvasioa; 












^ 'B^' -^J4^‘^:‘t| -ti'-i^ir^TiBl #i urn... \tt il^' 

tiiii«^^«iil iiai«r ^ff»f.viiiiit*a% itB 

^4im)|'< 4^4%' <pHi» 4uhit|t• licrfiiiiiti 4ftr^‘l^i(ii^ 

«rMr9Bs4M^ 

^3IL “••^*101 * I %iy^ -fi^ ^ 

Si*'T^***"**^ 






J 








T^rJittseript in Deva-N^u^itri Gitutaeiers ilte Inscription on. Copper I^laia 
prexerped in the temple of Rttjn Loehun, 


r^TTfij* n «-nl ^ ^gr mirTTw 

vm' II anif^ 

^tr^wwnTTrawi 

*iW^Msr^fsTf^ ^ Tfnwfc r^ « g| < n -tA i iTa tf ^ i; Tfa ai*f m nff^g 

mrN m f xjt< ^ ifcmnj ^m 

^ i i^as^ttuf»iircittm<'^*3«jvji4 i*iir-i^ v=nmfTT^^ 


TTrre^ 



•^Ttf ^ 'RTRT^ tiMTw <infe ^flfe Ti'^r*i ^ ■^•r^n.^r^ 

anrr fsrapfTHf^fZ^ TititiTF^^TrsraTTAri^rmwtwifinTg^si 


arwTtii rspcfhTwjTrit ft^^nrEra^fTT 

j^T \m\^ ^ 


fetTra ^iTsitflftTrg' "RTTniT^qTAT^^ frg^r^wrai^m^sut^a-n 
5iiAiHaw■«ifw’iTfATi«AMwH<*n ’?ftfiF4?rnm«s^it^ ■^'F5T?t^w »tii 

tf-r ^ 

*nrtTr« ^f^isp0^iAwyir«?ii5iM^iT^4>4^f «(janify^iiTRinin 

^ nimriidHAi^,mii» ^ftinrrlWcTTm^i ( iig nr ^ar< l WMr’iL u I 

■^Tsnff vftRTftTAii tnmrnriirfl f^V^rai "JTTft ^mw r fHid tjtkt 


Trfw^ATTwm g ^^ ^ f^^gi^^^■^^^^:1^f ^ ^ 

•j 

sc^^RTwf^sir^TTlr^■ TTftnnf^ 


If! i:fti ^j[«i *r^r 5 ?ff^iffl“HnnTnwTriurfs* 513 ni^rar'snErlkfpr ^ 

t*imiiii^r^^li^*ir*nil«f^ I ^fiRTRl* 'WWrN irafTT TTI^tTT inff spc^ 

’nfHTJ inmf ’ir^ t ^wftnf 

m^in5iw3»5f hT^s six:^ yftfT! \ ^T^nfh( irra'^'R? 

PAiiJA^fT ser^ i ?«4 ’^T®' ttt^' ^ ini^ 

*-# . ^ -Jf ^ r^ <a 

^Jl' TTtW T^fT -^JT St^fl ^IwT 

^ *rr^ TT^f^i^nnntAf»T« ^ ^ to 

?raT CIAT ■qr^T ?rT HftFlfi %S‘AT*n’5^i5m?J 

5T ffi Hf 5 ^Jn«i Fa ^«i5i:i w v fA^gweg i 


• The inKotlptiaD on Uifl Bt^ i* uol in fhf fac^srEnile. 

f *fh\n tenunisfs cwjguts \ht Init hm io ilie rft(N^iflifr« pa^ F, and Lbat YsUch. lliitre TaHowi ti 
merely a LLitvf Lii« cqhs^bhU imeiteil lij tHo dwipberef* 
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^ j* ^ i^' t•• >. *'« 

S^r"V^|!|gJ ..'j *''*'>tt>|^ 

♦•;_4 j, . It*'- 4r|«^ 
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K\TRACra FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BENARI-S CORRES¬ 
PONDING SOCIETV- 

J^atitude of the Ilinila. Observatory at BenitreSy by WiUm» Cracrofl and 

James Pri^sep^ Esqs. 

HAVING remarked a clJilcretice of np wards of four min □ teg between tho detenai" 
nnUon of tho latitude given by Captain Iludgsoa in Uio 14th volnmcufthc Aaialic 
Iteseardiefl, and that formeily made by Reuben Ruttow^ it seemed desirable to take 
nn accomte aeries of obBerralioits, with a -view to obtain tlic correct site of the Mfin 
Mandir; Mr. CracroR therefore fixed hia Tronghtnn’s Circle in the centre of the Obser- 
Tatory and dnring the month of November, 1823, collected twelec ineridioiial altitndea 
of« Orionia, nlno of Siiios, and eight ofKigcl, fitmi which were deduced tho tbllow* 
jn^ results; 


^titode by lligefp 

^~£k 

# w 4 ■ -mm A * £4 

18 

33" 

4G. 

Ladtude by Orion ^ 

.*.*«■ .... 2ik 

18 

21 

23. 

Latitude by Siriua^ 


18 

ai 

36. 


Mean 

18 

2J) 

4>9. 


Another aeries wna made with tho sajuc Instrument by Mr. Prinaep at Secrole, 
frhich when reduced by a trigunmaetiical menaurement to the Ohsonatory, gives tiia 
following latitude; 

By 2 obscirations of Pidaria, 23" 18' ^'^1. 

2observationB of Aldebaron, 25 18 33 4, 

-25 18 33 a 

®-Sirina, -- 25 18 35 1, 

-iheSun, .... 35 18 3li 5^ 

Mean Latitodc, 25“ US' a'i*40. 

lAtitndoby fotmertable,..,, 25 18 29 69. 

lAlitude by Reuben Burrow, .. 23 18 3(i 

Correct Latitude of Ben urea Otntervatory, 25" 18‘ 83* N. 

B, icjecd.; Ill, obiCTHtiiiiM of. Orioii. o,d Pi*ri,; w«iU ,BMe.liU 

manr .itli iho detehniMUiin of H.,! accnnl, awroMmer Reabci. Banow, ,ko dia 

A 















ant, liowdrer, p**!^”*™* at' instnuiient ofsucti pow?^ as T^rnogbton's-Cijrtdc* The onlj 
other pnliUo stnteuicntfl of the laUtiide of Bcaarcs, tritli which wo are acquaintetl 
am as follows z 

The niuilo Books of Astionotuj call it, 2'*“ 30' 

Col. Crawford (Survey of Cantonments,) 2S 19 OS). 

CoT. Wllford (on lluwtijigs's Dial,) £5 18 57- 

Capt, Uodgsoii (14th vul. Asiatic ne3earcbcfi,>25 23 38, 

But moat protmbly aome enw of the press haa affected the Utter aumber in tliO 
minatea. It is uuneceaaaiy perhaps to add that all Llioae latitudes have been reduced 
carefully to tbc iiile of ibe Hinih) Observatory in ibo city. 

To correct the longitude of the some Observatory, most oftbe eebpses of Jupiter's 
Satellites have beea watched during the past season. To many of these tho obliging 
kintiaess of Mr. Goldiugbain, of Madras, has favored ns with eoircsponding sights 
token nt his Observatory. The following table gives a connected view of tbc scries, 
nnd it serves to detnonstrato the uncertainty of any accarato reauU hnti) a vast 
nonibcr shall be accuraalated. 

f 

The state of the weather should be particularly noticed that its influence may ba 
in time reduced to an applicable correction. 

The French Tobies for the first Satellite moke the ImmeTsions tally with the 
Emersions much nearer ttvan tbc Nantical Almanack. The error of the former tables 
appears about 09"^ for the I SaL and 20 ’ for tbc li Sat. 

Mr. Ewer, Captain Colvin, and Lieut Maxwell, have also favored ns with some 
obscrvatioiis, which are subjoined. The value of their exertions will be best appre¬ 
ciated by pointing out ihc crroncons positions of places in the maps of India, which 
they will serve to correct. 

Aaftowtuiiu's M*v; Ntw llETt*iai((ivte»i, 



JMitiuU. 


Latituik. 

Ijingilude. 

* V ■ * 

28^ -11^ 30" 

77* 05' 30" 




rr I V 

45" 

Mecmi,,.*. 

28 58 20 

77 96 40 




77 57 

51 

J£.tlfttAlyS s » a 

20 S6 00 

76 53 05 




77 10 

37^ 


29 03 00 

75 50 00 

29 

06 

11 

75 53 

30 


29 21 40 

75 21 00 

20 

26 

36 

75 27 

45 

KiiliraoiXi 



29 

17 

44 

75 4,3 

OO 

Jionpoor^. ■ 

35 44 00 

83 41 00 

35 

44 

23 

82 47 

15 









ATfBitDIT. 

Obsfrvatt&ns ttj the Eclipses of Jttpitrt's Sutellites at Eemrea in lfJ 23 —34, 
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£:£|ps» ({f Itqnftr's SaleUUes 6b$m<£iJ and commmkattd by Walter Ewert 
1823. 

Hot. 1*J. Camp at Bcgnr, Latitude Xorlt 2!)^ 26'36^. ' 
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Imm. n Satdiite gave LooBitude by Naut. Aluic. 
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O&snrafioiu by Captain Colvin^ communicated through ifr, Bkcer. 
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In tbe forcgoiD^ compadion^ tlic Lon^tade of fieaarus is nssmaed at 5 ta. 31 nt, 
46 B. east of GneeDwich. 
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OUa^rrcd by Mr. Walter Ewer at Kurnal. 
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Tlic IiODj[itodc of Jionpooi by tin Enteniion of Jupiter's SateUito tin tbe iZOtli 
Pec. IfisQj frns foimd to be S h. 31 ql 08 s« . 


Occdltation of Antares by tbc mooD. 

Benares, ?7tb April, 1833. 

A. oi. 0 . 

Star disappeared at metmliine, J7 17 34,8 
Tbe Emersion ivos invisible on account of day light. 


l<atitude of Jionpoor by William Cracroft, £aq. 1833. 


By Alpha Oriont8, 

SirioSp s f 4. 

Procyon, 
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True Latitude, 25 44 23,3Ncrtb. 


No. 11. 


Tahle of Afi/Z/ipfi'ers ftrr ns<^tttaiai»g the Oeviatimi of a ^Ttansil Inslmmtnt 
from the JUfrtVidtt, and at the same thm the l^rror of the clock ahaerv- 
the Transit of t^o fjced Stars, talcHhatd for the £eif. ^i?erifirM, 
from the rales lalddoun in Mr, jSailfs paper puhlishfd in the Ir/ niraiAer 
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The Tmntil Infftrumettl bein? ptoccd neariy m tlie meridian, by foUowiog a fixed 
Star tm iLe moment of it- ctilminnlion. and all tbe taing exatnined, ob- 

flerre die timra of Ihe transits of two fixed siaw which diflfer much (at least 30*) in 
decimation, and very little in R. A. If the Timefceeper shew Solar Hmc, icdooe (ho 
obson-ed interval (o aide real time and compare it with the interval between the tree 
apparent R. As. in the following form. 


B. A. of N.* 
IL A. of ii.* 

DUr. of R. A.± 


Ohs. Transit of 3f.* 
Ohs. Transit ofS.* 


DifT. of Ohs, Transits^ 


~ OilT. of IL A.± 

^ Error in IL A.t 

Multiplier froih Table, 

Reqnjfi^ Uerriatlon in tinie ^ 

To be mnltiplied by J5 to give it in are. 

If the sign be plna the deviation is East and vice vcisfl. 

The devmtion being in time, and multiplied by the numbera of the lower line (c) 

irad applied to Uic diflerence between tiio observed transits denote the error of 
the clocks 

DoTiationi 

Uiiltiplier(c) 

Producy: 

HiiL of Obs- 'Pran^^ 

■ ^ 

Error of doclt.i 




No. in. 

METEOROLOtllCAJj JOURJfAls 
Bv JAMES rRTTfSEI*, Es<j, 

I hare condensed inlo the annexed Table Ihe resnlts of tlio past yoais^ observa- 
■ tiona npOD the climate of Benares presenting in one page, the subatanco of a vo- 
lomeor figures, each item nearly being (he Inca a of thirty nnnjbers. Though at¬ 
tended with aome iabopr, this is really the only shape in which a Diary of the sort 
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can be turned to any nsefnl pnrpcne^ and if we cnold obtain almilar abstracts from 
otber cbief staliinis cm tbe Indian continent^ the adrautages woitld be mueb ea- 

banced by the correct compnjison we idiuuld be cunMod to draw of their relnlive 

¥ 

climates, ihe. QgbL itihich would be itkiown upon tiie ori^^ coarser and oxi^at ckT 
hoi wlnds^ tbe oltUuda of diffureut places; and oilior iiiicrGsUn^pUoaoiim 

#• 

My own observnlions hare now been continned for two yeara, bot I ^afl only 
give at Icngtfa those for (he latter year, ad the instrements then used were more no. 
merousund complete. For tbe sake of pcrspicnity I will notice ttnder separate 

I- 

beads the subjects of Barometrical prensuie, teiaperatorc, and hygnunetry. 

I. J7tt A/tni>.^fieric Prertttre* 

'Hie Baromeier cisod is ly Doilond, baring a window of talc adapted to the re¬ 
servoir to shew the level of the mercory. Kotwidiatanding this however, by n 
carcfdl compaiUon with Captain Herbert’s instrument, it stands .07& lower than tlio 
Barometer at the Surveyor Generals Office in Calcutta, Indeed very few can .be 
foond to agree perfectly, nor is it necessary provided Ihcir diacrenco be once asecr- 
tauied. Mine sunds nearly the mean of five that were examined together. 

The nmonnt of the daily oscillatJoa of the Barotoeter is not shetni by my table as 
I was QUttble tonbserve at the hour of the maximum, 10 o’clock A. M. The ditTer^ 
ence however between (he evening and noun height for each month shews a greater 
oscillation during *010 bot months, when the daily dtange of the thennometcr is also 
the greatest. The close connectioa between the rise of the thermometer and fall of 
the barometer is eonfirincd by the following comparison which the kindness of my 
friend Dr. A- Bftssell permitted me to calculate from a diary of three years kept by 
himself.* 


^ Mfineh. 

Dr, RvssetL 
irewJ4i]¥ na^DTSa Ptmt 

Briurm. 
fcr. Hwnupgrijjii^T 

Jannaiy, 

o.orj 

2lJi 

Febroaiy, 

0B9e 

2L0 

March, 

0.0!» 

31.0 

April, 

0.103 

30.5 


• In the j Mr 18341 ibalt regl.fer ilin Bnmmetef and TJfflnntiineter At 10 A, M. nad & P. M. nn jntr. 

POK tQ uc^rtiiii iht of ilaJJj oioiiJmiiotu 
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irwifi,! 

Bjnrraitfit' ntgo it3j. 

i 

l^nuaeUic TiTU'’ 

JJiiy, 

0.103 

33,4 

Jane, 

0.0S4 

£0,3 

July, 

0.063 

0,3 

August. 


SJ» 

Septemher, 

t>.070 

9,5 

October, 

0,070 

Jll,0 

November, 

o.oro 

18,4 

December, 

0.075 

15,7 

There can be very little doubt llterelore that the clinuge of atmospheric pressure is 
simply caused by the altered specific gravity of tbc air due to the temperatura. The 

same effect shunid be visible to 

a greater extent in the monthly variation of the two 

mstruments, bccau.se a wider atratam of air is infltietrerd by tire wo«//i/y change of 
heat, than enn be by its daily action. To compare tlio actual motion.s, 1 here pre¬ 

sent the monthly differences of the Thenuometer and Barometer from the annual mean 

of eaebj extracted rrom my Tables 




TTfterinoflMlcr, 


Amvn Mnut 30 

SimiAl VnHiTaai 

January, 

+ 0.330 

— 17.38 

Fehniaty, 

+ 0.19S 

— 10.98 

March, 

+ 0.087 

+ 3.06 

April, 

— 0.007 

+12.39 

May, 

— 0.115 

'f laoo 

June, 

— 0.375 

+ 15.55 

July, 

— 0.301 

+ 5.36 

August, 

— 0.330 

+ 4.05 

September, 

— 0,123 

+ 4.39 

October,' 

+ 0.071 

— o.g.9 

November, 

+ OiE37 

—12.78 

December, 

+ 0.30 

— JOiJl 


Tho clToclii Ijcrt RT6 jnst five limes greater tJmn iij tlie former taWc; oltliongli (Ley 
aw! still only onc-iUird of wbfit ^rould Ire prodneed il‘ tbe whole atmosphere were 
lILo acted upon; that is, if the whole air wens heated 

fl degrees tlio pre^snre slitrald fall .. 0.300 indies, 

.* .. ill a nroQth it foils O.flOa 


whereas 
u^d .. 


I& 

25 


in a d% 
c 


0,100 
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In 0 rouj:fa wny It jmiy Uw-'icfon? be said that tlic monthly beat b Ml to a faei^bt of 
two “id thTdaily to a height ul'one-ljitlt of a mile- 

Tbc chief adTantaeei of a Baiomettic wgwtcr.aw the means it affonla offindbg 
the respective altitude of places : to this poiai I have paid aU the aitonUtia in my 
power, particuliirly to the detcmiinatioa of the height of Benares above Coleatta; tor 
which the Register publisJicd (but again disco ntinoed) by tho Surveyor General s 
Office uflbidcd me the principal data. 

The hciglKs of the Baromelcra at the same hours at tho two places, corrected to 
the same index, and both reduced to the tcmpcruturc of 32" Farh, give the follow¬ 
ing differenoes j 

Apra, IKS, .0.2(i3 

June, .,,.0.281 

Ditto, noon, ...... 0.258 

Angnst, ,.•* t).3t¥l 
December, .. 0.240 

Jaanaiy, lB23,ttooii,0.2t4 
Ditto, 5 p< tn. .... 0.214 

Fcbmaiy, noon, ,.04JG5 
6 p> m, 0.217 

April, noon, .0.361 

^lay, ...... 0i250 

Jirae, ....P* ..,*,.0.389 

duly, 0.230 

Angost, ..** OSOU 

September, ........ 0.350 

Captain Hodgson has omitted to give the temperature of the external air in his 
tables, but sapposing the mean to he 80", the Barometrical altitude of Benares ahovo 
Chowringbec is 346.75 feet. I (wlievc Capt H. estimatod it at 300 feet. 

A few comparisonB of a similar nature made with Captain Herbert, give the height 
of Cawnpoor 133.3 feet above Benares.* 

* Slm Writuf tk ibBVc, 1DM fnnlw EMWinJrsii«» (!(« CuptaikHiriiirt wntaj ■* w wlmlile 

t&ret lalliiiT pt«e« ibirTfl BopIHIi g suHEtj, 

****** 

yt fi M iiM AwJ iJikm IdLTa* fiUBfi nil MMpTiidrBl, IIOT.I 

bam in dlltfl, to F.hwtf j, .teW.* I 


Mean of the whole, 
fnehes. 

0.^501 

or Calcutta Barometer, 29.0000 
Benares, ,,.. ., ♦. S9.64K) 

















I tmpe DCKt yaai wjtJ) Capf, Ilerlwrt'a twsiiitance to deduce tho altitude of Sutia- 
ranpooT iri^m ft mur^ accumtc ^.nes* 


A\TiUe upon the subject of elio Barometer I eliotdd mention tliat Adio's Sjmpiesa. 
luetor was also registered, and for sometime it agreed very welJ, but at tJie end of ibe 
first year tho bulk of air above the oil was fotiml iacreased fn quantity 3-iOtiis and 
after the second year 2-lOUis of an inch so that no depemlenca could be placed tipou 
its readings, except for a short period, 

TEilPEBATURE. 

ITie Bcveral Tbermomclcra used by me were compared with a Suudatd lastrii* 
meat made by DoUond, and divided to fifths of a degree. The cilemat ones were si¬ 
tuated in a norlbern veranda perhaps hardly sullidenllj exposed to tho aft, but eu- 
tiroly sliohercd from the sun s rays. The in-dwr oues were In a northern apartmeut 
closed durijig tho day and without tatties. As tbo observations were made five times 
a day indudlng tho extremes noted by the solf-regiatcriujp ftiermoinctor, f was able 
to construct for each month a carve whose ordinates expressed the temperature for 
eaj,b half hour of the day; the means of these are denoted in the lOth column under 

the title « Mean of (be twenty-four hours i" they differ little from the morning and even- 
ing means. 

Fwm the whole mass of observations tho temperature of the air is found to Ire 
egroBs, being 3 degrees lower than the mean boat of a well 3G feet deep u Jiith 

was found in August, IKS, tiO“ flo' 

Becember, ,, ,, 73 gg 

April, 1823, .. jiio 50 

December, . so 00 


79 01 

Tn the close streets of the city, where the beat is not so easily dissipated us at 
Secrole, a diary kept by my pundit gives a mean result of 32'. 

An of tkeio cootroUct tlio fomoh of Mayor which aociiho, ool, . mca. locpcra. 

tare of 74" 7'(— 1" for an allitodeofQOOfeotahore thcrca)»73"7'forlhe]atita(te 
of Benares £5* 21' 

In the month of May for several days the themiometer rose to J il- S'aud in Janu, 
ary it fell at night to 45" including a range of 60 degrees. 
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nvCHOMETKl. 

Up inslniDjonis used ijj Eacaauriiig tJto cviipunitujn aivfi rain were desfrOj^J npntt 
a f,^nijcr orcai-ioji :* ijictt ii^omatice has been very satiaractorj, and dw^nlon^n 
of ProfciiRor 8 Atmrimetor, I IbinL, points ottt soam Tespecta in wtUcH the lai* 
\et inslTHBietit Jicrans infuwor to my owra, Wlicrt (Jie evapowLtiou ^vas veij rapid 
the pnrosiiy of the earthen bulb wim tiia(iciitia.te to thr> imppjy (allhoagih J slwaj's 
waed dutillcd w ater) iiird irhm tfie air took up but lilde uiawturB, it Wiis Impossibfa 
to prcvciil the accumulatiou of a Urge drop of liquid undcT ifie bnJb wltkli cLUier fell, 
fir i^c reaped tiip cvapdratiDjc ^urfitce, 

JJy two oiOBtLs compaiMou I ftmud that the evapnfatjon fraoi & Urge yvsscl vfhh 
just onc-fourtJi 1083 tbivi from my smnil cup, bo that the generul imnual evaporation 
amouiiU ifn Ciily iuclkes. 

The mean temperaUvre matted hj the vretled ibeTinotnetcr ngrocs almost 
exactly n'ltb the mean UaeBi dully temprTatnre, one helng'(jEl* the oibw tiS* SST 
and (hU is 0 degrees beUw the meim daily b. , ' tliv 'lot vvinda I have IrcqueitUy 
ohBCtvcd « difiewneu of mow? than 30 cle-^cM-lK-i u ,j ff,e dry and wet thermometer. 

The q»h»tiiy of raiaiu Jft23 wos so much gn u far titnu Mjjua), that it can form no 
hash Ihr calruUtjon. In («0 tJiwe feU but 30 mdua! at a stuuQ distaimc from Jt«- 
narca, ami I Klwiuld thmh in treneral that thera uinst be Iws bew (hno in Dengol- Mt. 
James Kyd of Cidcntla fuvotud me with the rcsuti of ti regibitet kept bj hloiflclf wtb 
a reservoir of 100 square fec-t area which for ('ompatiwa’a I hens aubjoU : 


October, .... 

Kvb. 

IsT¥|W«]iitlU 

’No\lCPl>jCri 






Janttfiry, ... 



febnwry, ...... 



JilQfch, .. 



April, .. 



Mitv,.... .... ... 


It mb 

Jmie^ , 


f t-T 

J # '# ^ ^ ^ ^ ■# 



AngUAf, ........ 


f 

September, .... .. 


f 


Kail) tnchi 

Ktiap, 3.1,(HI iuobea. 



i 


























Abutract of n Meleonhgkal Journal kept at Benares during the year 1833 . 
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DCSCBlmOX OF A PLUTIAMETEH AXD AN EVAPOttOMETER CON¬ 
ST 1117 CTED AT BEN AH ES. 

Bij Jojiits Prinsep, £jsq, 1st fan. 1S23. 

TLc PlQviometCT with which I the fall of min at J3etiai*s. b muda od thi, 

Syhoa principle, the ^uuntity b read off by .imple inspection to any reqnired ac 
enracy; the by evaporaiton b almost prevented ; and tinv inatnuwat does not 
require to be handled in emptyin|r it Figure 3 represents «,o one now in nsc It 
is composed of a boson at top of snlEcieut area, screwlns on to tlio brass cap of a 

graduated glass tube, into which it opens by a small neck with a loose valve of tuJc 
to keep out dust, &c, 

Tho tube coataios a amaJl glass ej pboo whose longer Teg passes through the hot. 
tom of the tube, water-tight, and enters the lid ofa copper reservoir below. 

Each degroo of the scale ou the tube may correspond to Hi inch depth of rain on 
the area of tho bason: (in miao each = ,003 inch. J Whm. lOD degrees arc acctnnulat- 
«d, or the tube is filled, the whole is drawn off by the syphon into the lower cylinder, 
wlierc It marks unit tipon a similar syphon coniiccteti exteriody with the latter- 
This likewise empties itsdf when.it tma once become full. 

Tin cases are applied for the protcclioo of the glass tubes. 

Fig. 3 was the orighml fonn of the instnmieut, and shews whst may be done with 

IrroU-n buttles and retort necks and tubes, wbme brass woriem aronot to be met 
with. 


FIs. I Man E«i»roin|.ter laycirtci nilh ll., ri™ of rending rtTlh. depH. 

E,np™auonU} innpooll„n,andn>ig„ilii.d. Tbo n,li„ of 

fcngd. rf- tho Inho inn, ho nnoh Hint cneb dogr.. on, llio Inltor ren, tnnrt .01 or .001 
inch depUi of Evaporation from tho fumier. 


n.0 .rettnnnont in dtntgod b, dnireing tlir pinion down lonnn,. a»I mfn. Ilto 
tube wttb dinlilled wnter tn n mark in tin nnnow nook at top. The aater ielieo 
punned npwntda into theenp. nnd the direinntion toteenuined b, dr«eing down dte 

pinten nntU to. »t'rk-W.=lIn n^in.t«i; .„d tendtog offUredeiTOto toaied h, iko 
pistoa’s upper edge. * 

The lower cork serves to iosarc the prov-enUon of leakage. 


ANALYSIS OF A MINEHAL WATER. 

Bij Jamts Pniiscjf^ Jnm, IS23. 

Having licaTtI tlmt the water of tUe Bndlikikl kund (a well in iliB c!ly of BcnarcJi^ 
po 5 ises 5 C!d siigUtly aperient medicinal properties when lokeo in bxrg^ drangltU; I 
procured a bottle full of it to submit to cbemiftd analysis*. 

1. The water was dear, devoid of smeU^ and yielded no traces of iroiu 

2. Its specific gravity was 1005^0 at the Icmp^mture 

1000 gntins welg^ht left on evaporation to dryness 7.4 grains of detiqnoscent 
salts, of whic:h alcohol dissolved fi.fi and the rcjaamder proved to be carbonate of 
limo and a soluble sulphate. 

4. Tbc alcoiioIiG soliitioit nanifestird traces of muriatic acid magnesiOp and by a 
simple test suggested by TTooUastoiij nitric acid. His method is iMSp to caneentiato 
the solation of salts, and pour it into a test tube with a bit of gold teaf* worm 
and add u drop of sulphiziic add | if any nitmte accom|miika the louriateSp aqua re¬ 
gia is at once formed aod Ike tnetal dissolved^ 1 used platina foil in Ecu of gold, 
since it baa the advantage of idling wliEtber tbe nitmte be of potash or soda; if the 
former, the metal b no sooner dissolved than a ydlow powder prccLpitatc». 

5* The qnnntity of such acids and bases as were pFectpitable, were determlAcd in 
djJTercnt portions of water—1000 grains being takon for eackj thus; 

Nitrate of Barytes threw down Sulph. acid, . i«i i * . i 0.92 Grains. 

Nitmte of Silver, «^ ^« .««- Muriatic acid, ...... .«*. 1.90 

Oxalate of Ammouia, Lime, it*.** 0*75 

Ammonia and Phosphoric acid (after the separation of the Lime) 


OM 


gave Magnesia. 


-p«f. * p * 


6. The carbonic acid estimated from the Idme^ amouiited to «* * • Graina'* 

7. The whole contenU therefore of lOOO graina of the water may be thus stated; 



1J3S Grains. 
0,75 
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XP 


f Muriate of Magnesia, 

Alcoholic solution ^ Mnriate ofSoda^.. 

\ Nitrates (of Soda and Potash,) 


03* 

2.t0 

2.4$ 


7.40 

The presence of Magnesia was dolemimed with much care, as to it may bo attriljat- 
Pd the purgative quaiities of this wattx. 


k 
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ABSTRACTED P.ESUETS OF MARlJfE OBSERVATIONS, 

Jifade G.A, Prinsep, Esq. md detailed in a imUer o/7l* JlfarcA, 1 S 23 , Bombay. 


Bv J. PflijfSBPj Esq. 

1, la tho conrsa of several voyages in the AQantic and Indian oceans, Mr. G. 
Prinsep has tnrncd his attention to the soInUon of the two marine problems intei- 
eating to navigators as ranch as to phiJosopbere, namely, "the Faltneas or Specific 
Gravity, and the Tempemtnre of the Occai., on diflerent ports of its surface.’* 


^Ho has compared his own mnnerons observations with a aeries made by Dr. A. 
Rnssoll and myself on oar passage to India in I8f9, and with another sobseqaent 
voyage by Capt. Weyuton : the reimit of his labors was sometimo ago cornmnnicat- 
ed to Dr. Mareot. of tho Royal Society, bqt onr meeting in Calcntta last winter hav¬ 
ing given occasion for the revival of some of h« TaW«, when wo compared onr dif- 
fcrent Inslmments together, this cireumstance produced another letter to Dr Mar- 
cct.- of which my brother has forwarded a copy. I have selected th e genc™i facts 
which ho has deduced from the whole range of observations ; as, in reality, the de¬ 
ductions themselves can be the only interesUng part of sncUinvcsdeutioim to all 
but to the actoal investigators^ 


I. a The absolute specific gravities of various parts of the Ocean, reduced to 
the Standard Tempcratim! 60* Pamh, ate as follows ; 


Month of the British Channel. 

Coast of Portugal to the Tropic, .. ^ ^ ^ 

Thtiucc to 15* North Latitude, , 

* TU. wwih, tl™d fcri .kflrt JW UiflOT Ifcj, IrtUir wuri taw 


1037.3 

1037.0 

1027.0 









:&vi 


A t p e N D1 s. 


..1027,5 

. 1027,5 

.. 1037,3 

. 10.7.0 

... 1026.3 

. 1027.8 

tmrrcutj IflSO.l 

. 1027.3 


^ear tbe BodLs orNewfanndliuid, *•« 

Gulpfa Stream. .... 

"West Indica Galpb of Mesico. •» 
i'quator Lougitode 22^ to 20" ’AT. • 

PiUo Ditto. 20* W ... 

Coast of Braail at 10* frem land. .... 

Cape of GtMid Hope, out ot tbe wanii 

Ditto ItL ditto,.... 

S. E. Coast of Africa aud Madagascar £7* S.... - 1037.0 

27’to 18"... WSO-? 

17® to ... 

10* to O'.. ... 1036.G 

Equator to (f N. Longitude 55* to 60" E....... lOiO.S 

'1 hence to 16" N. do. 60* to ... ... 

Mean of the whole,.......1U27.1 

Greatest dilTeieiiec in open sea,.. • *.. * ... 002.8 

In both Oceana tlio rej^e of the Trof ics scans to be the tfolicat part ©.’the scOj 
and tJiD Equator to be in the other extreme. 

3. From the almost perfect unifonnity of the sea's specific grovity all over tha 
iTOrld, no use can.bo made of it in aiding the navigator, except perhaps in pointing 
out bis proximity to the mouths of rivers, which dijuiuhih the aaltncss to a great 
distance from ihoir embouelince. OIT the Balttsotn Roads 1 fountl the specific gra¬ 
vity of superficial water 1010.4, of It) fiitbem ditto iOSiiO; while further at sea in 
front of the Cutiak river, lOiO. surface. Jn the Guiph of Moiico, the Hydrometer 
L:il (Kr3.2, SO miles in front of the river Guasulualcos. 

4. Water from a depth of 80 to SO fiithoma does not appear to be more salt than 
that of the surface, when ullowaDce b nmdo for its difference of temperature. 


II. 5. The TemiMrmtmrc ofthc Ocean is calculated to be of greater use and easier 
avail to the Sailors—it poiuts out with great certattify the esistEuce of a currcut if 
it come from a different climate: thus in roundiug the Cape iu Aujnat, 181J), lOO 
miles south of the great hank 1 encountered the S. E. current which elevated tlm 
Thecmtimetcr ropidly froin 57* to tkH". It as suddenly declined wbeu we bud passed 
through the stream. My brother foand sunilur indieatiaus in the Auiccicua Guiph 
Stream. , 
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In tlie Mraifcan Gntpl. aboni.Jj «flli bonk, rad iboab. m; brotfinr llioaslit 
herait »Hh condraauob or Dr. Dovy s raoenion ibot the ,atcit>flho«. gotorarai- 

bly roofer in tbo vioioi.j ol o .rad or obolrioj oboro; I ro.l«o boooyoroo looliog 
over hi. T.bfe. the fhcl «*.,« eilH dobioo., roali.» graenlly on ra «,„iTO>o| .cM- 
degree. Dr. KiuecU nod my»rtf could aot perceive ray inlloeaceoo approaching the 
iradheod., hot thol mny hove been prevented perhap. by the atrong cmrenl from (ho 
iloojhiji in iIjo month arS«ptemlHrr 

6. My brother at firat asaerted, contrary to Dr Davy that the sarface of the aea 
experienced no changB of heat in the nipht: lie haa aince round hottcvcr that in very 
eutooth water there ia a diflanence omoimtvftj to abont one de^ee betweeu the ex¬ 
tremes, which are nearly at sniiaet ami stniriae, Davy calls it 2?*, 

7. It might be imagined that the three peat oceans of the world would present 
on average of equaj temperatores nearly, at equal distances from the equator, but 
this u far from being the case. I'he Atlantic is colder tlian the Jndiau Ocean, and 
this (according to Kohsebue) colder than the Pacific, The West Sontli Atlantic ex¬ 
ceeds the East in boat by several degrees. Probably all these discrepaneies might be 
explained by due attention to tbeir prevalent winds and curronta, or if not, the causa 
ma^ay in ihe difierent depth of their bods of which we cun acquire no certain knotv- 

ledge, 1 wiU conclude by presenting the mean results of three voyages calculated by 
toy brother. 
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appendix II. 


. No. I, 

extract FROlf the proceedings of the 26tb DECEMBER, 1622. 

Read ilic fanowmg Address to tbe Most Noble ibe Miirquis of Hastings, 
Presiileut uf the Society. 


Ab this is the last occasioa, dh w liidi the Asiatic Society vviD assrniLie under the 
presiding guidance of your Lortkliip, we have felt it no less due to your LowisUip 
Dian to outEclvca, to give uttenmee to the scniimcats, which the ciremnstancD irre- 
aiaUbly Inspires. Wo therefore tmst your Lordship will allow us, to express our 
feelings of sincere regret for the loss we are about to sustain : our deep sense of Jis 
liberal raotircs, which induced your Lordship to take a personal interest in our pro¬ 
ceedings; and onr grateful actnowledgemctits, of the punctual attention and conde¬ 
scending kindness, which have imifonuiy chanictenacd your Lordships dischargo of 
ibe fuactiuDs, of President of the Svtdcty. 

Instituted for ol.jccts, that could not fail to receive the cncowragcment of enlight¬ 
ened rule, the Asiatic Society has boasted from its eadlest foutidutJou, the patron¬ 
age of those distinguished clianctcra^ to whose protecting care, the destinies of 
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Britid. ladia h.™ brcn «,ln»l^J. Wilh oi»p<i„« I.o,„v«. d.« 

ne»« coiivertej i„,„ „ iuiumliMe inteicciimc, ui] iLo veiy liritf iHrod, 
.luring ..iiicb Sir John Sliwo ira. Pr.«iioiit of Ihc Society, loui ccuecly be ooci* 
Jcr«l » coociitorio, .bat egccplio... I. „„ ,«.rved .bcrctbre for your LoobOriu 
tbroogb „ „ric. of eventful yeun., cu,e lei,ar.f™„ high uud ..,du~. lubouB 
to pve .u..u.ri.«. to Ihecatou.. and ,v>u, to n»e.,eU; u. inapirit tho peraeverooco 

U.du.g elneidate d,„ p„,„, ^ ^ 

»go .be euergiee, .m.reB„g.„ etdorg. .be bouadariee of eeieuce, nod to develop, 
o myeieriea of nature. Hie beoelicini elfeete of .bis coodencendiog liberality, n»j 
be.mcedu..bep.Se»ofoBrttuuaueiion.,and Ibe valuablepopero, nUeb have giv¬ 
en oevr aiduMla le Zoology. ne» plant, to Botaoy, new regioua to Ibe Geograpbor, 
and events lo Ibe llislorion, ore not n»ro oscribeblo to opporUiuily of obseevutioo, 
tud ability in tbe ebsener, titan to Ibe eneourugenient granted by your Lordabip lu 
tbe one, and Ibe biciUries niforded lo Iboolber; and Ibey nmy more espceially be ou 

ttbuted lo Ibe enUgb.ei.ed proutplllade, uiU. ulieb your Lordnbip boa ever beftiend- 
<;d tlieir r-ouuquoicuticij to liie nprid, * 

Tbe disse^innUon of Inowledg. fa in .n ealdvannl Soeieties. Ute worthy eeenpa- 
non ol Went ond power i even whine dm, tnowledse may no, be of generirily pme- 
nW npptienlioo, its possession naiy be endowed wid. speeiSe value, and ntoeb tbat 
I. tb essenunl to Urn ueeessiUes of life, is ofbigb value to intelleetunl ambition. It 
may of t^ing import In Ibewelfare ofnaj partieular eonunnoily, to diseovm- and 
mljm, tbe dorii trmUiimm orntnatte mriLptiiy, or u,e. ibrongi dm gtlmnieringof 
verttol mnnenlenee. eoneording usage., n„d corresponding tenets, tbe bom,a by wbieb 
jmuons now mmnte in site, ned disslmUnr i. cbsmccr. were mie, idendlied oral, 
bed. Te tbe mmd beweve, diat is Ubemlined by studies. en,ni,y, and einntted by 

etipin 0 '"Wn.tlieaeaabjeiiB lire deeply bnpnttunt; and tbe atndieanf tile aebniar 

aad tbe epeenfatinm, nf dm Pidineepber ennnet b. widamt Ibeir. irmri „,mn dm bn- 
pmvemen. ,f Society, nnd die happiness efmanlind. Tn parsnlbi nf .mb a natare 
regiens, whicb we for a lime iidiabil, ptesenl an inviting field, and il ironld nr- 
gae m. indifibrence, wbnlly unworthy nf die renb wbieb enr n.Uvu eenndy Ingd. in 
die scale ef refiaeamnt, if dm British ReAleais in Urn Earn emdd disregard Ibe an. 
pwumlms, tbat are olTered lo their neeqttnoee, of liuuHiarislng themselves with 

tbe Langnages. Lttemture, .indgaidea and HeUgionofAsia, Ibe bird, plnce uud cm- 

dJe of tile lnnjian racp* 


AF PEWDl X* 


r™. ,ud.«top...U<«, P"«J “ .«a «• 

.,^.1 Ih. T.«a«:b.s r., U.C pto.6. of a .cal, ..Mcb k» ^ea beocfic^y «crt.d 

in the dUTuciiiii or nutbontic and acootaW cooccplioaa of th. Ea.ti and or c a. 
Ul 0 t.ro.. fom.4 o« .u.os«t oUh. <0 the inttroat, that yoor Lordchip ban bee. 

pleajsed lo take lo the prospurily of the Society* 

I.dop«»lo.Uy bo-evot of conaidctiona of a Lilenoy aatom, th. catnonlioaty 
occatc of . few yoar. bav. fotoiabed o. »l.b oew, and atlU ntot. f 
to atadv; totd have nn.dcntd a ra»iliarily aritb the Langnasoa "od «f t^h 

Btai, a bisb poUUcal oWisaUoat «, o». it to th. .nbicctaof oor Coycrnmoat« 
cboriab tb. only lit™,on., they poaaca^ ™.U1 the, abaU «... for aontethtn, 

of owre valo. ; and more Mp«inlly it. ate boand to obtain a thotoosb and p.woo 
ncqiiaintanco «dlb their maancra oad noHona, their prejodioea luid looiinga, lhai 
«Uboa and did, tranu. The dctcotootUon to npbold. aod falU thi. oblitntioa, i™ 
ever routed your Jdonbslup’a adminiistratien, and hnu been evinced, not only in t o 
coaiitcnaneo ahenn to tbe aSodctVp but in tbe aid and approbation offen^d to 
prilling travellewj in ibc eocouTHgemont given to in^eroJ pnbliearions, and in the re- 
fonn or foondnUot. of iitemry eatablinbmcnt.. The districts of We.tem llmdoontati, 
and the loftv chains of the HinnilniTi. Isavc been sacccasfulfy eiplored r the Am ic 
College of Calemia, and the Sanscrit CoUcec of Benares, have boil, received renovat¬ 
ed activity. The capital of BrltiaU India, irUV in fniure present to the Hindn popnln* 
tion, udvanlageons means of cnltivating their classical lenrtiing, and i^ools scattered 
ihraughont the empim. supply to early youth, the sources o( tmprnved instruction. 
European scholars, both iu this country and in the West, are indebted to the samo 
Lbcralitj for additional fadlitics offeted to the sncctsurnl proBcr-oiimi of their studies, 
and itisBolesstbetlieme of their admiration than acknowledgement, that the Kiimns, 
the Burhan Katin, and llie only Sanscrit Oicaonary yet published, works so eaacntml 
10 the acquirement of the three great Languages of Asia, should all have issued from 
the Calcutta Press, during the iwriod of your Lordship's Govemment, 


Wliilst Tve thus codeavoar to do justice to the enligtitcncil muI, with which your 
Lordship has in Tarious way* promoted the difliision of useful knowledge ; wc can¬ 
not lose sight of the more private relations which wc have borne to you. na the Pre- 
bidcut of um Sucielj’pOr ttiUihuld our especial Uibuio of u^owledtemcnl, for tlic spl- 
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.m and rtich ,b„,e rdaii»Ml.aT.t^aniahila,„cd. ThepnaetiuJ .eitad- 

luM a ,„«i lonWiip ba, „„ aatleriag than bcacCcial ; aa less hdjcaiive 
at a wa™. lata,,.. i„ paocaadinfa. ,ba. aa aa.«,d. fa, iadutiaa. aad .b. 
^.^ad afaadaa ,i,h .btab y„„ I^aip ba. caa^iaad yaaa a«ai.t ab.„ b. 
«.a data^ ar aar aaaaalaaal a.aaUns., baa. iavariaU, bapr«.ad Ua, llaa.baa.pr.. 

ad”;7 Wabaaa.„a.dp«,aa«. 

ad t. d« «.Ia.bto pap.™ „f wbid. y,a, La,d.bip ba. ba... Ua. „adi.« af .a™„ai. 

n. and a. are a,n aivaa.. Ibat w, bar. freqaaaU, baaa aataburd fa, lb. p„.. 

Z'”" r >■»"' '■""“‘P’* -Ptiaa, »..™,paa«aa, a. baa. 

rWiad "'Tr °°* "'•Wt pan, larisbjp baa ea- 

.p. c«.baa, dabag brarn Iba ptriad af jau, Paaidaaay, aad baaing g™wn ap 

P^,»...od a affa, ^taaawga^aal. „ba„ .bay .,. .bba daa. Z la ™,a JT 

^afUa rtaataaflb. S™„e.y.6, U.a.a praafi afalKaban wbiab <ba H«»aa.b« 
e*pcric4ccd from the Marchioness of UasiiDgs. 

om aiifcociatioii, and to hope, that the name of the Mamais nrn,«*- , 

aoaUaaa .bad laaba apaa iba Aaiada Saaialy. “P ‘""P 

T» rticb Ht. Lordabip M.aa plena.J py„a„™.e Uie followias reply: 

Gkntlbmsh, 

la.aa«d ». i. b.riu'Cta™^ba[ « ''“™ 

U,.. and „ a,rep.„b.. ba„ d.. aap„.™.. .b,.ba h. J.. „ J:;; 


I 


any dremn^taur.^. How much men. nf tti.t rbamet^ mnat npply tn an oc- 
««aian where the phrase is to be osecl towenJs peistnis far whom I hn^o dienshed 
the hi 5 heet esteem nn.) by whom I am now kttidly told thut I possess (hdrattodi- 
ment 1 To have camed that profession from yon is an honest pride for me. It m Inie, 

J have sought to enconrage efforts for the pramotioti of sdence, portioulorly throngh 
rattiodng the stotteteil icmoante of Indian Uteraturo ; luid so tUr I (mve reoommend- 
ed royseJf to yon. Our lute volumes, as yon justly observe, n ill testify that the Socie¬ 
ty has not b«n Idle, But the existence of such evidence in proof of our active at- 
icntlou to tho objecia of our association most evince iimcfi more the inherent 
energy of tiic lustitation than tlie effect of any tustiKation from me. 1 will neverthe¬ 
less urge yon not to relax your search amid those ruins which have overwhelmed 
the records of a country heretofore eminently civilised. 1 confess that I do not ex- 
pcci. any thing direedy valuable «ill be found. Such traces as remain of the antient 
state of India appear to me na estidilishins the presumptinn of progress In meclMod- 
enl arts latber than in cultivated produciinna of dre mind. 'J'he actjubiiious, I ap¬ 
prehend, would be found but rough gmn*: yet the traualationa whkh your learned 
Secretary has this cvenmg read to you from Sanflciit works lately discovered, will 
prove that tho matter, buwawvcr Irregular in its native shape, may become a bnlh- 
ant decoration when subjected to the polish which genins and refined taste can ap¬ 
ply to It. How fur any advancement to science may bo hoped la not here the qnca- 
tion. Perlmpa nothing intrinsically novel in any line b nttninable. It can baiilly 
be looked for even in works of fancy. Imagination, consisting wholly in various com¬ 
binations, exaggerations, or distortions of simple known things has obviously its ii 
nits, and those bouudnries seem to have been reached. There is, however, in. differ 
cut nations a different coarae of cultivation, so that tho concoptioos and phraseolo¬ 
gy of an inferior people may occasiomUly Bnggest to a nation high m iolcUcctaal at¬ 
tainment modes or constructions wliich may be adapted to the richer stock with ad¬ 
vantage as to emUcllishuicnt, nay possibly aa to strongtli. "W bite I recommend tMs 
industry, 1 feci some shame at not Imviag ns your President offered any contributi¬ 
on to your publications. The deficiency has not arisen from inattention, I can truly 
say thatl hod employed much thought and some a]>plfcfttion to a topic wtiich I ima 
gioed would be appropriate to our coiupUntions. An insnrmountubtc obstacle occur 
red. 1 wos not at the outset aware of the-cxteni in which such a. subject must be treat¬ 
ed t and, wbetL 1 found that I could nut rcservo for the execution of my purpose n 
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sufficient porliqa of that tijna in which my daiJy duties had a claim neirer I tmalposU 
pened by me, I resolutely abandonod my plan. It is uot by way of proving myself to 
have actually coiitemphited such a pcrfaimance, it m to submit the undettaking tn 
the judphnicjit of othero that I state the outline of it. A notion has been eutertain- 
cd that the Hindi is a Jnrgon accidentally compounded of many tongues. La epOiik- 
iog of the Uindi, 1 refer to what I conceiw to be the basis of tbe present Uiudus' 
t»ni. This latter dialect tins hud various adulterations engrafted upon it in different 
parts of India, while the frame work ia intact, Leamig all the character of origlaaJily. 
History iufonns us that B^ Iiriim Gor Lssuod an edict putting down the nso of tlio 
vernacular tnuguage of rershi and ordenng the Deri, the antimit form of the present 
Persic, to be used in it's stead. I am out acquainted with the Parai; hat I am told 


by tbe best authorities here tliat it is a loiiguago oltugethcr distiuci from the Persic, 
Kow il m clear that tlie w ildest dcspoiisiD never coaid think itself capable of cutirpaU 
ing tbe cuUoqtiiu] nicdiam of a whole people aud of subeilitnting for il terms of com- 
monication utterly uniuldiigiblc to tbe mnJlllude; yet, had tiie Parsi benn the Ibrmer 
language in use ibronghout the greater part of Persia, it's swppieasinn and the iatro- 


diiction of the J>eri would have been Uus violeat measure which I have rrprcseateiL 
This cutuuderation led me to reflect wholher the Hindi might not have been the Ian- 
googe tiriginally prevalent iu Persia. When I pursued the thought, iiuincreus cor¬ 
roboratory circumstances appeaiud to support the belief; so that i now persuade my- 
seif the Hindi is the tanguuge which spread itself from Iran, eastward to India 


aaJ westward over a great part of Europe. i Jiirgi-t whether it he Lipsuis or 5cu- 


liger who remarks nu afEuity between the Pereiu and ihe Ocrnuui. Ho would tiavo 


perceived a stronttcr iudteation of connection bad be pursued tho curlier type (^tllo 

Hindi) through dialects more mrictly Gothic. 1 do not mean the Gothic of Ulpliilas s 

Gospels, which b Mceso-Gotijic nad evidently eomjpted by the udoptiuo of idioms 

from the borderers on the Roman famtier, bat I alincli! to that branch of the laugnugu 

which kept itsell clear from the concourse of various tribes aud tungue.a osistiiigiu the . 

Southern It calms. With my confessedly sapcrfieial kuow lodge oftmtii Pensic mid fliii- 

di, i should have bad ht-sitation in referring to those longaages before so many who 

ore tlioruiighly protleient in thorn, did I not assure myself it would bo perfcclly com- 

prclicndcd that an individual working at a language to satisfy himself on particular I 

points in its substance and structure may reach that object howsoever deficient be * 

may he ill tho ordinary ai>pUcatioa of the tongue. The strongest gr^nd of conviC; ) 


i 


1 


I 
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tion 'with Wfl iSj Ibat, supposing Iba Hindi to have been tbe ciirrenl language of the 
countiy it had nidicml atnbignities prUicb Bchram Gor might judiciously wish to re- 
m^y. It ia nafnml to surmise that be sought to clTocE this, not (as has been hastily 
sopposed) by albfciblc suppressioa of tlie dialect in geuBral oao, hat by exertiuit ttia 
indacnco of his Court as wcU as of his public estahlishmonts, to whirU the edict 
was probably addressed^ for procaring the adoption of a connected dialect of the 
same Inngoage, intelligible to all and into which the crowd wimld gradually slide 
thiougit the example of their superiors. 

For the dilatation of this hypothesis it would haTe been necessary to bring toge¬ 
ther a mass of coUatcnil proofs, as well as to show what is the internal evidence of 
an original langnage, and wliat am the cases in which ihe identity of unconnecied 
words in two lap g«ftE«Ht should famish infieronce of the descent of one froci the other 
iastcad of being ascribed to casual inlroiluctioa. 'RttHi would bo n lahorions detail, 
and the scope appeared to mo far beyond any teisure 1 could allot to it. After all, 
fh p point may seem little material j yet disqaisltions of this sort are seldom without 
their use. Towards deciding the earlier hiflioiy of nations they ore important. The 
connection of language powetfiUIy coafinns recorded facta which othorwiso might he 
questionable, while the uUaeneo of it is a regulation of particulars too Lghtly admit¬ 
ted into annals. 

Here I most stop. The cessation is paiufiJ, because it rciuhnja lueofthe word Ihavo 
to pronounce. Farewell. I do not nttcr it as a couimau place foimutary of learc-tak- 
ing, but witl> that earnest wish for the welfare of each of you which must be prompt¬ 
ed by all you hare taught me to feel towards you. 


Hesolvedj That these proceedings be printed in the Appendix of the Tolumo of lha 
Researches now in the Press. 
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RULES OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 




THE ronowing is an abstract of the Rtdos of ulb InsUtation, wlach ora now in 
forae j inducting ttiose i^ted in tbo Appendix tVtho sixlh and aolisequcnt Volomea 

of the SocietyTmn^altnjns. 

■. 

Original Rules adopted frosH /Ae Founder j J^broifne, l^A Ff^ffwory, 17Si, 

1. The Icuititnaon shaU be denoDunated the Asiaiie Society : tite bounds of its 
investigations will be the geogrnphicaJ limiuoibf Aste/ and within these Jtmita, its ea- 

qainca wiille extended to whatever ia perfnrmed by man or produced by nature. 

ifc ‘ qp* *-s 

2. W eekly JIfeeltngs shall be betd for tiie purpose of hearing Original Papen read, 
on anch subjects us fall withiu the cirde of the Society’s enquiries, 

t 

3. AU eunons and learned meu shall be invited tois^ad their Tracts to the Secre- 
te<T i for tvhidi they 3^11 inraiedietdy receive the thanks of the Society. 

« 

4. The Society’s Researehes shall be publishe^nnuaUy, if a sufficiency of valu¬ 
able uiaterMs be received.' ’ * 

% 

6. Mere Ttanalatious of considerable lenglh shall notboadmitted, except of such 
unpublished Essays or Treati^ as may be trausimtted to the Seciely, by Native Au¬ 
thors. 

0. All questions shall bo decided on a ballot, by a majority of two-thirds, and 
piuo Members shall bo required to constitute a Board tor such decisions. 

7. No new Monger shall bo admitted who has not expressed a voluntary desire to 
become so; and in that case, no other quolilicatiou shall be required, than a love 
pf knowledge, and a raaJ for the promotion of it 

G 
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Substiiuent RmcoluUons ttf the Society, tchich are iu/orce. 

8. Tlie fntnre of the tfiicioty sUoll (ic held oa the first TTedaadaif of 

each alternate Month, at eight o'clock in the cveniag. 

* 

8. If any business should occur to require iutennediate Meetings, they may be 

GOUTcnoil by the President; wI»o may also, when ncceasaiy, appoint any other day 

of the woek, instead of tVetiuesdaff, for the stated Meetings of the Socioty, 

*•* 

10. Ail it may not always be coDVcniiini for the Pros^idoat to attend the Sleet* 

ijags of tba Society^ a c^Laiu number of Vice-Preaidcats slml! be eleeted ammally* 

1 

11- In case the President and the/Y ice-Presidents are absent at any nieoli[4f,i 
a quarter of an bour alter Ihe fixed lime^ Ib^ Seniar MemtKr pribirenL sball lake ibo 
Choir for the Jb 

12. Every Member ot the Society skull have the privilege of introducing^ a^t a 
Vmtofj any GenUemnn who tiotouiUkLUy lesident in V^ikuHa, 

i# 

13. With a view to pinTide Funds fiir the necessary expenaes of tlia Society, nn 

Admission Fee shall be eHtabtiahed to consist of Two Gold Mnhurs, payable by every 
Member on his election; and enc^ Member of the Society, resident In hidia, (honor' 
aiy Mem hors excepted,) shall also contribute a Gold MoLut quarterly, in the ti cat 
'neck of January, April, July, and October, Any Mcuibcr neglecting to pay his Sub¬ 
scription, for half a year ailcr it becomes due, to be considered os no longer a Mem¬ 
ber of the Society. • * 

Id. All Member!} returning to India, shall be called upon to pay their Subscrip- 
tion as usual from tlic date of their return. 

15> A Treasurer shall be appointed. 

Itk In addition to the Secretory, on AEsiotant Secretary, and a Lihrarionj shall 
be abio appoin ted. 


J7. A Caimiuttee of Papera shnJl be appointed, to eoasUt of the Pfesideot, 
Vice-Presidonta, Secfetaiy, and nine other SlamlMyrs, to be elected aiumally; and 
nay nniiiber no less tlum dre, shtdl be competent to form a Committee■ 


18. This Committee -will .s^t from the Papers communicated to the Society 
snch as may appear prop« for pnbliontion i and superintend the printing of the So- 
cioty's Tmnsactions. 

IfJ. The Committee of Papers shall be aathorised to dmw apod the Trcaaurci 
for any sums requisite to defray the espenae of publisbio^ tlw Transactions; and an 
order, signed by n majority of the Conuuittcej wiil bo a snScient n'ornrut to tho 
Treasurer tor paying the some. 


SO. The Committee of Paimis Is aathorhsea tu defray any small Contingent Ex¬ 
penses on account of the Society, which tiicy may deem iudispensable- 

21. Erery subscribing Member of the Society on application, ehatl be fnmiahi’d 
with a copy of such Tolnmea of the Bcseairhes as may be published whilst he conti- 
nncH a Member, in rotnm for his contributions, without any further payment. 

23. With a view tp the mote general circulation of the Aj/atic Researches in 
Jndiit, the price of the 13tb and future Volumes, to non-sobderibers, sbaU bo fixed 
at a Gold Mohur, and If several volumes of difierent years be purchased together, 
they shall be sold at Ten Rupees each. 

m 

23. The Agents of the Society in England eball be desired to purchusc and for¬ 
ward for tho Society-s Library, Books of Scienm and Oriental liieratuie publiahcd 
in ^rqpfl, according as the Funds of the Society will penuiti 

24- Tile Coramittco of Papers shall be reqnestod tu furnish tho Agents in Europe, 
witli such further Instructions us may appear requisite for their guidance in the selec¬ 
tion of Books proper to bo placed in the library of the Society, 


I 
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25- Tbo UbTAty la open frotn 10 *o 4 o'Cloctj, belurcan which hoBia, the Native 

Librarian is to bo in atteodimce ever; da;, Sunday ncapted. 

♦ 

2G. None bat iho Mcrabera of the Society sie allowed to borrow Books from the 
Society’s’Library, aad dq Book is to be lent oat of Calcntta without c^ecia! per¬ 
mission from Iho Coininittee of Papcis« 

ST. Books are to be borrowed by written or personal application to tlie Secret 
tary i in either case, the person applying is to funush a written receipt, speciTying 
the name of the wort, and the tinta for which it is borrowed, at the eapiiation of 
which, he is to return the Book borrowed or renew hu; application for an extended 
loan of it, 

28. The Receipts, for the Books shall bo Bled, and a Record kept of the Books 
lent put, to whoiHj and when lent oat, and when ccturaed* 

29. A list of the Books in the Library, and a Register of llose lent out, arc to bo 
kept ready for Inapectkiii, 

3(1. Ail persons borrowing Books, are tp be answerable lor their safe returo, or 
Are expected U> replace tlicm, if isjared cr lost 

MUSEUM. 

* 

31. On the 2d Febrmtty, 1814, the Society determined " upon fontimg a Moseam 
for tbo reception of all Articles that may tend to iliastrate Orieotal .Manners, and Uni¬ 
tary; or to elucidate the particulantics of Nature or Art in the East." Tiie foliowing 
Reaolutiuna were at the saiuo time passed npon the subjecL 
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S->. Tltftt tlita intenfloii be made knoim to Ibe jpablk, aod that Contrilmtioiu ba 
solicited of Ibo undennentioned oatore; 

1. laflcHptions on Stone or Braea. 

3. Ancieiit Monninetits, KokammEdm or Hitvlth 

t). Figures of Uie Hindu Deities. 

4. Ancient Coins. 

5. Ancient Haaivtcripts. 

6. Instiuments ofWar pecdllar to the East 
lustraments of iSjtsic. 

8. The Vessels employed in Helicons Ceremonies. 

9. Implements of NatiTe Art and Mamifacture, Ac. Ac. 

ID. Animals pecnlinr to Ittdia, dried or preserved. 

11. Skeletons or porticulaT Bones of Animals peculiar to fnefta. 

13. Birds pecnliar to Jndia, stuffed or preserved. 

13. Dried Plants. Fmita, Ac. 

14. * Mineral or Vegetable Ffeparations in Eastern Fbaimacy. 

ID. Ores of Motale, 

16. Natire Alloys of Metal. 

17, Minerals of oTery description, Ac, Ac, 

39. That the Halt on the gnnmd floor of the Society’s Uense be fltted up fbr tbe 
reception of the Articles that may be procared. The Plan and c^pcjoses of so doing 
to be regulated by the Committee of Papers and Secretary ; and the Person under 
)rhose Superinteudanpo the Museum ipay be placed. 

34. Thai the expense which may be inctmred in preparing Materials, furnished 
in a state iinfit for preaciYUtloDj bo defirayed by the Society, within a certain and flX' 
^ extent. 

All Arbcles presjented to the Mnsoom, sbntl be dcliTered in the first Instanco 
to tbe Superintendent of Uie Museum, to enable tiim to make tbe acknowledgement 
directed ia the Standing Aides of tbe Society* 

B 
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Oa A. Register of Donatioas to the exhibited at each Sleetiag 

of the Soeiety. ^ 


37. The Committee of Papers shall oil opt sneh means as mny appear proper, for 
making Um intention* of the Society in tltis respect gsDeraily knO'iva. 


38. The names of Persona contributing to the Mnscom or Library of the Society 
shall be hereafter published wtlhc end of each volume of the .lafttfic Raaearchea, 

¥ - 

BIBLIOTHECA ASIATICA. 

The following Resolutions were passed, on the Vecommendadon of the Coimnit- 
tce of Papers, under date Uw 5d Juiif, ISOO, but material have not yet hecn leceivod 
for publishing a Vrfnme of iho Work therein proposed. 

30. That the Society publish, from time to time, m their Funds wUJ admit of it. 
Volume* distinct from the Jstiitfe Rescarchc*, Translations of abort Works in the 
£bf»crit and other Asiatic Imuguages, or E* tracts and deserip tivo Accounts of Books 
of greater length in those Languages, which may be idFered to the Society, niii] appear 
deserving of pohlicntion. _ 

dO. That as this Publication may be expected gradually to extend to all Adaik 
Rooks, of which copies may bo deposited in the Lihmry of the Society, and even t(> 
oil Works extant in the learned Languages of Asia, tho scries of tho Volumes bo 
cutUted Bibiiatheca Amtica, or a Descriptive Catalogue of jifiiofic Rooks, with Ex¬ 
tracts and TrfuislaLioiis. 

Phydcal and liierartf C^amittefs, 

41. At the gaggestton of oue of the Members of the Society, it was resolved, on 
the 7tb Seidember, 1808 j Pint, That a Coniimtlcfl be formed to propose such Plans 
and carry on such Corrcspoutlonce os may ecem best suited to promote the know¬ 
ledge of Nuturul Rlstory, Philosophy, Medicine, iiuprovcmcnts of tlm Arts, and 
whatever isconiprebcuded in the gencrat term of Physics f to con^t of such Meinben 
as may voluntarily undertake to meet lor that pntpoae, Secoitdly. That a Committee 
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bo fortnod In like mfinnoTi fnr LitoraCtirc, riuloloFy, Ffistory, Antiquities, and what- 
eror iit compTobcudud under the general tenn of Ijteraiure, 

42. Tbe ful towing Rules for the two CanunitteeB weano uieo adopted by the Socio- 
tft on iho 5th Oo/o&cr, 1MJ8; 

43. That the tUeelinga of the liiterary Commitfee bo held at tbe ITonse belong¬ 
ing to the Aitatic Society, on tbo Erst and third JVedtutndttjf/i, and the Sleetiaga of 
the Physical Cumniittce on tbe second and fourth Wednesdays of each Month, at tbo 
hour of Nine o'Clock in the Evening: wbenevor a general Meeting of the Asiat^ 
StKdely tnay he held on the aaste evening, and at tbo same hour, the Meeting of the 
Conmiitteo to bo suspended. 9d. That oacb Committee be open to ail Members of 
the AHfltic Society, who may clmae to atlcnil the Meetings. 34. That if the Pre¬ 
sident of the Society be present at a fleeting of either Conunitlee he ahull preside i 
in his absence one of the V'ice-Prusjdents, nnd in their iLbaenco the eldest Member 
of the Society proficnt ut each Meeting sliaJl he considered ns President at such 
Meeting. 4th. That the Secretary to the Asiaiic Society be reqitested to act as 
Secretary to the LJtcrary Committee, and tho Assistant Secretary to tije Society be 
reqUBBted to act as Secretary to tiio Physical Committee, as far as thdr Ihno and 
avocations may admit. 5th. That a Deputy Secretary be also appointod fijr each 
Committee, to be elected at the next Meeting of the two Committees respectively. 
6tfa. Tliat regular Books of Proeeediuga be kept by tbo Secretaiics for each Com¬ 
mittee, in wiiich Minutes shaD be entered of all Papers, Conimanicatjons, nod Acts 
done by tbe Committee j that anch Books ha at all times open to the inspeetlnn of 
the MembL-rs of the ^n'afic Society; and tiiat such Papers be laid before the So¬ 
ciety aa tba Committee may judgo proper to be sabmiited. Tib. That the Gorres- 
pondrnce of cacb Committee be in geoerai carried on throngh its Secretary or De¬ 
puty j but that it be at the discretion of the Coramittcca to employ any one of their 
Members to correspond wLlleany individual. 

On (he 3th Fcbnmry, 1S33, it waa Resolved, 

44. That the Pbysieal Committee, ossemhlo on the Eist Wednesday of each 
inontb, altvmatcly with that on which the MoeUnf of tho Society is held. 

D. H. WILSON, Sec, A, S, 
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No. IIL 

JAH of the I^onors and Donations (o the Mnsexim of the ^falio- 

Sociii^tfi'om January^, 1022 . 


Ilonarable S, Adam, Esq.—Tbree silvet CoiM of Mahmfi d SolULn Mdwa. 

J. Ada , Esq. H-D. ia Uifl pg win of Captain Wefaster.—Spwdmen of Lava from Bar- 
row Ldand, 

American Philosophical Society of PliiIaddpliia,”Castof Bones of (he lejaud fool 
of the Megaloiux or Crreat Claw. 

W* B. BAVirEv, Eaq> in the name of ff. B. Hodcfon, Esq.—^Specimen of Woollen 
Cloth, Ditto of Crystal. Ditto of Metallic Ores. Several SaJgram 
Stones* A Siva Ltoga. A Prayer Cylinder from Kcpaol, 

J. BbktleYj Esq, in the noma of Capt, Bals#.—A long haired fcmale Goat. 

Cl F, fiJiooMLEYj Esq.—A nmuber of Clnhs and Spears used by the Natives o( 
New Zealand* 

lfoN9. CAEAyovA,—Specimen of Lava froin the Isle Do Bourbon, 

C APT, Co ft fr FOOT.—Skin and extremities, parts of the head and neck, of a largo 
Ape Julied on the NortJi Coast of Sumatra. 

]Ma, Cdxollbv.—A set of Mr. Conalky'a portable Telegraphic eignals by sea and 
land, 

Capt. C 02 .—A Copper Spear Head foand on the plains of Matfanrq^ 

G.CdesteRj Esq,—'niree ancient Mohammedan Coins, two of the rdgns ofMah- 
mad of BengoL 

Hone. Ddvaucei*.—S everal species of Snakes in spirit, A stuffed DcTphinaa 
Gangedcos* Several staffed Birds. 
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Caft« KaStrAte.^A perfect stulTed Albatiosa. Tbe head and winfs of another 
ditto. A Cepe Hen. A Booby Bird. A Pintado or Cape Fij^eon. 

Professor Fesouer, of Moecdw.—S pecimens ofTnr^Roiae. 

Mr. Flatman.—a species of Lusard caught in tho woods of Baneoora. 

Mr. Forstrb.~A yonng Kid with eeren lege. 

IriBiTT. Cot* Franklin.—A n ancient Coin. 

W. |!i. CiBBON, Esq.—Specimens of Agates. Two Coral Trees on stands. A Mon> 
key from Sincapoor in spirit. Several Minerula from lava. Model of a 
Lnsus Tatars at Lucknow. Two Models of hollow Garden walls as con¬ 
structed in England, and a specinten of the Bengali mode of foliating gloss 
globes witl) lead. An ortificiat Wax Candle. A Hiudustoni Matchlock. 
Specimen of Scrpula Poly tbalamia. The Murex Trj tonus. A young AlU.. 
gator. A Crab Shell. 

,Gen. IIarowicke in the name of Major Gall and Mb. Srwbli..—A stuffed 
Albatross. A double beaded Buffalo C^; with a description and draw¬ 
ing of the latter. 

Gen. Harowicke.— Model of a Malay War Prow. Two Hoad Dresses. Two mo- 
^er-of-pearl shell Ornamemts ofKeiw Zealani] Chiefs. A Chinese hat of a 
particitlar constiuctiun. The hat of a Komsctuitkan. The Mushroom 
shaped Madrepora from tho straits of Ruma whicli divide the Ldand of 
Ceylon Irom tho Peninsula of India. The horns of n Deer conunonto ma¬ 
ny parts of India called Bara Singa. 

Capt. Hbrman. —Sundry Snakes and Reptiles in Alcohol.' 

t 

Tv Hew btt, £sq.-—dried dying Fish. 

S. JIciDC5op<j E«h|^—S pecimens of wooHen cloth, ciystal metolljcores, SaigraEo 
stones^ jantraSi pntyer cylinders^ images^ domestic ntcnsils, and other arti¬ 
cles from Efepaul. Specimen of the hulr of the Cberh or sapposed UoicorQ 
end imprewon of his hoof. Specimen of tho wool of the Nowa .of moon-* 

tain Sheep. 

J 
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Ho»f. Capt. Ksppbl.— A Bftbjlotiian Bnck* 

MB. J. KV..-A b«g. jaw bcmo of a ^hale. A of 

bottomofa SIup. Spccijuen of a King Crab. Too o e aw la 
j largo Mock of Petrified wood foond in diggiiig the fono- 

dalionB for a house near tbo Government Houi» in Calcutta, 

Sir C. T. Mbtcautb.—Two ancient gold Coiiw from Waranknl, 


MB. MiToaEi.L.-A cnrioiis Insect found in tbe hollow of a t«o- 
W. Nisbipt, T:sq.-Sj«cimBUB arihe MctcoroUto that feUnear Allahabad In 1823. 

S. NioOLROM,Bsq.—Two Clay Figaros of Hindu AsceticB. 

3 P AAMJUi Esq-^A dried Head of a New Zealand Chief. A piece of marble froul 

the ruins of Carthago. A FosbII from Dcvonshiio with an imprcBmon. 

SpeaiB of different kinds from Goonungoopur. Wooden IVar Club ftom 

^ Wooden Club for the days uf festival from ditto. Necklace of 

seeds and shells from ditto. Bracelets of Boars' Tusks from ditro. N u- 

merouB kinds of Female Omiunent. from do. Fislung Lines and Jluoks 

from ditto, A Smoking Pipe from ditto. 

o „..T« ne YftftKsiiiBR.—A bos fiontainiiJg specimens of the 
PniLOSOPlIlCAli SoCIHTY OB lORKSUiaa* 

atiata of England. 


Thf Pbfwiitwwt r»^ tijh Asiatic Society. A 
less Heer. 


number of honis of the Tibet tail- 


p.oFm»oii KS1KBAIIDT.-St»ir.a UtaUftoo. Uw Hoyal of NatBrJ nislo- 

ly of Copcnhngan. 

UKCT. n. TtoaiKSON.-.A Horn of the rnicom ofNepaul. Four ancient copper 
Coins. Four small Images of wood, earth and lead. One seal of iron. 
Another ditto of wood. One stone Die. A sling made of the Hair of iho 
Tak. An iron spoon made at Loasa- A small specimen of gold nW 
froaiLassft. BuUn Wax in its erode state, SeTcml Bhotia J.antras. A 
small Ammonite. Some Bhotia Coins. Some original deUncaUons of the 

body. A common seal of hmsB. A lock and key of peentiar construction 

manufactured at Lassa. Two Homs of a species of AntdopoF 
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J. T. EoBiKSoy, Esq»—Tiro ancient Coina from ^''aairabad. 

C. J. SuiDoTfaj E(tq, in the name of Mr, RocERSoy —A large snout of a airord Bah. 
iikin of a Girafic. 

a 

G- J. SiDDONS, Euq. In tho name of Mr. Woon.—Skina of the Eyland, Three 
Bucks. Three Seals. 

Major Sackvillr,—T lifce ancient Coins. 

G. Sripton, Esq ..—a bos of Minerals from the CianCe Cnnseway, Ireland. 

E. P. Stroxo, Esq.— *Pivo pebbles from Van Biemnn’s land. A Limas NatarK. 
Imagtia of Badha from Rangoon. 

ii 

Capt. Stead.— Head of a Kew Zealander. 

Gem. STEiVAftt.— A Stone Boll from Java. Anotlier ditto from Calitijer with a 
Sanscrit Inscriplion. A stone slab from Ajaya Gorh in Bunddkband with 
Sanscrit,Inerription. Two ditto from Burro Pitari near Bbitiui with 

ditto. Another ditto from Oudipoornear ditto: Another ditto from Mahoha 
in Biindclkhani] near ditto. Two Stones fruni Dhuvuneswiuit inOriasa 
with Sanaedt Inscriptions. One ditto from Ajaya GdcIl, 

G. SwiNTOM, Esq.—copper Axo head found in the earth at Rithur.. 

i * 

Dr. Tuohas.—T wo large Images of Bodlta. 

Mias Tytabr.—M odel of a ninilostani CfiFittn. Ditto Loom for weaving coaise 

canvas. Ditto ditto Blanket. Two pair of Lac bracelets. Model of n 
drill for cutting bones* Ditto lancet for making incision into poppy 
heads. Ditto of BlackAmitlfe forge and boHows with two atiTils. Ditto 
limtrnmentB fur Dmw'iug cUicloB on the ground with Carpenter's Hatchet 
and Saw. Model of an Apparatos for making paper. Ditto a double Boat. 
Ditto for CatcMag Rirds, Ditto Steel yard. Ditto of n Hooka. A 

* atone shot from the ruins of Samram Gtier. Model of a iVative Carriage. 
Model of a Mosque. Ditto of a temple in XepauL Ditto of a Gmnary. 
Ditto of an Eka Gari. Ditto of a Grinding stone. Ditto of a Frame for 

making Tallow Condlco. 
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Dp. H. Tvtl HR .—Specimen of a liomed fly foiimJ near Azim Gerti. A auU of ar¬ 
mour. Two Hindu Images and llosaries. Specinicna of Volcanic Minorafe 
from Java. A case of poisoned nrrowa from the Po'ggy Islands. Two Lin- 
gnmg with seniptaTe. A number of diflefent Images. Views of the and 
Kutth Jlfisar. A native Portrait of Jthan. Two small dried Alliga¬ 
tors. Two Cranias wilb ningitlarly diveraifled satnres. Several ctmous 
Salgram stouea. An Aerolite. A large stone in three pieces. 

Mr. Webster. —^Two Otabeiti Paddles. 

Rev. J, Yaui,.—^Two boxoa of Fossils from New South Wales. 

T. Ybud, Esq.—Petrefactiou of a pact of the stem of a Falm tree. 


No. IV, 

List of the Domrjt and Donations to the Library of the AMiv 
Syicietytfrom Jfetnnary., 18 ^t to ^w/y, 1820. 


AMEEiciTt Acadewv of Art.-? ANO ScinNCFii.—Thead part of the 4th voltime of 
the Memoirs of American Academy of .\rtji and Sciences. 

Society of AnTa.SciENCEa, &c.— TmnsactLons of the Society lot the Encout- 
agflmentof Arts, Sciences, fltc. vok. 37, flfl, 4fl and 41. 

ANTiQtJARiAN SoWBTY.—Antiquari® Socictatis Archacologia, vol. 14 to l<i;ie;, 
19, part 3, and vol. 30ih, part 2d. 

Astronomical Society op London.— Trannaptioad of the Astrouoinioal Society 
of London, vol. 1st, part 1 and % 
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AjiJATic SonisT^' OP PaM ts^^Joarnal Asintiijue Nomber from 1 to 7^ i> lo 11^ 12 
to 30 and 21—24 iiitL the Openiu^r mtd Aopiv^r^^arf Djsconr^ from 1S22 

CkiL. AgNuiv* "Fac-itimils of tiLscriptioius iLtHiiJii IjocfiEiii. 

Ali Aabrr KHANi—M^ikhscan ol Advioj Persiaa* 

Mr. TT. BAR^fFSELO.—Cutalo^e of the Books of Longniaii^ UuTst and 

Compan^r'E Lilirai^« 

Ra\v B. BrjiKiR.—T hCTry and Solndon of Cable and Biquadratic Eqiiationgp 

TijuBovAt. Acaosmv op Cahn^^—V arious Bejiorts imd Memoirs. 

PnnpRS^oiE CiRBiRn.—GraTniDaire Be la Lungno ArmeiiiLrpna. 

Cambesdgr Puii^oBOPHiCAL SociMTV.—The Aral number of the TranaaclioiiB of 
the Cambridge Pbilosophical Society. 

MR. CHRTALiER.^Httoterian Onitien for 182r- 

PROPEBSOE Fischeh^—^E s$ai sur la Turquoise et Bor la Colalte. 

CoUKciL pp THB Maurab Coli^ege, —Grammar of the Telugu language by A# D. 
Campbell, £sqi A DictiopAty of ditto by ditto. GtaromaruftheCamatloIan- 
gtinge^ by J. McKerrcll, Esq, Tdugu Fables. A now edition orBesehi'fl 
Gronunax. A TreatJw on Amliie Syntoje by Matriavj I'onib Aii. 

ilrt. J, CoNOLLiT.—^Plulonthropk Vocabulary. 

Moks* Lp Baron Dh Ferupsac^t^—-T ableau:^ Systeuiatiques dcs AuimauK Mob 
lusquea. Monograplue des especes pivontes et foasiles du genre Melancp- 
side, and several papers on the colkctioii and preservatipu of Shells. 

Mono. Jacques GEAnEHG De Hemso.—T hcorie do la Statistique. 1-e^ns Ele- 
tnenlaires de Coamograpbie at de Statiatique. Freds do la Literature 
Iljatorique da Maghrib orf Aksa or Moroceo. Istorico an g]l ScabU 

Anti chi Poeti Scaudjuavi. La Scaadiuavie vengde. Anna]! di Geografia 
edi Statistical 2 vob. Della Statistica in Italia. Do Katuni ol Umiiibus 
SdentiGe Statisticie. Lcttre gui ta Peite de Tonger eu IBIS—Ifitdi 

4 
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Fxofussok Frank.—G mnmiir of U» Sanscrit Language. 

Edinbi/rgie Hovai. Socebty,' —^Transaetions of tha Royal Society of £diobiiigfa« 
ToIamcsSi 7, 9, and Est part of I0< 

Professor FRAEiiN.-—Deacciptioa of tlio PotoBiau Cabinet oE Oriental CoIns< An 
Essay on nndent Bnlgbarian Coins. Oescription of the Culnnci of Orien¬ 
tal Coins of the Imperial Academy of Science at Pctersburgli, fifst partj 
(Latin, 1818.) The same, (German, 18*21.) Observations on some tare Mo- 
liiuuucdan Couis at Petoraborgh. Ancient Mobamnit'dan Monnments. 
On the Ehnzars ftoai the Arabic Authors. On the Baslikirs. On the Per- 
aian Coins of the cuity Khalifs. 

Geoloqicai:. Society. —Transactions of tlie Geological Society, fimn the Jsl to the 
5th vol. pArt I at, and part 1st, toI. lat of the second scries. 

The Government of Bomrav.— Statistical Beporta on the Pargonmihs ofPad- 
shahpoor, Belgum, &c. by T. Marshall, Esq. 

Gqybbnment of Madr.a?. —Report of the length of the Peiidalum at the Equator 
by Mr. Goldingham. AstronoJ|0tW observations at the Observatory Madras^ 
Tol. 

Coi« H A RUIOTT.—Observations on Panpeiism and Poor laiwa. 

JIoRTirt;i.Ti;RAL Sdoirty. — IVaiieactiona of the Horticultural Society, yoI. 1 to 5, 
Report of the Garden Committee of the IlorlicnlturaJ Society. A list of the 
Members of ditto, Ac. 

Lifut. Ukpburnk,—A Bhaslia version of part of the Muhabitarat. 

Vu.N Hammbr.--A copy of Euclid's Elements in Arabic printed at Rome in E60Q, 
Geography of Constonlinople and tha Bosphorus. Kos. I:J—17 and 21— 
S4 of the Jarbuchor der Litcratur. 'Die Ist, 2d &4th Xutubers of the Ctb 
vol, of the Mines do 1 'orieut Roll of Papy rus. Memoir of the two last 

Counto of Purgstall. Translation of Motunabi in German verso. 

1 

B. IL Hodoson, Esq .—a large collection of Jantras. PirtoiesofMaUa Kali, in va¬ 
rious fonns with and without a Soeft. fiuhletns and prayora addrtJssed to 
the Agent of Death, in the evenbof sichness, Pictures exliiblUDg the Grand 
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I.ann nrilli. Sicfi. Poor wooden |*,ci Blori«. Tbn Iiii;o Unn- 

gece or pioiu„» e«liil.(li„j Uw CUerLoBoo u Buddha., dio Pn.^ B„dha or 

*vu„lceUal Bodh«, (ofBhuto aod of NiH) .one Mboriinato dirWlioo, 

especiully Uahabtla and other pcreon. and ihlngw A eolloction of gontrao 
or Chnnns mad. q, ,ft„ ^ ^ 

and the Mowing Booh. :_Ko,. I, g, 3 , g. f„„ ^ 

Swajunihh. Nath. No. 5 . Another lar-o .oft, Maonseript. with an Mm 
ininated frontiepicce from the eanm. Noe. «, 7 ,8,9. Irannaoript eolleotlon. 

of popular (racia, secure m maw# or Tok. | jy wTOdca biiidmgs of a rudo 
mcl* Obtained f/om the Bhotiya peasants and monks. Nos, 10 to 90 inelit- 
Bive; Loose, printed coJicctioii* obtained Iroiu same soun» ns the above, in 
good condition. Nos. 21 to SO indusive; Loosep jtfoMtiscripf collectinnSp front 
same sonice. No. 51, A neat manuscript colleeaon of three vola. bound in 
coloured doth with some curious Sgttres interspersed. No. 59. A large- 
Irtteiedp toose tract, in print. Obtained from Smiyumbbu Natb. In One 
condition. No. 5.1, The Moni Putl, or treatise on the praying cylinder. 
Taken from one of sin vast cylinders vcTticaliy fixed on tbe north side of 

Kasa Chit temple, in tbe valley of Sipei, printed with red ink j and in eu- ‘ 

tire preaerriifioa. 

I 

F. UAUiiaTONp Esq. (late BuctianaiL;-Hamilton's Fkhes of the Ganges, with a vo¬ 
lume gf plates, 

Mons. JoMABD.-Memoires et observationa sur I’ Egypto, Tome premier, 

bin. JAUBBJtT.-Elemena de la langue Tarqnc. and Voyages eu Perse. 

WojtB, JuMaiEN,-^Essai mir I'EmpIoi dn Tems. Essat mirla Pbilosopbie dej Scien- 
CCS. Agenda Gmienil. Biometre. Throe nanibcrs of the Revno Encyclo- 
pedique for 18-31. Stc, 

PBOPftlETORSOPTIlBLtTHOOltAPltlC PRESS, CAIaCtt iTS.^opy of the Glllldail, 
Print of T. Alaop, Esq. Map of the Bumian Empire. 

LiN>'EAif SociRTV. Transactions of riie Unneon Society, voJ. 10 to llth. part Ist. 

Mo.ns, Laxcles,— The 25th No. of the Moniimens de 1' liindHstan, and Specimens 
of Aj^tc Types. 
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La MOU no ox.—Coma elemcntairt; dc Geoffraphie Physique, 

Ms. W. Macnacutbn.—P ritiGiplttt and ptetcdents of Mohammedfta Law, 

Medicai. Society op CALCUTTA.-Modical and Pliyaical Transactions, rol, 1st, 
Major Moor.—A Dictionary of Suffolk woids by Major Moor- 

RiooT Hevsrsnd BjshoI' MONTttffl-—RswaicheB on the Guneiform Inscriptions 
of Pfii^poli^p The Religion (if Odin^ 

Mn. Nbwtoh.—^T hroe oniffmaa attampted to bo explained, 

Capt. NsCFVii.i.B.^An Asaraeac work in praise of V'islma os Govinda, 

Royai. Society op lA»EDON,-The PLilosophical TraiuMxetiMiB of the RoyaJ Sod* 
ety of XrfiEidoUp from ISOG to 

Mr, John Pickkrino, of Salma Massaebasetts.—Edwards* ob9i!rTa,tionB on the 
language of Ibo Mubbekonew Indians. 

■ MONii. Dr Paravrv,“Two Parapblets on tbo Zodiac of Dcndera, 

PaoPESSon Fin Macnubrn-—T he Elder Edda ttanslnted into Danish, 2 toIs, 

Sir Tbos. RAFPLas.—Tbc second Tolonie of the Malay Miscellanies, A oollcc* 
tionorPapeTa relating to the fannation of the Rincapur Institution. 

Mons. Lb Baron De Sacv— The first part of the Paris Editinn in Arabic of the 
MakamaU Dariri. 

Ramkombi. San.—The first niunher of an English and Bengali Dictionary* 

' pAoRKRlkiR RabrE.—A Danish and English Dictionary. 

Morq. Re mb 8 at.—C hinese Grammar. Second Memoir on the intercouTSO between 
the Tartar Princes of Persia and the SoTeieigns of Entupe. 

Lieut. RoeikEON.—V arious Nepaol and Tibet Manuscripts. 

Ma. Robihsok.—A work on Malayan Onbograpliy, 

Cdbatorb or THE UHiTHasiTY OP Lryden.—S pecimen of a Catalogue oftbeir ori¬ 
ental Library by Mr. Damakcr. Dissertation on the Geography of Ibn 
Haukcl by Mr. Uyietibroek. 
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Me- Ho 88.—TtaDslation of the Goliatan. 

CocTNT St EE NEBFG.—Expost Gcognostico—Botuniquc dcta Flore primitive ^ No. 1- % 

PnoFEsi^Dit ScfiLKGEL.—indisebe Biblfothck, Noi. 3p 4 oudSw Bha^vat Git^ ia 
tlio original Sanscrit^ printed at Bonn, with a Latio tmn^latioitp 

Me, Tito it as,—P roportions of Alliort Dorcr* 

Mons-Garoin Du Tassy,—T ranslation of an Expsilion do In fol Musalmane 
from tho Turkish^ and Les oiscaux et les Fleurs from the Kaahf oo! tzac 
of Aaiooddin- 

HoKr. Du Vavcru,—C nrier'a Regno Animal^ aToe Figures^ 4 xols, 

UoRS, ViLLOV.—Bcehereliea statistiqnes but la vine do Paris ot 1o departemDoi 
do la Seine for i8SL j and 1823^ S volumes, 

U, WtLflOit. Esq.—A coUcction of Persian and Hiudustiuii Pimrerbs compOed 
and translated into English^ chiefly by the late Captain Eoebuck. 
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